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From  the  British  Side. 

HY  A  CAMERAMAN. 

may  amuse  American  readers  who  have  seen 
Mr.  Ives's  beautiful  photo-chromo scope, 
now  unfortunately  called  "kromskop,"  to 
know  that  one  man  has  been  found  unable 
to  appreciate  its  beauty ;  but  his  calibre  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  although  he  is 
the  "Art  Correspondent"  of  the  Birwingham 
Post  and  lives  in  London,  he  supposes  Cap- 
tain Abney  and  Professor  Silvanus  Thomp- 
son to  be  photographers.     He  says : 

"Mr.   Frederick  Ives's  photochromoscope 
By  p.  B.sbarmKn.      IS  a  terribly  loDg  Way  from  being  a  pleasant 
"posisc."  toy  to  look  at.     It  does  not  matter  to  us  if 

Clerk  Maxwell's  'fact,'  enunciated  in  1861, 
that  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  and  the  colors  in  nature  are  equiv- 
alent to  mixtures  of  three  colors  of  the  spectrum  itself — red,  green, 
and  blue — is  a  true  one,  so  long  as  the  instrument  by  Mr.  Ives  pro- 
duces such  nasty  colored  things  as  may  be  observed  through  his  photo- 
chromoscope. It  is  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  suggest  the  color  of 
nature  in  the  least,  everything  being  greenish  or  bluish  green." 

And  he  asserts  that  the  images  projected  on  the  screen  have  the 
same  defects. 

Considering  that  of  the  thousands  that  have  seen  the  results  pro- 
duced in  the  kromskop.not  one — this  "Art Correspondent"  excepted — 
has  for  them  anything  but  the  most  enthusiastic  praise,  it  might  have 
been   better  to  leave  him  severely  alone.     But  Mr.  Ives,  who  is  sensi- 
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tive,  and  strong 
in  the  truth,  re- 
j  plied  as  follows  : 
"He  (the 
Post's  represen- 
tative) will  no 
doubt  be  inter- 
tsted  to  learn 
that  the  mixture 
of  red,  Rreen, 
and  blue  light 
which  makes 
white  to  the  eyes 
of  people  having 
normal  color  vis- 
ion, appears 
'  greenish  blue 
or  bluish  green' 
to  people  who 
are  partially  red 
color  blind,  and 
that  his  strictures 
prove  only,  but 
conclusively,  that 
he  is  himself  par- 
tially red  color 
blind,  and  there- 
fore quite  incom- 
petent  to    judge 

By  Codnne  N.  Mcicalf.  of    the    merits    of 

"A  DAIRY  MAID."  an  apparatus  de- 

signed only  for 
normal  color  vision.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
that  he  should  calmly  ignore  the  testimony  of  others,  such  as 
Captain  Abney  and  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson,  and  that  of 
two  other  representatives  of  your  own  paper,  reporting  the  last 
Midland  Institute  conversazione  as  follows:  January  12,  'Reproduc- 
tion in  startling  vivid  relief  of  objects  colored  so  as  to  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  the  originals. '  January  13 :  'The  objects  are  so  real  in  ap- 
pearance that  only  absolute  demonstration  removes  the  idea  that  they 
are  actually  present.'     Also 'Roundabout  Notes'  in  Weekly  Post,  Janu- 
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ary  i6:  'What  you  see  is  the  object  in  its  natural  colors.  There  was 
a  box  of  colored  sweetmeats  in  one,  objects  familiar  to  the  smoker  in 
another,  a  garden  scene  in  the  third,  a  group  of  flowers  in  a  vase  in 
the  fourth,  and  so  on;  all  of  them  wonderfully  true."  " 

Mr.  Ives  might  have  filled  columns  of  the  Post  in  the  same   strain, 
but  the  "Art  Correspondent"   would   have   none  of  it.     His   critical 
opinions  are  not  to  be  put  into  the  same  boat  as  the  opinions  of  "un- 
critical" people,  and  he  scorns  the  idea  of  being  instructed   by  Cap- 
tain Abney.  Professor  Thompson,  or   any  other  photographer ;  but  lets 
the  cloven  foot  appear   in   the   declaration   that,  "if   'photography  in 
natural  colors'  is  to   oust   painting,  as  some   people  cheerfully  antici- 
pate,  it   'must  go   one 
better'  than  the  photo- 
chromoscope,      to     the 
color    of    which    I   am 
convinced   that   the 
press    in    general     has 
been  unduly  kind." 

Mr,  Ives  should  re- 
member the  story  about 
the  blacksmith  and  his 
wife.  A  friend  of  the 
smith,  who  was  a  big 
burly  fellow,  in  pass- 
ing one  day,  saw  the 
wife,  who  was  as  small 
and  fragile  as  he  was 
big  and  strong,  bela- 
boring him  with  the 
bellows,  and  on  meet- 
ing him  next  day  asked 
why  he  allowed  her  to 
thrashj^him  that  way? 
To  which  the  good-na- 
tured *  fellow  replied : 
"Oh !  it  pleases  her 
and  doesn't  hurt  me." 

The  subject  of  spe- 
cial'interest  at  the  mo- 
ment is  the  gum-bichro-  By  g.  w.  wwte. 
mate  method  of  print- 
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ing,  supposed  by  many  to  be  new,  but  really  one  of  the  earliest  carbon 
processes.  Probably  you  will  remember  as  well  as  I  that  I  think, 
about  i860,  examples  of  Pouncy's  work,  including  a  picture  on  a 
wooden  panel,  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Society, 
and  although  we  were  then  not  quite  as  well  able  to  appreciate  really 
artistic  work  as  perhaps  we  are  now,  I  believe  it  was  quite  equal  to 
the  best  of  that  shown  in  the  recent  Salon. 

The  notice  that  Mr.  J.  Packham  would  exploit  the  method  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photograph  Club  brought  a  full  house,  and  even 
those  who  came  from  a  distance  were  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 
To  read  about  it  is  one  thing,  to  see  it  done  is  quite  another.  So  far 
as  I  could  see,  the  only  real  difficulty  is  to  get  an  even  coating  of  the 
pigmented  gum  on  the  paper,  and  that  is  simply  a  question  of  prac- 
tice; **the  turn  of  the  wrist"  does  it,  and  does  it  easily  as  was  evident 
to  those  who  watched  Mr.  Packham. 

I  hope  you  will  find  an  opportunity  of  printing  his  lecture,  as 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  method  at  present,  it  is  bound  to 
become,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  artists  as  well  as  photographers, 
a  favorite  printing  process  for  a  certain  class  of  subjects. 

By  the  by,  there  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  name  for  the 
method,  why  not  take  the  opportunity  of  recognizing  Mungo  Ponton, 
whose  discovery,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
in  1839,  madethisand  the  whole  "process"  family  possible?  Pontona- 
graph,  Pontonographic,  and  Pontonography,  would  be,  as  is  said  on 
your  side,  O.  K. 


The  Difference  Between  a  Photograph  and  a  Picture. 

Norman  Macbeth  says  :  Very  few  who  have  not  received  an  art 
education  see  its  importance,  and  many  are  apt  to  think  that  anything 
is  a  picture  if  it  be  taken  from  nature  and  successfully  developed. 
Now  a  photograph  in  itself  is  not  a  picture,  however  accurately  it 
may  be  focused.  To  constitute  it  a  picture,  it  must  not  only  have 
an  idea  and  purpose,  communicating  a  something  to  the  person  who 
sees  it,  it  must  have  more,  for  a  diagram  or  map  may  have  all  that. 
An  essential  quaification  of  the  pictorial  is  the  presence  of  beauty, 
sentiment,  and  feeling.  These  must  be  in  it,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject. To  produce  these  the  artist  must  possess  those  faculties  of 
mind,  or  he  will  never  see  them  in  nature,  and  far  less  awaken  them 
in  others  by  anything  he  may  do. 


"THE  COOK'S   DAY   OUT." 
plotura  at  the  EWlroit  Exhibii 
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Notes. 

Backed  Plates. —Nothing  but  the  supposed  trouble  incident  to 
the  backing^  of  plates  would  have  prevented  their  universal  employ- 
ment long  ago,  and  therefore  we  notice  with  pleasure  that  several  of 
the  English  platemakers  are  advertising  their  willingness  to  supply 
plates  with  soluble  backing  at  the  ordinary  prices.  As  English  plates 
are  considerably  cheaper  than  those  ot  American  manufacture  we  have 
no  doubt  that  American  makers  are  quite  able  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample of  their  English  brethren,  and  when  they  do  an  unbacked  plate 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Taking  Time  bv  the  Forelock. — Another  thing  we  may  learn  from 
our  British  confreres :  when  we  want  anything  to  be  more  than  ordin- 
arily successful,  begin  to  arrange  for  it  early.  The  British  Convention 
does  not  meet  in  Glasgow  till  some  time  in  July,  yet  early  in  Novem- 
ber the  Council,  including  members  from  both  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, met  in  London  and  resolved  forthwith  the  arranging  of  excur- 
sions, entertainments  and  business,  etc. 


Notes.  9 

Blisters. — With  the  introduction  of  collodion  and  gelatin  paper 
the  perennial  complaint  of  blisters  seems  to  have  disappeared,  but 
should  they  ever  make  their  unwelcome  appearance,  a  short  immersion 
in  the  following  will,  according  to  Prof.  Lainer,  eiTectually  prevent 
them. 

Water 100  parts 

Formalin 10  parts 

Sodium  sulpliite a  parts 

The  prints  should  be  soaked  in  this  for  five  minutes,  washed  for  a 
few  minutes  or  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  toned  and  fixed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Titling  Negativf.s. — La  Nature  says  ihe  following  method  answers 
the  purpose  admirably: 

No.  I. 

Sugar 15  parts 

Glycerine 5  parts 

Water Co  parts 


Bv  H.  W.  Taylor. 
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No.  2. 

Bicblaride  of  mercury 5  parts 

Nitrate  of  mercury 10  parts 

Alcohol 60  parts 

Equal    parts  of  each  solution  are  taken  and    mixed  together,  and 
used  as  an  ink  on  ordinary  writing;  paper.     This  writing  is  then  trans- 


ferred to  the  gelatine  surface  by  simple  pressure  of  the  paper  by 
means  of  the  fingers.  Upon  removing  the  paper,  the  writing  will 
appear  on  the  negative  in  the  reverse  direction,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  correct  manner  on  the  print. 

Prutalbin  Paper — Dr.  Jolles,   Lilienfeld   &   Co.  have  introduced 
a  new  printing  out  paper  of  which    Dr.  Eder  speaks    very  favorably. 


Instead  of  collodion,  gelatine  or  egg  albumen,  they  employ  albumen 
from  vegetable  sources,  which  is  said  to  possess  all  the  good  without 
the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  material  it  is  intended  to  replace. 
When   wet  it  is  not  tacky  like   gelatine,  and   not  easily   injured   like 


collodion.  The  film  resists  the  action  of  water,  and  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether;  is  harder  than  albumen,  and  much  more  sensitive 
than  ordinary  albumenized  paper.  It  may  be  toned  and  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  way  either  in  the  combined  or  separate  solution,  but  should 
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not  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  alkaline  solutions  as  they 
attack  its  surface. 

The  Focus  ok  the  Lantern  Lens. — Every  one  that  employs  a  lens, 
whether  for  photography  or  projection,  should  knnw  the  length  of  its 
focus.  We  have  given  several  methods  of  ascertaining  the  focus  of 
photographic  lenses,  and  now  extract  this  from  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer. To  find  the  focus  o£  a  lantern  lens,  use  a  slide  with  a  cir- 
cular mask  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  focus  it  on  the  screen  from 
a  convenient  i/io'cn  distance.  Multiply  that  distance  by  the  diameter 
of  the  mask — three  inches— and  divide  the  result  by  the  diameter  of 
the  magnified  disc  on  the  screen;  the  result  will  be  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens. 

/■xati:/)/c.— The  distance  between  the  lens  and  screen  is  twelve 
feet,  and  the  size  of  the  disc  nine  feet. 

'^^3  "3^'^9™4-     The  lens  is  4  in.  focus. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BT  WATCHUAS. 

HAPMAN  JONES,  who  generally  writes 
so  sensibly,  has  for  once  got  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet.  In  Phof<graphy  for  November  t, 
1897,  he  occupies  over  a  page  in  trying 
to  show  that  the  gum -bichromate  pictures, 
or  especially  some  of  those  exhibited  in 
the  late  London  Salon,  have  no  right  to 
be  called  photographs;  and,  by  implica- 
tion at  least,  seems  to  hint  that  their 
authors  are  on  parallel  lines  with  those 
by  w.  Weston  disreputable  milkmen  who  are  justly 
■■RAsr  SIDE  COQUETRY."  punlshcd    for  selling  as  milk  the  lacteal 

fluid  from  which  they  have  abstracted 
part  of  the  cream.  If  it  be  true  that  a  gum-bichromate  picture  is  not  a 
photograph,  because  sotiuthing  has  been  removed,  K.  ^.,  shadows  have 
been  lightened  or  even  objectionable  parts  removed  ^y  washing  or 
even  brushing,  then  carbon  prints  cannot  be  photographs  because 
their  development  is  simply  a  taking  away  or  removal ;  and  the  title 
must  also  be  denied  to  prints  from  negatives  that  have  been  either 
wholly  or  partially  reduced,  and  perhaps  even  to  prints  that  have  been 
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trimmed  into  pictures.  Nonsense,  says  the  reader.  Yes,  nonsense;  but 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  assertion  of  Chapman  Jones  that  gum- 
bichromate  pictures  are  not  photographs,  because  they  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  taking  away  of  something. 


We  hear  a  good  deal,  especially  at  conventions,  about  the  "dignity 
of  the  profession,"  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  raise  the 
status  of  professional  photographers.  That  desirable  elevation  they 
have  pretty  much  in  their  own    hands;  but    they,  or    some  of  them. 


V  Frei  E.  Colburn 


aided  and  abetted  by  others  who  should  know  better,  are  doing  their 
best  to  bring  it  to  a  lower  level.  Those  who  doubt  this  should  see 
the  December  number  of  the  Frc/cssioiui/  Photographer.  A  photog- 
rapher here  and  there  may,  without  doing  much  harm  to  the  profes- 
sion or  the  professors,  perpetrate  the  most  unpardonable  vulgarities, 
in  the  naked  and  semi-naked,  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  be  is 
photographing  the  nude;  but  when  a  photograph  with,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  writer  ot  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  in  Anthony's 
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S»//(r//«,  "a  vulgar  display  of  as  much  of  the  person  as  the  parties 
responsible  dare  to  produce,"  is  reproduced  in  a  journal  professing  to 
be  especially  the  organ  of  the  profession,  and  which  ought  to  be  its 
^uide  in  the  road  that  leads  to  elevation  rather  than  to  degradation, 
it  is  time  for  lovers  of  photography  to  protest  with  no  uncertain 
sound. 

G.  R.  Baker,  who  writes  "Lantern  Mems."  in  The  British  Jmirnal 
of  Photography,  has  a  fad,  and  like  faddists  generally,  rides  it  to  the 
death.  It  is  the  alleged  danger  of  the  saturator.  If  he  thinks  there 
is  danger,  be  is  quite  right  to  say  so,  and  if  he  has  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  bis  ability  to  employ  it  safely,  he  is  equally  right  to  give  it 
up;  but  while  saying  what  he  believes,  he  has  no  right  to  lug  in  "the 
frightful  results  of  the  careless  use  of  ether  at  the  Paris  Bazaar"  as 
if  they  were  a  natural  or  even  probable  outcome  of  the  employment 
of  a  saturator.  The  Paris  accident  was  caused  by  folly  as  great  as 
would  be  that  of  filling  casks  with  gunpowder  by  the  light  of  a  naked 
candle,  and  should  have  no  more  influence  in  deterring  the  lantemist 
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from  employing  a  saturator  than  the  fact  that  because  Bill  Jones  threw 
a  kerosene  lamp  at  his  and  set  the  house  on  fire,  should  prevent  all 
other  wives  from  employing  a  kerosene  lamp. 

The  eth-oxygen  light,  with  a  properly  constructed  saturator,  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  understands  it,  is  in  every  respect  as  safe  as 
that  of  the  oxyhydrogen,  and  only  a  bungler  would  allow  it  to  produce 
either  the  **large  flame  or  extra  *pop*  "  so  dreaded  by  G.  R.  Baker. 


It  is  a  little  more  than  suspected  that  there  are  artists  who  speak 
disrespectfully  of  photography  but  are  not  above  making  use  of  it, 
but  they  do  not  always '*get  away  with  the  winning  of  it."  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  is  one  of  those  who  often  goes  considerably  out  of  his 
way  to  belittle  the  noble  art,  and  this  is  how  The  Photographic  Ncivs 
serves  him  out.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Pennell  both  furnishes  illus- 
trations to  and  is  art  critic  for  the  London  Daily  Chronicle^  and  in  the 
latter  capacity  never  lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  being  down  on  pho- 
tography. The  Chronicle — in  this  case  Mr.  Pennell — speaking  ironically 
of  an  illustration  that  appeared  in  a  contemporary,  says:  **It  is  a  few 
straight  lines,  and  is  printed  from  *stero,*  the  humblest  method  of 
reproduction,  but  it  is  an  illustration,  and  the  D.  C,  rejoices  over  the 
innovation.**'  In  reply  to  this  The  Photographic  Neius  says:  *'The  lat- 
ter paper  is  entitled  to  jubilate  a  little  in  this  respect,  as  its  photo-line 
pictures  by  Hentchel  are  occasionally  very  fine,  and  if  it  dispensed 
with  the  crude  and  inexplicable  sketches  contributed  occasionally  by 
a  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  nobody  would  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
Chronicle'' s  illustrations.'* 

In  last  month's  **Words"  I  told  of  Carter's  (of  Canada)  complaint 
that  young  men  after  a  short  apprenticeship  and  with  a  $50  outfit 
made  good  enough  work  to  please  the  public,  and  now  we  have  an 
editor  of  an  American  photographic  magazine  advertising  for  pupils, 
and  as  an  inducement  saying,  **In  three  months  you  can  become  pro- 
ficient to  take  entire  charge  of  a  gallery.**  Is  there  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession, that  of  quack  doctor  excepted,  that  can  be  learned  in  such 
short  time,  or  than  can  be  started  on  such  limited  capital!  Is  it  mat- 
ter for  wonder  that  competition  is  great  and  prices  low? 

Photograms  of  *97  has  appeared,  and  although  I  don't  suppose 
any  one  will  care  what  I  think  about  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
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it  is  to  photographers  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  monthly  or  yearly 
publications  in  connection  with  photography. 

It  is  so  good  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  forgive  its  compilers 
for  the  persistency — but,  thank  goodness!  fruitlessly — with  which  they 
try  to  substitute  **photogram"  for  the  good  old  photograph.  Why 
don*t  they  go  the  whole  hog?  In  speaking  of  the  Queen,  on  page  33, 
they  say  she  has  been  a  ** liberal  purchaser  of  photograms  and  ^xn- 
-^loyev  oi  photographers  (the  italics  are  mine).  Why  not  photogramers  ? 
That  would  at  least  be  consistent,  and  I  think  I  could  then  forgive 
them  altogether. 

* 

It  is  so  easy  and  so  natural,  when  a  questionable  statement  gets  a 
place  in  a  photographic  journal,  for  it  to  be  thoughtlessly  transmitted 
from  author  to  author  and  believed  and  acted  on  as  a  fact,  that  it 
seems  a  duty  to  call  attention  to  it  when  it  occurs.  In  an  otherwise 
sensible  paper  on  **  Temperature  in  Photography"  in  the  December 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography^  the  author  says 
**  Every  one  knows  or  ought  to  know  that  a  plate  which  is  cold  will 
work  with  far  less  speed  than  were  it  kept  at  a  reasonably  warm  de- 
gree— hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  plate-holders  carefully  wrapped 
in  flannel  for  outdoor  work  during  the  winter  months."  I  must  con 
fess  to  never  having  heard  of  blanketing  the  plates,  and  decidedly 
demur  to  the  statement  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  Prof.  Dewar, 
probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  low  temperatures  and  their 
influences,  finds  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  plate  is  not 
affected  by  reduction  of  temperature,  even  down  to  that  at  which  air 

is  liquid. 

♦^^-^ 

The  Camera  Club.— At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  club  oa  Tuesday,  December 
14,  at  113  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  Mr.H.  Snowden  Ward,  of  London,  exhibited 
several  novel  pieces  of  apparatus,  among  other  things  a  camera  especially  designed 
for  photo-mechanical  work.  On  Thursday  evening,  December  30,  a  selected  collection 
of  the  Orange  Camera  Club's  slides  was  exhibited,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cheney,  of  that  club,, 
presiding  at  the  screen ;  the  work  of  the  club  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

An  annual  dinner  of  the  club  was  given  on  December  4,  and  covers  for  between 
fifty  and  sixty  plates  were  spread.  It  was  a  great  success  and  much  good  feeling^ 
was  aroused.  The  club  is  making  steady  gains  in  membership  and  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  promote  practical  photography. 

Our  Prize  Set  of  Lantern  Slides.  — During  these  winter  months  our  prize  set 
of  slides  are  available  for  use  by  clubs  and  subscribers  having  lanterns,  and  will 
furnish  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment.  The  only  condition  is  that  the  express 
charges  shall  be  paid  one  way.  Applications  for  future  dates  should  be  sent  to- 
F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York, 
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Continued  Development. — The  following  fact  may  be  known  to 
most  photographers,  but  as  I  have  dabbled  in  photography  for  several 
years,  and  only  recently  discovered  it,  there  may  be  some  to  whom  it 
will  be  both  new  and  useful. 

If  two  plates  be  exposed  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  de- 
veloped together  in  the  same  tray,  to  a  stage  that  seems  satisfactory; 
washed  in  three  changes  of  water,  and  fixed  for  the  same  length  of 
time  in  the  same  fixing  solution,  the  negatives  will  probably  be  as 
like  as  two  peas,  only  more  so.  If,  however,  only  one  be  transferred 
at  once  to  the  fixing  bath,  and  the  other  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
last  washing  water,  protected  from  light  of  course  for  an  hour  or 
two  and  then  fixed,  the  result  will  be  considerably  different.  De- 
velopment seems  to  continue,  not  in  the  sense  of  increased  density, 
but  in  the  production  of  delicate  detail  or  perhaps  gradation ;  what  I 
understand  to  be  meant  by  tonality.  Whatever  it  be,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  two  negatives, 
the  one  that  lay  in  the  washing  water  previous  to  being  fixed  gives 
by  far  the  better  print.  Zach.   H.  Houston. 

• 

A  Low  Point  of  View. — On  looking  over  the  collection  of  pho- 
tographs of  a  friend  recently,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  different 
thev  were  from  almost  all  others.  The  foregrounds  were  interesting 
and  the  middle  distance  and  distance  receded  in  a  way  that  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  producing;  every  bush  or  tuft  of  tall  grass  seem- 
ing to  play  a  part  in  a  way  that  I  had  never  before  noticed.  On  ex- 
pressing both  admiration  and  surprise,  coupled  with  **howon  earth  do 
you  manage  to  get  such  satisfactory  results?"  he  quietly  produced  his 
camera  stand — a  three-jointed  sliding  affair,  which,  fully  extended,  was 
about  four  and  one-half  feet  high.  **This/' he  said,  **is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  tripods  in  the  market,  and  as  it  is,  is  just  the  thing 
for  those  who  cannot  bend  their  backs,  or  do  not  take  the  advantage 
of  bending;  but  pictures  such  as  those  you  so  admire  can  never,  or 
hardly  ever  be  taken  with  it."  He  then  pushed  in  the  lower  slides 
altogether,  and  the  middle  ones  about  a  third,  and  placing  it  on  the 
floor  so  as  to  stand  about  three  feet  high  he  exclaimed:  **There  is 
the  whole  secret.  Artists  long  ago  discovered  the  value  of  a  low 
point  of  view,  I  but  follow  their  example,  verbum sat sapieniV*  I  tried 
it,  and  shall  never  again,  unless  under  peculiar  conditions  expose 
from  a  high  point  of  view.  Fred.  Thorburn. 
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The  Metric  System — Some  people  seem  to  have  a  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing metrical  formulae  to  practice,  but  nothing-  can  be  simpler. 
Photographic  formula  is  almost  always  confined  to  grammes  and  cubic 
centimetres,  written  **grm'*  and  **cc,"  and  as  they  are  practically  the 
same,  the  one  applying  to  solids,  the  other  to  liquids,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  both  as  **parts."  I  call  them  drams  (of  sixty  grains 
or  minims)  and  where  the  formula  is  for  just  the  desired  quantity, 
make  up  one-fourth,  which,  as  a  gramme  is  just  a  little  over  fifteen 
grains,  is  just  about  right.  Geo.  R.  Winslow. 


The    Combined    Toning    and    Fixing    Bath    and    Its 

Dangers. 

C.  H.  BOTHAMLEY,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

\17E  make  no  apology  for  reprinting  this  extract  from  Photographic 
""  Scraps,  We  have  for  so  long  and  persistently  set  our  faces 
against  the  use  of  a  combined  bath  containing  acid,  alum,  or  lead,  that 
we  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  take  the  hint  and  drop  these  perni- 
cious baths.  We  have  lately  received  a  note  from  one  of  our  readers 
about  a  cheap  toning  bath  which  entailed  the  use  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide. We  refused  to  publish  it,  because  we  will  not  lend  our  counte- 
nance to  the  formation  of  such  evanescent  images. — Ed.  P.  N. 

**I  have  recently  examined,  at  the  request  of  the  Britannia 
Works  Co.,  a  batch  of  P.  O.  P.  prints  which  had  faded  somewhat 
rapidly,  and  as  the  results  of  the  inquiry  illustrate  in  a  very  striking 
way  the  dangers  that  attend  the  use  of  combined  toning  and  fixing 
baths,  and  the  importance  of  certain  points  in  the  manipulation  of 
P.  O.  P.,  a  detailed  report  thereon  may  be  of  interest  to  the  many 
users  of  this  paper. 

**The  prints  were  sent  to  me  as  received  by  the  Britannia  Works 
Company  from  a  correspondent,  and  were  twenty-four  in  number. 
They  showed  various  degrees  of  fading;  some  were  but  little  changed, 
whilst  in  others  the  dark  bluish-purple  image  had  almost  completely 
fade  to  a  dirty  yellowish  brown.  It  was  stated  by  the  worker  of  the 
prints  that  the  washing  had  been  very  thorough,  and  that  the  prints 
had  been  kept  out  of  contact  with  any  noxious  substances.  One  point 
connected  with  them  is  of  very  special  interest — they  were  unmounted. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  evidenty  been  kept  quite  dry,  at  once 
eliminated  one  of  the  most  familiar  possible  causes  of  fading,  and 
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made  it  clear  that  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  prints  them- 
selves. 

''Information  was  given  that  the  prints  had  been  treated  with  a 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  which  contained  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide,  lead  acetate,  lead  nitrate,  alum,  citric  acid,  gold  chloride,  and 
hypo,  but  the  proportions  were  not  stated. 

**I  ma)'  say  at  once  that,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  subse- 
quently, this  represents  the  worst  type  of  combined  bath,  and  contains 
just  those  very  substances  which  have  been  shown  to  lead  to  fugitive 
prints.  Baths  of  this  kind  always  seem  to  me  to  be  compounded  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  ancient  medicines  of  Galen  and  his  follow- 
ers— namely,  to  put  in  a  maximum  of  different  constituents  and  make 
them  as  nasty  as  possible. 

"Twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four  prints  were  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  only  one  of  them  had  been  really  toned  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing had  a  satisfactory  amount  of  gold  deposited  all  over  the  image. 
This  one  was  unaltered.  Two  had  a  deposit  of  gold  on  about  half  the 
image  only,  and  a  fourth  showed  traces  of  gold,  but  eight  out  of  the 
twelve  contained  practically  no  gold  at  all.  In  other  words,  all  had 
been  toned  to  the  extent  of  a  change  of  color,  but  in  almost  all  cases 
the  toning  was  sulphur  toning  and  not  gold  toning.  All  the  prints 
were  found  to  contain  a  rather  unusually  high  proportion  of  silver  sul- 
phide. 

"These  results  are  easy  to  explain.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
a  fixing  bath  mixed  with  alum  or  an  acid  will  produce  what  is  called 
sulphur  toning,  and  impart  to  the  prints  a  color  which  is  indistin- 
guishable'I rom  that  produced  by  gold,  although  no  gold  at  all  has  been 
used.  In  1895,  at  the  Convention,  and  in  1896,  at  the  Camera  Club 
Conference,  I  described  experiments  which  show  that  a  fixing  bath 
which  contains  lead  salts,  but  no  gold,  will  impart  to  gelatina-chlor- 
ide  prints  the  same  color  as  a  gold  toning  bath,  although,  of  course, 
they  can  contain  no  gold.  In  this  case,  also,  a  kind  of  sulphur  toning 
takes  place. 

"In  all  cases,  whether  the  fixing  bath  has  been  mixed  with  alum, 
or  with  an  acid,  or  with  a  lead  salt,  the  toning,  in  the  absence  of  gold, 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  some  silver  sub-sulphide.  Now  silver  sub- 
sulphide  is  very  liable  to  change,  and  gradually  splits  up  into  silver 
and  ordinary  silver  sulphide,  and  since  the  latter  in  thin  layers  has  a 
pale  yellowish  brown  color,  it  follows  that  the  chemical  change  is  ac- 
companied by  a  marked  fading  of  the  print. 

"At  the  same  time  I  pointed  out  that  even  when  a  combined  ton- 
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ing  and  fixing  bath  contained  gold  as  well  as  lead  salt  or  alum  (or  an 
acid)  or  both,  it  was  quite  possible  that  sulphur  toning  might  take 
place  before  the  gold  toning,  the  prints  consequently  being  drawn 
from  the  bath  before  any  gold  was  deposited  on  them  at  all. 

**The  prints  in  question  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Either  because  the  sulphur  toning  preceded  the  gold 
toning,  or  because  all  the  gold  had  been  very  quickly  used  up,  they 
acquired  the  proper  color,  and  were  consequently  withdrawn  from  the 
bath  before  gold  had  been  deposited  on  them.  The  result  was  that 
the  apparently  toned  images  owed  their  color  to  silver  sub-sulphide 
instead  of  to  gold,  and  they  were  very  liable  to  fade. 

**  No  information  was  forthcoming  as  to  which  of  the  prints  had 
been  toned  first  and  which  last,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  one  print  that  was  really  gold-toned  was  put  into  the  bath 
first  or  not.  It  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  danger  in  the  use  of  a  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath  containing  a  lead  salt  or  alum  or  an  acid  is  that  long  after  all 
the  gold  has  been  used  up  it  will  go  on  ** toning"  (sulphur  toning,  of 
course),  and  thus  lead  the  operator  to  suppose  that  it  is  all  right.  But 
the  prints  will  fade  sooner  or  later,  and  generally  sooner. 

**There  is  another  important  point  in  connection  with  this  partic- 
ular batch  of  prints.  Many  of  them,  quite  apart  from  the  fading, 
showed  a  yellowish  stain  extending  over  the  whites  as  well  as  over  the 
image,  and  frequently  in  patches,  instead  of  over  the  whole  print. 
This  stain  consisted  of  silver  sulphide.  Now  such  stains  may  be  pro- 
duced by  imperfect  fixing  or  by  imperfect  washing  after  fixing.  In 
the  former  case  they  are  generally  in  patches;  in  the  latter  they  usu- 
ally extend  over  the  whole  print.  In  the  prints  under  consideration 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  stains,  which  were  only  slight,  were 
the  result  of  imperfect  fixing;  but  whether  this  was  due  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  bath  through  being  used  over  and  over  again,  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  decomposing  action  of  the  citric  acid  and  alum  on  the 
hypo  had  made  it  much  weaker  than  it  was  supposed  to  be,  or  whether 
sulphur  toning  went  on  with  such  rapidity  that  the  prints  were  toned 
before  they  were  fixed,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  the  stains  illustrate 
another  possible  danger  in  the  use  of  the  combined  bath. 

**The  general  fact,  of  which  these  prints  are  but  one  more  illus- 
tration, is,  that  with  combined  toning  baths  containing  lead  salts  or 
alum  or  an  acid  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  prints  which  seem 
to  be  toned  are  really  toned  with  gold,  and  if  they  are  not  toned  with 
gold  the  odds  on  their  fading  are  very  great. 
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''The  moral  is,  use  separate  toning  and  fixing  baths,  and  keep 
your  toning  bath  as  simple  as  possible." 


The  Practice  of  the  Gum- Bichromate  Process. 

(A  Paper  Read  by  Mr.  James  Packham  at  the  Photogrraphic  Club,  Loodon.) 

A  LTHOUGH  this  method  of  printing  was  introduced  nearly  half  a 
^^  century  since,  it  was  not  much  followed  until  the  last  year  or 
two.  It  has  been  unmercifully  condemned  by  many  eminent  photog- 
raphers, and  even  by  some  who  claim  to  favor  a  tendency  towards 
broad  and  effective  results.  On  the  other  hand,  some  who  are  equally 
eminent  have  adopted  it  with  every  satisfaction,  and  there  are  many 
more  who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  all  that  can  be  gleaned  as  to  its 
manipulation. 

However,  it  must  be  understood  that  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ductile  of  processes,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  I 
would  advise  none  but  the  careful  and  painstaking  operator  to  adopt 
its  use,  as  it  will  demand  the  utmost  skill  to  arrive  at  any  high  degree 
of  success.  But  should  one  desire  to  establish  a  pronounced  individu- 
ality there  is  no  other  method  so  amenable  to  the  personal  will. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  champion  the  process  or  to  advocate  its 
adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods  of  printing.  I  am  here  by 
special  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  series  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments ;  or  rather  to  explain  how  the  few  results  I  have  here 
have  been  secured.  These  investigations  have  been  conducted  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  the  conditions  under  which  a  combination  of 
bichromated  gum  and  pigment  or  pigments  may  be  expected  to  give 
the  best  results.  Yet  I  think  I  may  with  every  consistency  be  allowed 
to  say  that  it  is  a  process  which  produces  indisputably  permanent  work, 
which  is  in  itself  a  great  recommendation. 

The  pure  and  simple  gum-bichromate  process  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  any  other  chromic  method.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Papier  Velours  of  Artigue;  although  the  latter  is  a  direct  printing 
pigmented  process,  it  is  materially  different  to  the  process  under 
consideration.  With  Artigue,  the  essential  result  of  the  method  de- 
pends upon  the  purity  of  the  whites.  This  is  secured  by  the  solubility 
of  a  substratum,  apparently  consisting  of  a  combination  of  gelatine, 
etc. 

With  the  gum-bichromate  method  it  is  sometimes  equally  desir- 
able to  obtain  pure  whites,  yet  no  protecting  medium  is  especially 
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provided.  No  doubt  some  such  action  does  take  place,  otherwise  the 
paper  would  be  degraded  in  the  high  lights  by  the  superimposed  pig- 
ment creeping  into  the  minute  intersticesbetween  the  fibrous  composi- 
tion of  the  paper;  and  we  may  presume  this  is  in  a  great  measure 
avoided  by  the  latest  method  of  preparing  the  paper  by  saturating  it 
with  the  strongest  possible  solution  of  the  chromic  salt.  The  cellular 
capillary  tissues,  of  the  fibres  of  the  paper  are  filled  presumably  with 
a  crystalline  formation  of  the  salt,  and  when  the  pigmented  gum 
mucilage  is  applied,  these  crystals  form  a  kind  of  obstructive  fortifica- 
tion against  the  entrance  of  the  color  into  the  minute  structural  re- 
cesses of  the  paper.  This  is  further  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  gum 
mucilage  is  of  such  specific  consistency  as  shall  hold  the  pigment  in 
suspension,  and  is  at  the  same  time  not  of  sufficient  fluidity  to  easily 
dissolve  and  replace  the  bichromate  salt.  The  atoms  of  fine  pig- 
ment being  surrounded  by  this  mucilaginous  substance,  are  in  a  man- 
ner, insulated,  and  do  not  actually  come  into  contact  with  the  paper 
until  after  development. 

By  the  effect  of  light  on  this  sensitized  mixture,  as  with  other  or- 
ganic chromated  substances,  a  certain  portion  of  the  gum  is  rendered 
more  or  less  insoluble;  this  is  dependent  upon  the  time  of  exposure, 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  thickness  of  the  pigmented  coating  and 
the  character  of  the  negative.  On  development,  such  of  the  pig- 
mented gum  as  has  not  been  rendered  insoluble  is  dissolved  out,  leav- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  paper  gradations  of  the  pigment  in  propor- 
tion to  the  solubility  of  the  coating. 

For  the  practical  working  of  the  process  the  first  considerations 
are  the  selection  of  a  suitable  paper,  the  character  of  the  subject  and 
the  effect  desired. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  paper  at  our  command  all  of  which 
give  varying  results.  Most  papers  that  absorb  the  bichromated  solu- 
tion and  are  of  a  deep  orange  tint  when  dry,  may  be  relied  on  to  work 
efficiently  if  they  are  not  absorbent  and  do  not  allow  the  pigmented 
gum  to  become  too  intimately  associated  with  their  fibres.  Where 
softness  and  not  too  brilliant  high  lights  are  desired, however,  a  certain 
amount  of  absorption  of  color  is  sometimes  an  advantage.  Those 
papers  which  are  heavily  sized,  especially  if  with  gelatine  or  starch, 
give  purer  whites,  much  detail  and  a  tendency  to  hardness.  These 
opposite  qualities  are  the  mediums  by  which  the  varying  and  charm- 
ing results  of  this  ductile  process  are  obtained. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  easily  worked  papers,  a  selec- 
tion of  which  will  give  a  wide  range  of  effect. 
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Michallet  paper  is  a  fairly  heavy  paper  of  the  kind  known  as 
"laid,"  with  distinctive  markings.  It  is  rather  coarse  in  texture, 
with  a  series  of  fine  lines  running  in  one  direction,  set  closely  to- 
gether; another  set  of  lines,  much  wider  apart  and  very  distinct 
(almost  inconveniently  so),  run  at  right  angles  to  these.  But  alto- 
gether it  is  an  easily  worked  paper,  readily  absorbing  the  bichromated 
solution,  and  taking  an  even  and  thin  coating  of  the  pigmented  gum. 

Allonge  is  a  rather  heavy  paper,  apparently  of  the  kind  known  as 
**wove,"  without  water-markings.  This  paper  has  one  side  which  is 
of  a  delightfully  fine  and  even  grain,  and  is  in  every  way  adapted  for 
this  process. 

Lallane  is  a  much  lighter  paper,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter of  Michallet,  but  much  more  delicate  in  its  markings. 

English  Cartridge  paper  works  well,  and  has  also  on  one  side  a 
semi-fine  grain,  similiar  to  Allonge,  but  as  it  is  rather  heavily  sized, 
the  resulting  prints  tend  to  hardness,  although  good  and  clear  high 
lights  are  obtainable. 

Whatman's  papers  give  excellent  results,  and  the  coarser  kinds  are 
well  adapted  for  very  broad  effects. 

With  the  advantages  securable  by  the  proper  chromatizing  of  the 
paper,  there  are  now  a  host  of  others  that  are  equally  well  adapted 
for  this  description  of  work.  Fine,  glazed  surface  papers  are  difficult 
to  manipulate,  but  when  skill  has  been  acquired,  they  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  some  cases.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the 
papers  used  for  water-color  drawings  have  two  distinct  surfaces,  which 
are  open  to  selection,  the  toothed  or  grained  side  being  the  one  on 
which  it  is  the  more  convenient  to  work. 

( To  be  Continued. ) 


The  American  Amateur  Photographer's    1897  Annual 

Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

JUDGES'  AWARD. 

We  have  received,  as  we  go  to  press,  the  report  ot  the  Judges  dated  January 
12,  1898.  The  slides  were  judged  on  the  screen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Camera  Club, 
113  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  this  city.  There  were  seven  competitors  and 
seventy-seven  slides  entered.  The  names  of  the  competitors  are,  Charles  N. 
Brown.  Charles  H.  Morse.  D.  G.  Archibald,  W.  Archibald,  W.  A.  Fraser,  J  W. 
Dunn  and  T.  J.  Preston.  Each  name  was  given  a  letter  and  the  respective  sets 
of  slides  were  identified  by  the  letters  in  the  judges'  report. 

The  following  is  the  report : 
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To  the  Editors  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  : 

The  Judges  having  carefully  examined  all  slides  submitted,  on  the  screen^  rec- 
ommend the  following  awards  to  be  made: 

Class  I. — Landscape,  with  or  without  fig^ures;  no  awards. — A  (C.  N.  Brown) 
and  E  (D.  G.  Archibald)  fail  to  receive  an  average  of  50  per  cent.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly poor. 

Class  II.— Portraiture  and  Genre  Studies;  no  awards.— C  (J.  W.  Dunn)  fails  to 
receive  even  50  per  cent.    Poor  technique  and  poor  artistic  judgment. 

Class  III. — Instantaneous  Work  or  Street  scenes;  no  awards. — F  (D.  G.  Archi- 
bald) very  poor  slides. 

Class  V.— Botanical  Subjects.— G  (William  A.  Fraser)  bronze  medal.  Percent- 
age somewhat  too  low  for  silver  medal. 

Class  VI.— Marines,  Seascapes  and  Cloud  Effects.— H  (William  A.  Fraser) 
bronze  medal.  Set  somewhat  unequal  in  quality  and  not  up  to  silver  medal.  The 
competitors  I  (C.  N.  Brown)  and  J  (W.  Archibald)  showed  up  very  poorly,  having 
misappiied  ray  fitters. 

Class  VIII.— Night  Photography  including  Flash  Light  Work.— M  (W.  A. 
Fraser)  silver  medal;  N  (W.  Archibald)  silver  medal.  We  suggest  two  silver 
medals,  as  the  sets  canoot  be  compared,  and  both  are  equally  good  in  their  respec- 
tive classes  of  work.  One  competitor  did  not  conform  to  the  rules  and  the  judges 
threw  out  his  slides.     Respectfully  submitted.  Alfred  Steiglitz 

Charles  I.  Berg. 

The  result  of  this  competition  will  add  twenty-four  interesting  and  attractive 
slides  to  the  prise  collection  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  clubs  and  will  no  doubt 
enhance  its  value.  We  regret  that  the  number  of  competitors  was  so  small  but 
trust  the  interest  manifested  will  be  sufiScient  to  swell  the  next  competition  to 
larger  dimensions. 


Boston    Sportsmen's    Exhibition  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphy. 

Mr.  J.  Prince  Loud,  President  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  has  sent  us  notice 
that  at  the  Sportsmen*s  Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Sportsmen's 
Association  there  is  to  be  under  his  supervision.  A  *' Department  of  Amateur 
Photography/'  consisting  of  a  loan  exhibition  of  photographs,  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  March  14  to  March  26,  1898. 

He  says :  Ample  and  well  lighted  space  will  be  devoted  to  the  display  of  photo- 
graphs pertaining  to  sportsmanship,  viz. :  Live  game,  animals  and  birds,  shooting, 
fishing,  canoeing  and  camp  scenes  and  views  of  athletic  and  field  sports  and  con. 
tests.     Enlargements  of  such  subjects  are  particularly  desired. 

The  co-operation  of  all  amateur  photv^graphers  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested is  cordially  invited.  All  expense  of  transportation  will  be  defrayed,  and  such 
contributions  as  may  be  received  will  be  promptly  returned  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Conditions. 

I.  Views  may  be  of  any  size  and  framed  or  unframed;  but  must  all  be  mounted 
no  single  mount  to  be  less  than  8x10  inches. 
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2.  Mounts  may  bear  the  title  of  each  subject  upon  the  face ;  but  in  every  case 
the  title,  also  full  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor,  must  appear  distinctly  upon 
the  back  of  each  mount  or  frame.  Any  printed  or  written  descriptive  matter,  if 
sent,  will  be  displayed  if  deemed  of  sufficient  interest. 

3.  Exhibits  too  heavy  for  mailing  should  be  sent  in  one  package  by  express. 
Prepaid  postal  or  express  charges  will  be  refunded  and  return  expenses  prepaid. 

4.  For  purposes  of  classification,  etc.  all  such  exhibits  should  be  sent  to  the 
Association's  Receiving  Rooms,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Room  6),  as  per  enclosed  label,  not  later  than  February  /.  In  cases  where  it  is 
found  impossible  to  prepare  exhibits  by  this  date,  they  may  be  received  later. 

5.  The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  advertising  photographs,  also  subjects  inap- 
propriate or  not  sufficiently  interesting  for  such  an  exhibition. 

6.  The  Association  will  take  the  utmost  care  of  exhibits  but  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  or  damage  either  in  transportation  or  during  the   exhibition. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  and  all  communications  relative  to  this  department 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Loud.  85  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Eastman  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  novel  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
numerous  and  varied  photographs,  illustrative  of  the  best  and  latest  progress  in 
film  photography,  which  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  comer  Twenty-third 
street  and  Fourth  avenue,  in  this  city,  from  January  4  to  January  15  last,  and  is 
substantially  the  same  exhibition  that  was  on  view  in  London  a  short  time  ago. 
The  Academy  of  Design  is  well  fitted  for  such  a  display,  being  excellently  lighted, 
roomy  and  centrally  located. 

Admission  was  in  effect  free,  only  the  card  of  the  visitor  being  asked  for.  After 
the  purchase  of  a  neatly  printed  catalogue  one  enters  the  stairway,  lined  on  each 
side  with  beautiful  palms  and  hears  strains  of  music  in  the  gallery,  something  com- 
paratively new  at  such  exhibitions. '  The  gallery  wall  is  lined  mostly  with  well 
executed  enlargements  and  contained  much  that  was  interesting.  But  the  chief 
hall  of  inteiest  was  the  South  gallery,  where  examples  of  the  best  photographic 
masters  were  hung. 

A  pleasing  variation  in  the  usual  monotonous  plan  of  hanging  photographs 
was  here  shown,  done,  we  believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz.  The 
wall,  of  the  usual  neutral  tint  or  color,  was  divided  into  wide  panels  or  festoons 
consisting  of  vertical  folds  of  a  light-colored  material,  adorned  about  eight  feet 
from  the  fioor  with  metal  ornaments,  representing  the  seal  of  the  company.  The 
effect  was  quite  pleasing,  causing  the  eye  to  readily  distinguish  the  several  groups 
of  pictures.  A  canop}-  hung  under  the  light  in  the  center  of  the  gallery  had  the 
effect  (when  one  stood  underneath  it)  of  causing  the  light  to  bring  out  the  photo- 
graphs with  greater  brilliancy. 

Entering  the  south  gallery  from  the  corridor  and  turning  to  the  right  on  the 
north  wall  we  came  at  once  upon  the  noted  royalty  photographs,  which  proved  so 
attractive  a  feature  in  London,  and  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  remarkably  clear 
6^x8)^  upright  photograph,  designated  as  No.  i,  made  by  Her  Royal  Highness^ 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Russia,  taken 
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in  Buckingham  Palace.  It  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  the  figure  being 
naturally  posed  and  evenly  and  softly  lighted.  There  were  over  eighteen  photo- 
graphs, enlargements  and  small  originals,  contributed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
family.  No.  lo  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  a  portrait,  had 
the  merit  of  showing  good  technical  skill  and  was  quite  clear. 

An  enlargement  (21)  entitled  *'An  Eastern  Scent,"  by  Madame  A.  Brion,  dis- 
played good  technique,  it  being  a  snapshot  of  a  street  in  Morocco  or  some  Eastern 
country.  An  attractive  landscape,  showing  an  evening  effect  with  pretty  detail 
in  the  foreground,  was  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford's  picture,  entitled  *'On  the  Marsh." 
George  Eastman  also  had  a  capital  enlargement  of  a  picture  he  made  of  the  **  Arc 
de  Triumphe,"  Paris.  These  appear  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  gallery  in  the 
center  of  which  was  located  an  extra  enlargement  by  that  talented  and  versatile 
artist  photographer,  J.  Craig  Annan,  entitled  **  Go  van  Ferry."  It  was  a  picture  of 
masses  of  light  and  shade.  The  natural  glimmer  of  the  water  in  the  foreground, 
the  black  outline  of  the  boat,  the  glimmer  of  the  ripple  at  the  bow,  the  background 
outline  of  buildings  with  smoke  issuing  from  chimneys,  and  the  sky  filled  with 
clouds  through  bright  patches  of  which  the  light  gleams  towards  the  observer  all  went 
to  make  up  a  picture  that  looked  verily  like  an  etching.  Right  near  this,  to  the 
left,  was  a  sweet  little  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  distinct,  attractively  lighted,  the 
hands  under  the  chin  and  elbows  on  a  table,  very  naturally  posed,  by  the  same 
author  (No.  40),  showing  his  capabilities  in  the  utilization  of  the  photographic  ait  as 
nothing  else  could.  At  the  opposite  end  of  this  gallery  was  another  striking  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  Annan,  No.  140,  called  "Grime  and  Glitter"  the  picture  was  in  the 
natural  beautiful  water  effect.  His  "Nancy"  panel  photo  of  a  pretty  girl  was  also 
attractive.  We  notice  too,  much  excellent  work  by  Miss  Francis  B.  Johnston,  one 
of  her  street  scenes  (46),  in  Trafalgar  Square,  being  paiticularly  good.  Mr.  George 
Davison  has  several  interesting  photographs,  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  (34) 
"At  Molessey  Lock,"  being  decidedly  of  his  impressionable  style.  That  is,  to 
stand  four  feet  away  from  it  every  part  looks  blurred;  the  mass  of  Wliite  sail  of  the 
boat  stands  out  against  a  dark  background,  and  the  edge  of  the  sail  is  indistinct; 
but  if  viewed  at  ten  feet  or  more  distant,  its  softness  and  picturesqueness  becomes 
more  apparent,  the  masses  harmonizing  to  produce  an  agreeable  picture.  Perhaps 
one  of  his  best  is  "A  Wet  Day  in  London,"  and  a  fire  scene.  He  also  had  a  few 
portrait  studies  of  average  quality.  We  noticed  his  picture,  called  "Low  Tide,'* 
possessed  remarkable  artistic  merit  for  a  simple  subject.  Excellent  street  scenes 
are  displayed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton,  and  Major  Lysaght  has  characteristic  market 
scenes,  so  crisp  and  clear  that  they  distinguish  him  as  an  expert  hand  camera 
photographer. 

Another  well-known  English  photographer,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  displayed  several  of 
his  recent  pictures.  We  noticed  among  them  a  very  attractive  evening  picture  (136) 
entitled  "The  Shallows."  The  foreground  was  composed  of  reeds  which  broke  up 
the  monotonous  effect  of  smooth  water. 

Miss  Ziada  Ben-Yussuf  had  one  picture  (116)  entitled  "The  Dancing  Girl,"  very 
carefully  posed,  while  the  drapery  and  dress  was  tastefully  arranged. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  did  not  have  many  photographs,  but  we  noticed  one  (128) 
entitled  "On  a  Scotch  Loch,"  which  was  particularly  happy  in  the  rendering  of  the 
clouds  and  the  location  of  the  boat  with  reference  to  the  other  features  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  A.  Horsley   Hinton,   another    artistic    photographer,  had  a  few  pictures 
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among  them  was  observed  one  (77)  entitled  "The  Banks  ot  th*   Wey,*'  which  de- 
monstrated his  ability  in  landscape  work* 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ramsay's  picture  (96)  ''Houses  of  Parliament"  was  quite  a  success 
on  a  subject  somewhat  difficult  to  render. 

One  of  the  clearest  direct  photographs  was  (151)  by  Dr.  Spiriti,  entitled  **A 
Scene  in  Naples/'  which  represented  a  street  scene  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
distinctness  with  which  the  faces  of  the  beggars  and  others  came  out,  showing  an 
excellent  definition  of  the  lens  at  full  aperture.     It  was  a  ty^xSyi  photograph. 

Appropriately  grouped  among  the  numerous  prominent  English  photographers 
was  observed  work  by  a  few  distinguished  Americans.  Among  them  we  noticed 
several  pictures  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  one  (32)  was  "On  the  Elevated,"  represent- 
ing a  scene  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York  showing  a  train  of  cars  approaching,  with  a 
mass  of  smoke  and  steam  bein^  emitted  from  the  smokestack,  while  the  foreground 
was  the  usual  wet  roadway.  We  might  remark  here  that  the  latest  effects  in  pic- 
torial photographic  work  seems  to  be  to  choose  a  wet  street  on  the  supposition  that 
the  damp  pavements  reflects  the  light  of  the  sky,  thus  breaking  up  the  monotony 
of  the  pavement.  Mr.  Stieglitz  also  had  a  very  good  picture  (383)  entitled  "A 
Winter  Afternoon,"  taken  in  Central  Park,  and  several  other  pictures  of  equal  merit. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg  had  several  portraits — studies.  Among  them  we  noticed  a 
large  panel  portrait  (114)  as  being  very  carefully  posed  and  having  a  pleasing  soft 
effect. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Eickmeyer,  Jr.,  another  American  worker  of  note,  displayed  some 
of  his  latest  pictures,  notably  one  (113)  entitled  "The  Aquarium,"  in  which  he  was 
assisted  in  taking  by  Mr.  James  L.  Breese.  It  is  a  very  simple  subject  showing  two 
little  girls  looking  at  a  tumbler  of  water  placed  on  a  window  sill  and  the  light  ap- 
parently comes  through  the  window  sidewise  to  the  direction  of  the  lens.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  very  clear  and  attractive.  Another  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer's  pictures 
(125)  is  entitled  '*  In  Wonder  Land,'*  which  represents  the  same  little  girls  sitting 
on  a  mat  in  front  of  a  grate  fire  watching  the  fire.  The  effect  of  the  fire  in  the 
grate  is  very  adroitly  arranged  and  the  position  of  the  girls  quite  natural. 

In  this  room  we  notice  the  work  of  two  other  American  workers  of  well-known 
ability,  one  Mr.  John  E.  Dumont,  who  had  several  studies,  the  latest  (30)  being  en- 
titled "The  Chorister."  which  represented  his  usual  model  posed  in  the  capacity  of 
a  violinist,  holding  the  violin  in  one  hand  and  beating  time  with  the  bow.  The 
light  and  all  the  effects  were  very  nicely  combined  and  were  equal  to  Mr. 
Dumont' s  usual  work. 

The  other  gentleman,  Mr.  W  D.  Post's  picture  (131)  was  "A  Pasadena  Land- 
scape." It  has  been  honored  with  many  prizes  in  other  places,  and  a  short  distance 
away  resembles  very  closely  an  etching,  so  nicely  arranged  were  all  the  respective 
part.*  of  the  picture. 

We  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  prominent  workers  whose  work  was  on 
exhibition  in  the  south  gallery.  There  were  numerous  others  of  considerable  merit, 
but  as  a  whole  this  particular  room  shows  a  more  diversified  collection  of  art 
photographs  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  In  the  corridor  north  of  the  South 
gallery  are  displayed  many  other  pictures  by  American  and  foreign  photographers. 
Here  we  notice  a  picture  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  (182)  entitled  ^'Shopping  Hours  at  Christ- 
mas Time,"  taken  near  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  looking  northeast 
and  having  Madison  Square  Park  and  the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden  as  a 
background,  which  was  very  neatly  arranged.     There  were  also  several  portraits 
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in  this  corridor  by  other  workers  which  were  interesting.  Dr.  Seward  Webb  had 
a  picture  (25)  entitled  '*A  Four-in-Hand"  which  was  very  good. 

Mr.  William  Jennings,  of  Philadelphia,  had  a  photograph  (255)  "A  Wet  Day  on 
the  Strand,"  which  compared  very  favorably  with  the  work  of  others  in  this  line. 

Mr.  Henry  Troth  had  a  picture(i98)  "Old  Mill  Race,"  which  was  up  to  his  usual 
merit  as  a  landscape  photographer,  and  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Camera  Club,  had  a  picture  (196)  entitled  "On  the  Boulevard,"  which  was  very 
good.  We  found  other  pictures  of  his  displayed  in  different  places,  all  of  equal 
quality. 

Going  from  the  corridor  into  the  west  room  we  found  a  vast  number  of  small 
photographs,  arranged  in  large  frames,  representing  the  results  of  the  prize  photo- 
graphic competition  held  in  1897  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  They  were  divided 
into  several  classes,  and  the  prizes  were  distributed  according  to  the  technical  merit 
of  the  respective  exhibits.  As  a  whole  they  were  very  interesting,  showing  the 
possible  uniformity  that  can  be  obtained  by  skillful  manipulation  of  the  Eastman 
film.  These  pictures  were  hardly  larger  than  4x5  in  size  and  several  were  smaller. 
One  frame  in  particular,  about  4x5  feet  square,  held  nothing  but  pocket  kodak  photo- 
graphs. 

In  the  North  gallery  were  displayed  larger  direct  photographs  and  also  frames 
of  small  pictures.  Coming  to  the  East  gallery,  filled  with  technical  exhibits,  we 
found  much  that  was  interesting.  Here  were  examples  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
toned  bromide  prints,  illustrating  the  effects  of  different  chemicals  on  the  color,  also 
examples  of  bromide  films  coated  with  the  emulsion  and  uncoated.  Examples  of 
the  transferrotype  paper  by  the  use  of  which  the  developed  image  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  material,  such  as  cloth,  glass,  chinaware,  etc.,  were  also  exhibited. 
There  were  also  panoramic  views  from  negatives  taken  by  Col.  Stewart' s  pano- 
ramic camera,  which  were  very  good  in  their  way.  Another  feature  was  examples 
of  solarized  negatives,  that  is,  a  positive  taken  direct  in  the  camera.  These  dis- 
played the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  transparent  films  and  hung  on  the  wall  of  this 
room  were  found  some  very  fine  X-ray  photographs  made  by  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  Eastman  paper. 

The  lantern  slides  and  transparencies  were  displayed  in  what  is  called  the 
"lantern  slide  tunnel."  It  was  like  a  rectangular  tent  on  the  sides  of  which  were 
hung  lantern  slides  and  transparencies.  On  the  outside  were  wings  rising  upward 
at  an  angle  from  the  side  of  the  tent  which  reflected  the  light  from  the  skylight 
toward  the  slides  and  formed  a  light  background  by  which  they  could  readily  be 
seen. 

One  of  the  newest  things  in  the  way  of  taking  enlaigements  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  harsh  contrast  of  black  and  white  masses,  is  to  lay  or  place  in  contact 
with  the  surfiice  ot  the  sensitive  sheet,  a  sheet  of  bolting  cloth,  such  as  is  used  in 
flour  mills  for  bolting  flour,  commonly  called  cheesecloth,  and  allowing  the  light  to 
pass  through  this  cloth  and  impress  the  image  of  the  negative  upon  the  paper.  The 
several  dots  made  by  the  cloth  where  the  light  passes  through  and  where  it  cannot 
pass  through  serve  to  break  up  the  deep  shadow  and  also  the  high  lights  and  pro- 
duces a  softness  of  the  picture  which  otherwise  cannot  be  obtained. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  exhibition,  while  mainly  intended  to  result  in 
benefit  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  still  is  interesting  in  showing  the  remarkable 
general  use  of  photography  all  over  the  world,  and  particularly  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Our  Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request^  accompanied  by  stamps  for  re- 
turn postage:  andt  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  Thk  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

Norman  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  has  done  very  well  both  in  photographing  and  grouping 
**A  Day  in  June,"  and  "Interested,"  but  for  both  the  upright  form  would  have  been 
better  than  the  oblong.  The  principal,  indeed  the  only  interest  in  both  are  the 
groups,  in  the  one  a  young  lady  reading  from  the  Buffalo  Express  to  her  compan- 
ions, and  a  mother  reading  from  The  Youth's  Companion  to  her  children  in  the 
other,  and  in  both  the  space  right  and  left  with  the  profusion  of  microscopically 
sharp  marguerites  and  foliage  tends  to  draw  the  eye  from  them.  Two  inches  cut 
from  the  left  of  the  former,  and  the  same  from  the  right  of  the  latter  would  be  an 
improvement;  but  still  better  to  have  photographed  them  as  uprights.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  necessity  for  attention  to  apparently  little  things,  we  may  say  that 
the  two  braids  of  hair,  like  Chinamen's  *' tails,"  hanging  down  the  back  of  the  girl 
in  "Interested"  in  straight  parallel  lines  is  a  very  objectionable  feature.  They 
might  have  been  made  into  one,  or  flung  across  the  shoulder.  Any  way  would 
have  been  better  than  they  are. 

Lawrence  Whitcomb. — ** Buzzards  Bay  in  November"  is  a  good  realization  of 
gloomy  November  in  both  sea  and  sky,  and  would  have  been  quite  as  effective, 
and  otherwise  much  better  if  lighter  printed.  "A  July  Day  on  the  Upper  Charles  " 
has  the  making  of  a  fine  picture,  but  net  from  this  point  of  view.  The  straight 
horizontal  line  running  right  across  the  foreground  is  fatal  to  pictorial  effect. 

Fred.  W.  Gill's  *' A  Woodland  Stream"  is  a  good  photograph  with  a  beautiful 
foreground  of  real  watei  running  among  boulders.  The  bridge  in  the  distance, 
however,  should  not  have  been  taken  ''straight  on,"  and  the  trees  on  each  side  are 
so  nearly  alike  as  to  suggest  a  pair  of  scales.  From  a  different  point  of  view  this 
might  have  been  a  good  picture,  as  it  is,  it  is  only  a  good  photograph. 

Arthur  L.  Loveless. — ^"'A  Critical  Moment"  is  a  weak,  washed-out  like  print 

probably  from  over  toning — of  three  boys  at  marbles  on  a  board  walk,  which  is  sim- 
ply white  paper.  It  is  not  worth  notice.  "Do  You  Like  Butter?"  as  a  photograph 
is  just  as  good  as  the  other  is  bad.  In  fact  its  technique  is  perfect.  From  a  pic- 
torial point  of  view  it  is  utterly  spoiled  by  what  he  calls  vignetting,  but  which  is 
simply  the  tearing  away  of  the  film  in  irregular  patches.  But  had  it  been  other- 
wise faultless  it  would  have  been  spoiled  as  a  picture  by  the  absolutely  unneces- 
sary and  distracting  line  made  by  the  rake  going  at  an  angle  right  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  figures  just  as  they  are,  without  the  rake,  and  with  the  background  com- 
plete, would  have  been  as  fine  an  example  of  genre  as  we  have  seen,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  adorn  our  pages  with  it. 
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C.  G.  Moore's  "Mountain  Road"  is  a  well  selected  subject,  well  photographed 
in  a  suitable  light.  It  is  just  one  of  those  pictures  of  which  we  often  say  they  are 
so  good  that  we  wish  they  had  been  better.  The  improvement  here  would  have 
been  to  have  included  a  little  more  of  the  material  on  the  right,  perhaps  as  far  as 
the  root  of  the  tree,  only  "the  upper  half  of  which  is  visible.  This  would  have 
thrown  the  bridge  just  sufficiently  out  of  the  middle  to  make  the  composition  in 
every  way  satisfactory.     We  shall  have  pleasure  however  in  reproducing  it  as  it  is. 

Fred.  N.  Colburn  in  "Peace"  sends  a  study  to  which  we  would  direct  special 
attention.  In  our  September  number  we  reproduced  a  study  from  the  same  model 
the  faults  of  which  we  had  pointed  out  in  a  previous  issue,  and  which  in  this  are 
beautifully  overcome  or  corrected.  It  is,  as  our  readers  will  see  on  another  page, 
a  beautiful  study,  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  best  equipped  gallery,  although  it 
was  made  in  an  ordinary  room,  the  source  of  light  being  a  bay  window.  There  is 
however,  still  room  tor  improvement.  A  little  longer  exposure  would  have  enabled 
development  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  have  lowered  the  tone  of  the  lights  just 
enough  to  have  indicated  the  natural  texture  of  the  lighted  parts  of  the  face.  Per- 
fection can  be  reached  only  by  patient  persevering  work,  and  our  correspondent  is 
on  the  right  track. 

Fred.  H.  Pallard. — "Northland,"  a  steamer  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view  as  nearly  perfect  as  there  is  any  use  for.  Beautiful  clouds,  rip- 
pling water,  and  rolling  smoke  from  the  three  funnels,  but  sadly  faulty  in  what  in 
our  "Beginners'  Column"  we  qbM^^ posift'on.  Seven  parts  of  sky  to  eight  parts  of 
water,  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat  at  the  top  of  it,  as  if  it  were  on  a  toboggan  slide 
ready  to  rush  down.  Had  the  lens  been  raised  so  as  to  give  only  five,  or  say  six, 
parts  of  water  to  ten  or  nine  of  sky,  we  should  have  considered  it  equal  to  the  best 
marine  picture  of  the  season.  An  inch  trimmed  from  the  empty  sheet  of  water  in 
the  foreground  would  very  much  improve  this  and  give  what  is  now  simply  a  good 
photograph  some  claim  to  be  a  picture. 

R.  P.  Cattrall's  "In  the  Country,"  which  ahould  have  been  called  "Rustic 
Wooing,"  is  a  good  subject  not  very  well  carried  out.  A  young  man  and  woman 
with  a  fence  between  them,  are  evidently  engaged  with  the  "old,  old  story;"  but 
the  fence  has  been  made  to  cross  the  picture  in  an  almost  straight  horizontal  line, 
or  rather,  and  worse  still,  half  a  dozen  parallel  lines,  in  the  most  unpicturesque  way. 
In  such  a  composition  the  fence  should  be  at  an  angle.  The  technique  is  good  and 
the  sky  fine.  "In  the  Meadow,"  a  cow  giving  her  calf  its  dinner,  is  very  good,  al- 
though the  clouds  are  too  feeble.  We  should,  however,  have  preferred  it  in  the 
form  of  an  upright.  There  is  too  much  landscape  for  the  subiect.  The  motif  be- 
ing the  figures,  the  eye  is  apt  to  wander  over  the  too  large  extent  of  meadow  in- 
stead of  resting  on  the  objective  point  of  the  picture. 

A.  R.  Backman. — "A  Portage"  is  a  good  subject,  and  from  a  well-selected  point, 
but  would  have  made  a  better  picture  if  the  lens  had  been  raised  a  little.  The 
foreground,  although  interesting  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  the  use  of  so  much 
of  it.  We  shall  reproduce  it,  and  leave  our  readers  to  experiment  by  covering  a  por- 
tion of  it  and  see  how  it  is  thereby  improved.  "Waste  Water"  is  from  a  wrong 
point  of  view.  A  principal  object  should  not  be  in  the  very  center.  Photographed 
from  a  different  point  and  lighter  printed  this  might  have  been  also  a  fairly  good 
picture. 

W.  T.  Simpson. — "Pawpawing"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of  the  merely  repro- 
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duction  variety.  One  boy  standing  as  if  plucking  fruit  from  a  tree,  another  kneeling 
as  if  picking  up  something,  but  no  idea  is  conve^^ed  or  impression  made;  and  the 
background  is  simply  a  meaningless  conglomeration  of  foliage.  '*At  the  Ford"  is 
very  much  better.  A  good  subject  photographed  from  a  good  point  of  view,  the 
only  fault  being  that  the  camera  was  much  too  far  away.  The  ford  and  the  cattle 
crossing  is  the  motif  or  objective  point,  and  the  sacrificing  of  a  portion  of  both  right 
and  left,  especially  the  left  to  get  the  rest  on  a  larger  scale  would  have  been  a  real 
advantage. 

C.  A.  Hale*s  "Sunset"  is  a  beautiful  cloud  effect,  although  the  sun  is  a  little  too 
high  to  warrant  the  title.  The  only  improvement  we  can  suggest  would  have  been 
the  lowering  of  the  lens  just  enough  to  have  given  a  little,  a  very  little  more  land 
in  proportion  to  sky.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  that  class  of  work.  "The  Quarrel  and 
Reconciliation"  is  a  successful  attempt  at  genre  work,  with  the  serious  objection  of 
a  distracting  background.  The  parallel  lines  of  the  stair  should  have  been  avoided. 
The  action  of  the  figures  is  so  good  and  tells  the  story  so  well,  that  if  the  negative 
was  ours  we  should  feel  tempted  to  print  in  a  more  suitable  background.  We  shall 
reproduce  it  as  an  example  of  what  is  at  once  very  good  and  very  bad ;  and  hope  to 
see  more  of  our  correspondent's  work. 

Frank  L.  Wilcox. — **At  the  Well"  is  an  excellent  subject,  well  arranged  and 
photographed,  but  might  have  been  considerably  better.  The  high  lights  aie  too 
much  scattered,  and  the  white  well  should  have  been  contrasted  by  a  dark  dress. 
As  a  rule,  unless  there  be  something  not  only  attractive  but  assisting  in  the  sur- 
roundings, such  subjects  are  better  upright  than  oblong.  It  would  have  been  so  in 
this  case.  The  expanse  of  cottage  front  on  the  right  does  not  benefit  the  subject, 
and  as  we  have  often  said  whatever  does  not  help,  hinders.  An  upright  that  just 
excluded  the  tree  on  the  lett  and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  door  on  the  right  would 
be  a  finer  picture.     We  believe  in  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 

G.  F.  Bragdon's  "Relic  of  Bygone  Days"  is  an  old  covered  bridge  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  and  a  river  with  a  rocky  bank  on  one  side  and  trees  to  the  water's 
edge  on  the  other.  It  is  not  of  niuch  interest  as  an  object ;  flat,  as  if  printed  from 
a^too  thin  negative,  and  the  printed-in  sky  much  too  dark.  Nobody  ever  saw  white 
clouds  on  such  a  dark  sky;  and  water  under  such  could  not  be  so  brilliantly  lighted. 
Nature  is  not  art,  but  art  does  not  so  violate  nature. 

W.  H.  Roberts. — "Before  the  Storm"  is  a  very  beautiful  marine  view.  The 
sun,  half  hidden  by  the  threatening  clouds,  makes  an  irregular  stream  of  shimmer- 
ing light  on  the  rippling  water,  just  enough  to  show  two  sail  boats  hurrying  home. 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it,  as  well  as  "Mending  Dolly's  Dress" — very 
different,  but  not  less  beautiful  or  less  pictorially  effective.  It  only  needs  one 
thing  to  make  it,  in  our  opinion,  perfect,  some  small  object  low  in  tone,  not  lighter 
than  the  leg  of  the  chair,  in  the  left  foreground.  We  shall  notice  the  portrait  next 
month. 

Framil. — "Good  Morning,"  a  pretty  girl  parting  a  pair  of  portieres  and  giving 
the  morning  salutation,  is  a  good  idea  [well  arranged  and  well  lighted,  but  much 
too  deeply  printed.  A  minor  fault  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  figure  just  above  the  an- 
kles; such  pictures  should  show  the  full  length.  "The  Bayside,"  except  for  just  a 
shade  over  printing,  the  besetting  sin  of  our  correspondent,  is  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture. On  the  right  foreground  a  bay  of  rippling  water  backed  by  dense  foliage,  on 
the  left  a  winding  grassy  bank  leading  by  a  gentle  curve  to  a  landing  to  which  is 
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made  fast  a  small  boat,  and  still  further,  to  an  indicated  village,  the  indication  be- 
ing simply  the  church  spire ;  and  above  all  a  beautiful  and  suitable  sky.  As  it  is 
it  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  might,  by  a  little  more  thought,  have  been  made  a  fine 
one.  Two  figures  of  the  right  kind  coming  to  or  going  from  the  boat  and  the 
church  steeple  would  have  told  the  story  and  given  just  that  human  interest  to  the 
composition  which  raises  pictures  from  the  merely  beautiful  to  the  fine.  We  shall 
reproduce  it. 

F.  E.  Foster  sends  "After  the  Opera"  and  "Heirlooms,"  the  former  a  fan,  a 
chrysanthemum,  and  what  looks  like  a  small  lace  shawl,  the  latter  a  book,  probably 
an  old  family  Bible,  a  dinner  plate,  a  pitcher  and  a  tall  glass  bottle,  on  a  table  in 
front  of  a  folding  screen  of  fluted  figured  material,  all  of  the  most  perfect  technique; 
the  perfection  of  photography,  but  qui  bono?  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  excellent  pho- 
tographic ability  and  good  material.  There  may  be  some  credit  in  successfully 
painting  "still  life"  because  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do,  but  there  is  none,  oi  at 
least  very  little  in  photographing  it. 

E.  M.  Roger. — "Pastime"  is  fairly  well  grouped  but  as  a  composition  is  injured 
by  the  white  line  running  almost  horizontally  across  the  print.  The  technique  is 
also  at  fault,  as  the  white  dresses  are  simply  white  paper.  A  developer  weak  in  ox- 
idizer, say  pyro  or  metal,  one  grain  in  each  ounce,  might  have  given  the  necessary 
detail.  A  reference  to  the  picture  on  page  400  of  our  September  number  will  show 
what  we  mean,  although  much  delicate  detail  was  lost  in  the  engraving.  The  lens 
has  been  too  much  pointed  down  throwing  the  horizon  almost  to  the  top  of  the  print, 
as  if  we  were  getting  a  "bird's-eye  view  of  the  group."  "Going  after  Flour"  is  a 
first-rate  photograph  and  nothing  more.  A  background  of  dense  foliage  and  close 
up  to  it  a  horse  and  a  wagon  with  three  boys  staring  at  the  camera.  It  is  a  very 
good  reproduction  without  the  slightest  claim  to  be  a  picture. 

R.  C.  Becker. — "Somebody's  Darling,"  a  child  in  a  wheelbarrow,  is  a  poor  pho- 
tograph of  an  uninteresting  subject;  uninteresting,  that  is,  in  the  way  it  is  lighted 
and  in  its  arrangement.  A  picture  must  have  both  light  and  shade,  and  very 
little  of  the  latter  can  be  had  with  the  sun  as  it  was  when  this  was  exposed.  "Re- 
flections" is  a  very  fine  photograph  of  a  very  good  subject,  fiom  about  the  worst 
possible  point  of  view.  It  should  have  been  from  very  much  to  the  right  or  left,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  very  objectionable  horizontal  line,  the  margin  of  the  water,  run- 
ning right  across  the  print.  Try  again,  and  just  before  exposing  throw  a  stone  into 
the  water  to  destroy  the  reflections. 

Arthur  F.  Atkinson's  "In  the  Sierras"  is  a  well  selected  bit  of  woodland  or 
forest  that  might  be  of  anywheie,  as  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  it.  It  is 
a  good  photograph  but  hardly  anything  more.  "Backward,  Turn  Backward"  is 
more  ambitious  and  more  successful,  although  there  is  room  for  improvement.  A 
man  well  up  in  years  sits  pouring  over  the  pages  of  a  book  that  may  be  bringing 
back  the  long  ago;  but  he  should  have  been  considerably  older.  The  lamp  on  the 
table  should  not  have  been  there,  as  it  is  very  evident  the  light  does  not  come  from 
it,  and  it  tends  to  distract  attention  from  the  figure.  It  is  a  very  promising  attempt 
and  should  encourage  our  correspondent  to  perseverance.  But  he  must  do  a  deal 
more  thinking,  and  realize  that  every  square  inch  of  such  a  composition  is  worth 
considering. 

J.  C.  Douglas. — "The  Old  Bridge"  is  a  much  too  flat— presumably  from  over 
exposure — photograph  of  a  good  subject  from  a  bad  point  of  view.      Nothing  of  the 
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kind  should  be  taken  "straight  on."  From  a  point  considerably Jto  the  right  or  left 
and  with  at  least  a  third  less  foreground,  it  might  have  been  a  good  [picture.  Ex- 
actly the  same  must  be  said  of  the  waterfall. 

W.  E.  Cogswell. — **A  California  Road"  has  the  same  faults  as  the  prints  no- 
ticed in  November.  Its  pictorial  quality  is  destroyed  by  being  taken  trom  "right 
in  the  middle  of  the  road."  It  also  bears  striking  evidence  of  having  been  taken 
with  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus  for  the  size  of  the  picture  in  the^fearf ul  exag- 
geration of  the  foreground  and  the  diminished  distance.  "Dick"  is  a  very  good 
picture  of  a  dog  sitting  on  a  chair;  but  he  is  made  to  play  second  fiddle  to  a  back- 
ground of  ivy,  almost  every  leaf  of  which  is  a  point  of  light  and  so  distracting  as  to 
leave  little  attention  to  spare  for  the  poor  doggie.  The  last  sentence  in  our  Novem- 
ber notice  is  stjU  as  applicable  as  ever.  We  may  add  that  the  technique  is  very 
^ood,  the  printing  especially  so. 

F.  P.  Streeper's  "Fun  Among  the  Leaves,"  an  upright  of  a  leaf -strewn  path 
through  the  woods,  with  a  woman  and  child.  It  is  a  good  picture  and  might  have 
been  better.  It  is  a  well  selected  subject,  excellent  in  composition  and  the  treat- 
ment such  as  to  satisfactorily  convey  the  idea  of  the  approaching  "fall."  There  is 
pleasing  contrast  in  youth  and  age,  and  light  and  dark  dresses,  and  the  bright  point 
made  by  the  child  relieves  the  otherwise  tendency  to  the  sombre.  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture,  but  we  should  have  concentrated  the  points  of  interest  by  bringing  the  fig- 
ures closer  together  and  givtbg  the  lady  something  to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent 
stiifness.  Our  correspondent's  old  fault,  a  white  paper  sky  is  here  also,  and  by  its 
glaring  untruth  becomes  a  disturbing  object. 

Lawrence  Whitcomb's  "Mother  and  Child"  is  a  decided  success.  Composition, 
motifs  and  lighting  are  excellent,  and  the  white  dress  of  the  child,  so  often  a  stum- 
bling block,  is  full  of  beautiful  detail.  "The  Upper  Charles  River"  has  only  one 
fault,  an  excess  of  light  on  the  surface  of  the  water  that  makes  it  untrue.  A  very 
little  partial  reduction  on  the  negative  would  easily  remedy  the  fault.  The  point  of 
view  is  fine,  the  cloudy  sky  is  both  beautiful  and  suitable,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
charming  picture. 

E.  S.  Wilson's  "Look  Pleasant  Kitty,"  a  girl  holding  a  kitten  while  being  pho- 
tographed is  a  good  idea  well  carried  out,  except  that  the  background,  the  entrance 
to  the  home,  is  too  pronounced  and  the  oft  repeated  horizontal  lines  are  unpleas- 
ant. The  lighting  is  good  and  the  picture  altogether  attractive.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  "Music  Hath  Charms,"  a  laborer  sitting  on  the  "stoop"  playing  a  "Jew's 
Harp"  to  which  a  boy  is  attentively  listening;  although  it  is  too  darkly  printed* 
The  lines  are  here  too,  but  as  they  are  more  or  less  balanced  by  others  at  a  different 
angle  they  are  not  so  offensive.  The  serious  fault  is  the  mass  of  high  light  on  the 
left  of  the  figure.  This  should  have  been  removed,  or  kept  very  much  lower  in  tone. 
But  for  that  we  should  have  had  real  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  picture.  The 
more  we  look  at  it  the  better  we  like  it,  and  if  our  correspondent  will  send  us  a 
lighter  printed  copy  we  shall  reproduce  it  in  spite  of  the  fault. 

Bert  Fowle's  "The  Willows"  is  of  no  particular  interest,  and  had  it  been  other* 
wise  the  white  paper  sky  and  water  would  have  spoiled  it.  It  was  not  worth  pho- 
tographing. "November  Days"  is  very  much  better,  both  in  selection  and  execu- 
tion ;  indeed,  but  for  the  white  sky,  would  have  been  entitled  to  rank  as  a  picture, 
and  a  very  good  one.  Such  skies  are  intolerable,  and  if  the  photographer  cannot 
print  in  something  better,  he  couH  at  least  tone  them  down  to  something  like  truth. 
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Our  Table. 

Delta  Matt,  Atlas  and  Albuma  Papers. — ^We  have  received  samples  of  these 
papers  from  the  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Co.,  and  having  subjected  them  to  the  test 
of  practical  work,  can  confidently  recommend  them  as  the  perfection  of  .printing 
surfaces.  The  Albuma  is  a  gelatine  paper  that  gives  almost  any  desired  tone  in 
the  simple  combined  bath  we  employ,  or  by  separate  solutions,  but  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  caution  our  readers  against  the  bath  recommended  in  the  "  directions  for  use.' 
Yhe  Delta  Matt  will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  high-class  artistic  work. 

Second  Step  in  Photography,  and  A  Reference  Book  of  Practical  Photog- 
raphy. Bj^  F.  Dundas  Todd,  Chicago:  The  Photo- Be  aeon  Company, — The  first  is  a 
brief  but  well  written  description  of  photographic  apparatus  and  how  to  handle 
it,  an  equally  brief,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  good  advice  as  to  picture  making;  some 
sensible  advice  regarding  the  dark  room,  and  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  printing 
on  various  papers.  Taking  it  all  in  all.  it  is  a  book  from  which  beginners  may  gee 
a  good  deal  of  much  needed  information. 

The  second  is  more  difficult  to  dehne.  It  is  really  a  series  of  over  200  paragraphs 
each  giving  some  description  or  useful  information  about  some  piece  of  apparatus 
material,  or  method  of  working,  and  ranging  over  almost  the  whole  photographic 
field,  but  without  any  apparent  system  or  connection.  There  is,  however  a  copi> 
ous  index,  a  reference  to  which  may  help  the  less  experienced  at  least  out  of  many 
difficulties.  The  books  show,  not  only  that  Mr.  Todd  knows  much  about  photog 
rapby,  but  also  that  he  knows  how  to  communicate  that  knowledge. 

The  International  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin;  New  York: 
E.  d^  //.  T.  Anthony  <j^  Co. — A  book  to  which  eighty-seven  writers,  all  more  or  less 
well  known  and  some  of  world  wide  reputation,  have  contributed,  must  be  interest- 
ing, and  when  their  subjects  are  all  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  photogra- 
phy, it  must  be  especially  interesting  to  photographers.  Such  is  this  ever  welcome 
annual,  and  the  photographer  that  does  not  secure  a  copy  loses  much  that  he  would 
be  the  better  for  knowing. 

From  so  much  that  is  good,  it  would  be  absurd,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to 
attempt  to  extract  anything  for  special  notice,  but  we  cannot  help  congratulating 
both  author  and  editor  on  the  timely  and  necessary  article  by  C.  M.  Giles  on  the 
evil  being  done  to  photography  by  the  tendency  to  the  "indecent  in  picture  mak- 
ing." Nor  is  the  comic  element  altogether  absent.  The  editor,  like  a  wise  ca- 
terer, and  knowing  that — 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men — " 

lets  H.  W.  Hales  gravely  tell  us  that  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  people  to  find  that 
a  single  lens  is  just  as  rapid  as  a  doublet,  when  both  are  of  the  same  length  of 
focus,  and  employed  with  the  same  size  of  stop.  "Most  people"  would  rather  be 
surprised  if  they  found  that  they  were  not. 

Following  the  articles  there  is  a  large  collection  of  well  selected  formula,  much 
valuable  and  frequently  to  be  consulted  tabular  matter,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
officers  of  both  American  and  foreign  photographic  societies.  The  book  is  adorned 
by  thirty-five  whole  page,  and  107  smaller,  illustrations,  all  in  the  best  style  of  the 
photo-engraver's  art. 
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The  1B98  International  Annual  is  creditable  to  both  editor  and  publishers,  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  photographer. 

Chemistry  for  Photographers.  By  Charles  F,  Townsend,  F.C.S,  London: 
Dearborn  &»  Ward. — The  two  things  that  photographers  generally  should  know 
best,  chemistry  and  optics,  are  according  to  a  rather  wide  experience,  just  those 
about  which  they  know  the  least,  and  therefore  we  took  up  this  book  with  pleasure, 
expecting  that  it  would  be  an  attempt  at  least  to  supply  in  some  popular  way  the 
deSciency  regarding  the  first  of  the  two  branches  of  knowledge  on  which  the  art 
so  much  depends ;  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  were  sadly  disappointed.  There 
is  indeed  so  little  of  chemistry  in  it  except  the  name  and  a  few  symbols  and  equa- 
tions, that  the  averas^e  photographer  may  go  through  it  carefully  from  beginning  to 
end  and  know  as  little  of  what  is  really  t  e  chemistry  of  photography  as  before  he 
began.  This  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  say  that  in  the  chapter  on  devel. 
opment,  occupying  twenty-six  pages,  its  theory  is  not  once  mentioned.  We  get  in- 
deed, a  graphic  representation  of  phenol  and  several  of  its  derivatives  that  are  em- 
ployed as  developing  agents ;  but  not  a  hint  as  to  the  part  they,  and  the  various 
substances  that  along  with  them  go  to  make  a  suitable  developing  solution,  respec- 
tively play  in  the  production  of  the  image. 

There  is  a  crying  need  foi  some  one  to  do  for  the  chemistry  of  photography 
what  the  late  J.  T.  Taylor  did  so  well  for  its  optics,  but  the  author  of  this  book  has 
not  done  it. 

Camera  Notes  keeps  up  to  the  high  standard  on  which  it  began.  The  photo- 
gravure "Vesper  Bells'*  by  Eickemeyer,  is  a  triumph  of  artistic  photography,  and, 
combined  with  the  leading  article,  telling  how  it  was  made,  is  as  instructive  as 
beautiful.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  anyone  even  the  most  conservative  de- 
votee of  the  brush,  after  having  seen  and  studied  this  picture,  refusing  to  recognize 
photography  as  a  means  of  producing  works  of  fine  art.  ** Rouen,"  from  one  of 
Demachy's  gum-bichromate  prints,  while  not  approaching  in  interest  the  "Ves- 
per Bells,"  is  a  good  example  of  the  latitude  allowed  by  that  method  of  printing, 
and  a  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  Camera  Club  to  keep  its  members  and  the 
readers  of  Camera  Notes  abreast  of  the  times. 

Mosaics  for  1898.  N^w  York:  E,  L,  Wilson. — We  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  believe,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  in  letting  well  alone,  and  so  have  a  peculiar 
affection  for  Mosaics  because  it  comes  year  after  year  about  the  same  size  and 
dressed  in  the  same  garb;  a  garb  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  a  size  just  convenient 
for  the  pocket  when  we  are  going  where  we  know  we  shall  have  a  little  leisure  for 
a  chat  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of — photographers.  We  are  conservative 
enough,  too,  to  like  the  arrangement  of  an  annual  visitor  to  remain  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  year  after  year,  and  this  is  also  a  feature  of  Mosaics^  as  after  a 
thirty-three  years'  experience,  we  know  just  what  to  expect  and  where  to  look  for  it. 

As  usual,  the  first  part,  about  120  pages,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilson  himself,  not 
so  much  however,  as  an  author,  but  rather  compiler,  as  while  treating  almost  every 
topic  that  has  occupied  the  attention  *  of  photographers  during  the  year,  he  lets 
others,  and  generally  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  them, 
speak  for  themselves.  The  second  part,  some  150  pages,  is  devoted  to  original 
contributions  by  /orty  more  or  less  well-known  authors,  and  although  they  are  far 
from  equal  in  value,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  contain  something  that  every  one 
connected  with  photography  ought  to  know. 
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The  book  is  adorned  by  forty-eight  whole  page  balf-tone  engravingfl^  all.  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  which  are  simply  examples  and  not  very  good  ones,  of  or- 
dinary studio  work ;  very  decidedly  above  [be  average,  and  well  worth  the  careful 
attention  of  all  who  aie  anxioas  to  get  oat  of  "the  usual  thing"  rut. 

Mosaics  for  i8gS  is  a  handy  pocket  companion,  eminently  adapted  for  the  profita- 
bly passing  of  a  leisure  hour,  and  one  of  the  very  best  investments  that  a  photog- 
rapher cuuld  make. 

Animated  Photography. — In  the  quiet  out  of  the  world  village  in  which  our 
lines  have  been  cast  we  have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  what  goes  on  in  more  pop- 
ulous districts;  but  we  were  recently  visited  by  the  owner  of  an  animated  projection 
apparatus  constructed  by  the  Edison  Co.  which  seems  to  possess  advantages  that 
we  have  not  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  others  that  we  have  read.  A  very  good 
limelight  was  employed  which  gave  a  fairly  brilliant  8  foot  picture  without,  to 
US  at  least,  any  trace  of  vibration.  But  what  seemed  the  greatest  improvement 
was  that  the  films  were  joined  at  the  ends  so  as  to  make  each  an  endless  web.  Be- 
hind the  lantern  was  a  trame  containing  a  number  of  pulleys  over  and  under  which 
the  iilm  was  laced  or  carried  before  being  placed  over  and  under  the  two  immedi- 
ately behind  the  lens  and  shutter.  By  this  means  the  operation  was  continuous 
and  the  series  of   actions  included  in  each  film  were  repeated  over  and  over  again. 


An  Apparatus  for  Projecting  Moving  Pictures. 

'  The  illustration  represents  an  improved  apparatus  for  projecting  Hying  and 
moving  pictures,  with  which  every  movement  of  actual  life  may  be  depicted  on  the 
screen.  It  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  Messrs,  Riley  Brothers,  optical  lan- 
tern outfitters,  of  16  Beekman  Street.  New  York  City.     The    apparatus  is  shown 

with  a  btunial  lantern, 
which  enables  the  operator 
to  project  the  title  of  the 
picture  from  the  upper  lan- 
tern or  show  ordinary 
slides  while  another  film  is 
being  introduced.  He 
may  also  illustrate  his  lec- 
ture by  ordinarj-  lantern 
slides,  and  at  suitable  in- 
tervals project  animate 
pictures  trom  the  tower 
slide,  or  be  may  use  the 
lantern  in  an  ordinary 
way,  and  in  a  few  moments 
remove  the  bottom  tubes 
and  fix  the  kineoptoscope 
in  position,  and  so  close  an 
entertainment  with  a  dem- 
'  onstration  of  animated 
photos.  The  construction 
WKAV'i  KisEoiTOSCOPii  AND  THE  "MONARCH"  BiuNiAL  '^  such  that  vibration  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and 
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the  machine  takes  any  standard  films,  which  will  pass  through  without  tearing  and 
be  quite  uninjured.  The  machine  may  be  fitted  into  the  stage  of  any  ordinary  lan- 
tern which  is  open  at  the  bottom,  with  a  slight  lengthening  of  the  bolts.  The  lan- 
tern is  furnished  in  a  variety  of  styles,  and  the  kineoptoscope  accessories  include 
the  appartus  fixed  on  brackets  and  rails,  with  special  short  focus  lens  of  high  qual- 
ity, fitted  in  an  adjustable  diaphragm,  etc.  The  mechanism  is  so  simple  that  the 
machine  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. — Scientific  American, 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

The  following  speaks^for  itself,  but^there  is  still  room,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  further  contributions  for^the^good  object  :j 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  13,  1897. 
The  Outing  Publishing  Co.,  zjg  Fifth  Aifenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  "^ 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  nth,  with  contri- 
butions to  the  Jax  Bardwell  fund  which  we  have  turned  over  to  W.  H.  Allen,  treas- 
urer. While  the  contributions  may  not  seem  large  to  you  and  not  particularly  produc- 
tive for  the  efforts  which  you  have  made,  to  us  it  is  especially  gratifying  as  it  must 
come  from  the  amateur  class  of  photgraphers  who  know  nothing  of  Jax  Bardwell 
or  his  doing^.  I  take  pleasure  in  thanking  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Photographers  for  your  efforts.  Respectfully, 

C.  M.  Hayes. 


Society  News. 

Postoria  Camera  Club.— Thesecond  annual  reception  and  exhibition  of  this 
club  was  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and,  in  spite  of  very  unfavorable  weather, 
was  a  very  decided  success,  and  a  considerable  improvement  on  that  of  last  year; 
being  in  fact  one  of  the  important  social  events  of  the  season. 

During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  the  spacious  rooms  were  crowded  by  inter- 
ested visitors  and  the  general  impression  of  those  capable  of  judging  was  that  the 
pictures,  especially  those  selected  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Salon,  showed  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  those  of  last  year. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  offering  medals  or 
othei  awards,  we  have  in  this  exhibition  another  proof  that  the  honor  of  having  a 
place  in  the  Salon  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  bring  plenty  of  the  work  of  the  best 
woikeis,  the  only  work  worth  exhibiting.  The  fortunate  ones  on  this  occasion  are 
as  follows:  C.  V.  Skinner,  Meredith,  Ark.,  formerly  Toledo,  O. ;  H.  C.  Hathaway, 
Toledo,  O. ;  J.  H.  Stevenson,  Fremont,  O. ;  C.  M.  Blythe,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Dr.  A. 
T.  Sheperd,  Toledo,  O. ;  Adam  Berger,  Toledo,  O. ;  Charles  E.  Matthews,  New- 
ark, O. :  H.  Loudenslager,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O. ;  F.  W.  Wenner,  Upper  Sandusky,  O. ; 
Misses  A.  B.  and  D.  L.  Billings,  Toledo,  O. ;  E.  J.  Wehrley,  Newark,  O. ;  Clarence 
H.  White,  Newark,  O. ;  Frederick  M.  Brigham,  Toledo,  O. ;  E.  M.  Baugher,  New- 
ark, O. ;  W.  P.  Bloom,  Columbus,  O. ;  Hester  A.  Getz,  Columbus,  O. ;  H.  A.  Brin- 
kerhoff,  Upper  Sandusky,  O. ;  E.  G.  Herrick,  Toledo,  O. ;  D.  F.  Berrenger,  Fostoria, 
O. ;  E.  A.  Schubert,   Fostoria,  O. ;  C.  A.  Hale,  Fostoria,  O. ;  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr., 
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Fostoria,  O. ;  A.  E.  Mergenthaler,  Fostoria,  O. ;  Rev.  Henry  M.  Greeo,  Fostoria^ 
O. ;  Willie  Campbell,  Fostoria,  O.,  and  the  Fostoria  Camera  Club  has  thus  added 
an  additional  fifty-seven  pictures  to  its  collection. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  leading  club  or  society  in  each  State  following  the  good 
example  of  the  Fostoria  Club,  and  then  an  arrangement  made  by  which  the  Salons, 
or  collections  of  each  State,  should  be  sent  from  State  to  State,  as  a  kind  of  Inter- 
state Exhibition,  in  some  such  way  as  the  slides  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Exchange. 

BmiseU  Exhibitloo.— The  third  exhibition  of  the  Belgium  Photographic  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Brussels  from  May  i  to  31,  1898.  It  will  be  on  the  salon 
principle,  only  such  pictures,  as  in  the  opinion  of  a  jury  composed  of  nine  members 
selected  from  among  the  artistic  and  photographic  notabilities  of  Belgium,  have 
sufficient  pictorial  merit,  will  be  exhibited. 

There  will  be  no  awards,  but  each  accepted  exhibitor  will  receive  a  commemo- 
rative medal  with  his  name  engraved  thereon.  Not  more  than  ten  pictures  may  be 
sent  by  one  exhibitor ;  each  must  be  in  a  separate  frame  which  must  not  exceed  in 
outside  measurement  50  x  40  inches,  and  the  title  and  name  of  exhibitor  must  be  on 
either  the  back  or  front.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  wall  space,  but  transportation 
must  be  paid  by  exhibitors. 

Application  for  entry  forms  or  further  information  may  be  made  to  M.  Vander- 
kindere,  97  Avenue  Brugmann,  Brussels,  or  to  the  British  Representative  Walter 
D.  Welford,  19  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


Recent  Photographic  Patents. 

{Reported  by  Alexander  &*  Davis ^  Patent  Solicitors  of    Washington^  D.   C, 
of  whom  full  copies  may  be  had  for  10  cents  eaeh,\ 

C.  A.  Lindsay,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Plate-Holder— No.  592,148. 
Comprises  a  light-proof  wrapper  which  is  to  be  placed  over  the  plate  before  they 
are  packed  for  sale.  This  wrapper  is  formed  with  a  peculiarly  constructed  front 
piece  which  may  be  readily  torn  off  from  the  end.  The  scheme  of  the  invention  is 
that  the  plates  enveloped  in  the  wrapper  may  be  placed  in  the  plate-holder  while  in 
the  ^ght,  the  plate-holder  inserted  in  the  camera,  and  then  the  plate  exposed  by 
tearing  oft  the  face  of  the  envelope.  The  slide  is  then  inserted  in  the  plate-holder 
in  the  usual  manner. 

• 

A.  H.  Bromley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Camera — No.  593,010. 
The  swing-back  of  a  closed  camera  is  provided  with  an  arm  which  extends  with' 
out  the  box  at  right  angles  to  the  swing-back.  A  level  on  this  arm  enables  the  ope- 
rator to  determine  when  the  swing-back  is  upright.  The  arm  which  carries  the 
lever  is  connected  to  the  lens  adjusting  mechanism,  so  that  the  lens  is  adjusted  to 
correspond  to  the  position  of  the  plate.  The  level-arm  and  the  focusing  device  are 
provided  with  corresponding  scales  in  order  that  the  parts  may  be  disconnected  and 
operated  separately  if  desired. 
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P.  J.  Stuparich,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Mount— No.  593,038. 

This  mount  is  formed  with  an  embossed  central  panel,  and  embossed  words  or 

characters  (the  artist's  name  or  mark),  the  remaining  portions  of  the  mount  being 

tinted.     The  panel  and  characters  retain  the  original  color  of  the  mount  and  are  dis* 

played  prominently  upon  a  field  of  contrasting  color. 

I.  F.  Pheils,  Woodyville,  Ohio. 
Camera-Holder — No.  591,877. 
Comprise  a  flat  base  plate  which  is  adjustable  to  suit  the  length  of  the  camera. 
At  each  end  of  this  base  is  mounted  a  spring-frame  which  normally  lies  flat  on  the 
top  of  the  base.  When  the  camera  is  to  be  used  these  frames  are  raised  to  an  up- 
right position  and  the  camera  placed  between  them.  They  in  this  position  clamp 
the  camera  and  hold  it  in  position.  Suitable  means  are  provided  for  securing 
the  base  upon  a  support. 

W.  Y.  Esmond,  Assignor  to  the  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Film-Roll — No.  591,346. 
The  film -roll  at  each  of  its  ends  is  provided  with  a  strip  of  black  paper.  This 
film  is  wound  upon  itself  to  form  a  spoolless  roll,  the  black  paper  on  the  outer  end 
of  the  film  is  wound  around  the  roll  to  exclude  light  and  then  a  suitable  fastening 
strip  is  secured  in  place  on  the  ends  of  the  roll.  The  roll  is  completed  in  this  man- 
ner before  exposure  and  after  exposure. 

W.  Y.  Esmond,  Assignor  to  the  E.  H.  &  T.  Anthony  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Shutter — No.  591,347. 
This  shutter  comprises  a  movable  wing  provided  with  an  exposure  aperture,  a 
spring-plate  attached  to  the  wing,  a  flat  perforated  diaphragm  adapted  to  be  slipped 
under  the  spring-plate,  and  interlocking  or  engaging  devices  on  the  spring-plate 
and  diaphragm  to  aid  in  holding  the  latter  to  the  shutter-wing. 

J.  H.  Heintzo,  London,  England. 
Kinetographic  Camera — No.    593,376. 
In  this  apparatus  the  film  is  moved  intermittingly  by  means  oi  reciprocating 
grippers  which  grasp  the  film  and  move  it  the  required  distance  and  then  release  it 
during  the  operation  of  the  exposure. 

NicoLAY  Wilson,  Assignor  to  the  Chicago  Recording  Scale  Co.,  Waukegan,  III. 

Kinetographic  Camera — No.  594,094. 
In  this  camera  the  successive  pictures  are  taken  on  a  flat  plate  instead  of  a  strip 
of  film  which  is  afterward  wound  on  a  roll.  The  flat  plate  is  mounted  on  a  support 
and  is  rotated  and  moved  slowly  sidewise  during  the  operation  of  taking  or  exhib- 
iting pictures.  In  this  manner  the  pictures  are  taken  in  a  spiral  row  and  the  spiral 
may  be  started  at  the  outer  edge  and  carried  inward  to  the  center  or  it  may  be 
started  at  the  center  and  worked  outward.  Glass  plates  secured  on  a  support  may 
be  employed,  or  if  desired  a  large  sheet  of  sensitized  material  may  be  used. 

D.   P.  O'Leary  &  S.  B.  KuLL,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Camera — No.  594,120. 
This  is  a  film  camera  in  which  the  roller  upon  which  the  exposed  film  is  wound 
is  actuated  through  the  shutter  operating  mechanism.     A  train  of  gears  connects 
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the  shutter-mechanisiL  with  the  film-roll  in  order  to  secure  the  amplified  move- 
ment, that  will  win4  up  the  entire  exposed  portion  of  the  film  during  the  opera- 
tion of  setting  the  shutter.  Means  are  provided  whereby  the  shutter  and  roll  operat- 
ing mechanism  may  be  disconnected  in  order  that  each  may  be  operated  separately 
if  desired. 

M.  W.  McDonald,  Polk,  O. 
Mat-Surface  Photographic  Paper — No.  593,775. 
A  method  of  producing  paper  for  photographic  pictures  consisting  in  applying  a 
sensitized  surface  to  sized  paper,  and  then  removing  the  gloss  by  abrasion. 

John  L.  Atwater,  Western  Springs,  111.,  Assignor  to  the  Vive  Camera  Co.,  of 

Chicago,  111. 
No.  595,551. — Invention  not  stated. 
A  flexible  changing-sleeve  open  at  both  ends,  the  inner  end  attached  to  the  box 
under  the  lid,  the  lid  being  adapted  to  shut  down  over  the  sleeve  when  the  latter 
is  drawn  out  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  while  inserting  the  hand. 

John  L.  Atwater,  Western  Springs.  111.,  Assignor  to  the  Vive  Camera  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
No.  625,260. — Invention  not  stated. 
Combined  with  a  rectangular  camera  box  is  a  three-sided  metal  shell  formed 
with  a  rigid  backing  plate  and  containing  a  spring  attached  to  said  backing  plate, 
a  shoulder  being  formed  at  each  side  for  the  plates  to  abut  against,  and  means  be- 
ing provided  for  moving  said  shell  to  and  from  the  lens  from  the  exterior. 

Edmund  Block,  Paris,  France. 
Photographic  Camera — No.  595,036. 
A  photographic  apparatus  having  its  case  formed  as  a  binocular,  one  of  the  tubes 
being  used  as  a  storage  compartment  for  the  sensitized  plates  and  the  other  tube  be- 
ing used  as  the  camera  proper,.a  suitable  finder  and  shutter  being  arranged  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

Wm.  F.  Cock,  Ivy  Mills,  Pa. 
Camera — No.  595,468. 
This  camera  comprises  two  telescopic  sections  provided  with  springs  within  them 
which  normally  separates  said  section.  The  front  section,  carries  the  lens,  the 
shutter  mechanism  and  focusing  mechanism  at  its  upper  end,  and  the  rear  section 
carries  the  film  roll  at  the  lower  end  so  that  the  two  sections  may  approach  each 
other  every  closely,  the  two  sets  of  mechanism  passing  each  other  and  adapting 
the  camera  to  be  folded  into  a  small  compass. 

Paul  Gautikr,  Paris,  France. 
Kinetographic  Camera — No.  595,620.     Patented  in  Belgium,  France  and  England. 
Covers  improved  mechanism  for  intermittently  moving  a  continuous  film  in  tak- 
ing or  displaying  photographs. 

Peter  Berggren,    Lake  City,   Minn. 
No.  595,285. — Invention  not  stated. 
A  magazine  camera  comprising  an  outer  casing  divided  into  two  compartments 
and  a  reservoir  in  each  compartment,  the  reservoirs  communicating  with  each  other 
through  the  partition,  and  suitable  mechanism  for  moving  the  reservoirs. 
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Emil  Buhler,  Schrusheim,  Germany.     Timing  Apparatus  for  Photographic 

Printing. 
No.  595.368. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  lamp  arranged  within  a  casing,  another  frame 
arranged  in  front  of  the  burner  of  said  lamp,  a  copying  frame  attached  to  the 
outer  end  of  said  frame,  a  flap  arranged  within  the  latter  to  prevent  the  lamp- 
light entering  the  copying  frame,  a  lever  attached  to  said  flap,  a  spiral  way,  a 
series  of  openings  into  said  way  at  various  heights,  a  lever  arranged  over 
said  openings  so  that  when  a  ball  is  forced  through  said  openings,  it  opens  the 
copying  mechanism,  and  when  it  drops  off  said  way  it  closes  said  mechanism. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  for  t?u  editor  ^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and  mate- 
rial for  examination  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre.  N.  Y. 

S.  L.  Watson. — We  cannot  say  until  we  see  it  whether  or  not  we  will  print  the 
article,  and  under  no  circumstances  would  we  undertake  to  print  anything  without 
such  alterations  or  emendations  as  we  might  consider  necessary. 

T.  R.  Sanderson. — Just  such  information  as  you  want  regarding  the  finding  of 
the  focal  length  of  your  lens  and  its  angle  of  view  on  any  size  of  plate  that  it  will 
cover  will  be  found  on  page  117 — the  March  number— of  our  journal  for  1896. 

L.  F.  Marbury. — Your  developer  and  fixing  solutions  are  all  right.  The  fact 
that  you  know  that  the  negatives  are  ''strong  and  brilliant"  before  going  into  the 
fixing  solution,  is  a  proof  that  you  do  not  carry  development  far  enough.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  image  on  the  back  of  the  plate  is  no  criterion.  Continue  develop- 
ment, even  if  need  be,  to  the  disappearing  of  the  image  by  transmitted  light,  and 
your  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

L.  H.  W. — The  advertisement  appeared  in  the  December  number.  If  it  should 
not  bring  the  desired  book  I  do  not  know  any  one  that  I  could  recommend  as  taking 
its  place. 

J.  R.  Jones. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  printing  method  by  which  you  can  get 
green  prints  except  by  the  carbon  or  pigment  process.  Gennert  supplies  tissue  of 
fifteen  different  colors,  and  along  with  any  of  them  will  give  you  a  book  of  instruc- 
tions which  will  make  success  easy. 

W.  H.  Seabury. — Yes,  a  lens  of  5^  inches  focus  is  too  short  for  a  4  x  5  plate. 
If  you  must  have  a  Zeiss,  get  No.  4  of  the  same  series,  or  better  still,  No.  5 ;  but  for 
purely  pictorial  purposes,  one  of  the  rectilinear  type  of  similar  length  would  be  in 
every  respect  as  good,  and  not  cost  half  so  much. 

F.  Bowman. — Stops  should  be  made  of  hard  rubber.  We  made  a  set  twenty 
years  ago  and  have  carried  them  in  our  pocket  ever  since,  and  although  the  mark- 
ings are  somewhat  worn  they  are  as  goood  as  ever.  To  reblacken  your  brass 
stops,  clean  them  thoroughly  and  immerse  them  for  ten  minutes  in  equal  parts  of 
40  per  cent,  solutions  of  silver  and  copper  nitrate ;  and  when  dry,  apply  heat  till 
they  acquire  the  desired  deep  dull  black. 

R.  D.  Varnum. — To  get  a  "rich  black  tone"  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
toning  bath,  that  is  the  ordinary  gold  toning,  as  on  the  negative  and  printing.  The 
negative  must  be  dense  enough  to  admit  of  deep  strong  printing.     The  only  com- 
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bined  bath  we  recommend  will  be  found  on  page  532  of  our  last  year's  volume. 

Really  good  rich  blacks,  however,  can  only  be  got  on  platinum  paper,  by  platinum 

toning  or  on  certain  kinds  of  bromide,  such  as  "veloz  carbon." 

For  developing  snap-shots  the  following  is  as  good  as  anything  else ;  but  to  a 

good  photographer  formulce  should  be  only  indicative,  not  imperative: 

No.  1. 

Metol 60  gnins 

Hydroqnioonc 80  grains 

Sodinm  sulphite 940  sraini 

Potaniam  bromide 80  gniiiis 

Water 10  ounces 

No.  2. 

Sodinm  carbonate 800  grsins 

Water 10  ounces 

For  a  normal  developer  take  one  part  each  of  No.  i,  and  No.  2,  and  one  part  of 
water. 

J.  C.  Douglas.— You  will  find  a  much  better  method  of  printing  in  clouds  in  the 
''Beginners'  Column"  in  our  number  for  September  1895.  The  cause  of  your  film 
turning  yello^r  after  having  been  several  times  printed  from,  is  insufficient  fixing. 

It  should  have  been  left  longer  in  the  fixing  solution.  **Hazy  and  indistinct"  is 
not  an  effect  ot  under  exposure.  It  may  be  caused  by  faulty  focussing,  shaking  of 
the  camera,  etc.  For  the  reason  given  in  our  December  number  only  two  of  your 
prints  are  noticed. 

Poco. — If  your  lens  is  6  inches  focal  length  the  distance  at  which  .and  beyond 
everything  will  be  in  locus  is,  with  ^,  38  feet;  and  with  F-ii,  27  feet.  A  speed  of 
i-i  5  second  will  be  found  rapid,  enough  for  most  purposes.  You  will  succeed  by 
representing  the  portrait  at  rest,  say,  after  having  stopped,  or  just  before  beginning 
to  play. 

H.  C.  W.— We  cannot  say  which  of  the  two  lenses  would  be  best,  or  if  either  is 
suitable,  as  you  do  not  say  what  size  of  plate  you  intend  it  to  cover.  The  focal  length 
should  be  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  yyi  inches  for  4  x  5. 

Paul  Pry. — The  greenish  appearance  is  caused  by  too  much  bromide  in  the 
developer.  Use  just  enough  to  keep  the  whites  pure  and  if  the  exposure  is  correct 
you  will  get  a  velvety  black. 

W.  T.  Jones. — The  combined  bath  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  E. 
S.  Wilson  on  page  532  of  our  November  number. 

Geo.  G.  West. — Test  the  solution  in  the  ordinary  way  with  litmus  paper. 

Geo  W.  Lawson. — Yes,  Mr.  Raw  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  photographer,  but  he 
is  not  above  making  a  mistake  for  all  that  Cover  up  five-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the 
foreground  of  the  illustration  referred  to  and  if  you  don' t//^/ that  the  beautiful 
picture  is  much  improved  thereby  we  give  it  up. 

Amateur. — We  cannot  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  stains  without  seeing  them 
send  us  a  print     No,  the  plates  will  not  be  fogged  unless  they  get  light    Yes 
but  a  clock  or  other  arrangement  to  keep  the  moon  in  the  field  is  necessary.    You 
.can  only  find  out  the  necessary  exposure  by  experiment    We  cannot  recommend 
any  particular  camera ;  consult  the  dealers'  catalogues. 

J.  C.  Packard. — Yes;  for  unsuccessful  in  the  notice  of  your  portrait  of  a  child 
read  successful;  we  do  not  understand  how  the  mistake  occurred. 
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aseful  eye-piece  can  be  made  of  an  ordinary  short  focus  plano-convex 
lens,  costing  but  a  few  cents.  The  simplest  way  to  construct  a  telescope 
is  as  follows  :  Unscrew  the  back  lens  of  any  good  portrait  combination 
and  hold  it  in  the  sun  over  a  table  or  bench  until  the  small,  bright  spot 
indicates  the  exact  focus ;  then  measure  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
point  of  focus  and  have  a  tinner  make  a  tin  tube  perfectly  straight  and 
just  large  enough  to  fit  the  cell  containing  the  lens  and  about  3  inches 
shorter  than  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  focal  point.  Blacken  the  inside 
of  the  tube  to  prevent  reflection.  After  which  insert  the  cell  containing 
the  objective  in  the  front  end  of  the  tube.  About  8  inches  behind  place 
a  stop  similar  to  those  used  in  portrait  lenses.  The  opening  should  be 
about  I  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  close-fitting 
block  of  wood  should  be  placed  with  a  i  inch  auger  hole  exactly  in 
the  centre.  This  hole  is  to  accommodate  a  smaller  sliding  tube  con- 
taining the  eye-piece.  The  simplest  form  of  eye-piece  is  a  single  plano- 
convex lens  of  about  i  inch  focal  length,  carefully  adjusted  with  the 
convex  side  towards  the  objective.  Although  it  gives  a  very  narrow 
field  of  vision,  it  gives  very  clear  definition  and  is  quite  satisfactory 
when  properly  adjusted. 

TxMPXRATURX,  INFLUENCE  OP. — ^Too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to 
watching  the  temperature.  Nothing  has  greater  influence  on  sensitive- 
ness than  the  temperature  before  and  after  development.  Using  a  warm 
developer  on  a  cold  plate  helps  but  little,  and  often  causes  greater  irreg- 
ularities in  the  result .  Chemicals  are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, and  must  be  carefully  humored  to  adapt  them  to  change  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  well  to  keep  them  at  a  uniform  one.  From  experiments 
made  abroad  and  at  home  by  several  experts  it  is  found  that  a  developer 
used  to  cold  is  certain  to  give  hard  negatives,  while  one  too  warm  will  pro* 
duce  quick  and  weak  ones.  Strightz  recommends  a  standard  temperature 
at  which  the  developer  is  to  be  kept  all  the  year  round,  about  60'' 
Fahr. ,  and  considers  that  10^  either  way  make  considerable  differences  in 
the  action.  More  especially  is  this  so  in  the  leisurely  development  that 
is  always  advisable  when  finely  graduated  tones  are  desired  in  the  plate. 
With  very  rapidly  working  development  the  effects  of  temperature  are  not 
so  noticeable.  By  some  it  is  claimed  that  a  lower  temperature,  at  least  10^ 
less,  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  finest  results  from  the  eikonogen  developer. 
H.  Vogel  has  shown  in  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  the  influence 
which  temperature  and  atmosphere  have  upon  light  in  the  orthochromatic 
plates.  At  times  he  reports  the  color  of  chrome  yellow  acts  more  forcibly 
upon  color  sensitive  plates  than  that  of  ultramarine  blue;  at  other  times 
both  colors  are  observed  to  act  alike;  while  again,  at  a  later  time,  perhaps, 
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and  often  within  a  few  da3rs  of  the  first  experiment,  the  ultramarine  blue 
will  act  much  stronger  than  the  chrome  yellow.  Plates  dried  at  low 
temperature  develop  more  rapidly  than  those  dried  at  a  high  one.  Ex- 
periments have  proven  in  cases  of  very  rapid  emulsion  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness may  be  improved  to  a  visible  degree  simply  by  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  plate  has  been  dried.  Even  between  the  ordinary 
limits — that  is  to  say^  between  50-70^  Fahr. — variations  of  sensitiveness 
have  been  found  at  the  ratio  of  2  to  3  for  i. 

Tint. — A  portable  photographic  studio  having  all  the  appliances  necessary  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  art;  much  more  desirable  and  cooler  in  the  Southern 
section  of  our  country  than  the  car  or  wagon  sometimes  employed  by  the 
itinerant.  A  smaller  one  consisting  of  gray  blue  cloth  back  giound  about 
6  feet  wide  x  7  feet  high,  the  top  and  sides  forming  curtains,  are  made  of 
thin  stuff  and  held  by  rings  to  the  rods  of  the  framework,  which  is  taken 
apart  with  great  ease  and  the  whole  packed  in  a  very  small  compass.  In 
this  portable  studio  excellent  portraits  may  be  obtained,  and  the  time  of 
posing  is  half  less  than  in  a  glass  house.  Also  a  contrivance  to  change 
plates  in  the  field. 

Tentative  Development. — ^The  power  of  compensating  for  errors  of  expos- 
ure has  always  been  claimed  as  the  special  advantage  of  the  "alkaline 
developer,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  claim  is  a  true  one.  The 
only  question  is  how  to  work  the  developer  so  as  to  get  full  advantages 
of  the  power  it  possesses.  Burbank,  in  his  development  of  dry  plates, 
says  :  '*  The  tentative  method  of  development,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  only  rational  and  philosophical  method,  is  based  upon  the  wise  and 
intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends."  Starting  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  the  view  on  the  plate  and  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  effects  to  be  produced,  the  various  ingredients 
of  the  developer  are  to  be  so  proportioned  as  to  lead  up  to  the  desired 
result  From  time  to  time  as  need  arises  various  modifications  are  made. 
I.  B.  Edwards  published  in  one  of  the  annuals  a  paper  entitled,  "Intensifi- 
cation Before  Fixing  (Clearing)  "  another  photographer  claimed  priority, 
which  I  believed  was  acknowledged.  The  way  of  working  is  as  follows: 
There  are  two  solutions,  the  first  is  the  normal  developer  and  the  second  is 
the  density-giving  developer,  or  in  other  words  a  developer  abnormally 
strong  in  pyro,  weak  in  alkali  and  considerably  restrained.  The  plates  go 
into  the  normal  developer  first  and  into  the  intensity-giving  developer  only 
if  it  appears  that  they  have  been  over-exposed..  The  advantage  of  this 
way  of  working  is  that  in  all  cases  where  the  exposure  has  been  normal 
the  development  is  simply  completed  in  the  ordinary  solution  without 
delay.    In  cases  where  there  has  been  over-exposure,  and  all  practical  pho- 
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tographers  know  that  in  cases  of  great  over-exposure  some  delay  in  get- 
ting up  density  is  unavoidable,  however  we  work,  the  density  comes  up 
much  more  quickly  in  the  '  *  density-giving  solution  "  than  it  would  if  the 
negative  had  not  first  been  in  the  normal  developer.  Indeed  it  is  won- 
derful how  easily  density  is  got  in  the  case  of  considerable  but  not  ex- 
cessive over-exposure.  But  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  method 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly  better  when  de- 
velopment is  begun  with  a  normal  developer  than  when  a  very  much 
restrained  developer  is  followed  by  one  that  is  much  accelerated.  This 
advantage  is  shown  in  the  high  lights,  where  there  is  a  greater  gradation 
of  density  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  with  a  corresponding 
sparkle  in  the  resulting  prints.  Consult  Burbank's  ''The  Development 
of  Gelatine  Dry  Plates"  a  small  but  a  very  practical  manual  for  the 
amateur. 

Terprescope,  The. — A  name  given  to  a  new  optical  lantern  designed  by  Alfred 
Wrench,  of  England.  Very  different  in  construction  from  any  heretofore 
produced. 

Tessarograph. — The  name  given  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Rock  wood  to  a  quartet  of 
pictures  on  one  card  of  one  subject  in  various  attitudes. 

Test  for  Bromine. — All  its  solutions  are  of  a  yellowish  dark  brown  color. 
Its  most  frequent  adulteration  is  chlorine.  About  3  per  cent,  is  now  gener- 
ally allowed.  To  test  tor  all  over  that  it  is  desirable  to  select  such  reagents 
which  will  show  certain  effects  only  when  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  in  ex- 
cess of  3  per  cent.  The  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia  carbon- 
ates and  its  scanty  solubility  in  water  offers  proper  means  of  analysis.  A 
solution  of  bromine  in  water  shaken  well  with  an  excess  of  pure  metallic 
iron  and  mixed  with  a  trace  of  iron  chloride  and  chloroform,  assumes  a 

^  yellow  color  but  should  not  be  violet.  Onecc.  of  the  same  solution  diluted 
with  9  cc.  of  water  and  mixed  with  3  cc.  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  carbon- 
ate and  5  cc.  of  a  ,0  normal  silver  nitrate  solution  should  give  a  filtrate 
which  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  should  not  make  it  very  turbid,  neither 
should  separate  a  fiocculent  precipitate  from  it  With  the  proportions  given 
above  the  acidulated  filtrate  with  i  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  the  bromide 
will  opalesce,  but  slightly,  separating  hardly  any  precipitate  after  i  hour's 
standing.  With  2  p.  c.  of  chlorine,  the  filtrate  retains  its  transparency  to 
some  extenti  and  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  distinctly  visible  after 
^  hour.  Three  per  cent  makes  the  filtrate  semi-transparent,  and  after  2 
or  3  minutes  a  fiocculent  precipitate  separates  with  4  per  cent  A  volume 
of  2  c.  c.  light  becomes  at  once  opaque,  and  the  chloride  separates  rapidly 
in  dense  fiakes.     The  solution  becomes  perfectly  clear  again. 
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Tests  for  Card  Mounts.'— Foxlee's  method  is  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  mount 
to  be  tested  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paraffin  waxed  paper,  then 
to  place  on  this  and  the  unprotected  part  a  lightly  printed  and  slightly 
toned  photograph  which  has  been  moistened  with  water,  the  face  of  the 
print  being  next  to  the  mount  and  paraffined  paper.  This  is  then  backed 
with  a  piece  of  pure  paper  and  a  pad  composed  of  several  pieces  of  damp 
blotting-paper,  and  the  whole  put  under  sufficient  pressure  to  ensure  inti- 
mate contact  between  the  print  and  the  mount.  Every  one  is  aware  that 
in  time,  and  often  a  short  one,  too — according  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  clearing  of  the  print — the  print  will  begin  to  fade.  Now  if  the  change 
appears  quickly  or  is  greater,  on  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  card  than 
on  the  insulated  parts,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mount  contains 
something,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  produced  the  result 

Tests  for  Water. — For  hard  or  soft.  Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  good  soap 
in  alcohol.  Let  a  few  drops  fall  into  a  glass  of  water.  If  it  turns  milky  it 
is  hard,  if  not  it  is  soft.  For  earthy  matter  or  alkali:  Take  litmus  paper 
dipped  in  vinegar,  and  if  on  emersion  the  paper  returns  to  its  true  shade, 
the  water  does  not  contain  earthy  matter  or  alkali.  If  a  few  drops  of 
syrup  be  added  to  water  containing  an  earthy  matter  it  will  turn  green. 
For  carbonic  acid:  Take  equal  parts  of  water  and  clear  lime  water.  If 
combined  or  free  carbonic  acid  is  present  a  precipitate  is  seen,  to  which 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  will  cause  effervesence.  For 
magnesia:  Boil  the  water  to  i,  part  of  its  weight  and  then  drop  a  few 
grains  of  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  a  glass  of  it  and  a  few  drops 
of  phosphate  of  soda.  If  magnesia  be  present  it  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 
For  iron:  Boil  a  little  nutgall  and  add  to  the  water.  If  it  turns  gray  or 
slate  black,  iron  is  present,  or  dissolve  a  little  prussiate  of  potash  and  add 
to  the  water,  if  iron  be  present  it  will  turn  blue.  For  lime  :  Into  a  glass 
of  water  pour  two  drops  of  oxalic  acid  solution  and  blow  upon  it;  if  it 
becomes  milky,  lime  is  present.  For  acid  :  Immerse  a  piece  of  blue  litmus 
paper  in  the  water.  If  it  turns  red,  then  must  be  acid.  If  it  precipitates 
on  adding  lime  water,  it  is  carbonic  acid.  If  blue  sugar  paper  is  turned  red, 
it  is  a  mineral  acid. 

Test  Papers. — To  prepare  blue:  Litmus  50  parts  phosphoric  acid  q.  s.,  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  i  ,000  parts.  Macerate  the  litmus — previously  crushed  to 
a  coarse  powder — with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  liquid  after  filtra- 
tion amount  to  1,000  parts.  To  this  add  phosphoric  acid  in  drops,  until 
the  blue  color  begins  to  assume  a  faintly  reddish  tint.  Then  impregnate 
the  paper  with  the  solution.  The  highest  sensitiveness  of  this  test  paper  is 
1-40,000  toward  sulphuric  acid,  1-60,000  toward  hydrochloric  acid.  •,  In 

(  To  be  conttnued.y 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale — 8xio  Kenwood  camera; 
three  Perfection  holders,  $45.00;  sell  for 
$30.00;  one  No.  3  Fourth  Series  Voigt- 
lander  Euryscope,  $65.00;  sell  for  $40.00; 
one  8-inch  Morrison  Wide  Angle  Lens, 
$30.00;  sell  for  $20.00;  one  Low  Kazoo 
Shutter,  No.  2,  $6.50;  sell  for  $4.00; 
extra  flange  for  Morrison  to  fit  flange  of 
euryscope  so  lenses  are  interchangeable 
in  front  of  same  shutter;  will  sell  sepa- 
rately as  above,  or  entire  outfit  for  $90.00; 
all  good  as  new.  Address  W.  H.  Heigh- 
ton,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

For  Sale — A  decided  bargain;  pre- 
eminently suited  for  a  X'  Plate  or  4x5 
hand  camera;  a  Beck's  rapid  rectilinear, 
fitted  wi^  a  Prosch  triple  shutter;  in 
perfect  order;  cost  $32.00;  will  be  sold 
for  $12.00;  may  be  had  on  a  week's  trial 
on  depositing  the  price  with  the  editor. 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Wanted— VrdsiWosX  stereoscopic  outfit 
spot  cash  paid  for  one  that  suits  me; 
send  a  picture  made  with  it,  and  describe 
it  fully.     Frank    Roe    Batchelder,    405 
Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

For  Sale  or  Exckange'-One  **Kombi" 
camera  and  developing  outfit,  and  one 
**Ray,  Jr.,"  camera  and  developing  and 
printing  outfit;  what  have  you  to  ex- 
change ?  or  make  me  your  best  cash 
offer  A.  J.  Blaney,  care  Western  En- 
graving Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sale—One  189?  Model  Baby 
Hawkeye;  cost  $6.00;  for  $4.00;  both  as 
good  as  new ;  sent  express  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Address  William  C. 
Jupp,  50  West  Lamed  St,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PVill  Exchange — A  twin  Darlot  lens 
5x7,  box  camera,  Prosch  Athlete  Shutter; 
or  a  $100.00  No.  2  New  Model,  Smith 
Premier  Type  Writer,  almost  new,  for 
good  Oxy-Hydrogen  Stereopticon,  with 
Besselar  or  McAllister  dissolving-key 
and  jets.  Camera  offered  in  exchange 
cost  $160,  lenses  alone  being  worth  $xoo» 
Full  size  of  image  to  bs  photographed 
appears  on  finder.  Address  H.  B.  In> 
gram,  160  Henry  St.  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
or  144  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Wanted, — A  '97  Long  Focus  Premo,. 
5x7,  without  lens  and  shutter,  in  eood 
condition,  for  cash  or  exchange.  Will  sell 
or  exchange  for  anything  I  can  use.  My 
Pony  Premo  So  5x7,  costing  $38.00,  or 
Cyco  4x4,  costing  $18.00  What  offers? 
Cnas.  H.  Dickinson,  Grand  Rapids» 
Minn. 

Any  person  interested  in  Photography 
will  get  valuable  information  by  sending 
stamp  to  G.  F.  Julius,  Lock  Box  1903* 
Elgin.  111. 

Wanteds — Good  Folding  Camera  6  i^x 
8H*  Must  be  cheap  and  willing  to  snip 
C.  O.  D.  J.  Appleton,  601  15th  St.,. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Wanted,— h  5x7  View  Camera  com- 
plete. Address,  Chas.  R.  Martin,  Han- 
nibal, Mo. 

For  5<z//.— Mahogany  5x7  Henry  Clay 
Scovill  folding  hand  camera,  fitted  with 
an  8  inch  equivalent  focus,  Swift  recti- 
linear lens,  disc  diaphragm,  and  the  latest 
Prosch  triplex  shutter,  with  6  Scovill 
plate  holders,  foldine  tripod  and  case,  i 
Carbutt  dark  room  lamp  and  two  other 
dark  room  lamps.  Also  8  celluloid  de- 
veloping trays  and  6  printing  frames, 
besides  graduate  squegee  roller  and  print 
trimmer.  All  as  good  as  new,  in  excel- 
lent order.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Make  your  best  cash  offer.  Address,  H. 
Welch,  217  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Intensification,  Whole    or    Partial,   and    Reproduction 

of  the   Negative. 


BY  A.   W.   SCOTT. 


HE  ** Dusting  On"  method  of  reproducing,  or 
in  whole  or  in  part  intensifying,  the  negative 
has  been  long  known,  although,  for  some 
incomprehensible  reason,  very  little  practiced. 
The  amateur  is  the  herald  of  progress,  and 
as  he  rarely  wants  to  reproduce  a  negative, 
finds  general  intensification  by  the  more 
popular  methods  so  easy, and  has  hardly  begun 
to  realize  the  advantage  of  its  local  applica- 
tion, he  has  not  felt  the  want  which  the 
** dusting  on,"  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  the 
powder  process  supplies. 

But  the  amateur  is  not  only  the  herald  of 
progress;  he  is  himself  progressive,  and  hav- 
ing reached  something  akin  to  perfection  in 
technique,  he  is  beginning  to  be  anxious  to  make  his  photographs 
something  more  than  mere  reproductions  of  natural  scenes;  to  convey 
impressions  rather  than  record  facts,  or  to  make  himself  the  master 
rather  than  continue  the  slave  of  photography.  He  is  beginning  to 
see  that  however  perfect  the  composition  and  satisfactory  the  light- 
ing there  is  a  lack  of  truth,  or  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  wants  the  power  to 
lower  a  tone  here,  and  raise  it  there,  to  lighten  a  shadow  or  intensify  a 
light;  to  introduce  a  cloud  where  it  is  needed,  or  to  produce  the  effect 
which  one  already  there  should  have  made,  but  has  not,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  underneath. 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  may  be  done  by  the  powder  process 
after  a  very  little  practice,  with  perfect  certainty  and    with,  perhaps, 


By  Ch«8.  L.  Wachter. 

**THE  SKIPPER'S  DAUGHTER." 
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more  self-satisfac- 
tion than  is  de- 
rived from  any 
other  operation  in 
photography ;  as, 
while  in  all  or 
most  of  them  the 
results  are  more  or 
less  the  effects  of 
automatic  action, 
in  this  they  are 
the  outcome  of  the 
handiwork  of  the 
operator. 

The  powder  pro- 
cess owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  fact 
discovered  by 
Mungo  Ponton — 
curiously  enough, 
in  the  same  year 
that  Talbot  gave 
photography  to  the 
world — that  or- 
By  J.  A.  lirant.       g^nic  matter  solu- 

AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS."  ^1^       *«        WatCr,       Or 

having  a  tendency 
to  absorb  moisture,  loses  that  solubility  or  tendency  when  acted 
on  by  light  in  the  presence  of  chromic  acid,  or  an  alkaline 
bichromate,  which  is  also  the  leading  principle  in  the  whole  of 
what  is  included  in  "process  work."  Theprinciple  maybe  simply 
illustrated  by  coating  a  piece  of  glass  with  a  solution  consisting  of  one 
dram  each  of  honey  and  albumin,  and  ten  grains  of  ammonium  bi- 
chromate, dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  drying  in  the  dark  of 
course,  and  exposing  to  light  under  a  negative.  Plumbago  in  very 
fine  powder  is  then  applied  by  means  of  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  by  a  cir- 
cular motion,  when  it  will  be  found  to  adhere  only  to  such  places  as 
have  been  protected  from  the  light. 

There  are  many  formula  for  the  sensitive  solution,  all  of  which 
seem  to  answer  well  enough,  but  that  which  I  have  been  using  is  as 
follows : 
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GIncose  liquid yi  oz. 

Albumit) Ji  <»■ 

Ammoaium  (btcbrom&te) 50     grs. 

Water S     01. 

Those  are  put  into  an  eight-ounce   bottle   aloug  with  a  few  pieces 
of  broken  glass,  and  well  shaken  for   a   few   minutes,  or  until  the  bi- 


chromate salt  is  dissolved,  and  then  filtered  thiough  a  tuft  of  cotton 
just  before  use.  The  solution  flows  as  easily  as  collodion  and  is  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way— poured  on  and  off,  but  two  coatings  are  ad- 
visable, pouring  off  at  opposite  corners. 

For  intensification,  partial  or  the   whole,  the  solution  is  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  negative,  the  glass   having  been   thoroughly  cleaned 
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and  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp,  or  in  any  convenient  way,  in  the  dark 
room  of  course,  or  a  very  subdued  light.  An  excellent  drying  rack 
may  be  made  by  taking  an  old  ferrotype  plate — they  are  about  14x10 
inches — bending  to  a  right  angle  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  each  end,  to 
make  ledges  on  which  to  rest  the  plates,  and  then  bending  it  at  the 
middle  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  it  may  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
dark-room  lamp. 

When  quite  dry  the  hygroscopically  coated  negative  may  be  ex- 
posed to  light,  through  the  film-side  of  course,  most  ccnveniently  in 
the  printing  frame;  or,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  in 
the  dark  for  a  considerable  time.  The  exposure  should  be  short; 
with  a  negative  of  average  density,  one  minute  in  sunshine  or  three 
or  four  in  diffused  light  will  generally  be  sufficient.  It  should  then 
be  left  in  a  dampish  atmosphere  for  an  hour  or  two— in  the  cellar  or, 
what  I  find  more  convenient,  in  a  box  with  a  moist  sponge — and  then 
lightly  brushed  over  with  a  large,  soft  brush  charged  with  very 
fine  plumbago,  wherever  the  image  wants  strengthening.  This  oper- 
ation may  be  carried  on  in  the  dark  room  by  the  light  of  an  open 
lamp.  If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short  the  powder  will  adhere 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  if  too  long  it  will  not  adhere  in  sufficient 
quantity,  especially  in  the  half-tones. 

Negatives  with  thin  skies,  or  skies  that  can  be  made  thin  by  local 
reduction,  may  by  the  powder  process  have  clouds  printed  in  very 
easily,  using  a  cloud  negative  of  course.  All  that  is  necessary  after 
**dusting  on**  is  to  soak  in  several  changes  of  water  to  remove  the 
chromic  salt,  and  the  ** powder*'  image  may  either  be  varnished  or  left 
as  it  is.  For  the  reproduction  of  the  negative  the  method  is  exactly  the 
same,  only  the  hygroscopic  solution  is  applied  to  another  glass  plate, 
and  printed  through  the  negative  just  as  if  a  print  was  being  made. 


Richmond  (fnd.)  Camera  Club.— We  have  received  from  the  secretary  of  this 
club  an  account  of  a  brilliant  lantern  exhibition — the  slides  being  the  wofk  of  the 
members — ^held  on  January  12,  and  a  neatly  got  up  programme,  showing  that  inter- 
esting '* business"  has  already  been  arranged  for  the  whole  twelve  meetings  ot  the 
year.  The  society  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  possession  of  such  an 
energetic  secretary,  as  there  are  few  indeed  that  are  able  to  look  so  far  ahead. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with,  each  being  opened  by  one 
member  and  discussed  by  at  least  two  otheis.  The  Optics  of  Photography,  Trans- 
parencies, Lights  and  Shades,  A  Trip  Abroad,  Elements  of  Art,  Portraiture.  A 
Trip  to  Mammoth  Cave,  Studies  of  Child  Life,  A  Summer  Tour,  and  The  Passin.s^ 
Year.  In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  major  subject,  there  is  also  provided 
for  each  meeting  a  **Five  Minutes'  Talk*'  as  follows:  Pin-hole  Photography,  Blue 
Prints,  Printing  Dodges,  Stereopticon — How  to  Operate  It,  Decorative  Art,  Retouch- 
ing, Perspective,  My  Camera,  Development,  and  Questions  of  the  Day.  The  Rich- 
mond Camera  Club  is  evidently  doing  good  work,  and  doing  it  energetically. 
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From  the  British  Side. 


A  GLANCE  at  the  stationers'  windows  anytime  during  the  past  six 
'^  weeks  will  have  shown  that  in  Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards 
photography  has  played  a  more  than  usually  important  part,  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  been  foreseen  hy  the  manufacturers  of  the  cards.  No 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  design — and  some  of  them  are  really 
very  beautiful — they  (that  is,  the  better  class  of  them)  seem  to  have 
one  thing  in  common:  a  place  in  the  design,  large  or  small,  some- 
times embossed,  sometimes  in  a  scroll  as  part  of  the  design,  for  a  pho- 
tograph. 

A  professional  photographer  of  my  acquaintance  did  a  good  stroke 
of  business  with  one,  or  rather  two,  of  a  certain  pattern.  He  bought 
a  gross  of  a  pretty  artistic  design  with  a  suitable  motto — some  of 
them  with  a  place  for  one  portrait  and  some  with  places  for  two; 
made  reduced  negatives  from  those  of  some  of  his  best  and  most  likely 
customers  and  sent  them  each    a    card  with  his   compliments,  acc<.m- 
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paoied  by  a  plain  card  on  which  was  printed  a  notice  saying  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  supply  them  in  packets  of  twenty-five  for  half  a 
guinea — $2.52.  The  result  was  that  he  had  to  adopt  a  developing 
paper  and  keep  his  hands  at  it  night  and  day  for  about  three  weeks. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  "doctors  differ"  even  about  simple  things 
or  on  simple  questions  about  which  one  would  think  there  could  not 
be  room  for  any  difference.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Pho- 
tographic Club,  Mr.  Harold  Baker  gave  much  excellent  advice  regard- 
ing portraiture,  and  incidentally  remarked  the  "new  developers  were 
more  suitable  than  the  antiquated  pyro,"  and  that  "the  new  develop- 
ers gave  quicker  printing  negatives,  and  with  much  shorter  expo- 
sures," and  advised  those  who  had  been  using  pyro  to  take  to  them 
and  give  just  one-half  the  exposure  they  had  been  giving;  while 
George  Hana,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said  that  he  had  returned  to 
pyro,  found  the  soft  negatives  given  by  it  gave  more  delicately  beau- 
tiful prints  on  albuminized  paper,  and  without  any  longer  exposure. 
It  was  true  that  at  first  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  with  amidol 
metol  or  hydro-quinone  shorter  exposures  might  be  given,  but  he  had 
changed  his  opinion.  Photography  is  not  an  exact  science  and  pho- 
tographers, most  of  them  at  least,  are  not  exact  workers,  hut  it  should 
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not^be'diflficult  to  settle  such  an  apparently  simple  question.  Surely 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  some  of  our  more  expert  experimentalists  to 
go  in  and  settle  it  once  for  all. 

The  great  event  since  my  last,  probably  the  greatest  event  of  the 
season,  has  been  the  appearance  of  Professor  Lippmann  before  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.     The  meeting  was  held  in  the  theater  of 


the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the   now  world-renowned  scientist  received  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception. 

Practically  he  had  nothing  new  to  tell— nothing  that  has  not  been 
written  over  and  over  again;  but  there  was  a  charm  in  hearing  the 
story  from  his  own  lips  that  no  reading  could  give.  The  Lippmann 
method  of  producing  photographs  in  the  natural  colors  or  in  the  col- 
ors of  nature— I  don't  know  which  is  more  correct— differs  only  from 
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ordinary  photography,  or  the  ordinary  way  of  producing  a  negative, 
in  the  fact  that  the  film  must  be  extremely  thin,  about  1-20  of  a  milli- 
gramme, and  perfectly  transparent ;  that  it  is  exposed  with  the  baclc  or 
glass  side  to  the  lens,  and  with  a  film  of  mercury  in  contact  with  the 
sensitive  or  emulsion  side.  The  Professor  did  not  stumble  on  the 
method  by  accident,  but  found   it  by  a   process  of  reasoning,  and  an 


By  P.  S.  Hod)(eh. 
"TOM," 

(Prlxe  t>lciur>  ai  tlie  Detroti  BxhlbUlon.l 

idea  of  his  patience  and  perseverence  may  be  formed  from  the  state- 
ment that  "for  twelve  years  my  investigations  were  impeded  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  which  I  experienced  in  the  preparation  of  a  suf- 
ficiently transparent  film;"  and  he  succeeded  at  last  by  forming  the 
silver  bromide  in  water  containing  more  or  less  gelatine  or  albumin. 
His  lecture  was  illustrated  by  the  projection  on  the  screen  of  col- 
ored pictures,  some  by  himself  and  some  by  the  brothers  Lumiere, 
and  as  they  can  te  seen  only  by  reflected  light  he  had  to  employ  what 
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used  to  be  called  an  opaque  lantern,  or  a  lantern  for  the  exhibition  of 
opaque  objects.  The  incident  rays  of  an  arc  light  were  directed  at 
the  right  angle  on  the  picture,  which  at  the  angle  of  reflection  sent 
them  through  an  objective  to  the  screen.  The  pictures  were  brilliant 
and  the  colors  presumably  correct,  and  they  included  both  portraits 
and  landscapes  that  had  been  produced  with  an  exposure  of  one 
minute. 

In  reply  to  certain  questions  Professor  Lippmann  said  that  al- 
though he  had  not  yet  succeeded,  he  believed  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  a  method  of  reproducing  the  colored  pictures  would  be  dis- 
covered;  and  that  they  could  be  [enlarged  by  the  projection  method 
just  employed,  if,  instead  of  the  screen,  a  suitable  sensitive  plate, 
backed  by  mercury,  was  employed. 

Sunlight  in  Lantern  Slides. 

BY  C.   H.   BDTHAMLKV,    F.C.S. 

HE  following  article  from  Photography  is  so 
timely,  in  connection  with  out  observations 
following  the  criticism  of  the  Interchange 
slides,  that  we  reproduce  it  with  pleasure. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  in  the 
matter  of    photographic    prints   the   taste   of 
both    photographers   and    the   general  public 
has,  during   the  past  decade,  been   cultivated 
and   improved  in  a  very  marked   degree,  the 
same   thing   cannot     be   said   in    the   case   of 
lantern   slides.     Improvement  there  has  been, 
no    doubt,     but  everyone    who    has   attended 
many    lantern-slide     exhibitions    must     have 
observed      how     frequently   the     loudest   ap- 
plause  is   gained    by  slides   that,    in   their  rendering   of   light    and 
shade,    are  but   gross   travesties  of    the   original.     Nothing   resem- 
bling them  has  ever  been  seen  in  nature  by  anyone  with  anything  like 
normal   vision,  or  in   anything   approaching  a   normal  state  of  mind. 
Were  such  monstrosities  perpetrated  in  the  form  of  large  prints  (small 
prints   are  not   comparable  with  pictures   projected  on  a  screen)  they 
would    at  once  be   scouted  by   everyone  possessed  of  even  a  modicum 
of  taste,  and  that  they  should  still   be   applauded   when   thrown  on  a 
screen  may  probably  be  regarded   as  but  one   more  illustration  of  the 
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strength  of  custom  and  use.  Such  slides  are  the  survivors  of  the 
barbaric  ages  of  photography,  when  any  lantern  slide,  no  matter  how 
bad,  was  a  source  of  wonderment  and  pleasure;  when  makers  of  lan- 
tern slides  either  knew  no  better,  or  were  so  little  master  of  their 
processes  that  they  could  do  no  better.  The  harshness  of  contrast  to 
which  we  refer  is,  we  believe,  commonly  called  ** pluck,"  but  if  the 
word,  as  thus  used,  is  meant  to  signify  practically  the  same  quality  as 
the  word  *' vigor"  when  applied  to  a  painting  or  drawing,  then  we 
submit  that  it  is  altogether  misapplied.  The  juxtaposition  of  large 
areas  of  tar  with  large  areas  of  whitewash  no  more  constitutes  vigor 
than  the  juxtaposition  of  skyblue  and  magenta. 

The  persistence  of  this  apotheosis  of  tar  and  whitewash  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  Ferrier's  slides  always  ex- 
cited the  keenest  admiration,  and  if  they  possessed  any  one  quality 
more  remarkable  than  another,  it  was  surely  the  perfection  of  their 
gradations  and  their  freedom  from  harsh  contrasts. 

Public  opinion  is,  however,  gradually  being  educated  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  others.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  a  lantern  slide 
may  be  vigorous  and  yet  free  from  harsh  contrasts.  For  our  own 
part  we  agree  entirely  with  our  colleague,  A.  P.,  when  he  says  that  a 
perfect  lantern  slide  should  have  very  little  clear  glass  and  very  little 
complete  opacity.  In  nature,  even  in  her  strongest  mood,  there  is 
gradation  everywhere,  and  in  a  lantern  slide  representing  nature  good 
gradation  is  equally  opposed  to  hard  contrasts  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  flatness  on  the  other. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  that  no  kind  of  a  lantern  slide  calls 
forth  more  general  admiration,  and  rightly  so,  than  one  in  which 
brilliant  sunlight  is  properly  represented.  But  such  slides  do  not 
belong  to  the  tar  and  whitewash  order.  Now  we  happen  to  be  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  certain  number  of  slides  of  this  character,  but  they 
do  not  form  anything  like  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  collection  as 
we  should  desire,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  by  observation 
and  comparison  what  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production 
of  slides  of  this  kind,  that  is  to  say,  slides  which,  while  very  brilliant 
on  the  screen,  are  quite  free  from  the  hardness  against  which  we  have 
been  protesting.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  must  have  been 
bright  sunshine  in  the  original,  and  it  will  also  be  readily  understood 
that,  while  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  render  sunlight  successfully 
even  when  the  lighting  of  the  object  is  inclined  to  flatness  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  well-marked  shadows,  such  rendering  is  much  less 
difficult  when  there  are  broad  masses  of  shadow  to  give  contrasts. 
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Examination  of  the  slides  themselves  shows  that  in  all  the  best  of 
them  there  is  very  little  clear  glass  indeed,  and  there  is  no  point  at 
which  the  clear  glass  occupies  any  considerable  area.  In  other 
words,  there  are  no  distinct  patches  of  clear  glass.  The  "sparkle"  is 
due  to  very  minute  points  of  clear  glass   forming,  not  the  high  lights, 


By  John  W.  DDan. 

but  only  the  highest  lights  in  the  midst  of  the  high  lights.  Similarly 
there  are  no  distinct  patches  of  complete  opacity;  detail  is  visible 
even  in  the  deep  shadows.  It  is  well  known  to  artists,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  recognized  by  lantern-slide  makers:  (i)  that  in  almost  any 
object  the  quantity  of  really  black   shadow   is  very  small;  and  (2)  no 
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shadow  appears  to  have  any  depth  unless  it  shows  some  gradation  due 
to  partial  illumination  by  reflected  lights. 

We  therefore  venture  to  lay  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
proper  rendering  of  sunlight  in  a  lantern  slide  involves  detail  in  the 
high  lights  and  detail  in  the  deep  shadows.  Absence  of  this  detail 
means  tar  and  whitewash,  and  not  sunlight.  The  most  brilliant 
effects  are,  of  course,  obtained  when  high  light  and  deep  shadow  are 
in  juxtaposition,  but  there  must  be  detail  in  both. 

So  much  for  the  essential  features  (or  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
essential  features)  of  the  slides  in  question.  How  are  they  to  be  se- 
cured ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  negative  must  have  been  fully  exposed,  and 
it  is  here,  we  fancy,  that  the  cause  of  many  failures  is  to  be  found. 
Sunlit  views  are  so  very  brilliant  that  the  temptation  to  give  very 
short  exposures  is  great,  but  the  shadows  are  often  very  dark,  espe- 
cially when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  with  short  exposures  it  is  either 
impossible  to  develop  any  detail  in  the  shadows  at  all,  or  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  out  the  detail  in  the  shadows  before  all  the  detail  in 
the  high  lights  has  been  lost.  With  sufficient  exposure,  on  the  other 
hand  (two  or  three  or  four  times  longer  than  many  people  give),  it  is 
possible  by  proper  development  to  get  out  the  detail  in  the  shadow 
while  the  high  lights  are  still  sufficiently  transparent  to  yield  most, 
if  not  all,  of  their  detail  in  the  slide  or  print.  The  chief  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  seems  to  be  to  use  a  developer  which 
contains  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  alkali,  and  not  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  reducer,  together  with  sufficient  bromide  to  prevent  any 
general  fog.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  we  have  found  a  small 
quantity  of  general  fog  in  the  negative  to  be  fatal  to  the  required 
brilliancy  in  the  lantern  slide;  the  chief  danger  is  that  the  appearance 
of  general  fog  leads  to  development  being  stopped  before  the  detail 
in  the  shadows  has  acquired  sufficient  opacity  to  have  any  real  print- 
ing value.  If  the  general  fog  is  allowed  to  become  considerable,  the 
difficulty  of  making  brilliant  slides  from  the  negative  is  enormously 
increased.  After  all,  what  is  wanted  is  the  kind  of  negative  that  is 
most  u«?eful  for  all  sorts  of  printing  purposes,  fully  exposed  and  fully 
developed,  with  detail  of  real  printing  value  in  every  part  of  it, 
though  necessarily  more  prominent  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
Very  many  of  the    negatives  that  are  produced  are  not  of  this  kind. 

As  regards  the  slides  made  from  such  negatives,  we  believe  that 
here  also  the  first  essential  is  a  full  exposure,  while  the  second  is 
sufficient  restrainer  in  the  developer  to  prevent   any  trace  of  general 
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fog.  It  does  not  follow  that  development  must  be  slow,  or  of  the  type 
tending  to  give  hard  contrasts.  Sufficient  bromide,  and  not  an  excess 
of  it,  is  what  is  wanted.  How  much  bromide  is  sufficient  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  plate,  and  on  the  nature  and  propor- 
tion of  the  alkali  used.  We  may  say  that  we  have  in  many  cases 
found  it  advisable  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  bromide  than  that 
given  in  the  maker's  formula;  perhaps  half  as  much  again  or  twice 
as  much.  Given  that  this  condition  is  satisfied,  a  fairly  large  propor- 
tion of  alkali  may  be  used,  and  is,  indeed,  desirable.  We  have,  bow- 
ever,  rarely  found  it  advisable  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  alkali 
than  that  given  in  the  maker's  formula.  Sometimes  the  proportion 
of  reducer  may  be  altered,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary.  When  fer- 
rous oxalate  is  used,  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  bromide  is 
the  main  point,  and  it  is  more  often  necessary,  in  our  experience,  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

In  all  cases,  however,  although  a  properly  exposed  plate  may  be 
ruined  by  improper  development,  it  is  our  experience  that  the  expo- 
sure of  the  lantern  plate  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  quality 
of  the  result.  It  is  in  most  cases  under-exposure  in  the  negative 
or  the  slide,  or  both,  that  has  to  answer  for  the  tar  and  whitewash 
effects. 


The  chalk  and  soot  slide  is  the  result  of  want  of  taste,  and  it  is  pro- 
duced deliberately  in  most  cases;  the  foggy  variety  is  usually  due  to 
want  of  kno'iJjUdge,  and  the  outdoor  interior  is  the  result  of  want  of 
thought.  —  Andrew  Princle. 


By  B.  S.  Benton. 
HINNSSOTA    SUNSET." 
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BY    WATCHMAN. 

HE  editor  of  Anthonfs  Bulletin  seems  to  have 
been  told  that  an  opaque  bodj',  even  in  size 
up  to  one-fourth  its  circumference,  may  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens  without  affecting 
the  result  otherwise  than  in  the  natural 
diminution  of  light,  and  wants  to  know  if 
any  of  the  readers  have  noticed  the  matter. 
The  wonder  to  me  would  be  if  there  were 
any  of  them  that  had  not,  or  were  not  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact. 

It  was  quite  a  common  thing  in  the  long, 
long   ago,    to   stick  a  disk  of   black   paper, 
By  w.  p.  stokesT       often  about   one-third  of   its   diameter,   on 
the   front  of  the  lens  with  a  view  to  equalize  the  illumination. 

* 
The  Professional  Photographer  has  an  article,  by  an  English  writer, 
on  **the  development  of  hand  camera  exposures  and  instantaneous 
work  generally,"  which  he  winds  up  thus:  '*In  conclusion  I  must 
once  again  remind  the  reader  of  the  great  secret  of  instantaneous 
work.  Use  Dilute  solution,'*  ....  The  italics  are  mine,  I  intro- 
duce them  to  emphasize  the  statement,  because  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  formula  which  precedes  the  statement,  which  he  evidently  con- 
siders a  dilute  one,  and  wonder  what  he  would  consider  strong.  It  is, 
reduced  from  forty  ounces  to  an  ounce: 

Metol 9  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 84 

Potassium  carbonate 42 

Potassium  bromide i        ** 

Water i  ounce 

The  sulphite  and  carbonate  are  given  in  ounces,  and  I  have  taken 
them  as  of  480  grains;  but  suppose  they  were  meant  to  be  only  437.5, 
it  would  make  only  a  trifling  difference. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  I  often  forget  my  old  friend~or 
enemy? — Lindley  Murray,  but  that  doesn't  prevent  my  enjoying  the 
slips  of  others.     Photography^  in   a   notice   of   Letts*   Photographers' 
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Pocket   Diary,  tells   us   that  **The  price  is  one  shilling,  bound  in  red 
cloth;"  but  why  the  shilling  should  be  so  bound  it  doesn't  say. 

There  has  long  been  a  suspicion  that  there  are  those  on  the  other 
side  that  manufacture  news  items  for  the  delectation  of  American  vis- 
itors, and  now  it  would  seem  that  we  are  beginning  to  pay  them  back 
in  their  own  coin.  The  Photographic  Neivs  has  got  hold  of  the  follow- 
ing: **An  extraordinary  story  comes  from  New  York.  On  Friday  last 
a  man  was  publicly  hanged  outside  the  city  prison,  and  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  execution,  which  was  photographed 
by  a  cinematograph,  and,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  furnish  scenes  for  the 
photographers,  a  gang  of  roughs  was  directed  to  create  a  disturbance. 
They  mounted  the  steps  and  fought  with  the  Sheriff's  guards.  The 
crowd,  taking  up  the  infection,  surrounded  the  gallows,  and  a  dis- 
graceful scene  ensued.  The  cinematograph  was  manipulated  through- 
out, and  shortly  the  scenes  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  United  States, 
doubtless  to  the  benefit  of  the  speculators.  Manufacturing  scenes  for 
the  cinematograph  in  this  manner  is  more  than  sordid — it  is  disgust- 
ing, if  true."  Yes,  but  it  isn't  true,  because,  as  the  News  might  have 
known,  the  electric  chair  took  the  place  of  the  hangman's  rope  years 
ago  in  New  York  State. 

* 
In  a  little  book  on  printing  methods  the  author  mentions,  as  one 
of  the  faults  of  the  gum-bichromate,  the  difficulty  of  securing  two 
prints  exactly  alike  from  one  negative.  To  a  professional  photog- 
rapher who  does  business  by  the  dozen  the  objections  may  have  some 
weight,  but  to  the  artist  it  is  surely  one  of  its  advantages. 


Pittsburg   Salon   and   Exhibition. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  favored  with  the  catalogue  and  a  brief  ac- 
count of  this  the  first  annual  Salon  and  exhibition  of  the  Pittsburg 
Amateur  Photographers'  Society,  which,  notwithstanding  the  very 
short  notice — from  November  ist  to  January  nth — has  been  a  decided 
and  encouraging  success;  there  being  altogether  619  exhibits. 

The  Society  is  highly  favored  in  having  such  magnificent  exhibi- 
tion accommodation  as  is  afforded  by  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleiies,  jnd 
we  are  informed  that  the  rooms  never  looked  better  than  when 
adorned  by  blue  and  red  ribbon-distinguished  photographs  on  its  walls, 
and  filled  by  over  2,000  of  the  piciure-loving  and  most  intellectual  of 
the  Pittsburg  people. 
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The  two  grand  prizes  in  the  Salon  were  awarded  to  Clarence  H. 
White,  Newark,  O.,  and  James  L.  Nix,  Homer  City,  Pa.;  and  the 
Society  silver  cup,  offered  for  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition  by  a 
member  of  the  Society,  was  awarded  to  W.  S.  Clow,  with  whose  ex- 
cellent work  our  readers  are  well  acquainted. 

The  catalogue  is  tastefully  got  up,  beautifully  printed,  and  con- 
tains very  good  half-tone  reproductions  of  the  principal  prize  pictures, 
most  of  which  we  hope  to  produce  in  our  March  number,  when  we 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  the  exhibition  and  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  prize  winners. 


"Velox"  Again. 

HENkY  WENZEL,   JR. 

Since  wiiting  my  article  on  **How  to  Work  Velox  Paper,"  for  the 
November  issue  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  the  need 
for  such  an  article  has  been  obviated  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
paper  putting  on  the  market  a  developer  in  dry  form,  needing  but 
the  addition  of  water  to  make  a  perfect  developing  agent  for  Velox. 
Being  bromided,  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  amount  of  bromide  nec- 
essary to  each  ounce  of  developer  is  settled  by  the  use  of  the  little  tubes 
of  M.  Q.  developer,  as  it  is  called ;  needing  nothing  but  water  to  the 
developer  as  purchased. 

Many  will  follow  their  usual  plan  of  compounding  their  own  devel- 
oper. To  all  such  let  me  call  attention  to  my  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  this  magazine.  Instead  of  **one  grain  in  each  fluid  ounce 
of  developer*'  (page  496,  sixth  line  from  bottom  of  page),  read  **one 
drop  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  developer,"  i.  e.,  one  drop  of  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bromide.  Less  important  than  this  correction 
is  one  needed  on  p.  494,  the  word  **gray"  on  the  thirteenth  line  from 
bottom  of  page,  reading  properly  **green." 

But  of  more  importance  to  those  compounding  their  own  developer 

than  the  entire  article  in   the   November  issue,  is  the  formula  I    now 

give  of  the  new  developer  as  contained   in  the  tubes  of  **M.  Q.,"  save 

that  I  give  the  contents  of  more  than  one  tube  below: 

Metol 12  graius 

Hydro-quinone 48 

Sulphite  of  Sodium,  C.  P..  desiccated 192 

Carbonate  ot  Sodium,  C.  P.,  desiccated  ( U.  S.  P. ) 320 

Bromide  of  Potassium 4 

To  the  above  add  water,  20  oz. ;  and  your  developer  is  ready. 


1 1 
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Let  me  insist  on  your  using  the  chemicals  called  for;  if  you  do 
not  use  c.  p.  chemicals,  or  if  you  substitute  ''crystals"  for* 'desiccated" 
you  are  likely  to  have  trouble. 

With  the  above  developer  I  made  twenty  6}i  x  Syi  prints  in  one 
hour,  using  a  seven-foot  gas  burner  as  a  "light  source."  I  had  no 
trouble  on  another  occasion,  when  printing  from  negatives  I  had  never 
seen,  in  guessing  the  proper  exposure  for  every  negative  submitted 
to  me  in  the  space  of  one  and  a  half  hours.  This  I  could  not  do  with 
any  other  developer,  nor  could  I  claim  such  certainty  of  uniform  re- 
sults as  I  obtain  with  Velox  for  any  other  process  of  printing  with 
which  I  am  familiar;  so  that  fiom  an  uncertain  process  the  printing 
and  developing  of  Velox  paper  has  now  become  one  of  the  utmost 
ease  and  certainty. 


Notes. 

Color  Photography. — There  has  been  from  the  first  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  "interference"  method  of  color  photography  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Lippmann  could  be  little  more  than  a  scientific 
curiosity,  both  because  of  the  long  exposures  necessary,  and  the  fact 
that  even  when  successfully  produced  they  could  not  be  duplicated. 
In  the  course  of  his  recent  lecture  before  the  British  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  he  stated  that  some  of  the  portraits  and  landscapes 
then  exhibited  on  the  screen  had  been  taken  in  one  minute,  and,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance,  that  although  he  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  producing  duplicates  he  felt  quite  sure  that  it  could  be  done. 

Cement  for  Glass. — Professor  Sweizer  says,  in  the  Textil  Zeitung  : 
** Chrome  glue  is  known  to  consist  of  a  moderately  strong  gelatine 
solution,  containing  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  gelatine,  to  which  about  one 
part  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  solution  is  added  to  every  five 
parts  of  gelatine.  This  mixture  possesses  the  property  of  becoming 
insoluble  by  water  through  the  action  of  sunlight  under  partial  reduc- 
tion of  the  chromic  acid,  a  property  which  is  advantageously  utilized 
in  photography.  The  author  coated  both  fractures  of  a  glass  as  uni- 
formly as  possible  with  the  freshly  prepared  solution,  pressed  them 
together,  and  fixed  them  in  this  position  with  a  cord.  The  cylinder 
glass  was  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  was  found  to  be  firmly  united 
after  a  few  hours.  Even  hot  water  did  not  dissolve  the  oxidized 
chrome  glue,   and   the  fracture  was    scarcely  noticeable.      Valuable 
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articles  of  glass,  which  would   be  disfigured  by  a  thick   cement   joint, 
can  be  very  nicely  repaired  in  this  manner.'' 

Photo-Micrography  with  a  Vengeance. — According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Monthh'  Microscopic  Journal,  Professor  Elmer  Gates,  of  Washing- 
ton, has  made  **one  of  tfie  most  important  discoveries  ever  achieved 
by  science. "  He  has  discovered  the  fact  that  one  microscope  can  be 
made  to  take  up  a  minute  portion  of  the  image  magnified  by  another 
and  so  give,  instead  of  a  magnification  of,  say,  10,000  times,  one  of 
3,000,000,  and  even  more  if  he  should  want  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
eye  cannot  see  this,  but  the  lens  does,  and  faithfully  records  it  on  the 
photographic  plate;  and  so  we  have  in  this  another  of  the  triumphs  of 
photography. 

The  Dusting-On  Process  referred  to  on  another  page  is  being 
worked  in  London  by  "The  Metallic  Photo-Printing  Syndicate,*'  pro- 
ducing exquisitely  beautiful  pictures  in  metals — gold,  silver,  copper 
and  bronzes  of  various  shades  and  colors — remarkbly  brilliant  and  full 
of  delicate  gradation  or  half-tone;  and  covered  with  a  hard  protective 
varnish  so  as  to  be  practically  permanent.  Each  picture  is  a  transfer 
produced  by  separate  exposure,  and,  therefore,  a  true  photograph, 
mounted  upon  a  panel  of  wood  or  a  sheet  of  aluminum,  a  chromated 
film  with  honey  and  dextrine  being  used,  strengthened  with  plain 
collodion.  After  exposure  to  light,  the  partly-hardened  surface,  in 
suitable  hygroscopic  condition,  is  dusted  over  with  the  finest  metallic 
powder,  after  which  the  chromate  and  chemicals  are  washed  away 
together  with  all  the  metallic  particles  which  escaped  attachment, 
the  result  being  a  picture  in  all  the  beautiful  gradations. 

Sharp  vs.  Fuzzy. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Croydon  (England) 
Society  there  was  a  debate  on  the  above  question,  during  which  Mr. 
Moss  so  clearly  showed  the  advantage  of  repression,  a  phase  of  photog- 
raphy little  understood  by  so  many  of  our  readers,  that  we  are  glad 
to  extract  it  from  Photography, 

** Perhaps  I  can  make  may  meaning  clearer  if  I  ask  you  to  come 
with  me  in  imagination,  say,  to  London  Bridge,  and  look  down  on 
the  busy,  smoky  river,  which  has  ever  ebbed  and  flowed  heedless  of 
the  hand  of  man — stronger  than  he,  yet  serving  him.  What  do  we 
see?  What  is  the  story  the  river  tells  us  as  we  stand  above  it?  Have 
you  an  overwhelming  wish  to  read  the  letters  painted  on  the  bows  of 
this  sturdy  little   tug  which  is  forcing   its   way  against   the   stream, 
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bringing  in  its  wake  its  load  of  barges  filled  with  merchandise?  Look 
at  those  river  porters,  who,  like  bees  around  their  hive,  are  unloading 
that  coasting  steamer  lying  at  the  wharf.  Are  you  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  loads  they  are  carrying  away,  or  is  all  your  attention  cen- 
tred in  the  details  of  that  barge,  which  the  mighty  river  is  helping  to 
its  journey's  end?  I  think  the  scene  has  something  more,  something 
better  than  this  to  tell  us — a  story  of  bustle,  of  strife,  of  never-resting, 
never-ending  activity.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  men  are  struggling, 
laboring,  toiling,  and  the  river  steadily  ebbs  and  flows.  It  is  the 
whole  which  impresses  us,  and  7iot  the  parts.  Let  us  photograph  it, 
and  let  us  endeavor  to  make  our  picture  give  to  others  the  message 
the  river  has  given  us.  Shall  we  call  attention  to  all  those  petty  de- 
tails we  did  not  see,  and  did  not  want  to  see?  No,  rather  let  us  hide 
them,  soften  them,,  so  that  in  the  photograph  they  shall  not  claim  at- 
tention; let  us  make  oiir  lens  do  our  bidding,  and  give  us  only  what 
impressed  us. 

**Once  more,  let  us  imagine  we  are  in  the  meadows  on  a  bright  and 
sunny  day  in  June,  listening  to  the  murmurs  of  that  little  brook  which 
has  trickled  from  the  distant  hills;  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the 
incense  of  the  flowers  bring  to  us  a  message  and  tell  that  summer  is 
here,  and  every  living  thing  is  glad.  What  a  picture  this  is  before 
us!  How  well  this  little  brook,  running  through  the  reeds  and 
grasses  in  the  foreground,  leads  the  eye  up  to  that  mass  of  dark,  a 
clump  of  trees,  amidst  which  the  shepherd's  cottage  nestles.  Let  us 
set  up  our  camera  and  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  that  appeals  to  us  in 
the  scene  before  us.  Do  we  want  to  microscopically  examine  the 
grasses  in  the  foreground,  or  do  we  care  whether  the  cottage  is  built 
with  bricks  or  stone,  or  whether  those  trees  are  oaks  or  elms?  Surely 
there  is  something  better  than  all  this  to  tell.  Let  us  tell  it,  and 
ignore  all  those  little  details,  which,  marvelous  as  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  impression  we  wish  to  give. 
Let  us  suppress  them,  subdue  them,  and  by  our  photograph  suggest 
only  the  sunshine,  the  peace,  and  the  gladness  that  filled  our  hearts." 

A  True  Spectrum  Plate. — Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  an  English 
firm  of  plate  makers,  in  a  circular  just  issued,  declare  that  their 
** spectrum  plate,"  employed  with  a  color  cell  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  filled  with  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chromate  made 
slightly  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  will  render  all  visible  colors 
correctly  according  to  their  luminosities.  They  regret,  however,  that 
they  cannot  give  those  plates  the  very  highest  degree  of  rapidity,  as 
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so  far,  they  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  light  under  which  they 
could  be  made.  They  promise,  however,  to  introduce  a  plate  only  a 
little  less  perfect  in  the  blue-green  that  will  be  as  rapid  as  the  most 
exacting  can  desire. 

The  LippMANN  Method. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association,  at  which  Mr.  A.  Haddon  showed 
a  form  of  dark  slide  or  plate-holder  suitable  for  the  Lippmann  method 
of  color  photography,  Mr.  Edwin  Banks  made  a  suggestion  on  the 
subject  of  the  metallic  mirror,  recommending  the  substitution  of  a 
silvered  plate  for  the  mercury  and  its  accompanying  tank.  His  idea 
was  to  silver  a  glass  plate  by  any  recognized  means,  polish  the  silver 
coating,  and  upon. this  spread  tha  emulsion.  This  allowed  of  direct 
exposure — that  is,  not  from  the  back  and  through  the  glass  itself;  and, 
although  the  film  was  so  frail  and  thin,  it  could  easily  be  stripped  off, 
when  the  photograph  was  obtained,  for  purposes  of  viewing  the 
colored  effect  produced  by  interference  in  the  film. 

Illinois  College  of  -Photography. — We  are  favored  with  what 
may  be  considered  the  annual  report  of  this  flourishing  institution, 
situated  in  Effingham,  111.,  one  of  the  few  schools  in  this  country 
where  one  may  easily  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  almost  every 
branch  of  photography;  certainly  every  branch  necessary  for  a  pro- 
fessional photographer  to  know. 

The  school,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bissell,  is  now  in  its  fifth 
year,  and  has,  we  understand,  already  achieved  such  a  reputation 
that  its  graduates  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  positions.  It 
occupies  eighteen  well  equipped  class  rooms,  and  as  new  classes  are 
formed  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month  students  may  enter  at 
any  time. 

Information  as  to  fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  L. 
H.  Bissell,  Illinois  College  of  Photography,  Effingham,  111. 


The  bane  of  the  average  professional  photographer  is  the  deadly 
commonplace — and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
fail  to  make  their  business  pay,  do  so  because  they  are  not  progressive 
in  keeping  up  with  the  advancement  of  the  art,  and  lack  originality. — 
Miss  F.  B.  Johnston. 
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The  Practice  of  the  Gum-Bichromate  Process, 

[A  Paper  Read  by  Mr.  James  Packham  at  the  Photographic  Club,  London.] 

( Continued  from  page  25. ) 

LJ  AVING  selected  a  suitable  paper,  we  may  now  proceed  to  sensitise 
*  *  it,  or,  in  other  words,  completely  saturate  it  with  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium.  This  solution  must  be  of  the  strength  of  one 
part  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water.  The  saturation  must 
be  complete,  and  it  is  most  conveniently  accomplished  if  the  paper  be 
worked  into  quarter-sheets.  It  is  advisable,  before  cutting  it  into 
quarters,  to  mark  each  corner  of  the  full-sized  sheet  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  which  is  intended  to  be  worked  upon,  so  that  correspond- 
ing surfaces  may  be  easily  distinguished  at  the  time  of  coating. 

The  solution  of  bichromate,  being  so  nearly  saturated,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  crystalise  out  in  the  stock  bottle.  When  such  is  the  case,  it 
is  advisable  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  soluble  portion,  and  redis- 
solve  the  crystals  therein.  It  will  be  found  that  all  papers,  especially 
those  which  are  heavily  sized,  are  more  evenly  saturated  if  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  out  at  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  70  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

Two  minutes  has  been  given  as  the  required  period  for  steeping 
the  paper,  but  this  is  not  at  all  times  sufficient,  because,  if  the  solu- 
tion does  not  evenly  and  thoroughly  permeate  the  paper,  it  will  be 
unevenly  absorbed  during  the  time  of  drying,  or  uneven  printing 
will  result. 

Having  decided  how  many  quarter-sheets  you  propose  to  sensitise, 
pour  into  an  ordinary  deep  developing  dish  sufficient  bichromate 
solution  to  cover  the  whole  of  them.  Then  take  each  sheet  separately 
and  immerse  it  below  the  surface,  carefully  removing  all  air-bells; 
turn  over,  and  do  the  same  with  the  reverse  side.  Mark  the  first 
sheet  distinctly  on  the  back  to  distinguish  it  as  the  first  immersed, 
and  leave  the  marked  side  uppermost.  Go  on  working  in  the  same 
manner  until  you  have  immersed  all  you  intend  to  sensitise.  Then 
proceed  to  remove  the  bottom  sheet  to  the  top,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
amining it  to  see  there  are  no  air-bells  remaining.  Continue  this 
proceeding  until  the  whole  of  the  paper  is  completely  saturated  and 
the  first  sheet  immersed  is  at  the  top.  Now  raise  each  sheet  slowly 
by  one  corner  and  very  gradually  remove  it  from  the  solution.  This 
will  free  it  from  all  superfluous  liquid.  The  paper  is  now  pinned  by 
one  corner  to  a  shelf  or  hung  on  a  line  to  dry,  one  corner  downward, 
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there  being  attached  to  the  lower  corner   an  inch  or  two  of  bibulous 
paper,  hanging  on  by  its  own  adhesion. 

The  drying  must  be  completed  in  darkness  or  yellow  light,  and 
from  now  the  paper  must  be  carefully  shielded  from  actinic  light  and 
from  dampness. 

Paper  thus  prepared  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  unless  it 
be  heavily  sized.  The  deterioration  of  prepared  paper  is  recognized 
by  its  change  of  color  from  a  bright  yellow  or  orange  to  a  dirty  green- 
ish brown. 

There  are  other  means  of  using  the  bichromate  salt,  which  will  be 
explained  later. 

The  next  procedure  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  gum  mucilage 
we  shall  employ.  There  are  several  kinds  of  gum,  but  only  one  de- 
scription appears  to  be  adapted  to  this  process  with  any  certainty  of 
success.  This  is  the  Soudan  gum  acacia  (known  as  Turkey),  and  it 
should  be  procured  in  tears — never  in  powder.  Dissolve  this  for  a 
stock  solution  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  gum  to  ten  of  cold 
water.  If  broken  in  small  pieces,  it  will,  if  occasionally  stirred,  all 
be  melted  in  one  evening.  Strain  out  the  woody  impurities  through 
fine  muslin,  and  allow  others  to  subside  in  the  stock  bottle.  A  con- 
venient quantity  to  work  with  is  two  ounces  of  gum  dissolved  in  five 
fluid  ounces  of  water.  This  should  be  kept  well  corked  in  a  rather 
wide-mouthed  bottle. 

Thus  far  we  have  sensitised  our  paper  and  prepared  our  mucilage. 
We  have  now  to  select  and  combine  our  pigment,  and  to  coat  the 
paper  with  the  resulting  mixture.  These  two  processes  appear  to 
have  been  the  difficulties  over  which  many  who  have  attempted  to 
work  in  gum  bichromate  have  stumbled.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  difficulty  should  exist.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  little  technical 
skill  and  strict  adherence  to  uniformity  of  working  with  constantly 
known  quantities.  I  would  advise  that  none  but  dry  colors  be  em- 
ployed. They  are  easily  handled,  and  you  then  always  know  the 
characteristic  behaviour  of  your  colloid. 

So  many  and  various  are  the  mediums  in  which  the  tube  and 
other  water-colors  are  prepared,  that  when  using  them  the  results  are 
uncertain,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  work  with  accurate  proportions  of 
pigment  when  in  the  form  of  paste  or  cake. 

A  useful  selection  of  powdered  pigments  will  be  vegetable  black, 
red  and  yellow  ochre,  burnt  sienna,  and  burnt  umber;  with  these  any 
combination  tint  may  be  made  up. 

It  is  advisable  always  to  work  with  accurately  weighed  and  meas- 
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ured  quantities,  and  to  book  your  various  formulae.-  You  will  also  find 
it  a  great  convenience  to  number  each  combination,  taking  a  piece 
of  coated  paper,  printing  a  portion  of  it,  and  developing  it — leaving 
about  half  of  it  plain  white,  upon  which  to  note  the  number  of  the 
formula,  or  other  valuable  particulars.  By  so  doing  you  can  at  any 
time  produce  duplicates,  in  the  exact  color,  or  make  such  alterations 
as  are  advisable. 

To  combine  the  gum  and  pigment,  take  half  a  fluid  oxince  of  four 
in  ten  gum  mucilage,  to  which  add  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  reduc- 
ing the  strength  to  two  of  gum  in  ten  of  water.  Thoroughly  mix 
this.     I  will  explain  later  why  I  keep  the  mucilage  of  double  strength. 

Weigh  out  twelve  grains  of  vegetable  black  and  place  upon  a  mar- 
ble slab  of  ground  glass — about  twelve  inches  by  twelve  inches  is  a 
convenient  size.  Upon  the  small  pile  of  pigment  drop  a  few  drops 
of  the  mucilage,  and  with  a  palette  knife  carefully  grind  and  regrind 
the  mixture  until  it  is  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  This  will  oc- 
cupy about  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  much  of  the  range  of  scale  in  the 
gradation  of  your  print  is  dependent  on  the  operation.  Take  this  up 
with  your  palette  knife  and  transfer  to  an  old  teacup;  and  pour  more 
of  the  gum  mucilage  upon  the  slab;  with  a  little  practice  this  may  be 
made  to  completely  clean  it  free  of  all  the  remaining  pigment,  which 
is  now  added  to  that  already  in  the  cup — upon  which  pour  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  gum  and  work  it  well  up  with  your  coating  brush. 

The  coating-brush  most  convenient  for  use  is  of  the  kind  known  as 
a  two-inch  bear's  hair,  set  in  tin. 

To  coat  the  paper,  place  upon  a  drawing-board  of  soft  pine  wood  a 
sheet  of  demy  size  thick  blotting  paper,  in  two  thicknesses.  Upon 
this  pin  down  at  each  corner  a  quarter  sheet  of  your  already  bichiom- 
ated  paper — which  must  previously  be  made  absolutely  **bone''  dry — 
with  the  side  you  have  previously  marked,  downward.  Do  not  drive 
your  drawing-pins  home.  Mix  your  pigment  and  gum  mucilage  again 
by  repeatedly  filling  your  brush  and  scraping  the  color  out  again  on 
the  side  of  the  cup.  Take  a  fairly  full  brush  of  color  and  spread  it 
evenly  over  the  paper,  crossing  and  re-crossing  it  with  the  brush  once 
or  twice. 

You  will  now  find  your  paper  has  expanded  considerably.  Re- 
move the  drawing-pins  singly,  stretching  the  paper  slightly;  as  you 
re-pin  each  corner  down  again,  you  will  have  an  even,  level  surface. 
Now  take  a  four-inch  flat  badger's  hair  brush,  known  as  an  artist's 
**softener. '*  Hold  this  brush  vertically  by  the  two  fingers  and  the 
thumb,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  pro- 
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ceed  to  pass  it  over  the  surface  of  your  paper  as  quickly  as  possible, 
again  and  again,  until  it  is  nearly  dry  and  absolutely  and  evenly 
coated  with  a  thin,  semi-transparent  coating  of  the  pigmented  gum. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  peculiar  motion  which  spreads  the 
mixture  in  the  best  possible  way.  -  It  is  entirely  a.  wrist  action,  not 
very  gentle  nor  yet  very  heavy.  The  brush  is  not  passed  over  the 
paper  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  a  kind  of  ahop-skip-and-jump  motion, 
with  the  tiddler's  rapidity  of  action  when  he  is  executing  hemi-demi- 
semiquavers,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  biit  it  is  very 
effectual  in  obtaining  absolute  uniformity. 

Undoubtedly  many  failures  have  been  the  result  of  the  employ- 
ment of  far  too  much  pigment.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  re- 
quired. I  have  secured  admirable  results  with  seven  grains  of  vege- 
table black  mixed  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  diluted  mucilage,  and  I 
seldom,  even  when  the  most  dense  shadows  are  required,  use  more 
than  double  this  quantity.  As  previously  stated,  every  degree  of  tint 
can  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the  before  named  colors.  The  ochres 
and  ambers,  the  sepias  and  siennas,  must  be  used  in  quantities  rang- 
ing from  twenty-five  to  forty  and  even  fifty  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce 
of  gum. 

To  test  if  the  paper  has  been  correctly  coated,  cut  off  a  small  piece, 
dry  it,  and  float  it  face  side  downward  upon  cold  water.  The  pig- 
mented mucilage  should  all  freely  drop  from  the  surface,  or,  if  not 
quite  clean,  should  become  so  with  a  very  slight  laving  with  water, 
or  with  the  slightest  touch  of  a  camel's-hair  brush. 

The  paper,  after  coating,  is  best  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  but 
if  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  for  a  few  days,  it  must  be  thoroughly  dried 
by  a  gentle  heat  before  being  placed  in  the  portfolio. 

Referring  to  my  observation  on  keeping  the  gum  mucilage  in 
double  the  strength  required  for  using,  in  the  first  place  it  keeps  much 
better  in  the  concentrated  form,  and,  again,  it  is  sometimes  useful  for 
working  by  the  old  method,  i.  e.,  to  mix  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  the 
strong  mucilage  with  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  one  in  ten  bichromate  solu- 
tion, and  coat  any  of  the  papers  plain  without  previous  sensitisation 
with  this,  after  having  mixed  it  with  the  desired  pigment. 

Exposure,  as  previously  explained,  depends  greatly  upon  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light.  The  printing  should  be  done  in  bright,  diffused 
light,  but  not  sunlight ;  and  as  a  rule,  two  to  three  gradations  of  a 
Burton's  actino-meter  will  be  found  sufficient  upon  not  too  heavily 
coated  paper,  employing  the  back  or  yellow  side  of  a  strip  of  the 
actual  paper  you  are  printing  upon  as  an   indicating   medium.     Red- 
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toned  pigments  and  browns  require  more  exposure  than  blacks. 
Nothing  but  actual  practical  experience  can  teach  the  exact  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  carried.  The  exposure  may  also  be  considered 
complete  when  the  principal  shadows  are  fairly  evident  to  transmitted 
light.  Over-exposure  gives  softness,  and  if  carried  too  far  completely 
obscures  the  half-tones  and  high  lights.  With  under-exposure  the 
semi-tints  are  completely  soluble. 

Development  is  not  a  difficult  process,  but  it  is  open  to  great  lati- 
tude of  treatment.  Place  the  exposed  print  face  downward  upon  a 
deep  dish  of  cold  water  and  allow  it  to  float  in  this  manner  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  then  carefully  raise  one  corner.  By  this  time  some 
idea  as  to  what  treatment  will  be  required  can  generally  be  formed. 
If  the  mixture  in  the  high  lights  and  the  half-tones  has  begun  to 
move,  the  treatment  must  be  very  gentle.  If  none  has  been  dis- 
solved from  the  body  of  the  print,  and  the  unexposed  margins  have 
begun  to  move,  you  may  consider  you  have  full  exposure.  In  the 
latter  case,  allow  the  print  to  still  float  face  downwards  for  another 
five  or  ten  minutes,  or  even  more,  occasionally  changing  the  water^ 
to  wash  out  the  bichromate  stain.  Do  not  allow  the  face  of  the  print 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  nor  allow  it  to  remain  face  upper- 
most, either  in  or  out  of  the  water,  unless  it  be  frequently  rinsed,  or 
you  will  possibly  develop  delightful  stains  that  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  after-manipulation.  If  the  printing  exposure  has  been  ap- 
proximately correct,  you  should  by  this  time  know  something  about 
the  general  appearance  of  the  print. 

Remove  it  from  the  water  and  place  it,  face  upward,  upon  a  thin 
board,  somewhat  larger  than  the  print.  Pin  it  with  one  drawing- 
pin  at  the  top  to  prevent  accidents.  If  under-exposed,  very  gentle 
laving  with  water  may  remove  all  the  soluble  color,  but  if  some  parts 
still  resist  the  gentle  action  of  the  water,  take  a  large-sized  camel-hair 
mop  and  gently  touch  those  places,  beginning  upon  the  margins  and 
foreground.  Occasionally  flow  over  the  top  edge  of  the  print  a  plenti- 
ful quantity  of  clean  water  to  wash  away  the  dissolved  pigment. 

The  lighter  parts  of  the  print  will  now  show  up  plainly,  but  the 
shadows  will  be  still  clogged.  Deal  very  gently  with  the  lighter  por- 
tions, and  work  on  such  parts  of  the  shadows  and  half-tones  as  may 
be  considered  necessary  by  gently  stabbing  with  a  mop-brush.  Keep 
the  brush  continually  full  of  water,  and  allow  a  stream  to  flow  occa- 
sionally over  the  whole  face  of  the  print.  Should  there  have  been 
clouds  in  your  negative,  by  careful  manipulation  they  may  be  pre- 
served. 
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We  may  now  presume  you  have  something  that  may  be  somewhat 
like  a  picture,  and  now  comes  the  time  for  those  final  operations 
which,  we  are  told,  are  questionable  photography ;  well,  such  treat- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  photography  pure  and  simple,  but  one  must 
^dmit  that  upon  the  skillful  application  of  the  powers  of  **faking'*  at 
this  stage  depends  greatly  the  making  or  the  marring  of  all  the  previ- 
ous work. 

A  touch  here  and  a  touch  there  will  remove  those  portions  of  color 
that  may  not  be  quite  so  soluble  as  other  parts,  working  always  by 
dabbing  or  stippling  with  various  sized  camel's-haif  brushes. 

Sometimes  the  printing  may  be  somewhat  overdone  in  parts,  and 
may  require  even  more  patience  and  power  than  can  reasonably  be 
applied  with  the  brush.  If  requisite,  warmer  water  may  be  employed, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  its  application,  although  it 
may  be  used  with  good  effect  even  up  to  boiling  point.  At  other 
times  a  jet  of  water,  either  from  an  enema  syringe  or  from  a  tube 
fitted  to  the  household  service  pipe,  is  very  useful,  and  this  may  be 
applied  gently  or  with  all  the  force  obtainable.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  manipulation  that  may  be  utilized,  though  it 
must  be  done  in  exactly  the  right  spot  and  in  the  right  degree,  for,  if 
the  color  be  once  removed,  there  is  no  possible  means  of  legitimately 
replacing  it. 

After  development  to  the  fullest  extent  required,  there  still  re- 
mains one  other  operation,  if  it  is  desired  to  clear  the  print  entirely 
from  the  stain  of  the  yellow  bichromate.  This  is  to  pass  it  through  a 
bleaching  bath  made  up  of  alum,  sulphite  of  soda,  or  even  hypo- 
sulphite, strength  being  immaterial  if  the  print  be  well  washed  for  a 
few  minutes  after  passing  through  the  bath.  If  the  prints  have  been 
weakly  printed,  a  weak  solution  should  be  used,  and  one  should  be 
certain  there  is  no  acidity,  and  there  should  be  no  prolonged  washing. 

The  prints  must  be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  apply  blotting  paper. 


Contribution  Box. 

I^F  course  it  is  too  late  for  this  season  to  tell  my  co-readers  how  I 
^^  made  some  lovely  Christmas  cards,  but  it  may  be  a  hint  for  next 
year,  and  be  useful  for  other  purposes. 

I  had  secured  a  negative  that,  when  masked  down  to  the  desired 
size  with  needle  paper,  included  just  the  desired  amount  of  subject;  a 
picturesque  cottage  surrounded  by  trees  with  snow-covered  branches, 
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and  a  winding  walk  from  which  the  snow  had  been  cleared  and  piled  up 
on  either  side.  A  summer-house,  under  a  spreading  evergreen,  made 
a  shadow  which  seemed  just  the  place  for  the  essential  motto  or  in- 
scription, and  how  best  to  place  it  there  was  the  sole  puzzle.  After 
trying  various  plans  without  success,  the  following  was  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

A  piece  of  Tollable  film,  from  which  the  emulsion  had  been  re- 
moved, was  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  opening  of  the  mask,  and  on 
the  part  that  would  exactly  cover  the  shadow  was  written  by  a  fine 
pen  with  thick  black  ink  the  desired  words.  This,  laid  face  down,  of 
course,  between  the  negative  and  the  printing  paper,  solved  the 
problem,  and  was  so  simple  and  easily  managed  that  I  varied  the 
motto  to  suit  the  different  classes  of  friends. 

But  by  the  time  the  problem  was  solved  it  was  so  near  Christmas 
that  the  employment  of  printing-out  paper  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  had  recourse  to  **carbon  Velox,"  tied  a  stone  to  one  end  of  thiity- 
nine  inches  of  cord  and  fastened  the  other  to  a  gas  bracket.  This 
swung  seconds,  and  a  few  experiments  with  strips  of  the  paper  showed 
the  right  exposure  three  feet  from  a  north  window  to  be  three  seconds. 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  exposed  all  that  I  wanted;  developed  and 
washed  them  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  ready  to  trim  and  mount 
in  the  morning.  By  no  other  method  that  I  know  could  I  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  and  by  none  could  I  have  got  more  beautiful  prints. 

Mary  Jamieson. 

The  True  and  the  False  Amateurs. — Amateurs  in  my  opinion 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  that  I  mention  should 
be  called  snap  shooters,  and  those  of  the  other  class,  amateurs. 

Those  belonging  to  the  first  class  use  the  camera  as  a  sort  of  shot 
gun.  They  point  it  at  an  object  or  view%  press  the  button  and  then 
hand  the  plates  or  films  over  to  some  professional  photographer  to 
do  the  developing  and  finishing.  The  consequence  is  that  if  you 
should  ask  some  simple  questions  regarding  the  manipulation  of  the 
plates  or  films  they  can  tell  you  nothing.  Still  they  claim  to  be  ama- 
teur photographers,  simply  because  they  happen  to  own  the  camera 
with  which  the  picture  was  taken.  Now  they  show  their  finished 
photographs  to  their  friends,  who  appreciate  what  is  supposed  to  be 
amateur  work.  Does  this  class  of  amateurs  deserve  the  name  thev 
claim?     No,  not  if  I  think  rightly. 

Now  those  who  do  their  own  work,  such  as  developing  and  finish- 
ing, belong  to  the  other  class;  and  if  their  photographs  are  good,  they 
deserve  the  credit  for  it.     Those  belonging  to  this  class  get  the  proper 
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knowledge  of  photography,  they  are  more  careful,  and  correct  their 
mistakes  as  they  see  fit;  they  become  interested  in  the  process,  study 
photographic  magazines,  and  get  all  the  knowledge  that  they  can;  so 
whenever  they  enter  the  dark-room  they  are  well  posted.  When  you 
ask  them  to  explain  the  process  of  photography,  you  are  very  likely 
to  receive  a'good  explanation.  Amateurs  of  this  class  may  show  their 
photographs  with  pride. 

All  amateurs,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  excused  for  having  their 
photographs  burnished  at  a  photographer's,  as  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  most  amateurs  to  own  their  own  burnishers. 

I  think  very  little  of  this  **You  press  the  button  and  we'll  do  the 
rest"  business;  that  is  what  I  call  blindfolded  photography,  and  I 
hope,  dear  reader^  that  if  you  are  one  of  these  blindfolded  photog- 
raphers, you  will  consider  what  I  have  said,  and  will  certainly  see 
what  a  mistake  you  have  made   by  not  being  your  own  photographer. 

Hugh  C.  Wilson. 

Tilting  of  Pictures. — It  seems  to  me  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  tilting  of  pictures  is  altogether  wrong.  Amateur  photographers* 
when  they  see  what  they  think  **a  pretty  bit"  fire  off  at  it,  more  often 
than  not,  without  much  consideration  as  to  whether  they  have  found 
the  most  effective  point  of  view,  or  how  it  will  appear  reproduced — 
translated  is  hardly  ever  appropriate— in  black  and  white.  With  such 
photographers  it  is  almost  a  cardinal  virtue  to  expose  every  plate  they 
carry;  and  the  proportion  of  their  success  to  their  failures  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Falstaff's  bread  to  his  sack. 

One  good  picture  a  month — nay,  one  in  a  year — will  give  more 
pleasure  and  do  more  for  one's  reputation  than  hundreds  that  need  to 
be  apologized  for,  and  therefore  I  would  strongly  recommend  amateurs 
who  really  care  for  fame  to  put  on  their  thinking  caps,  select  a  sub- 
ject, think  it  out  thoroughly  and  fiYi  on  a  good  expressive  title.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  go  out  with  camera  and  half  a  dozen  plates,  more 
batter  than  fewer,  and  hunt  for  the  necessary  material.  When  found — 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  easy  it  is  to  find  when  you  know  exactly 
what  you  want— spend  the  day  over  it  if  necessary.  Make  up  your 
mind  just  where  the  shadows  will  tell  best;  watch  the  effects  of  the 
ever-changing  light,  and  if  you  cannot  get  everything  just  as  you  think 
it  should  be,  take  the  plates  home  unexposed.  You  will  not  have  lost 
the  day,  but  will  have  learned  enough  to  return  on  a  suitable  day  and 
at  a  suitable  hour,  when,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  expose  all  the  six 
plates,  varying  the  exposures  according  to  your  judgment.  Of  the 
six  negatives  one  will   be  better  than  the  others,  and  even  it  may  be 
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improved  by  working  in  some  of  the  ways  well  known  to  those  who 
know  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it;  and  the  other  negatives 
will  be  useful  to  practice  on.  Some  of  the  ways  by  which  negatives 
may  be  improved  I  shall  tell  in  another  contribution  if  the  editors 
will  let  me.  Enthusiast. 

Pen  and  Ink  Pictures. — I  want  to  tell  the  readers  of  our  magazine 
how  I  have  made  a  lot  of  pretty  pictures  that  my  friends  say  are 
charming,  and  much  better  than  photos;  and  what  is  almost  as  good, 
as  I  never  like  to  waste  anything,  how  I  turn  to  account  my  spoiled 
films.  After  soaking  the  film  in  a  hot  solution  of  sal  soda,  the  emul- 
sion is  easily  removed  by  a  scraper  or  the  back  of  a  knife,  and,  if 
wrinkled,  is  easily  made  smooth  by  a  warm,  not  hot,  iron.  ♦ 

The  cleaned  and  smooth  film  I  lay  over  a  photograph  and  with  a 
fine  pen  and  black  ink,  preferably  an  ink  made  for  drawing  purposes, 
go  over  as  much  of  the  outline  and  shading  as  I  want.  After  a  little 
practice,  although  I  know  nothing  about  drawing,  I  find  it  quite  easy 
to  make  copies  that  are  really  for  many  purposes  much  better  than 
the  photographs  from  which  they  were  made.  The  drawings,  of 
course,  print  while  on  a  black  ground;  but  I  make  a  negative,  on  a 
lantern  slide  plate,  if  small,  or  a  slow,  ordinary  plate  if  large,  and  get 
black  prints  on  a  white  ground.  Georgina  Miller. 

Photography    and    Birds'    Nests. 

T^ HE  following,  which  we  extract  irova  Photography^  will  give  our 
*       readers  some  idea  of  the  labor,  patience,  and  perseverance  inci- 
dent to  the  success  of  some  branches  of  photography : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  that  it  has  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  listen  to  was  the  one  delivered  at  the  Birkbeck  Scientific  and 
Literary  Institution  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  on  the  subject  of  **  British 
Birds'  Nests,"  by  Mr.  R.  Kearton — interesting  not  only  to  naturalists, 
but,  above  all,  to  photographers.  The  lecture  was  entirely  illustrated 
by  lantern  views  from  photographs  direct  from  nature,  the  eggs  and 
nests  being  taken  in  situ.  The  nests  are  shown  with  no  imaginary 
details,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  illustrating  bird-life,  but  the  actual 
nests  and  eggs.  To  view  the  photographs  is  a  revelation,  and  the  de- 
sire to  know  how  they  were  done  is  strong  in  all  who  behold  them.  It 
says  much  for  the  possibilities  of  the  camera,  and  after  seeing  what 
Messrs.  Kearton  have  accomplished,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  is 
impossible.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  undertaking  were 
many ;  rivers,  tarns,  and  bogs  had  to  be  waded,  every  likely  and  unlikely 
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tuft,  bush,  tree,  hole,  and  crancy  carefully  examined,  crags  climbed, 
precipices  descended,  and  nights  spent  in  the  open  air.  The  explorers 
swam  to  small  islands  and  isolated  rocks,  lay  for  hours  together  in 
the  wet  heather,  traveled  well  on  for  ten  thousand  miles,  and  exposed 
over  one  thousand  photographic  plates  in  pursuit  of  their  object.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  no  royal  road  to  photographic  success,  but 
one  of  hard,  persevering,  and  persistent  labor;  but  the  end  fully  justi- 
fies the  means.  Photographs  were  shown  of  nests  inside  dark  build- 
ings, taken  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  the  interior  with  one 
mirror,  on  which  the  light  was  caught  and  directed  to  the  nest  of 
which  a  picture  was  desired,  by  another.  One  view  was  taken  by  the 
photographer  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water,  and  another  by 
hanging  150  feet  over  rugged  cliffs  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  with  nothing 
but  200  feet  of  thin  air  between  him  and  the  sea,  holding  on  to  an  up- 
right ladder  with  his  teeth,  in  a  tree  so  brittle  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
trust  the  ladder  at  an  angle.  Then,  again,  standing  on  the  narrow 
ledges  of  Ailsa  Crag,  oif  the  Ayrshire  coast,  where  a  slip  meant  in- 
stant death.  Such  were  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  many  of 
the  photographs  were  taken.  Many  good  pictures  (good  from  a  photo- 
graphic standpoint)  were  shown ;  among  others  the  nest  of  the  only 
three  pair  of  ospreys,  or  fish-hawks,  that  are  said  to  breed  in  these 
islands,  and  a  photograph  of  a  thrush  taken  at  night  near  Elstree  by 
means  of  a  flash.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  instance  of  any  wild 
bird  being  photographed  on  its  natural  roost.  The  subject  treated  of 
did  not  confine  itself  to  birds;  photographs  of  wild  rabbits  were 
shown,  the  exposure  being  made  from  a  prepared  hole,  banked  up  nat- 
urally wnth  turf,  in  which  the  photographer  waited  seven  hours  for  his 
opportunity.  And  an  excellent  picture  was  shown  of  an  adder  in  its 
natural  pose  and  position ;  such  an  attempt  has  not  been  successfully 
made  before.  Ailsa  Crag  was  pictured,  and  its  bird-life  well  repre- 
sented. A  fine  photograph  was  shown  of  a  young  gray  lag  goose ;  this 
was  obtained  by  sitting  up  all  night.  The  guillemots  on  the  famous 
pinnacle  rocks  at  Fame  Island  were  well  represented;  but  no  part  of 
the  lecture  was  more  interesting  than  the  description  given,  and  the 
views  shown,  of  the  little  commonwealth  of  St.  Kilda,  the  only  in- 
habited place  in  Great  Britain  that  has  not  been  officially  surveyed. 

Altogether  the  subject  is  a  new  one,  and  the  ground  covered  not 
generally  known.  There  are  many  photographers  who  are  taking  up 
this  branch  of  their  art,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  number  is 
increasing,  but  certainly  the  Brothers  Kearton  may  be  considered  as 
past-masters,  both  as  naturalists  as  well  as  photographers.     The  sub- 
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ject  seems  to  have  been  well  worked  out,  and  it  shows  very  clearly 
what  may  be  done  by  earnest  and  intelligent  workers  who  aim  at  per- 
fect success  and  persevere  until  they  attain  to  it. 


The  Jex  Bardwell  Home. 

Detroit,  September  25,  1897. 

AT  the  recent  P.  A.  of  A.  Convention,  the  matter  of  recognizing  the  valuable 
services  of  old  Mr.  Jex  Bardwell,  years  ago,  in  supplying  the  evidence  necessary 
to  defeat  the  Bromide  Patents,  was  brought  up,  a  collection  was  taken  and  a  sub- 
scripton  started  for  amounts  from  $1  to  $10,  to  secure  him  and  his  invalid  wife  a 
home  in  some  institution  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

As  is  generally  known  Mr.  Bardwell  gave  the  desired  evidence  in  his  posses- 
sion without  charge,  at  considerable  cost  of  money  and  time  to  himself,  thereby 
saving  to  the  Photogpraphic  Fraternity  and  their  descendants  thousands  of  dollars. 
For  those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  the  opportunity  is  now  presented  of  con- 
tributing toward  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  beyond  computation  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  one  who  is  entitled  to  more  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  realize. 

G.  Cramer, 
Orville  C.  Allen, 
Geo.  Steckel. 
J.  Edward  Rosch, 
Edward  L.  Wilson, 
C.  M.  Hayes, 
J.  F.  Ryder, 
Wm.  H.  Allen, 

Commt'Hee. 
Please  help  us  in  this  noble  cause  by  sending   any   amount  you  desire  to 
give,  to  William  H.  Allen,   Treasurer^ 

247  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Warm  Tones  on  Platinotype  Paper. 

BY  S.   L.   COULTHURST. 

INHERE  are  several  methods  by  which  we  can  obtain  these  warm 
*  tones,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few  hints  on  their  pro- 
duction. 

For  the  present  we  will  leave  out  the  after-obtention  of  warm 
tones,  and  deal  only  with  those  obtained  by  direct  cold  development. 

In  all  cases  in  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  prints  are 
printed  under  the  negative  in  the  usual  manner  as  for  black  tones. 

The  first  method  is  one  which,  I  think,  is  of  German  origin. 

To  the  ordinary  developer,  be  it  the  ordinary  oxalate  bath  of 
about  2  ounces  of  oxalate  to  20  of  water,  or  the  special  developer  rec- 
ommended by  the  Platinotype  Company,  is  added  i  dr.  of  a  10  per 
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cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  which  must  be  well  mixed  into 
the  developer.  The  print  is  developed  with  this  solution  which  will 
give  a  brownish-black  tone.  After  slightly  clearing  in  the  acid  bath 
and  washing,  it  is  placed  into  a  bath  of 

Ferricyanide  ot  potassium 10  gr. 

Nitrate  of  uranium 60  gr. 

Acetic  acid i  dr. 

Water,  to  make  up 10  01. 

In  this  bath  the  prints  will  slowly  turn  a  rich  sepia,  getting  red- 
der the  longer  they  are  left  in  the  bath. 


EDITORIAL. 


Jib 


■  IWe  believe  that  correspondents  would  not  willingly  give  us  unnecessary  trouble ;  but  then 
are  some  who,  although  every  word  of  iheir  communications  is  easily  readable,  adhibit,  by  way 
of  signature,  something  that  is  utterly  illegible.  The  vain  attempt  to  decipher  such,  occupies 
much  time  that  we  can  ill  spare,  and  as  at  best  it  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  our  guess  is  as  often, 
or  oftener,  wrong  than  right.  Where  a  reply  is  necessary,  an  addressed  envelope  would  most 
easily  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  we  may  hint  that  the  upper  right-hand  corner  should  not  be 
vamnt.] 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

Slides  from  the  Camera  Clubs  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia, 

Lancaster,  Pa.  ,  and  Topkka.  Kan. 

At  the  request  of  numerous  readers  and  members  of  the  Camera  Club  in  the  In- 
terchange we  have  been  induced  to  resume'the  criticism  of  the  Interchange  slides 
so  long  carried  on  while  we  had  control  of  The  Beacon,  It  should  be  understood , 
however,  that  we  make  no  claim  to  any  superior^critical  ability  more  than  what  nat- 
urally comes  from  an  experience  of  over  forty  years  in  the  making  and  enhibiting 
of  lantern  slides,  and  that  the  opinions  expressed  are  simply  our  own,  uninfluenced, 
we  hope,  by  either  fad  or  fashion,  and  to  be  taken  for  just  what  they  are  worth. 
If  it  should  sometimes  seem  that  we  are  more  ready  to  see  the  faults  than  to  recog- 
nize the  beauties  of  a  slide,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  is 
the  first  step  to  its  cure,  and  that  our  sole  object  is  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  road  that  leads  to  perfection  in  slide  making ;  and  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
qualities  essential  to  a  perfect  slide. 

the  NEWARK  CAMERA  CLUB. 

This  club  shows  thirty-five  slides  contributed  by  eight  members,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  of  very  high  quality,  and  most  of  them  far  above  the  average  of  the  best 
set  that  we  have  yet  seen.  H.  C.  McDougall's  "The  Captain"  and  "News  Boy" 
are  really  pictures,  and  very  fine  technique.  W.  A.  Halsey's  "Passaic  Falls"  and 
"On  the  Canal"  simply  need  clouds  to  be  as  perfect  slides  as  we  may  ever  hope  to 
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see,  and  clouds  are  now  so  easily  printed  in  by  various  methods  that  such  beauti- 
ful slides  should  not  be  without  them.     D.  S.  Plumb's  "November**  is  a  little  want- 
ing in  contrast,  showing  slightly  flat  on  the  screen;  but  a  beautiful  subject,  *' Ready 
for  Milking,"  is  perfect  in  technique  but  too  mechanically  grouped,  and  the  figures 
should  not  all  have  been  staring  at  the  camera.     The  two  figure  subjects  are  fault- 
less.    Miles  Q.  Anson  sends  eleven  slides,  all  of  excellent  technique,  and  some  of 
them  perfect  gems.     **  Passaic  River  Below"  could  hardly  be  beaten  and  almost 
equall}*  good  is  ''Passaic  Falls."     *'01d  Colonial  House"  is  also  fine,  and  even  bet- 
ter are  the  three  slides  of  the  "Sleeper.**  They  are  as  perfect  in  an  art  as  in  a  techni- 
cal point  of  view,  with  one  little  exception.   No.  i8,  "The  Sleeper  Awakes,"  suggests 
rather  unpleasantly  a  straight  line  from  the  upper  left  to  the  lower  right  corner.     A 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  figures  would  have  prevented  this.     A 
C  Munn's  technique  is  satisfactory,  but  "Farewell,"  a  portion  of  a  steamboat,  is  of 
no  particular  interest.    "Dreaming"  is  a  figure  well  posed,  but  the  lighting  a  little 
too  hard.     H.  W.  Smith's  two  portraits  are  very  good,  but  on  too  large  a  scale  when 
shown  on  a  screen  of  ten  feet  or  larger.     W.  Archibald  shows  a  dozen,  of  which  the 
two  of  "New  York  Harbor"  are  not  only  the  best,  but  are  as  fine  marine  slides  as  we 
ever  saw.    "A  Farm  House,  Bavaria,'*  is  also  a  wonderfully  beautiful  slide,  and 
quite  as  much  can  be  said  of  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs*'  in  connection  with  the  Tombs 
of  New  York.     "Rockaway  Beach"  is  too  weak,  especially  for  lime  or  electric  light, 
and  sadly  wants  clouds;  but  Mr.  Archibald  is  a  very  good  slide  maker. 

FRANKFORD   CAMERA    CLUB. 

I.  H.  Morrisons  "A  Woodland  Path"  is  a  beautiful  subject  with  a  fine  sunny  ef- 
fect. H.  E.  Crankshaw's  "Glen  Onoko"  is  a  beautiful  subject  but  a  little  too  snowy. 
"Pennypack  Dam'*  is  very  much  better,  indeed  onl}'  needs  clouds,  or  a  toned  down 
sky  to  be  of  the  very  highest  class.  B.  A.  Haldeman*s  "Three  Generations  of  Bi- 
cycles*' is  of  little  interest  and  lacking  in  contrast  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
J.  M.  Justice's  "Buzzards,*'  but  his  "Coming  Storm"  is  in  every  respect  a  fine,  very 
fine  slide.  The  technique  of  his  "Life  Saving  Station'*  is  faultless,  but  it  needs 
clouds.  Miss  M.  C.  Shallcross  also^does  very  well,  especially  in  "An  Uninvited 
Guest.**  R.  P.  Summers,  both  in  art  and  technique,  stands  very  high.  "Poques- 
sing  Creek"  is  in  every  sense  a  fine  picture  and  an  example  of  very  high-class 
slide  making,  and  so  is  "Road  Near  Cheltenham."  A.W.  Tillinghasfs  "Woodford" 
is  a  little  on  the  snowy  side.  "Study  in  Posing"  by  E.C.Wingert  is  artistically  very 
good  but  too  much  veiled,  almost  indeed  fogged.  John  M.Justioe*s"01d  Windmill" 
should  have  been  masked  to  an  upright;  there  is  too  much  uninteresting  matter  on 
the  left.  "Reindeer  Hobbled"  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fine,  but  needs  clouds.  "Sitka 
Harbor"  has  far,  very  far  too  much  clear  glass  to  be  a  good  slide,  but  it  is  a  very 
fine  subject  and  worth  doing  better.  His  best  slide,  and  it  is  very  fine,  is  "Natives, 
St  Lawrence  Bay."  B.  A.  Haldeman's  "Hunter's  Camp"  and  "In  the  Heart  of 
the  Hills*'  are  good  subjects  but  the  slides  are  of  the  "Summer  Snow"  kind,  that  is, 
too  much  clear  glass  and  absence  of  middle  tones.  H.  H.  Sutcliffe's  "Village  Black- 
smith" is  a  rather  hackneyed  subject  but  a  good  slide,  and  would  have  been  better 
if  a  little  furth.  r  developed. 

LANCASTER  CAMERA  CLUB. 

F.  A.  Demuth's  "County  Court  House"  and  "Spire  of  Trinity  Church,*'  the  latter 
from  a  moonlight  negative,  are  both  much  too  weak.     Both  exposure  and  develop- 
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ment  are  at  fault.  H.  W.  Gibsons  "Not  Doing  a  Thing"  has  the  same  fault  and  the 
subject  was  not  worth  photographing.  "At  the  Well*'  is  a  good  subject  and  a  better 
slide,  but  far  from  what  it  might  have  been.  '*  Pointtown  Mills' '  is  artistically  faulty, 
a  picturesque  old  stone  bridge  taken  "broadside  on"  and  the  slide  is  wanting  in 
contrast.  Leon  R.  Millei^s  "Conestoga  Bridge"  is  also  much  too  feeble.  The  sub  • 
ject  is  good  and  a  fine  slide  could  be  made  from  the  negative,  but  this  is  much  too 
tiat  P.  H.  Schaum's  "Little  Stone  Bridge"  is  of  the  snowy  variety,  a  good  sub- 
ject well  photographed,  bni  through  improper  exposure  or  development,  or  probably 
both,  a  poor  slide  made  from  it.  "Stony  Brook"  is  very  much  better,  indeed  if  the 
stones  in  the  foreg^und  had  been  locally  developed  just  a  little  more,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  fine  slide.  "Across  the  Pequea,"  by  W.  S.  Gleim,  must  have  got  in 
by  mistake.  Three-fourths  of  the  lower  part  of  the  slide  is  simply  bare  glass  and 
the  rest  thin  enough  to  read  through.  Both  artistically  and  technically  it  is  not 
worth  showing.  "Hard  Work,"  by  C.  A.  Sauber,  is  a  good  slide  of  a  good  subject, 
which  would  have  been  better  for  a  little  reduction.  A  boat  on  very  good  water  fills 
the  whole  space  from  side  to  side ;  half  this  size  would  have  made  a  more  satisfac- 
tory picture.  W.  A.  Heitshue's  "Foot-path  by  the  Stream"  is  both  technically  and 
artistically  good ;  and  so,  technically,  is  G.  H.  Wemtz's  "On  the  Marietta  Pike,"  but 
from  an  art  point  of  view  it  is  very  faulty.  It  includes  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees, 
but  photographed  from  about  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  by  a  lens  of  too  short  focus. 
"Off  Chickies  Rock"  and  "Mill  Creek"  are  both  too  thin  and  snowy  or  lacking  in 
gradation,  although  fine  subjects.  P.  H.  Schaum's  "Boatman"  is  a  very  p<)or  slide 
bare  glass  above,  bare  glass  below,  and  what  image  there  is  is  so  thin  as  to  be  little 
more  than  gray  on  the  screen.  His  "White  Roses,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  fine,  so  very 
fine,  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  the  same  man  could  send  both.  Frank  Williamson's 
"Diver"  is  on  the  snowy  side,  but  although  there  is  far^too  much  bare  glass  the  lit- 
tle detail  in  the  water  allows  it  to  pass.  W.  S.  Gleim's  "Moonlight  Effect"  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  pictures  in  the  Society's  contribution,  and  both  in  art  and  tech- 
nique is  exquisite. 

TOPEKA   CAMERA   CLUB. 

This  club  shows  thirty  slides  by  eight  members.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Hathaway  sends 
five,  all  fine  subjects  from  well  selected  points,  but  all  with  the  one  great  fault,  clear 
glass  everywhere  instead  of  gradation  from  dark  to  light ;  the  result,  with  four  of 
them  at  least,  being  that  on  the  screen  they  seem  as  if  photographed  when  coveied 
with  snow.  The  exception  is  "The  Lion  ot  Lucerne,"  which  has  gradation,  but  is 
lacking  in  contrast.  "Ann  Hathaway' s  Cottage"  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  the 
thatched  roof  being  simply  bare  glass.  The  negatives  are  evidently  capable  of 
yielding  fine  slides,  and  if,  when  this  set  reaches  Topeka,  Mrs.  Hathaway  will  study 
No.  37  of  the  Newark  contribution,  Mr.  Archibald's  "Farm  House,"  and  follow 
his  example,  she  will  be  able  to  produce  some  very  fine  slides.  H.  H.  Gaw's 
"  Near  Lead ville"  is  a  little  too  fiat,  a  shorter  exposure  and  longer  development 
would  have  been  better.  "Winter  on  the  Kansas  River,"  but  for  the  bare  glass 
sky,  would  be  a  fine  slide,  and  as  it  is,  it  shows  well,  and  conveys  the  wintry  feel- 
ing. "Cathedral  at  Guaymas"  is  unfortunately  as  snowy,  where  snow  should  not 
be,  and  so  a  poor  slide.  W.  E.  Culver's  four  are  in  the  same  boat,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent,  No.  12,  Col.  Holliday's  carriage  in  the  Floral  Parade,  being  the  least 
objectionable.  R.  S.  Thompson  s"Interor"  has  also  far  too  much  clear  glass,  even 
the  carpet,  or  where  the  carpet  should  be,  showing  on  the  screen  pure  while.     A.  W. 
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Tanner  has  ten  slides,  most  of  them  really  good  and  free,  or  almost  free  from  the 
prevailing  fault,  •*The  Young  Mexican"  and  "Anything  Dutiable?*'  being  excel- 
lent examples,  and  really  fine  slides ;  but  what  could  have  tempted  him  to  mount 
them  on  anything  so  destructive  to  the  picturesque  as  the  octagonally  cut  mounts 
passes  our  compiehension.  W.  £.  Swift's  slides  are  also  of  the  snowy  variety,  es- 
pecially *'The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which,  but  for  that,  would  have  been  a  good  pic- 
ture. His  best  and  least  snowy  is  "Gone  Dry,"  a  deserted  mill  with  no  water  to 
turn  the  wheel.  It  is  a  fine  subject  and  shows  well  on  the  screen,  and  will  show 
much  better  when  its  maker,  as  well  as  slide  makers  generally,  have  learned  how 
little  bare  glass  a  really  good  slide  should  include. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  "summer  snowiness,"  and 
that  applies  not  alone  to  this  set,  but  to  the  work  of  amateurs  generally,  and  even 
to  that  of  some  professional  slide  makers.  It  arises  from  the  fear  of  that  bugbear 
fog ;  but  bad  as  that  is,  a  little  of  it  would  be  less  objectionable  than  too  much  clear 
glass. 

Five  tones  are  essential  to  a  good  slide— light,  half-light,  middle  tint,  half-dark 
and  dark;  and  a  slide  of  the  highest  quality  will  have  many  more  while  the  "snowy" 
variety  includes  barely  three — naif-dark,  middle  tint  and  light,  and  some  only  dark 
and  light.  This  arises,  as  we  have  said,  from  fear  of  producing  fog;  the  exposures 
being  too  short  and  the  developer  too  much  restramed.  That  theie  is  a  happy  me- 
dium is  evident  from  the  many  beautiful  and  almost  perfect  slides  in  this  and  other 
sets,  and  those  whose  work  has  been  found  fault  with  on  that  account  should  con- 
tinue to  experiment  until  they  find  it. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioffa  Centre^  A'.  K.,  and 
will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postas:e ;  and,  unless  other- 
wise advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  THE  American 
Amateur  Photographer.]  

Arthur  L.  Loveless. — **By  the  Brook  with  Mossy  Brink"  is  better  in  technique 
than  in  pictorial  quality.  In  the  immediate  foreground  is  a  cow  standing  in  the 
water,  in  the  middle -distance  the  mossy  bank,  and  in  the  distance  the  homestead 
partly  hidden  by  a  tree.  On  the  right  a  large  tree  in  full  foliage  overshadowing  the 
picturesque  windings  of  the  brook,  all  good  in  composition  but  too  much  scattered 
to  be  really  effective,  and  really  nothing  more  than  simple  reproduction.  Quite  as 
serious  a  fault  is  the  white  paper  sky,  which,  as  there  is  so  much  of  it,  is  simply  in- 
tolerable. Surely  one  who  can  photograph  so  well  could  print  in  a  suitable  sky ! 
Cut  in  two,  the  right  half  makes  a  picture  of  which,  except  for  the  sky,  any  artist 
might  well  be  proud,  as  our  readers,  by  covering  the  left  half  may  see  when  we  re- 
produce it,  as  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doing  as  a  valuable  object  lesson. 

Lawrence  Whitcomb.—"  Registered  Guernseys,"  a  drove  of  cattle  on  the  pas- 
ture, in  the  foreground,  the  farm  homestead  with  ample  foliage  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  a  fine'  cloudy  sky.  It  is  a  beautiful  pastoral  scene  beautifully  photo- 
graphed and  an  excellent  example  of  how  great  a  part  is  played  by  a  suitable  sky. 
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W.  H.  Robert's  "Portrait  Study"  is  a  successful  attempt  at  what  is  under- 
stood as  "Rembrandt"  effects.  While  congratulating  our  correspondent  on  his  suc- 
cess, we  hope  he  will  turn  his  decided  ability  to  some  other  and  more  satisfying 
style  ot  portraiture  than  this  hard  method  of  lighting.  We  should  also  say  that  for 
"portiait  studies"  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  find  trained  models,  or  perhaps  better 
still,  to  train  them. 

EvERELL  D.  Stiles  sends  a  beautifully  selected  scene,  which  might  be  called 
"the  windings  of  the  river."  It  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  fine  picture,  except 
that  both  sky  and  most  of  the  water  are  simply  and  offensively  white  paper.  As  it 
is.  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  good  material,  but  by  the  method  of  printing-in  on  an- 
other page,  could  be  made  a  beautiful  picture. 

P.  B.  Sherman.— "Don't  Hold  Me  So  Tight"  is  much  underexposed  and  conse- 
quently development  pushed  to  hardness;  the  child's  dress  being  simply  white  pa- 
per. Its  faults  are  so  evident  that  it  should  not  have  been  sent  "Waiting,"  a 
pretty  child  standing  beside  a  chair,  is  very  much  better,  indeed  a  very  fine  picture. 
Pose,  lighting  and  expression  are  faultless,  but  it  should  have  been  trimmed  to  an 
upright  by  cutting  one  inch  from  the  left,  and  half  an  inch  from  the  right  side. 
Development  with  a  solution  weak  in  oxidizer  would  have  given  more  detail  in  the 
white  dress.    We  shall  cut  as  suggested  and  reproduce  it. 

Edward  A.  Coles.— We  can  only  spare  room  to  notice  two  of  your  prints,  and 
select  the  best  and  the  worst.  *  *  An  Orange  County  Log  Cabin' '  is  technically  a  good 
photograph,  but  without  a  trace  of  artistic  merit.  The  cabin  fills  very  nearly  the 
.  whole  plate  and  every  figure  but  the  dog  is  staring  at  the  camera.  With  the  camera 
at  the  proper  distance  and  the  surroundings  utilized  as  they  might  have  been,  this 
could  have  been  made  a  fine  picture.  As  it  is,  it  is  simply  a  good  photograph  of 
a  log  cabin  spoiled  by  a  lot  of  people  staring  at  the  camera.  "All  Aboard"  is  a  poor 
photograph  from  a  too  thin  negative  of  a  carelessly  grouped  lot  of  people,  and 
even  if  it  had  been  good  it  could  not  have  been  of  the  slightest  interest  to  anyone 
but  themselves  or  their  friends.  The  figures  are  near  the  bows  of  a  sail  boat ;  from 
which  we  suppose  the  rest  of  the  space  should  be  sea  and  sky,  but  it  is  simply  white 
paper. 

Ben  S.  Benton's  "Minnesota  Sunset"  is  more  successful  than  such  attempts 
generally  are,  as  successful  indeed  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  glory^of  such  scenes 
is  in  their  display  of  color,  and  the  cold  white  and  black  cannot  even  indicate  it  or 
suggest  the  impression  produced  by  the  scene  itself.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  re- 
producing it. 

Charles  S.  Dexter  sends  "An  Old  Settler."  The  only  interest  which  this  pos- 
sesses is  the  alleged  fact  that  the  man  sawing  wood  has  reached  the  unusual  age  of 
106  years.  It  has  no  artistic  merit,  and  is  evidently  printed  from  a  much  too 
weak  negative.     A  characteristic  portrait  would  have  been  more  acceptable. 

Herbert  L.  Harley. — "Blanche"  is  rather  meaningless,  or  at  .least  we  fail  to 
penetrate  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed.  A  three-rail  fence  at  an  angle  across 
the  print  and  a  girl  and  a  tree  behind  it.  As  a  photograph  it  is  flat  from  improper 
lighting,  and  without  sufficient  contrast.  "Strike!"  is  much  better.  A  smithy 
with  smifh  and  fore-hammerman  at  work.  Here  there  is  breadth  and  boldness, 
good  lighting  and  fairly  satisfactory  composition,  and  the  motif  is  sufficiently  evi- 
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dent    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it,  although  a  longer  exposure  would 
have  given  a  more  technically  perfect  negative. 

N.  E.  Arnold's  "Playmates,"  a  flashlight  of  two  kittens,  is  a  very  pretty  pho- 
tograph, quite  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  well  be.  "The  Approach  of 
Evening"  is  a  much  more  ambitious  effort,  and  fairly  successful,  although  a  longer 
exposure  would  have  given  a  better  result.  The  perfect  blackness  of  the  whole  of 
the  left  side,  about  one-third  of  the  print,  would  indicate  more  than  the  approach^ 
and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  luminosity  of  both  water  and  sky.  The  selection 
is  good  and  the  point  of  view  equally  so.  Indeed  with  exposure  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate detail  in  the  mass  of  foliage  and  left  middle  distance  this  would  have  been  a 
really  fine  picture. 

John  A.  Grant's  **At  Close  Quarters,"  a  sportsman  with  gun  on  full  cock  watch- 
ing for  the  critical  moment,  is  of  excellent  technique,  and  well  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  alone  in  the  woods.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory,  probably  because 
of  want  of  interest  in  the  right  half  of  the  picture,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  subject,  and  so  superfluous.  Covering  up  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  of  the  right,  gives  the  necessary  concentration  and  makes  it  a  picture 
that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 

A.  MoNTANT. — *'A  Drizzly  Day  in  the  City"  is  one  of  those  pictures  which  few 
try  to  secure,  and  fewer  succeed  in  securing;  but  that  when  successful  are  worth 
any  number  of  more  easily  made  pictures.  Two  cabs,  half  a  man  and  three-fourths 
of  his  umbrella,  a  huge  block  of  buildings  in  the  hazy  distance  and  nothing  more; 
and  yet  it  is  a  picture  that  we  can  look  at  again  and  again,  and  find  new  impres- 
sions every  time.  [See  page  53.  ]  Very  different  but  very  beautiful  is  *  *  The  Meeting 
of  the  Ways,"  a  road  from  the  right  and  one,  less  traveled,  from  the  left,  meeting 
and  joining  to  cross  a  rustic  bridge.  This  is  a  beautiful  summer  landscape  in 
which  composition  and  lighting  have  been  united  to  form  a  delightful  picture. 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it,  and  should  have  had  more  if  a  suitable 
sky  had  been  printed  in.  We  cannot  understand  why  one  whose  technique  is  so 
good  can  be  satisfied  with  representing  a  sky  with  simple  white  paper. 


Society  News. 

1  he  Camera  Club. — Much  activity  has  been  manifested  during  the  past  month 
at  the  club  in  this  city,  113  West  Thirty-eighth  street. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  10  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Russia,  the  "Land  of  the 
Czar"  was  given  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Ray  Hawes.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  n  the  regular 
monthly  basiness  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  and  purely  matters  of  business  con- 
sidered. On  the  evening  of  Jan.  17,  Prof.  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf  gave  the  second 
of  the  series  of  lectures  on  Elemeatary  and  Practical  Photography  entitled  "Choice 
of  Subject  and  Exposure,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  proved  to  be  quite  in- 
structive and  entertaining. 

On  Jan.  26,  a  special  business  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  to  consider  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  new  quarters. 

It  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting,  attended  by  87  members. 
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The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  dub  is  to  take  a  five  year  lease,  at  an  an- 
nual rental  of  $3,000,  of  the  entire  eighth  floor  of  the  new  Bancroft  Building,  3,  5  and 
7  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  close  to  Fifth  avenue,  the  building  being  provided 
with  a  good  equipment  of  elevators.  The  size  of  this  floor  is  double  the  area  of  the 
present  quarters,  while  the  light  for  printing  and  other  work  is  unobstructed. 

A  studio  is  to  be  built  on  the  roof  after  plans  prepared  by  the  club  architect,  Mr. 
Charles  I.  Berg,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  new  rooms  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  committee  composed  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Charles  I.  Berg  and  William  D. 
Murphy. 

This  important  step,  it  is  believed,  is  warranted  on  account  of  the  large  increase 
in  membership  (over  80  during  the  past  year)  and  the  better  light  and  accommoda- 
tion that  will  be  available. 

The  present  quarters  were  first  occupied  in  May,  1890,  by  the  old  defunct  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers,  which  was  merged  in  1896  into  the  present  club.  The 
moving  process  for  a  society  is  never  economical  or  pleasant.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  but  that  there  should  be  excellent  photographic  facilities  provided  by  a 
camera  club  which  is  to  represent  the  great  city  of  New  York.  The  selection  has 
been  made  by  men  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  is  likely  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  club  and  sure  to  attract  many  new  members. 

On  Jan.  28  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was  given  of  the  Hamilton  and  To- 
ronto Camera  Clubs,  Interchange  set. 

During  the  month  there  were  also  two  day  exhibitions  of  prints,  one  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Engle,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  from  Jan.  12  to  Jan.  18,  the  other 
''Bromide  Enlargements"  of  architectural  and  archseolofcical  subjects  from  Jan. 
19  to  Jan.  20  by  Mr.  John  W.  McKecknie.  They  were  made  by  him  with  the  enlarg- 
ing apparatus  at  the  club  rooms  and  were  of  superior  quality. 

Mr.  William  M.  Munay  is  to  lecture  betore  the  club  on  the  subject  of  "Develop- 
ment" and  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  on  "Printing  Methods"  during  the  next  month. 

Photo  Section  off  American  Institute  — On  the  evening  of  Feb.  i  Mr.  Charles 
Simpson  entertained  the  section  by  his  beautiful  series  of  slides  illustrating  the 
Battle  Field  of  Gettysburg. 


Our  Table. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  for  a  copy  of  the  Kodak  Portfolio^  a 
souvenir  Of  the  wonderful  Eastman  exhibition  recently  held  in  London  and  fully 
noticed  in  pur  December  number. 

It  is  correctly  called  an  "edition  de  luxe,"  beautifully  printed  on  Japanese  paper 
and  contains  fourteen  photographs — every  one  of  which  is  a  picture  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word — by  some  of  the  best  known  workers.  The  reproductions  are  by 
J.  Craig  Annan ;  photogravures  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  all  made  from 
kodak  film  negatives. 

It  was  a  "bappy  thought"  on  the  part  of  the  Eastman  Co.  to  string  together  such 
beautiful  examples  of  the  work  of  such  well-known  photographers,  and  by  such  an 
excellent  method  of  reproduction.  The  Kodak  Portfolio  shall  have  an  honored 
place  in  our  collection. 
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We  have  Alio  to  tbank  the  pnbluben  of  The  PItotagrapkic  Timts  for  a  copy  of 
the  "edition  de  luxe"  of  their  excellent  anaual,  noticed  inonr  Jantuiy  nnmber.  It 
is  a  beautiful  volume,  an  excellent  example  of  the  bookbinder'!  art,  and  a  deiirable 
ornament  for  any  drawing  room. 

Journal  or  Applied  HrcRoscopY. — Rockrstcr:  Bausck  &*  Lamb  Optical  Co, — 
Jnstas  wego  to  press  the  first  number  of  this  interesting  new  caterer  to  the  cultured 
come*  to  our  table.  It  deserves  much  more  than  the  brief  notice  that  w*  can 
gire  it  now,  and  so  we  shall  return  to  it  in  oar  next 

The  Sunshine  Burnisher. — In 
our  "Contribution  Box"  will  be 
found  an  article  ending  with  a 
plea  for  allowing  amateurs  enter- 
ing   competition  9    at    which    the 
whole  of  tbe  woik  must  be  done 
by  themselves,  to  get  tbe  burnish- 
ing of  their  prints  done  by  the 
professional,  on  the  ground  that 
"they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
the  owners  of  burnishers."  Hith- 
erto there   may   have   been   good 
reason  for  this  exception,  as  an  8-inch  burnisher  that  would  do  its  work  in  the  most 
creditable  manner  was  a  little  too  cosily  for  tbe  average  amateur,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  urged  as  an  objection  now. 

The  Cossitt  Manufacturing  Co.  sends  us  one  of  their  recently  introduced  "Sun- 
shine burnishers"  which  we  have  put  to  the  test  of  practical  work  with  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  altogether  unexpected,  when  we  heard  that  the  price  of  one  to  burnish 
up  to  S>j  X  ()'/i  was  only  9;.  When  we  saw  the  burnisher,  however,  the  problem  was 
solved  by  an  example  of  the  union  of  the  most  perfect  simplicity  with  tbe  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  checks  are  castings  screwed  firmly  to  the  bed  and  braced  by  an  iron  rod; 
the  rolls  are  hollow,  geared  together,  anct  the  lower  one  exquisitely  polished.  Tbe 
necessary  heat  is  got  by  inserting  into  the  lower  roll  an  iron  heated  to  a  cherry  red, 
and  tbe  buraisbing  temperatare  will  be  maintained  long  enough  to  burnish  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  prints.  It  is  simple,  clean  and  safe;  a  quality  that  will  be 
especially  valued  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  have  gasoline  about  the  house. 

After  a  very  little  practice  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  tbe  mostbrilliantgloss 
on  our  experimental  prints,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  pre-em- 
inently the  amateur's  burnisher;  while  with  two  irons,  soas  to  keep  the  btamishing 
roll  at  the  proper  temperature  for  any  desired  length  of  time,  it  will  be  equally 
suited  to  the  work  of  the  professional. 

The  British  Journal  Almanac. — London:  Henry  Greenwood  &•  Co.  Nrw 
York:  G,  Genntrt. — This  ever  welcome  annual  visitor  comes,  as  usual,  filled  ^rom 
cover  to  cover  with  information  which  every  photogiapher  wants  and  which  no  pho- 
tographer is  fully  up-to-date  without. 

It  includes  the  usual  summary  of  interesting  occurrences,  the  usual  number  of 
original  articles  of,  in  out  opinion,  more  than  usual  interest;  an  epitome  of  the 
progress  of  the  year;  a  series  of  practical  notes  and  suggestions;  anexhaostive  de- 
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scription  ot  most  of  the  novelties  of  the  year ;  a  large  and  well  selected  number  of 
formulae,  to  which  a  new  and  helpful  feature  has  been  added— an  index.  There  is 
also  the  usual  and  complete  collection  of  tables;  and,  what  is  not  the  least  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  book,  over  900  pages  of  advertisements,  the  study  of  which  is  an 
education  in  itself. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  an  investment  which  will  3neld  the  photographer  more 
valuable  returns  than  the  purchase  of  this  book. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[Digest  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis  (successors  to  Alexander  St  Davis),  patent  solicitors, 
Washing^ton,  D.  C,  from  whom  full  copies  may  be  had  for  zo  cents  each  ] 


A.  H.  Humphrey,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Burnishing  Roll — No.  596,268. 

In  a  polishing-roll  for  photographic  burnishing  machines  consisting  of  a  tube 

provided  on  each  end  with  a  spindle  or  a  journal  containing  apertures  on  the  shoulder 

portion  between  the  journal  and  the  roll ;  said  tube  and  spindle  being  made  of  a 

single  piece  of  wrought  metal  substantially  as  described. 

Neper  A  Chemical  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Paris,  France.     Filed 

November  15,  1897.    Tiade  Mark. 
Photographic  Paper  and  Chemicals — No.  31,110. 
Essential  Feature— The  representation  of  a  Liebig  potash  bulb.     Used  since 
January  4,  1894. 

Vive  Camera  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     Filed  November  10,  1897.    Trade  Mark. 

Photographic  Supplies — No.  31,002. 
Essential  Feature. — The  word  **Vive."     Used  since  June  i,  1896. 

S.  F.  Badgley,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Background  Carrier — No.  596,312. 
An  upright  frame  carrying  two  upright  rollers  upon  each  of  which  is  wound  a 
strip  of  material  having  painted  thereon  scenic  effects  and  the  upper  one  the  back- 
ground.    In  use,  the  proper  floor  or  ground  effect  is  unrolled  to  match  the  desired 
background. 

Thomas  B.  Kinraide,  Boston,  Mass. 
Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Converting  X-rays  into  Light  for  Photographic  Pui- 

poses. — No.  595,812. 
The  method  consists  of  interposing  the  object  to  be  copied  and  a  photographic 
plate  or  substance  between  the  source  ot  the  X-rays  and  a  surface  or  converter  which 
transforms  the  invisible  X-rays  into  light 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  base,  and  a  plane  surface  thereon,  translucent  to  X- 
rays,  said  surface  having  a  coating  of  composition  of  material  capable  of  transform- 
ing the  invisible  X-rays  into  visible  actinic  light,  substantially  as  described. 
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E.  Ungee  and  Philip  F.  Krug,  New  York. 
Kinetographic  Camera. 
Comprises  ^ew  oombinations  of  elements  to  secaie  a  more  steady  and  accurate- 
movement  of  the  film  past  the  objective,  and  to  secure  a  quick  positive  stop  and 
starting  of  the  film. 

C.  A.  Dakb,  F.  p.  Shepard  and  F.  S.  Peck,  Edmond,  Okla.— No.  597.268. 
A  camera  having  a  back-plate  and  a  plate-holder  provided  with  pins  adapted  to 
engage  suitably  located  holes  in  the  back-plate  whereby  the  plate-holder  may  be 
shifted  upon  the  back-plate,  the  back-plate  having  flanges  which  aid  in  guiding 
the  plate-holder. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Or.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  K] 


Amy  Brewster. — Your  dealer  is  either  less  honest  or  more  ignorant  than  he 
should  be.  The  lens  that  he  wants  you  to  buy,  being  of  the  same  focal  length  as 
that  you  already  have,  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  more  a  "fixed  focus*'  than 
your  own.  All  lenses  are  equally  fixed  f  ocussed  lenses,  that  is,  there  is  a  distance 
in  every  lens,  and  in  every  lens  alike,  at  which  and  beyond  which  everything  is  in 
sufficiently  good  focus,  that  distance  varying  with  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens  and 
with  the  size  of  the  stop  employed.  If,  as  you  say,  your  lens  is  of  five  inches  and 
you  work  with  a  stop  of //8  the  fixed  focus  will  be  26  feet,  and  with//ii  19. 
feet,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  all  lenses  of  the  same  length  of  focus. 

Focus  Sharp. — You  are  mistaken,  we  not  only  do  not  condemn  the  hand  camera^ 
but  almost  always  have  one  with  us  in  our  daily  drives.  What  we  do  condemn  is 
beginning  with  a  hand  camera,  as  you  will  see  if  you  read  the  article  more  care- 
fully. 

H.  Muller. — We  cannot  say  there  is  a  best  plate  in  the  market,  but  can  con- 
fidently affirm  that  we  have  not  for  years  come  across  a  bad  one,  and  we  have  em^- 
ployed  almost  every  brand  advertised.  We  cannot  recommend  any  particular 
plate,  but  if  you  select  any  of  those  advertised  in  our  columns,  and  stick  tc  it  till 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities,  that  will  be  the  best  plate  for  you. 

Halb  Roy. — Thanks  for  good  opinion  of  our  efforts.  We  are  always  willing  to 
do  what  We  can  to  help  our  readers,  but  cannot  print  your  letter.  The  subject  is  not 
of  general  interest  and  we  have  heard  but  one  side  of  the  question.  You  should 
learn  to  develop  your  exposures  and  you  will  know  where  to  lay  the  blame. 

P.  Simmons. — It  is  a  convenient  way  to  tilt  the  camera,  but  not  new.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  (we  for- 
get the  name),  and  spoken  of  then  as  *'the  Baronet's  tilt  ;*'  but  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
how  on  earth  do  you  suppose  you  could  patent  the  passing  of  one  of  the  tripod  legs 
through  between  the  other  two  so  as  to  place  the  tripod  ahead  at  the  greatest  possi- 
ble angle?. 
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John  A.  Rufp. — ^The  formula  required  will  be  found  on  page  532  of  our  November 
number. 

G.  F. — We  criticise  only  such  prints  as  are  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose.  Prints 
sent  in  for  competition  are  on  a  different  footing,  and  we  do  not  care  to  give  unasked- 
for  advice.  It  is  true  that  we  might,  without  giving  offence,  point  out  the  beauties 
of  a  picture,  but  those  the  photographer  generally  sees  himself.  It  is  moie  helpful 
to  him  to  have  attention  called  to  the  faults. 

Marcus  Daly. — Yes,  the  picture  on  a  4  x  5  plate  by  a  wide  angle  lens  of  8  inch 
focus  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  with  a  narrow  angle  of  the  same  length,  and 
with  the  same  stop  they  would  work  in  exactly  the  same  time.  For  certain  reasons 
however,  the  largest  available  apeiture  of  the  wide  angle  lens  is  probably  f/it, 
while  that  of  the  ordinary  lens  is//8,  so  that  the  latter  will  be  four  times  as  rapid  as 
the  former. 

R.  L.  Matheson. — No.  3  will  be  best,  but  only  because  it  is  longer  focus  than 
the  others.  If  you  can  get  No.  i  of  the  same  length  we  would  recommend  it  rather 
than  No.  3.  You  may  depend  on  either  being  of  excellent  quality,  as  we  know 
that  the  makers  would  not  send  out  an  imperfect  instrument. 

Cora  Linn. — Local  reduction  will  uncover  the  tracks  in  the  scow,  dissolve  sixty 
grains  of  hypo  in  an  ounce  of  water  and  add  thirty  minims  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide.  Apply  this  by  a  circular  motion  on  a  tuft  of  cotton,  per- 
severing until  it  is  just  as  you  want  it.  Buried  clouds  may  be  recovered  in  the 
same  way,  indeed  there  are  few  negatives  that  may  not  be  improved  in  this  way; 
but  care  and  judgment  are  necensary. 

D.  L.  Earnest. — To  get  **  the  best  results"  depends  more  on  yourself  than  on 
any  particular  formula  for  a  developing  solution.  Pyro  three  grains,  sodium  sulphite 
twelve  grains,  sodium  carbonate  ten  grains,  water  one  ounce,  will  give  as  good  re- 
sults as  any  other  proportions  where  the  exposure  has  been  about  right  and  the  ob- 
ject, say,  an  ordinary  landscape ;  but  a  good  photographer  who  understands  what 
he  wants  and  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  he  works  will  modify  the  for- 
mula to  suit  his  purpose.  Formulae,  as  we  have  often  said,  are  only  indicative,  not 
imperative. 

Geo.  T.  Prentiss. — That  the  light  from  the  sun  is  decieasiug  may  be  true,  but 
that  the  writer  whom  you  quote  recognizes  it  in  a  difference  between  the  exposure 
required  a  few  years  ago  and  that  found  necessary  at  the  present  time  is  bosh.  He 
may  have  forgotten  to  clean  his  studio  windows,  or  what  is  just  as  likely,  has  learned, 
without  knowing  it,  that  full  exposures  give  better  negatives  than  those  that  are 
too  short. 

C.  M.  W. — By  '*sym metrical"  in  the  case  of  a  double  lens  it  is  meant  that  the 
front  and  back  lenses  are  of  the  same  construction  and  the  sanle  focal  length,  and 
either  of  them  may  be  employed  as  a  single  lens.  Some  of  the  rectilinear  type  are 
symmetrical,  and  some  not;  the  Gunlach  rectigraphic,  for  example,  ot  6^  inches  has 
a  front  lens  of  13^  inches  and  a  back  of  10 inches,  either  of  which  may  be  employed 
as  a  single  lens.  Some  of  the  modern  anastigmats  cannot  be  so  employed.  The 
convertible  anas tigm at  would  suit  you  admirably ;  and  failing  that,  Dallmeyer's 
stigmatic,  the  front  of  which  is  one  and  one-half  times  and  the  back  two  times  that 
of  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  combination,  thus  giving  lenses  of  three  difierent 
lengths  of  focus.     The  No.  5,  for  example,  is  9  inches,  13)^  inches  and  18  inches. 
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Aristo  Single-Toning  Solution  for  Amateurs. 

A  MATEUR  photographers,  in  the  majority,  have  heretofore  been 
'^  deprived  of  the  artistic  and  permanent  prints  made  by  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  on  Aristo  Platino  paper,  on  account  of  the 
complicated  double  toning  process  which  has  been,  up  to  the  advent  of 
the  ** Single  Toner,"  necessary  to  its  successful  manipulation.  Inferior 
papers  have  therefore  been  used  rather  than  run  the  chances  of  failure 
and  so  much  inconvenience. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  amateur's  interest  should  cease  upon 
the  making  of  the  negative,  as  it  is  equally  as  important  and  interest- 
ing to  produce  an  artistic  and  permanent  print,  showing  the  full  value 
of  the  negative. 

**  Aristo  Single  Toner"  combines  in  one  bath  the  results  of  the  gold 
and  platinum  baths  heretofore  employed  in  the  manipulation  of  Aristo 
Platino  paper,  and  brings  the  working  of  this  beautiful  printing-out 
process  well  within  the  convenience  and  ability  of  every  amateur 
who  is  willing  to  regard  a  few  very  simple  directions. 

After  printing,  which  should  be  very  deep,  tinting  the  high  lights 
a  little,  prints  are  washed  through  four  or  five  changes  of  cold  water. 
Flatten  prints  a  little  in  first  water,  per  directions  with  paper,  and 
keep  them  face  down  during  the  washing.  After  washing,  tone  in 
the  following  bath:  Water,  30  ounces;  Aristo  Single  Toner,  i  to  iji 
dram.  Prints  should  be  toned  in  this  bath  until  they  are  perfectly 
clear  in  the  high  lights  and  half-tones,  and  are  black  in  the  deepest 
shadows.  When  prints  are  first  placed  in  the  toning  bath,  they  are 
liable  to  become  a  muddy  pink  in  the  half-tones  and  show  unevenness 
of  tone.  This  need  not  cause  any  uneasiness;  sufficient  toning  will 
remove  muddiness  and  produce  an  even  tone.  If  prints  appear  a 
brownish  black  in  the  deepest  shadows,  but  are  perfectly  clear  in  the 
high  lights  and  half-tones,  the  toning  may  be  stopped,  as  the  brown 
will  change  to  a  pure  black  in  fixing. 

As  prints  are  taken  from  toning  bath,  place  them  in  a  tray  of  fresh 
water.  When  all  toned  give  them  two  or  more  thorough  changes  of 
water,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  fixing  bath  made  of  one 
ounce  of  hypo  crystals  to  each  twenty  ounces  of  water.  After  fixing 
wash  one  hour  in  running  water,  or  ten  to  twelve  thorough  changes 
if  washed  by  hand.  Mounted  prints  should  be  spread  out  and  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry  before  stacking  them.  Keep  a  separate  tray 
for  toning  and  another  for  fixing  and  never  use  either  for  any  other 
purpose. 
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SALE    AND     BXCHANOE. 


[This  department  U  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  materialf  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  ezchanse* 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale — Baby  Hawkeye  Camera, 
leather  carrving  case,  two  (2)  rolls  film, 
50  embossed  cards,  and  two  rubber  trays, 
all  in  fine  condition,  for  $3. 50  (three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents).  Address  R.  N. 
Payne,  care  of  First  National  Bank, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

For  Sale — LfOng  Focus  5x7  Premo 
Camera,  latest  model,  with  R.  R.  lens, 
Victor  shutter  and  two  extra  plate  hold- 
ers Cost  $48 ;  will  sell  for  S34.  Edward 
H.  Newbury,  lock  box  5,  Mystic,  Conn. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — One  6j^  x  8^ 
Scoville  View  Camera  with  carrying  case, 
excellent  single  view  lens,  four  doi:ble 
plate  holders  with  case  folding  tripod, 
etc. ;  will  sell  lense  or  box  sepaiate  ;  also 
wish  to  exchange  back  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican Amateur  Photographer  for  a  good 
hand  camera.  Address ,  W.  O.  Pearson, 
Garland,  Ohio. 

For  Sale— An  elegant  5x7  Photo  out- 
fit consisting  of  Telephoto  Poco  Folding 
Camera,  six  double  plate  holders,  tripod 
and  leather  case  ;  fitted  with  Ross  Goerz 
lens  and  Prosch  shutter,  all  new.  Ad- 
dress L.  F.  Marbury,  Ruston,  La. 

To  Exchange  —  One  Nickel  in  Slot 
Cabinet.  Electric  Edison  Phonograph,  3- 
cell  stora^  battery,  records,  etc.,  all  in 
good  condition,  valued  $70.00,  for  a  first 
class  stereoscopic  hand  camera,  with  iris 
diaphragm  and  R.  R.  lenses ;  camera 
must  be  first  class  in  every  paiticular. 
Bk)x  169,  Femdale,  California. 


Will  Exchange — A  twin  Darlot  lens 
5x7,  box  camera,  Prosch  Athlete  Shutter; 
or  a  $100.00  No.  2  New  Model,  Smith 
Premier  Type  Writer,  almost  new,  for 
good  Oxy-Hydrogen  Stereopticon,  with 
Besselar  or  McAllister  dissolving-key 
and  jets.  Camera  offered  in  exchange 
cost  .$160,  lenses  alone  being  worth  $100, 
Full  size  of  .image  to  be  phot(^raphed 
appears  on  'finder.  Address  H.  B.  In- 
gram, 169  Henry  St..  Kingsloo,  N.  Y., 
or  144  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — A  '97  Long  Focus  Premo, 
5x7,  without  lens  and  shutter,  in  good 
condition,  for  cash  or  exchange.  Will  sel  1 
or  exchange  for  anything  I  can  use.  My 
Pony  Premo  So  5x7,  costing  $38.00,  or 
Cvco  4x4,  costing  $18.00  What  offers? 
Chas.  H.  Dickinson,  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn. 

Any  person  interested  in  Photography 
will  get  valuable  information  by  sending 
stamp  to  G.  F.  Julius,  Lock  Box  1903, 
Elgin,  III. 

Wanted. — Good  Folding  Camera  6^x 
8;^.  Must  be  cheap  and  willing  to  ship 
C.  O.  D.  J.  Appleton,  601  15th  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal 

Wanted. — A  5x7  View  Camera  com- 
plete. Address  Chas.  R.  Martin,  Han- 
nibal, Mo. 

For  Sale. — Mahogany  5x7  Henry  Clay 
Scovill  folding  hand  camera,  fitted  with 
an  8  inch  equivalent  focus,  Swift  recti- 
linear lens,  disc  diaphragm,  and  the  latest 
Prosch  triplex  shutter,  with  6  Scovill 
plate  holders,  fol diner  tripod  and  case,  i 
Carbutt  dark  room  lamp'  and  two  other 
dark  room  lamps.  Also  8  celluloid  de- 
veloping trays  and  6  printing  frames, 
besides  graduate  squegee  roller  and  print 
trimmer.  All  as  good  as  new»  in  excel- 
lent order.  Will  be  *  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Make  your  best  cash  offer.  Address  H. 
Welch.  217  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  M.  Y. 


-;,] 
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■■THE    READERS." 

(Grand  Piiie,  Pittlburg  Salon.) 


American  Amateur  Photographer, 


MARCH,   1898. 


A  Photographic  Salon  with  a  Purpose 

First   Annual  Exhibition   of    the    Pittsburg   Amateur    Photog- 
raphers' Society. 


IT  was  a  bold  move  that  prompted  the 
'     Pittsburg    Amateur    Photographers' 
Society  to  hold  an  international  salon  and 
.  exhibition   at   the   Carnegie    Galleries   a 
'short   time    ago.       Following  so  closely 
upon    the    splendid    array   of    paintings 
brought  together  through  the  instrumen- 
tality  of   those  who  already  knew  from 
past   experiences   the  taste   of  a   critical 
public,  the  ambitious  spirit  of  the  officials 
I  governing  the  society  of  lens  and   camera 

is  responsible   for   a  photographic  treat, 
I  that  in   itself   is  sufficient  to   stamp   the 

event   of   importance   in   the  art   world. 
Considering  that  the  exhibit  was  the  first 
annual   affair  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur 
Photographers'  Society,  and   taking   into 
consideration,  also,   that   oils   and   colors 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  eye  than  the 
delicate   black   and    white   effects  of   the 
photograph,  it  was  a  surprise   to  observe 
with  what  interest  the  walls  of  the  galler- 
Neiiie  c.  KriBppen.         ^^^  were  Scanned.  And  not  only  did  those 
addicted   to   the  camera  appear   in  num- 
bers.   Thousands  of  individuals  to  whom  the  snapshot  was  as  a  sealed 
mystery,  thronged  the  magnificent  structure  in  Schenley  Park.     The 
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realization  of  annual  displays  was  no  longer  an  uncertainty.  The 
result  of  the  recent  exhibit  is  a  sufficient  criterion  for  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  future. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  specimens  of  photographic  art  had  been 
entered  in  the  exhibition,  but  of  that  number  not  all  were  eligible  for 
competition  for  prizes.  From  the  minute  photograph  that  may  be 
contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  to  the  pretentious  picture  in  life 
size,  the  selections  made  by  the  respective  committee  showed  a  rare 
judgment 

The  display  had  been  arranged  according  to  pictures  worthy  of  ca- 
tering the  salon,  and  those  for  the  general  exhibition.  The  salon  ad- 
mitted only  those  photographs  which  were  judged  of  the  highest  ar- 
tistic merit,  and  the  awards  consisted  of  a  grand  prize  for  figure  study 
and  a  similar  prize  for  landscape,  t>ecause  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  committee  in  deciding  between  the  two  pictures.  Clarence  H. 
White,  of  Newark,  O.,  was  one  of   the   '  \ 

ture,  "The  Readers,"  which  shows  that  '. 

desired  by  the  devotees  of  the  art.  Ji 
Pa.,  carried  off  the  other  salon  prize  1 
"Reflections."  It  is  a  quiiint  conceit, 
fleeted  in  the  water.  The  picture  was  o' 
glaring  sun  and  was  judged  solely  ou  its 
non-technique  apparent. 

The  salon  awarded  honorable  mentio: 
Dinwiddle,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  "Where 
B.  Morrison,    Wayne,   Pa.,    "Through 
Troth,    Philadelphia,  "A   Glimpse  of   tl 
Philadelphia,  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrows." 

In  the  general  exhibitions  six  cert 
awarded,  and  were  secured  by  Willian 
F.  A.  Mullett,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Da 
F.  N.  Waterman,  New  York,  N.  V. ;  am 
delphia. 

The  prizes  in  the  special  classes,  ope 
ciety  only,  were   awarded  as  follows: 

Class  A,  Portrait  and  Figure  Studies- 
"The  Gardener's  Children."  / 

Class  B,  Landscapes   and  Marines — A  rg, 

Pa.,  "Harbored  for  the  Night." 

Class  C,  Animal  Studies— f!  E.  Gaither,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  "On 
Duty." 
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Class  D,  Flower  and  Fruit  Studies — Miss  Isabella  Wallace,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  ** Lilies." 

Class  E,  Architecture — Herman  lilies,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  **Fifth  Ave- 
nue Residence." 

Class  F,  Set-  of  Moving  Figures— John  M.  Anderson,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  set  of  ten  hand  camera  pictures. 

Class  G,  Transparencies  and  Opals — E.  E.  Keller,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
** Japanese  Tea  Garden,  World's  Fair." 

Class  H — Rev.  Dr.  David  R.  Breed,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  set  of  six  lan- 
tern slides. 

Class  I — Dr.  W.  A.  Kessler,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  set  of  six  prints. 

Class  K — W.  J.  Burke,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  set  of  six  pictures  telling  a 
story. 

Class  L,  Interiors — Frederick  S.  Stedman,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  **The 
Book  Shop." 

The  society  also  awarded  a  silver  cup  for  the  most  artistic  picture 
in  the  entire  exhibition  made  by  an  amateur  member  of  the  society. 
W.  S.  Clow,  Pittsburg,  was  the  successful  winner  for  his  **What  is 
Home  Without  a  Mother?" 

The  cup  will  be  the  property  of  the  winner  until  the  next  annual 
exhibition,  when  it  will  once  more  be  entered  for  competition.  If 
won  three  consecutive  times  by  the  same  member  it  will  become  his 
permanent  property. 

The  exhibition  opened  on  January  i8,  and  it  was  the  purpose  to 
keep  it  open  ten  days.  But  the  unlooked-for  attendance  made  it  nec- 
essary to  prolong  the  exhibit  one  week.  Pictures  were  sent  from 
abroad  also,  and  Scotland  came  to  the  front  with  some  rare  photo- 
graphs containing  both  art  and  technique.  The  fine  collections  of 
transparencies  were  not  the  least  attractive  features  of  an  exhibition 
which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  those  who  had  planned  and  exe- 
cuted had  not  been  over-sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertaking.  The  officers  of  the  society,  who  with  the  various  com- 
mittees are  responsible  for  this  success,  are  as  follows:  E.  E.  Keller, 
President;  H.  L.  Christy,  Vice-President;  J,  H.  Hunter,  Secretary; 
W.  J.  Hunker,  Treasurer. 

The  salon  and  exhibition  committer  consisted  as  follows:  J.  H. 
Hunter,  C.  C.  Craft,  W.  S.  Clow,  S.  A.  Ammon,  C.  C.  McVay,  A.  B. 
McKay,  E.  E.  Keller.  The  jury  of  awards  in  the  Salon  was  composed 
of  J.  W.  Beatty,  J.  R.  Woodwell  and  Edgar  E.  Seavey.  In  the  gen- 
eral exhibition  the  jury  of  awards  consisted  of  H.  E.  Longwell,  E. 
E.  Seavey  and  J.  W.  Beatt5\ 
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Realizing  the  importance  which  attaches  to  such  exhibitions  as 
have  for  their  purpose  the  education  of  the  public  in  the  domain  of 
artistic  endeavor,  the  press  of  Pittsburg  devoted  columns  upon  col- 
umns to  the  displays.  In  the  city  where  the  material  for  decades 
past  has  been  considered  as  of  supreme  importance  the  smoke  of  in- 
dustry is  gradually  drawing  apart,  and  with  the  recent  art  exhibitions 
as  incentives  the  rays  of  artistic  endeavors  will  ere  long  shine  forth 
with  a  healthy  strength  that  will  allow  the  metropolis  of  western 
Pennsylvaaia  to  take  its  rank  among  the  known  art  centers  of  the 
continent.  The  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society  can  feel 
proud  of  being  a  part  of  that  whole  which  is  bound  to  accomplish 
such  a  state  of  affairs. 


■infallible." 

t  H.   WENZEL,  jr. 


HERE  has  been  such  a  great  element  of 
uncertainty  in  the  past  accompanying  the 
use  of  various  photographic  processes  and 
appliances,  that  it  is  absolutely  refreshing 
to  find  even  a  well  defined  claim  for  infal- 
libility existing  anywhere  for  anything 
photographic.  "On  the  face  of  it," 
Wynne's  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  sets  up 
such  a  claim.  But  is  there  anything  in  itf 
Let  us  see. 

Suppose  we  were  to  take  a  novice  in  pho- 
tography— one  whose  exposures  have  been 
M.E.Schmidt.         limited   to  "snaps" — and   demand  of  him, 
"SOAP  nuBBLEs.'  his  box  camera  having  a   rotating   shutter 

of  unknown  speed,  and  which  he  could 
regulate  only  to  an  indefinite  first,  second  and  third  speed,  and 
in  exchange  hand  him  a  Universal  Camera,  a  Ross  Goerz  ioj4  inch 
lens,  a  Prosch  Triple  shutter,  and  say  to  him:  "I  want  you  to  go  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  stopping  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  photographing 
indoors  and  out,  both  instantaneous  and  time  exposures;  what  suc- 
cess do  you  suppose  he  would  have?  But  further:  He  having  used 
only  one  brand  of  plate  of  the  highest  speed,  we  deprive  him  of  them 
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and  say:  "Use 
the^e,"  and  hand 
him  both  fast  and 
slow  plates  of  an- 
other make;  also  fast 
and  slow  isochromat- 
ic  plates.  Would 
you  gamble  on  bis 
success,  or  n  on -suc- 
cess? But  to  help 
him  along  (or  other- 
wise), we  hand  him 
a  Carbutt's  color 
screen  and  ask  him 
to  use  it  with  both 
his  ordinary  and  iso- 
chromatic  plates. 
How,  now,  about  his 
success  ?  Do  you 
think  he  would  feel 
any  way  "infallible" 
on  starting  out? 

Will  you  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you 
all  this  actually  hap- 
pened, and  that  every 
exposure  made  by 
By  H.  weniei,  Jr.  our  novice,  and  un- 
"lu  BRONX  PARK."  dct   all   of    the    im- 

posed conditions,  re- 
sulted in  a  perfect  plate ;  perfect  enough  to  produce  such  results  as  are 
seen  to  illustrate  this   article.     Was   he  a  good  guesser? 

Chance  plays  a  very  small  part  in  good  photographic  work.  Good 
guessers  there  are;  but  more  poor  ones.  Our  novice  was  of  the  latter 
kind,  so  he  sought  the  aid  of  a  Wynne  Infallible  Exposure  Meter;  the 
moral  is,  "Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  if  you  wish  for  certainty  in  the 
matter  of  exposure. 

We  will  now  let  the  novice  speak  for  himself  and  tell  us  of  some 
of  his  experience  with  the  Wynne  Meter,  etc. 

He  begins:  "I  first  of  all  studied  the  use  of  my  Wynne  Meter.  I 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that    I  had  to  time  my  snap  shots  as  well 
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as  my  time  exposures  i£  I  wished  for  certainty.  Reaching  Denver 
the  latter  part  of  March,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  actinic  quality  of 
the  light  so  great.  According  to  my  actinometer  the  following  ex- 
posures were  possible  with  a  Stanley  550  or  Cramer  Crown  plate: 
F8— i-ai  sec.  ;Fi  1—1-1 1  sec;  F16 — 3-16  sec. ;  F3J— ^  sec. ;  F64— 3  sec. 
But  these  exposures  were  altogether  too  slow,  good  friends  in  Denver 
insisted.  'I  use  i-5otbof  asecond  Faa.'said  one.  'You  will  neverbe 
able  to  develop  those  plates,'  said  another.  These  old  stagers  did  not 
worry  me  in  the  least;  I  bad  made  up  my  mind  tbat  the  man  who  in- 
vented such  a  simple  instrument  as  the  Wynne  Meter  knew  what  he 
was  about;  it  is  so  hard  to  invent  sumetfaing  simple.  Well,  the 
plates  did  develop ;  every  one  of  them  came  out  beautifully.  And 
then  prophecies  were  rife  that  if  I  tried  such  exposures  further  west 
I  should  fail  misera- 
bly. But  further  west 
I  went. 

"At  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  I  essayed  to 
photograph  the  San 
Francisco  peaks,  us- 
ing a  color  screen  on 
a  Cramer  instantane- 
ous Iso.  plate.  The 
peaks  are  somewhere 
about  14,000  feet 
above  sea  level,!  was 
informed,  and  I  pho- 
tographed them  from 
about  6,000  Ceetabuve 
sea  level.  Altitude 
decreases  the  expos- 
ure, I  had  read,  and 
distance  quartered  it. 
The  color  screen 
quadrupled  it,  at 
least.  But  what  was 
to  be  the  basic  figure 
to  quarter  and  quad- 
ruple.    It   was    now 

April — a  month  since  b-h  w 

I    made  my  first   ex-  "iw  thr  garhen." 
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posures  in  Denver — and  I  found  013-  new  actinometer  leading  to  indi- 
cate a  very  much  faster  ligbt,due  hoth  to  altitude  and  to  the  approach- 
ing warmer  weather.  For  F64,for  instance,  instead  of  three  seconds,as 
called  for  in  Denver  earlj- in  March, I  found  less  than  two  seconds  neces- 
sary in  Flagstaff  in  April,  under  the  same  conditions,  bright  sunshine 
prevailing.  Well,  after  I  had  got  my  actioometer  reading,  and  more 
than  quadrupled  it  because  of  employing  a  color  screen,  I  pressed  the 
bulb,  and  made  the  following  entry:  '  Pla'ie  14  (just  two  over  my  first 
dozen,  you  see),  April  19,  1897,  San  Francisco  peaks ;  two  ai.d  one-half 
seconds;  Ross  Goerz  is}4  lens,  F$2,  Carbutt's  color  screen;  1:45  P.M. 
Cramers  Inst.  Iso.  plate;  bright  sun;  no  clouds.' 

"Next,  Southern  California;  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  all  showing  the  same  actinometer  readings.  Mark  you, 
my  Denver  reading,  for  F64,  Stanley  50  plate,  was  three  seconds; 
here  one  and  one-half  seconds  was  sufficient,  and  for  F8,  one-fortieth 
of  a  second.  I  note  the  exposure  for  F8  as  it  was  the  fastest  exposure 
I  made,  and  as  I  usually  give  a  full  exposure  I  made  it  but  once.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  to  photograph  a  ilower  parade  in  motion  (La 
Fiesta,  Los  Angeles,  1897).  But  this  fast  exposure  was  not  because 
of  motion,  but  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  blues  and  whites. 

"Let  me  say  right  here,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists  from  this  vicin- 
ity (New  York  City)  to  Southern  California,  in  April  and  May,   that 
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the  every-day,  midday  exposures  given  here  in  July  will  be  the 
proper  exposures  for  Southern  California  at  the  time  stated.  But 
beware  of  using  the  same  exposures  during  the  same  periods  for 
San  Francisco,  as  I  found  that  it  was  necesfary  to  increase  these  ex- 
posures at  least  one-third;  the  weather  was  colder  and  the  light 
weaker. 

"In  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  5th  of  May  I  found  the  weakest  light  I 
had  to  deal  with  in  the  West.  For  comparison :  Stanley  plate  550,  Los 
Angeles, April  j3rd,F64,otie  and  one-half  seconds;  Salt  Lake  City. May 
5th,  F64,  two  and  one-balf  seconds.  This  is  faster  than  my  Denver 
readings  in  March,  but  my  Denver  readings  for  May  lotb,  F64,  same 
plate,  was  two  seconds. 

"At  other  points,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
particularly,  I  did  not  secure  readings  of  value,  the  weather  in  the 
one  case  and  my  short  stay  in  the  other  prohibiting. 

"A  last  word  of  information.  All  the  various  developing  agents 
were  employed,  so  that  the  developer  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
Amidol,  35  grains;  sulphite  of  sodium  crystals,  250  grains;  water, 
,  made  up   immediately  before  using,  was  most  employed." 
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Our  novice  begs  to  be  excused  from  further  detailing  his  success: 
he  says  it  was  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again;  success,  success, 
success.     But  he  has  further  said : 

"I  found  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  all  contention  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  to  use  high-priced  plates  to  secure  good  work, 
or  to  use  isochromatic  plates  with  the  color  screen  to  produce  good 
cloud  effects." 

From  the  British  Side, 

BY  A  CAMERAMAN. 

HE  order  of  the  day  seems  to  be  large  nega- 
tives frr.m  small  cameras;  and  your  Mr. 
Stieglitz, while  he  did  not  initiate  the  prac- 
tice, seems  to  have  given  it  the  push  that 
set  it  going. 

Large  pictures  from  .limall  negatives  is 
not  by  any  means  a  new  thing,  as  may  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  turns  to  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  1866,  just  thirtj-- 
two  years  ago,  where  will  be  found  your 
description  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smythe's 
one  inch  camera,  and  the  wonderful  results 
he  produced  from  it;  results  and  the  meth- 
od by  which  they  were  accomplished,  that 
even  now  read  like  a  romance. 

But  the   careful   painstaking   Professor 
had  few   followers,  and   up   to  very  recent 
times    those   who   wanted   large    pictures 
By  u  L  Earnest  wcFG  Content   to  lug   ahout   large  cameras, 

"UNCLE  SAM."  ^^  neither  lenses  nor  plates  could  be  made 

to  give  images  that  woultl  bear  much  mag- 
nification. Now,  however,  there  is  a  revolution  in  the  air,  and  three 
things  have  conspired  to  bring  it  about.  Photographers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  suppression  of  detail  is  essential 
to  true  pictorial  effect ;  plate  makers  are  learning  how  to  combine  great 
speed  with  fineness  of  grain, oralmost  absence  of  grain  in  theirplates; 
and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  introduction  of  the  anastigmat 
family  of  lenses  has  made  possible  the  production  of  an  image  that 
may  be  magnified  to  any  reasonable  extent. 
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Twelve  by  ten,  or  quite  as  good  and  more  economical,  as  it  is  just 
a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  11x9,  is  a  suitable  size  for  decoration 
or  exhibition  purposes,  but  a  camera  of  that  size  and  one  of  the  mod- 
ern lenses  of  sufficient  length  of  focus  to  give  satisfactory  pictorial 
perspective — at   least  eighteen  inch — are   too   costly  to  be  within  the 

reach  of  all  but 
the  most  wealthy 
of  amateurs,  and 
even  if  they 
could  be  obtain- 
ed, the  expense 
of  working  such 
a  size  would  be  a 
serious  drain  on 
a  limited  income, 
while  by  the 
small  camera 
method  pictures 
in  fcvery  way  as 
satisfactory  may 
be  made,  with 
vastly  greater 
convenience  and 
at  less  than  a 
tithe  of  the  cost. 
The  ideal  out- 
fit would  be  a 
folding  s%y.A% 
camera,  with  all 
the  necessary 
movements,  a 
very  portable  tri- 
pod, and  an  ana- 
By  w.  c.  Vivian.  stigmat  of  be- 
"home  portbait" — A  STUDY.  twecu  7  iuch  and 

8  inch  focus. 
Diapositives  or  transparencies  made  by  contact  either  on  plates 
or  suitable  carbon  tissue  from  such  negatives  would  give  negatives 
up  to  11x9,  either  on  plates  or  thin  bromide  paper,  from  which 
prints  could  be  made  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  best  from  direct 
negatives. 


Contribution  Box. 
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HOME  PORTRAITURE. 


lyyi  Y  house,  like  many  others  built  within  the  last  few  years,  has  one 
*  '^  *  large  window,  5x8  in  size,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wall  without  sufficient  space  at  the  side  for  the  cameras  to 
be  placed  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  window  as  a  side  light. 

You  will  see  by  the  accompanying  sketch  that  I  have  made  use  of 
two  curtains,one  a  dark  opaque  curtain,  to  pull  up  from  the  floor  high 
enough  to  serve  as.  a  back- 
ground for  the  figure ;  this 
will  necessitate  the  camera 
being  pointed  directly  at  the 
window.  The  top  curtain, 
which  is  drawn  down  and 
into  the  room  to  reflect  the 
light  from  the  window  on  to 
the  figure,  should  be  drawn 
far  enough  below  the  top 
of  dark  curtain  to  prevent 
direct  rays  of  light  from  en- 
tering into  lens.  The  top  of 
white  curtain  rests  on  brack- 
ets  which   project  out  from 

wall  several  feet,  with  notches  to  enable  one  to  shift  the  curtain  to  or 
from  the  window  top,  by  which  means  there  may  be  obtained  an  over- 
head light  or  a  more  direct  light  on  the  face  as  may  be  required.  A 
side  reflector  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  when  the  figure  is 
posed  for  a  side  view. 

W.  C.  Vivian. 

Apropos  of  the  recently  introduced  self-toning  Aristo  Collodion 
paper,  an  account  of  a  few  experiments  may  be  pleasing  to  the  readers 
of  the  American  Amateur.  The  first  record  the  writer  finds  of  anything 
of  this  kind  was  about  December,  1852,  at  the  first  photographic 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  at  that  exhibition  wondrous 
black-toned  photographs  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hennah,  and 
in  Vol.  IX.,  p.  36,  of  the  Society's  journal,  full  particulars  in  a  report 
were  given  of  the  method. 
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There  also  appears  to  be  an  earlier  record  of  the  original  idea,  which 
was  recorded  by  Professor  Maconochie  in  a  letter  to  Roger  Fenton, 
printed  in  the  Society's  journal  of  July,  1853  (vol.  I.,  p.  88),  but  in 
that  article  the  details  were  not  so  clearly  given  as  in  Hennah's  sub- 
sequent communication. 

Instead  of  using  gold  for  the  toning  of  his  silver  prints  by  a  sub- 
sequent operation,  Mr.  Hennah  commenced  by  adding  gold  to  the 
sensitizing  solution,  and  then  had  only  to  fix  with  plain  hyposulphite 
to  get  the  neutral  tones  so  much  desired.       His  method  was: 

Chloride  of  gold 60  grains 

Chloride  of  ammonium 120  grains 

Distilled  water 200unces 

Upon  this  plain  paper  was  floated,  hung  up  to  drain  and  dry;  then 
sensitized  on  a  sixty-grain  bath  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver,  paper 
was  quickly  dried,  and  was  exposed  to  light  under  the  negative  until 
''moderately  over-printed."  Without  washing  the  prints  were  im- 
mersed in  the  fixing  bath  prepared  as  follows: 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 5  ounces 

Distilled  water 16  ounces 

Iodide  of  silver 14  grains 

To  which   was   then    added   one   ounce   of  a  sixty-grain   ammonia 
nitrate  of   silver  solution ;  stress  being  laid  upon  the  maintenance  of 
alkaline  conditions  by  the  further  addition,  if  necessary,  of  ammonia. 
The  prints  were  washed  in  several   changes  of  boiling  water,  or  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  cold  water.  A.  Peeble  Smith. 


When  the  evening's  mist  clothes  ttie  river's  side  with  poetry,  as 
with  a  veil,  and  the  poor  buildings  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky, 
the  tall  chimneys  become  campanile,  and  the  warehouses  are  palaces 
in  the  night,  and  the  whole  city  hangs  in  the  heaven,  and  fairyland  is 
before  us. —  Whistler, 
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THE  HAMILTON  CAMERA  CLUB. 

THE  Hamilton  Camera  Club  contributes  sixty-one  slides  by  twenty 
^       two  members,  a  more  than  usually  good  showing  of   club  mem- 
bers' interest  in  slide  making. 

J.  M.  Eastwood  has  thirteen,  all,  without  exception,  of  fine  tech- 
nique, and  almost  equally  good  from  an  art  point  of  view.  Where 
all  are  nearly  of  equal  merit  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  one  or  two  for 
special  notice,  but  ** Gossip"  may  be  selected  as  a  nearly  perfect  exam- 
ple of  slide  making;  the  same  may  be  said  of  **The  Hermit"  and  of 
*' Feeding  the  Pigeons  at  St.  Marks,  Venice." 

E.  Mills*  tendency  is  to  under-expose.  **Rock  Formations,  Yel- 
lowstone Park,"  would  be  a  beautiful  slide  if  denser;  but  even  with  a 
much  reduced  illumination  it  gives  on  the  screen  a  too  feeble  image. 
** Canon  of  Au  Sable"  is  very  much  better;  indeed,  just  about  right, 
and  attractive  both  as  a  slide  and  subject. 

A.  H.  Bajcer  carries  the  exposures  just  a  little  too  far.  **The  Old 
Dam"  is  a  beautiful  subject,  but  on  the  screen  is  slightly  flat.  A 
shorter  exposure  and  perhaps  a  little  more  bromide  in  the  de- 
veloper would  give  the  missing  quality.  ** Whirlpool,  Niagara,"  is 
just  right;  a  beautiful  subject  and  an  almost  technically  perfect  slide. 

J.  H.  Land  is  uneven.  **Baker's  Bridge"  is  very  much  too  feeble^ 
and  the  large  expanse  of  sky  represented  by  bare  glass  should  not 
now  be  tolerated.  '^Vancouver  Parliament  Building"  has  a  like  fault, 
sky  and  water  bare  glass;  while  ** Trapper's  Camp"  is  in  every  sense  a 
first-class  slide.  **  Landslide"  is  technically  good,  but  the  figures 
staring  at  the  camera  is  a  serious  objection  from  an  art  point  of  view. 
A.  C.  Turnbull's  ** Happy  Summertime"  is  a  good  picture,  spoiled  by 
the  putting  of  figures  into  the  wrong  place.  He  lost  a  fine  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  record  picture;  one  that  on  the  screen  would  have 
elicited  admiration,  while  as  it  is  it  produces  only  a  smile.  ** Holiday 
Picnic"  is  very  much  better,  simply  because  the  figures  are  properly 
employed.  But  it  is  too  thin ;  a  longer  development  would  have  made 
a  fine  slide  and  good  picture. 

G.  Lee's  **Lowing  Herd"  is  excellent  in  technique,  but,  from  an 
art  point  of  view,  scattered ;  lacking  in  concentration. 

J.  Berry's  **Interior"  is  good,  and  **November  Woods"  better; 
indeed,  in  every  respect,  including   the  color,  a  very  fine   slide.     Not 
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nearly  so  much  can  be   said  of  ** Webster's   Falls,'*  as  on  the  screen  it 
is  flat  and  tame  from  want  of  contrast. 

J.  Gadsby's  two  slides,  **Chrysanthemums,"  are  not  of  much  in- 
terest. Flower  pictures  are  the  lowest  phase  of  art,  and  need  both 
variety  and  arrangement  to  make  them  worth  the  trouble  of  photo- 
graphing, and  these  have  neither.  On  the  screen,  no  matter  how  the 
light  was  modified,  they  were  simply  a   few  irregular  masses  of  light. 

Dr.  Govillier's  **  Modern  Orlando"  was  thrown  away  on  our  audi- 
ence, not  one  of  whom  saw  the  connection,  but  that  was  their  fault, 
not  the  slide's,  as  it  is  from  every  point  of  view  very  fine. 

W.  Chapman's  technique  is  faultless,  but  **Chedoke  Ravine"  does 
not  appeal  to  us  as  a  picture.  A  foreground  of  masses  of  rock  with 
the  lower  parts  of  trees  in  the  distance  seems  to  be  more  geological 
than  pictorial. 

W.  White's  '* Wolff's  Monument"  is  a  good  slide,  although  slightly 
flat. 

W.  Becket's  **Sein's  River  Gold  Region"  is  feeble  and  from  an 
unsuitable  point  of  view,  and  in  **A  Strong  Pull"  and** A  Long  Pull," 
boys  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  the  figures  are  very  much  too  large, 
the  heads  on  a  ten  foot  screen  being  monsters.  Their  technique, 
however,  is  good. 

**Stony-Creek  Falls,"  by  S.  Briggs,  is  a  poor  slide  from  a  not  good 
point  of  view  of  what  seems  an  uninteresting  subject,  and  gives  on 
the  screen  a  dull  gray  image. 

F.  C.  Eager's  ** Impudence,"  a  pug  dog  far  from  sharply  photo- 
graphed, on  a  broken  chair,  was  not  worth  photographing. 

J.  S.  Hendrie's  Jubilee  pictures  are  interesting  and  well-selected 
subjects,  but  have  nearly  all  one  serious  fault — fogged  to  an  extent 
that  gives  them  a  very  dim,  hazy  appearance  on  the  screen.  No.  48 
is  an  exception  and  a  really  fine  slide. 

**Ferns,"  by  J.  G.  Y.  Berkholder,  is  of  fine  technique.  **Over 
Hill  and  Dale"  is  a  beautiful  subject,  but  the  slide  is  too  feeble. 
Longer  development  would  have  made  it  a  gem. 

A.  M.  Cunningham's  are  on  the  foggy  side,  **0n  Hamilton  Beach" 
being  the  least  so.     His  subjects  are  not  of  general  interest. 

** Parliament  Grounds,"  by  W.  J.  Aitchear,  is  a  fine  subject,  the 
only  fault  being  the  representing  of  the  walk  by  bare  glass.  This 
should  not  be  tolerated  with    the   present  knowledge  of  slide  making. 

** Hurry  Up,"  by  C.  J.  Jones,  is  technically  perfect,  but  far  from 
satisfactory  as  a  composition.  Artists  may  be  a  law  unto  themselves, 
but  no  artist  could  make  a  satisfactory  picture   by  placing  a  buggy  in 
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the  middle  of  his  canvas,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  mass  of  unin- 
teresting vegetation. 

J.  R.  Moodie's  "On  Bickitt  Drive**  is  a  beautiful  subject  from  a 
very  good  point  of  view,  and  the  slide  is  of  excellent  technique.  The 
figures,  however,  should  have  been  more  to  the  front  and  less  scat- 
tered.    But  it  is  a  good  example  of  artistic  slide  making. 

*' Woodland  Glade,"  by  A.  H.  Baker,  is  a  good  subject,  but  should 
have  been  matted  an  upright,  and  the  slide  is  flat,  wanting  in  con- 
trast; in  fact,  there  is  not  a  dark  in  the  whole  slide. 

Taking  the  Hamilton  Camera  Club's  slides  as  a  whole  there  is  evi- 
dence of  considerable  improvement  on  former  contributions.  But 
there  is  room  for  more.  There  is  still  too  much  bare  glass  on  the  one 
hand,  and  too  much  fog  on  the  other;  and  too  little  attention  given 
to  the  artistic  phase  of  slide  making. 

THE    TORONTO  CAMERA  CLUB. 

« 

E.  E.    Anthor's   **Outofits   Element,"  an   auchor  lying  on   the 

ground,  \;^ith   three   figures  doing  nothing,  is  of  excellent  technique, 

and  consequently  an  example  of  wasted  work,  as  the   subject  is  of  no 

interest.     **The   Smith   at  Work"  is  a  good  subject,  but  a  poor  slide, 

its  darkest  parts  on  the  screen  being  weakish  grays. 

W.  Bohne's  ** Among  the  Boilers"  is  a  fairly  good  slide  of  an  un- 
interesting subject. 

** Cooling  Them  Off,"  by  H.  Dixon,  is  a  good  subject,  and  good 
composition ;  but,  from  lack  of  exposure  water  and  sky  are  bare  glass, 
and  on  the  screen  simply  white  and  gray. 

R.  G.  Davis*  ** Angle  Street"  is  of  perfect  technique,  but  the 
large  bare  glass  sky  spoils  it.  ** College  Avenue"  is  too  thin,  and 
has  the  same  faulty  sky. 

H.  M.  Glover  does  excellent  work, both  technically  and  artistically. 
His  ^'Country  Home"  and  **Haying  Time"  are  examples  worth  the 
careful  study  of  every  member  of  the  Interchange;  and  **A  Pioneer's 
Home"  would  be  as  good,  if  the  clouds  were  more  pronounced. 

H.  Hampshire's  '*On  the  Lake  Shore"  is  feeble,  and  gray  on  the 
screen,  but  with  a  little  more  development  might  have  been  equal  to 
anything  in  the  collection. 

E.  E.  King  shows  a  good  example  of  X-ray  work,  an  excellent 
marine  view,  and  a  beautiful  ** Italian-bronze  Gate,"  the  latter  as  per- 
fect slide  work  as  we  have  ever  seen. 

H.  B.  Lefrory's  technique   is   good,  but   still  with  a   tendency  to 
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**summer  snow**  and  clear  glass  skies;  but  '*Stinset  on  Lake  Ontario** 
is  a  very  fine  slide  free  from  either  of  those  faults.  Equally  fine  in 
every  respect  is  the  ** Entrance  to  Parliament  Building.** 

W.  H.  Moss  is  only  moderately  successful.  His  ** Illuminations" 
are  merely  curiosities,  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  photographing. 
**Rosedale  Ravine'*  is  wanting  in  contrast,  but  ** Sunset*'  is  very 
good.     The  **  Jubilee  Procession'*  has  far  too  much  clear  glass. 

W.  McTaggart*s  slides  tend  to  flatness.  **Fred  Anderson'*  maybe 
taken  as  an  example,  and  it  includes  nothing  but  clear  glass  and  gray, 
the  darkest  part  of  which  is  quite  translucent ;  and  on  the  screen  is 
feeble,  without  vigor  or  pluck.  **  Entering  Exhibition  Grounds" 
and  **Toronto  on  Jubilee  Day"  are  exceptions,  and  but  for  bare  glass 
skies  would  be  really  good  slides. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Rossis  a  better .  artist  than  slide  maker.  '*On  the 
Humber'*  and  **Canoeing**  are  both  wanting  in  gradation,  have  much 
too  large  proportion  of  clear  glass,  although  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  they  are  vejry  fine. 

** Three  Little  Maids,"  by  W.  H.  Sherman,  is  under-developed  and 
much  too  gray  on  the  screen,  but  properly  developed  would  be  a 
beautiful  picture. 

E.  K.  Spotton's  ** Falls'*  is  of  no  particular  interest,  and  was  not 
worth  making. 

Percy  Warren's  **Knapp*s  Roller  Boat"  is  an  excellent  slide,  and 
a  timely  subject;  while  quite  as  good  and  always  timely  is  W.  J. 
Watson's  **Beg,  Sir,*'  a  pretty  girl  offering  something  to  a  noble  look- 
ing dog,  and  asking  him  to  stand  up  for  it. 

J.  J.  Woolnough's  subjects  are  not  of  much  interest,  or  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  make  pictures.  The  best  is  ** The  Scorcher's  Dream," 
a  bicycle  leaning  against  a  tree,  a  man  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  very 
unsleeping-like  attitude,  and  a  woman  looking  on. 

W.  B.  Varley's  **  Madeline"  is  a  little  flat,  but  otherwise  admira- 
ble. We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  like  it.  **  Mending  the 
Net*'  is  quite  as  good,  and  free  from  the  fault  of  the  other,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  **An  Old  Salt." 

E.  M.  Lake's  **The  Old  Battery"  is  one  of  the  best  slides  of  the 
set,  and  as  near  perfection  as  we  may  hope  to  reach. 

There  are  many  good  slides  in  the  Toronto  set,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  flatness  on  the  one  hand  and  **summer  snow'*  on  the  other.  The 
members,  as  indeed  the  members  of  all  the  clubs  in  the  Interchange, 
should  study  the  article  on  **Snow  in  Slides"  in  our  February 
number. 
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Pittsburg  Salon  and  Exhibition. 

TT  HE  first  of  what  the  members  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Pho- 
*  tographers'  Society  hope  to  make  an  annual  International  Salon 
and  Exhibition  was  briefly  noticed  in  our  last,  and  we  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  reproducing  a  few  of  the  pictures  that  especially  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  judges. 

In  accordance  with  our  custom  of  criticising  only  such  pictures  as 
are  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose,  we  can  only  say  regarding  them  that 
if  our  readers  will  compare  them  with  such  illustrations  as  are  repro- 
duced and  criticised  in  this  and  previous  numbers,  they  may  readily 
gather  what  we  would  be  likely  to  say  about  them.  This  much,  how- 
ever,we  may  say,  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  awards 
of  the  judges  have  given  very  general  satisfaction;  always  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  matters,  but  not  by  any  means  always  attained. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  prize,  to  the  members  of  the 'soci- 
ety at  least,  was  the  society  silver  cup,  offered  for  the  best  picture  in 
the  exhibition  by  a  member,  and  this  was  awarded  to  W.  S.  Clow  for 
his  ** What's  Home  Without  a  Mother?"  We  have  in  previous  issues 
had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  both  Mr.  Clow  and  his  work  to  our 
readers,  and  are  sure  that  they  will  unite  with  us  in  congratulating  him 
on  his  success. 

Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  art  centers  of  the  country  and  that  its  people 
are  learning  to  appreciate  photography  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
gallery  was  crowded  by  daily  increasing  numbers ;  to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  the  executive  were  induced  to  extend  for  a  week  the 
period  originally  intended  to  keep  the  exhibition  open. 

In  addition  to  the  other  prizes,  one  was  offered  for  the  picture 
most  generally  liked  by  the  visitors,  each  being  entitled  to  cast  a  vote 
for  his  or  her  favorite;  and  fortune  favored  Chas.  C.  McVay  for  his 
•* Debutantes,"  which  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  in 
our  next. 

This  method  of  testing  public  taste  has  frequently  been  adopted, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  see  a  series  of  the  pictures  so 
selected,  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  as  showing  the  progres- 
sive stages  through  which  it  passes. 

The  Pittsburg  first  Salon  and  Exhibition  has  been  a  decided  suc- 
cess, and  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  forerunner  of  an  annual  interna- 
tional collection  of  photographic  art  that  will  be  looked  forward  to  as 
one  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
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Notes. 

A  WRITER  ill  an  English  exchange,  writing  on  oil  lamps  for  the  lan- 
*^  tern,  expresses  a  strong  desire  for  one  with  a  central  draught;  and 
another  says:  **If  any  expert  manufacturer  of  oil  lamps  will  place 
such  on  the  market  he  will  confer  a  favor  on  such  as  myself,  not  the 
least  of  which  will  be  clearing  away  very  many  so-called  lamps  which 
are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  fail  to  accomplish  what  their  dealers 
profess.**  They  should  send  across  the  water.  For  years  we  have 
employed  a  Colt's  **Parabolon'*  in  an  Ives*  lantern,  in  what  may  be 
called  drawing-room  exhibitions,  and  although  we  have  had  probably 
a  longer  experience  with  lime-light  illumination  than  almost  any  liv- 
ing man,  that  lamp  gives  us  a  six  feet  disk,  with  which  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Guttering  Candles. — Those  who  use  candles  in  the  dark  room 
and  have  trouble  with  their  "guttering**  will,  according  to  the  Photo 
GazHte^  find  a  remedy  by  dipping  them  in  the  following  solution  and 
letting  them  dry  before  being  lighted. 

Magoesium  sulphate  (epsotn  salts) 15  grains 

Dextrine 5  grains 

Water ,* .    i  ounce. 

Ink  Drawings  ON  Silver  Prints. — For  the  reproduction  of  photo- 
graphs in  line,' after  going  over  the  fixed  but  not  toned  print  with  In- 
dian or  other  insoluble  ink,  it  has  been  customary  to  bleach  out  the 
photographic  image  by  bichloride  of  mercury;  bat,  according  to  Dr. 
Eder,  Farmer's  solution  answers  the  purpose  much  better.  The  mer- 
curic salt  simply  converts  the  image  into  a  chloride  and  leaves  it  in 
the  paper,  while  the  Farmer's  solution  removes  it  altogether.  ..Dr. 
Eder  gives  the  following  directions:  A  fixed,  untoned  print  upon  pa- 
per sized  with  arrowroot  or  resin  should  be  used,  and  the  drawing 
must  be  made  with  a  pen  and  Indian  ink.  When  dry,  immerse  the 
print  in  a  bath  composed  of  100  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution 
(about  one  in  eight)  and  ten  to  fifteen  parts  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium solution  (one  in  ten).  The  latter  should  not  be  added  until  the 
bath  is  required.  The  photograph  bleaches  rapidly  and  completely, 
and  the  drawing  should  then  be  washed  and  dried.  A  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  which  a.  little  tincture  of  iodine 
has  been  added,  is  equally  efficient. 

The  Late  Eclipse. — It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  especially  in  astronomical  photography, 
to  know  that  at  all  the   stations  at  which   observations  were  made  the 
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conditions  were  perfectly  favorable,  and  that  photography  has  played 
a  more  than  usual  important  part.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of 
the  fact  that  our  more  prominent  scientists  are  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  new  phase  of  photography  than  that  at  least  three 
kinematograph  cameras  were  in  the  field  and  successfully  employed. 

Plate  Holder  for  Lippmann's  Process. — Wenoticethat  an  English 
manufacturing  firm  has  put  on  the  market  a  plate  holder  in  which  the 
plate  may  be  backed  with  mercury  for  the  Lippmann  method  of  pho- 
tography in  the  colors  of  nature,  and  hope  that  some  of  our  manufac- 
turers will  follow  the  good  example.  There  is  more  in  it  than  most 
people  at  present  are  disposed  to  believe.  At  all  events  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 

The  Champion  Developer. — In  **Our  Table"  will  be  found  a  few 
facts  about  Ortol,  the  recently  introduced  developer,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  experiments  and  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  have  had 
anything  to  say  about  it,  is  worthy  of  the  title  we  have  given  it. 

CiNEMATOGRAPHisrs  in  Loudon,  or  at  least  those  who  exhibit  in 
premises  licensed  by  the  County  Council  there,  must  be  having  rather 
a  hard  time  of  it.  The  Council,  which  has  both  the  will  and  the  power 
to  do  in  many  things  pretty  much  as  it  likes,  has  issued  a  series  of 
regulations,  amongst  which  are  the  following,  and  woe  be  to  the 
cinematographist  who   will  not  conform   to  them. 

I. — The  cinematograph  shall  be  placed,  if  possible,  behind  the 
sheet,  either  upon  the  stage  or  in  some  position  away  from  the  audi- 
torium. 

2. — In  case  no  stage  be  available,  the  lantern  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  auditorium,  except  in  a  space  from  which  the  audience 
are  separated. 

3.  The  body  of  the  lantern  shall  be  constructed  of  sheet  iron,  and, 
if  wood  be  placed  outside  the  iron,  asbestos  shall  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  two. 

4. — In  all  cases  where  possible,  the  electric  arc  light  shall  be  used 
as  an  illuminant  instead  of  lime  light.  Ether  and  other  inflammable 
liquids  shall  not  be  employed. 

5. — The  space  in  which  the  cinematograph  stands  shall,  where 
possible,  be  illuminated  by  electric  light. 

6. — The  film  shall,  in  every  case,  be  rewound  automatically  upon 
another  bobbin,  contained  in  the  cinematograph  or  in  a  closed  box 
made  of  sheet  iron  or  other  suitable  substance;  and  the  opening  in  the 
top  of  such  box,  through  which  the  film  passes,  shall  be  as  small  as 
possible. 
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7. — The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  that  when  the  film 
ceases  to  move  a  shutter  of  asbestos  automatically  falls  between  the 
condenser  and  the  film,  in  order  to  shield  the  stationary  film  from  the 
heat  of  the  light. 

8. — In  all  cases  the  operator  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  assistant. 

9. — Smoking  by  cinematograph  operators  and  assistants  shall  be 
strictly  prohibited  during  the  time  they  are  on  duty. 


The  Photographers'   Association  of  America. 

T^HE  executive  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  or,  as  it  is  now  often  called,  the 
■  National  Association,  has  held  its  usual  annual  meeting — this 
year  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangement^ 
for  the  1898  convention,  which  will,  for  the  third  time,  be  held  in 
beautiful  and  eminently  suitable  Celoron,  from  July  nth  to  i6th  in- 
clusive. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,910.40,  and  the 
usual  liberal,  very  liberal  arrangements  for  prizes  were  made. 

We  are  requested  by  the  treasurer,  G.  W.  Varney,  3937  Drexel 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  to  remind  the  members  that  the  dues  for  the 
current  year  are  now  due, and  that  their  early  remittance  will  be  ap- 
preciated. Those  who  have  attended  previous  conventions  know 
something  about  the  delay  and  annoyance  at  the  entrance  hall  caused 
by  the  paying  there  and  then  of  the  dues  that  should  have  been  paid 
before,  and  will  take  care  to  avoid  them  by  previously  remitting; 
and  those  who  have  not  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that  the)'  will  not 
regret  following  the  good  example.  Mr.  Varney  also  asks  us  to  say 
that  those  who  prefer  to  pay  by  personal  check  should  not  forget  to 
include  fifteen  cents  for  exchange. 

Nothing  more  should  be  necessary;  and  yet,  judging  from  pre- 
vious conventions^  we  are  constrained  to  say  to  every  one  of  our  pro- 
fessional readers:  **It  is  your  duty  to  yourself,  to  your  customers,  and 
to  the  fraternity  to  go  to  the  convention.  Pictorial  photography  is 
progressive;  more  so  now  than  ever  before,  and  if  you  do  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  you  will  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Your  customers 
pay  you  good  prices,  or  if  they  don't  it  is  your  own  fault,  and  your 
di^ty  to  them  is  to  see  the  best  work  of  the  craft  and  strive  to  reach 
up  to  it.  And  even  if  you  should  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  ones 
that  *know  it  all  already,'  and,  Alexander-like,  have   nothing  more  to 
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conquer,  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to  the  convention  and,  by  communi- 
cating some  of  your  knowledge  to  others,  pay  some  of  the  debt  you 
owe  to  those  from  whom  you  have  learned  so  much. ' ' 


Formalin. 

B.   G.   E.   BROWN,   F.   C.  S. 

THIS  chemical  substance  having  now  been  placed  on  the  photo- 
'  graphic  market,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  photographer  can  avail  himself  of  its  powerful  tan- 
ning action  on  gelatine.  Formalin,  of  course,  is  not  by  any  me^s  a 
newly-discovered  substance.  It  is  a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  in 
water,  and  as  long  ago  as  1841  it  was  pointed  out  that  formic  aldehyde 
was  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  certain  acetals  with  sulphuric  acid, 
while  Hofmann  showed  that  an  excellent  way  of  preparing  the  com- 
pound was  to  allow  a  mixture  of  air  and  methyl-alcohol  vapor  to  pass 
over  a  red-hot  platinum  spiral.  Lamps,  specially  constructed  to  burn 
methyl -alcohol  in  this  way,  are  now  used  for  the  production  of  the 
aldehyde. 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  photographic  operations  formalin  is  now 
somewhat  extensively  employed  as  an  antiseptic,  particularly  for 
milk  and  butter.  It  is  also  pressed  into  service  as  a  disinfectant,  the 
extreme  readiness  with  which  an  apartment  can  be  treated  with  the 
aldehyde  vapor  from  a  methyl-alcohol  lamp  rendering  it  convenient 
for  this  sort  of  work,  although  the  disinfectant  effect  of  the  vapor  is 
not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  or  solution.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  utilize  the  powerful  tanning  action  of  formalin  on  gum, 
gelatine,  etc.,  as  a  method  of  rendering  fabrics,  previously  saturated 
with  these  substances,  water-proof.  The  first  use  of  formalin  for  ren- 
dering gelatine  insoluble  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Drs.  Reissner 
and  Hauser,  of  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  its  use 
in  this  capacity  in  September,  1894,  though  Mr.  W.  E.  Woodbury,  of 
New  York,  appears  to  have  suggested  its  use  quite  independently. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis  pointed  out  a  short  time 
ago  at  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  that  formalin  as  now  manu- 
factured is  much  more  perfectly  freed  from  methyl-alcohol  than  was 
formerly  the  case ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  figures  previously  in  use 
tor  ascertaining  its  strength  from  a  determination  of  its  specific  grav- 
ity are  no   longer  to   be   relied   upon.     Mr.  Davis   has  re-determined 
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the  specific  gravity  of  various   mixtures   of  pure  formic  aldehyde  and 
water.     Some  of  his  results,  given  below,  will  enable  users   of  this 

chemical  to  obtain  some  idea  of  its  strength : 

Per  cent,  of  Formaldehyde 
Specific  Gravity.  (by  weight). 

I.OJ5 2 

1. 015 6 

1 .  025 10 

1.035 14 

1.047 18 

I.05r) 22 

1 .  070 26 

I    083 30 

i.ioo ..  34 

I    117 38 

I.  125 40 

By  means  of  formalin  it  is  quite  easy  to  prevent  or  to  arrest  bad 
cases  of  frilling.  A  convenient  strength  of  solution  is  about  one 
drachm  of  **4o  per  cent.*'  forma.lin  in  one  ounce  of  water.  This  can, 
of  course,  be  used  prior  to  development,  but  where  possible  its  use  in 
this  place  should  be  avoided,  since  the  hardened  film  is  much  less  per- 
meable by  the  developer.  Then  formalin  enables  us  to  wash  and  dry 
our  negatives  with  great  rapidity.  The  negative  can  be  taken  from 
the  fixing-bath,  rinsed  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  tap,  and  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  formalin  bath  just  given.  Coming  from  this 
bath,  it  is  first  j[ust  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  then  hot  water  poured 
over  the  film  from  a  kettle.  By  this  means  the  hypo  is  quickly  re- 
moved, and  the  gelatine  film  dries  in  a  minute  or  two,  particularly  if 
held  before  a  fire  or  over  a  gas  flame.  No  fear  need  be  held  that  this 
will  cause  melting  of  the  gelatine,  and  the  resulting  film  is  so  hard 
and  firm  that  varnishing  is  hardly  necessary. 

For  stripping  films  formalin  is  a  most  useful  preliminary  help 
First  soak  the  film  to  be  stripped  in  water,  then  in  a  bath  of  formalin, 
and  then  place  in  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  can 
then  be  detached  and  placed  on  another  plate  without  having  suffered 
anything  in  the  treatment.  Another  method,  recommended  by  Roy,  is 
to  harden  the  film  in : 

Formalin 5  volumes. 

Glycerine .' 50        •* 

Water 100      ** 

Then  cut  all  round  the  film  with  a  knife  and  place  it  in  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  three  minutes.  Then  transfer 
it  direct  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Carbon  diox- 
ide gas  is  generated  between  the  film  and  the  glass,  and  the  two  can 
be  separated. 
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For  a  final  hardening  bath  for  gelatine  prints  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  formalin  bath.  Use  one  part  of  formalin  in  from  50  to  100 
parts  of  water.  Prints  treated  in  this  way  can  be  dried  by  pressure 
between  blotting  paper  like  collodion  paper,  and  are  also  in  perfect  con- 
dition for  stripping  from  plain  or  ground  glass. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  of  caution  may  be  given.  As  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Cunningham  m  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
June,  1895,  formalin  and  its  vapor  exercises  the  sgime  powerful  tan- 
ning action  on  the  skin  and  cells  lining  the  nasal  cavity  as  it  does 
upon  gelatine.  Where  much  work  is  done  precaution  must  be  taken 
not  to  inhale  the  vapors  rising  from  the  solution,  or  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  membranes  of  the  throat  and  nose  may  be  seriously  af- 
fected. Plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  workroom,  and  a  tight- 
ly-fitting cover  placed  on  the  formalin  bath.  Formalin  solution,  even 
when  weak,  causes  the  fingers  to  become  shiny  and  greasy-looking 
with  a  feeling  of  numbness ;  soreness  and  redness  may  follow.  Allow 
the  solution  to  touch  the  hands  as  little  as  possible,  and  use  rubber 
finger-tips. — Phototcraphic  News, 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower 

■ 
BY    WATCHMAN. 

T  5s  surprising  what  excellent  work  some  folks  manage  to  turn  out  in 
a  haphazard  kind  of  way.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  the  eminent 
Egyptologist,  told  the  members  of  the  London  Camera  Club  during  a 
recent  lecture  and  exhibition  of  very  fine  slides,  that  he  had  tried  the 
new  developers,  but  had  returned  to  his  old  friend  pyro,  which  he 
thinks  gives  the  best  results  for  his  main  object,  lantern  slides.  He 
said:  **I  do  not  make  up  my  solutions  with  any  great  exactness. 
Having  roughly  mixed  some  alkali  for  a  stock  solut^'on,  I  drop  a  pinch 
of  pyro  in  a  measure  and  slop  some  alkali  over  it,  and  that  is  about  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  exposure. 
I  never  use  alum  or  acid,  and  if  a  negat^'ve  seems  slightly  stained  I 
cut  a  lemon  in  two  and  rub  it  over  the  plate. "  Surely  it  would  be 
easier  and  more  certain  to  use  a  little  citric  acid;  and  successful  as 
the  professor  may  be,  I  think  he  would  be  a  little  more  so,  if  he  were 
to  be  a  little  more  exact. 

* 

What  a  lot  of  clever  folk  there  would  be  if  they  could  be  taken  at 
their  own  estimate!  A  writer  who  uses  strong  language  *'n  a  contem- 
porary begins  his  article  by  something  pretty  much  akin  to  charging 
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**a  majority  of  photographers*' — professionals,  he  means — with  igno- 
rance of  chemist*"y  and  technical  manipulation;  and  yet  in  his  second 
paragraph  speaks  approvingly  of  toning  by  a  combination  of  the  usual 
alkaline  solution  of  gold  and  acid  solution  of  platinum,  and  a  little 
further  on,  recommends  making  an  acid  solution  of  gold  slightly 
alkaline  by  acetate  of  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda.  The  old,  old  para- 
ble of  the  beam  and  the  mote  is  still  applicable. 


"^^   EDITORIAL 
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[We  believe  that  correspondents  would  not  willingly  give  us  unnecessary  trouble ;  but  there 
are  some  who,  although  every  word  of  their  communications  is  easily  readable,  exhibit,  by  way 
of  signature,  something  that  is  utterly  illegible.  The  vain  attempt  to  decipher  such,  occupy 
much  time  that  we  can  ill  spare,  and  as  at  best  it  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  our  guess  is  as  often 
or  oftener  wrong  than  right.  Where  a  reply  is  necessary,  an  addressed  envelope  would  most 
easily  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  we  may  hint  that  the  upper  right-hand  corner  should  not  be 
vacant.] 

Our   Portfolio. 


[Prints  sent  for  criticism— »<?/  more  than  two  at  one  //Vw^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NiCOL,  TiOffO'  Centre^  N.  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  THE  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 


J.  Kirk. — The  prints  are  excellent  examples  of  good  photography;  technically 
perfect  indeed,  but  without  pictorical  interest.  No.  i  is  a  large  mass — nearly  half 
the  print — of  practically  bare  foreground,  a  nearly  horizontal  narrow  line  of  white 
road,  and  a  horizontal  line,  also  narrow,  of  houses,  with  no  story  to  tell,  and  noth- 
ing to  suggest.  No.  3  is  much  better,  a  reasonable  amount  of  nicely  broken  up 
foreground,  a  large  mass  of  foliage,  but  of  an  unpicturesque  triangular  foim  run- 
ning from  left  to  right,  and  a  few  houses  in  satisfactory  aerial  perspective  in  the 
distance.  But  even  if  it  had  been  better  than  it  is,  it  would  have  been  utterly 
spoiled  as  a  picture  by  a  prominent  figure  sitting  in  near  the  center  of  the  fore- 
ground and  staring  at  the  camera.  Our  correspondent  will  find  it  easier  to  make 
pictures  of  little  nooks  and  corners  than  of  such  extensive  tracks  of  country. 

F.  E.  Partridge. — "Barre  Falls,"  No.  i,  will  be  in  every  respect  a  fine  picture 
when  trimmed  to  an  upright  by  cutting  off  exactly  one-third  from  the  right.  The 
perfectly  square  form  is  rarely  pleasing,  and  in  this  case  the  matter  recommended 
to  be  cut  off  is  both  unnecessary  and  injurious.  *'The  Upper  Dam"  is  agoodsub- 
ject  from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  exposure  and  development  should  have  been 
managed  so  as  to  represent  water  otherwise  than  by  white  paper. 

J.  W.  Hair  sends  two  prints  from  the  same  negative;  the  one  trimmed  ^as  it 
s  lould  be,  the  other  with  an  excess  of  uninteresting  foreground,  or,  in   this   case 
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forewater,  conveying  the  idea  that  the  sea  or  lake  is  an  inclined  plain  like  a  tobog- 
gan slide.  Although  called  "The  Wreck,"  there  is  no  indication  of  anything  being 
wrong  with  the  schooner,  except  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  It  should  not  have 
been  in  the  center  of  the  composition,  the  definition  should  have  been  much  better, 
and  the  lens  should  have  been  raised  so  as  to  give  just  the  foreground  that  is  in 
the  trimmed  print,  and  added  the  cut  off  space  to  the  sky.  It  is  a  very  good  pho- 
tograph, with  excellent  sky  and  water,  and  might  have  been  a  good  picture. 

A.  H.  SiMONDS. — The  ''Interior,"  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  beautitul  example  of  per- 
fect photography;  but  there  is  too  little  of  it;  the  lens  should  have  been  one  includ- 
ing a  much  wider  angle.  The  idea  of  showing  the  adjoining  street  through  the 
open  window  is  good,  but  not  well  managed.  The  detail  all  along  the  street  is  al- 
most as  perfect  as  that  inside  and  gives  the  Jippearance  of  its  being  a  picture  on 
the  wall  rather  than  a  vew  of  more  or  less  distant  objects.  For  the  outside  expos- 
ure a  much  larger  stop  would  probably  have  given  some  indication  of  atmosphere, 
the  absence  ot  which  is  fatal  to  pictorial  effect. 

John  Hanna's  **A  DiflBcult  Problem,"  one  boy  with  slnte  and  pencil,  puzzling 
over  a  question  in  arithmetic,  and  another  watching  and  highly  amused  at  the  ef- 
fort. The  concentration  of  thought  and  determination  expressed  in  the  face  of  the 
young  mathematician  is  admirable,  and  equally  good  is  the  expression  on  that  of 
the  watcher.  They  are  living,  acting,  thinking  boys,  as  far  removed  from  theave 
rage  professional  portrait  as  light  is  from  darkness,  and  both  composition  and  light- 
ing are  faultless.  When  the  amateur  shows  work  like  this  it  is  time  that  the  pro- 
fessional should  look  to  his  laurels.  Very  different,  but  from  a  pictorial  point  of 
view  equally  good,  is  '*  A  Bit  of  Sandhills."  Our  correspondent  has  learned  what 
we  find  it  so  difficult  to  teach  —how  to  trim.  This  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  sand 
dunes  with  stunted  foliage,  a  sadly  weather -worn  shed  or  building,  a  dull  gray  sky 
with  a  few  scattered  white  clouds,  and  that  is  all;  but  the  ''all"  sets  one  a-thinking, 
and  the  longer  the  mental  process  is  contmued  the  more  beautiful  the  picture  seems 
to  grow.    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  both. 

George  D.  Firmin. — **  Portrait"  has  just  one  fault,  under-exposure  has  made 
forced  development  necessary,  with  the  result  that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
between  the  tone  of  the  collar  and  the  face,  and  consequently  none  of  the  texture  so 
essential  to  a  good  portrait.  Composition,  lighting,  and  expression  are  all  fault- 
less. "A  Study,"  a  lady  seated  in  front  of  an  open  book  intensely  interested  in 
what  she  is  reading,  has  several  excellent  qualities,  but  might  have  been  better. 
Scattered  high-lights  are  always  risky,  and  this  includes  three  that  are  very  pro- 
nounced. The  mass  of  white,  the  lace  trimming  on  the  bust,  would  not  be  objection- 
able had  it  not  been  intensified  by  the  equally  obtrusive  whites  of  the  broad  cuffs ; 
indeed,  but  for  them  the  picture  would  rank  very  high.  To  show  that  they  should 
have  been  removed,  we  shall  reproduce  it  and  ask  our  readers  to  place  a  finger  on 
each  and  notice  the  immense  improvement. 

E.  M.  Rogers,  sends  two  prints,  showing  the  cutting  of  timber  and  sawings  logs 
in  the  forests  of  Eau  Claire.  They  are  very  good  photographs ;  but  only  reproduc- 
tions with  no  claim  to  be  pictures.  They  include  simply  a  large  number  of  vertical, 
and  a  very  few  horizontal  lines,  with  each  two  men  and  that  is  all.  By  "reproduc- 
tion" in  this  and  previous  criticism  is  meant  simply  a  copy  of  nature  without  pictor- 
ial merit. 

Mrs.  Corinse  N.  Metcalf's  "Hush-a-bye,"  a  girl  lovingly  watching  a  doll  in  a 
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cradle  is  a  pretty  fancy  and  good  composition,  but  under-exposed,  and  its  effect 
maried  by  the  mass  of  white  without  detail  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  cradle. 
"The  Little  Waif  is  very  much  better,  indeed  a  really  good  picture,  its  only,  or  at 
least  its  principal  fault  being  its  title.  Honest  poverty  would  seem  more  appropri- 
ate, as  the  boy,  although  apparently  occupying  a  very  dilapidated  home,  is  doing 
what  he  can  by  the  application  of  the  broom  to  make  it  clean.  Composition  and  light- 
ing are  good,  but  it  should  have  been  deeper  printed.  The  print  came  broken.  If 
our  correspondent  will  send  us  another  printed  deep  enough  to  represent  bare  legs 
by  a  tone  different  from  white  paper  we  shall  gladly  reproduce  it. 

BenS.  Benton. — "The  Elk,"  one  of  those  curious  animals  standing  among  a  pic- 
turesque group  of  trees,  is  an  interesting  picture,  equally  because  of  its  rarity  and 
its  pictorial  quality.  The  exposure,  a  snap,  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
dull  November  day,  and  although  the  technique  is  not  perfect,  it  affords  a  striking 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  those  who  know  how.     We  shall  reproduce  i*. 

John  Beeby's  view  of  a  street  by  moonlight  is  interesting  as  showing  what  can 
be  done  by  long  exposure,  thirty-five  minutes  with  F/8.  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  halo  from  the  street  lamps  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  globes. 
The  detail,  especially  of  the  large  building  in  the  distance,  is  as  full  as  would  be  de- 
sirable by  a  daylight  exposure. 

W.  L.  Benedict. — "The  Mill  Pond"  is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  picture  ex- 
cept for  the  "bald  headed"  sky.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  what  might  have  been  a 
charming  photograph  to  be  simply  white  paper  is  provoking.  One  that  can  select 
and  photograph  so  well  should  do  nothing  else  till  be  has  mastered  the  printing  in, 
or  at  the  very  least  the  toning  down  of  skies.  "Rockdale"  is  a  fine  composition, 
well  lighted,  and  of  very  good  technique,  but  would  have  been*  a  better  picture  if 
the  lens  had  been  raised  so  as  to  make  it  begin  at  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  the  right, 
so  as  to  have  given  the  space  occupied  by  the  bare  uninteresting  foreground  to  the 
sky.  We  shall  reproduce  it  that  our  readers,  by  covering  the  objectionable  part, 
may  see  the  improvement. 

Walter  Henry  sends  four  prints,  only  two  of  which  we  can  notice,  and  they  are 
so  darkly  printed  that  we  can  make  nothing  of  them.  They  are  neither  named  nor 
numbered  so  there  is  nothing  to  refer  to.  If  he  will  send  two  of  them  properl}' 
printed  we  shall  be  glad  to  notice  them,  especially  the  two  that  seem  to  be  water 
surrounded  by  trees,  as  they  look  as  if  they  might  be  good  pictures  buried  in  black- 
ness. 

R.  M.  Walker. — "State  Capitol"  is  an  architectural  photograph,  the  front  facade 
of  a  large  building  and  from  the  least  pictorial  point  of  view.  The  exposure  has 
been  too  short,  as  is  evident  from  the  trees  on  the  left  and  in  front  being  simply 
blacK  lines,  while  the  walls  of  the  building  are  wanting  in  detail.  If  a  picture  was 
intended  it  should  have  been  laken  from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  A  build- 
ing, unless  for  an  architectural  purpose,  should  not  be  taken  from  directly  in  front. 
"The  Basket  Maker"  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  and  would  have  been  abetter 
picture  if  there  had  been  more  basketmaker  and  less  print.  That  is,  it  should  have 
been  an  upright  or  at  least  trimmed  to  that  form.  No  doubt  the  baskets  on  the 
right  finished  and  unfinished  are  closely  connected  with  the  objective  point,  the  fig- 
ure at  work ;  but  they  are  not  necessary  and  tend  to  deprive  the  composition  of  that 
concentration  that  is  so  helpful.  The  trimming  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the 
right  would  have  been  a  decided  improvement. 
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G.  N.  Brown's  "Hermit's  Home"  has  too  much  bare  foreground.  When  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  is  trimmed  off  it  becomes  a  fairly  good  picture.  Lighting  and 
composition  are  good,  but  the  shed-like  structure  is  not  sufficiently  picturesque 
to  convey  the  idea  of  the  title.  Our  correspondent  is  on  the  right  track,  but  should 
be  careful  of  too  large  bare  foregrounds. 

John  A.  Grant's  "The  Potter"  is  quite  up  to  his  usual  mark.  The  potter,  a 
beautifully  lighted  figure,  is  in  the  act  of  moulding  a  large  piece,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  action  is  perfect.  Lines  and  lighting  are  satisfactory,  and  although  we 
should  have  preferred  to  see  fewer  articles  on  the  bench,  they  are  the  necessary 
tools  and  so  not  so  objectionable  as  otherwise  they  would  have  been.  It  is  a  good 
picture  that,  after  being  cut,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 

C.  E.  Eveleth's  "Fairyland"  is  a  beautiful  example  of  winter  photography, 
and  would  have  been  better  had  the  sun  been  lower  so  as  to  have  secured  cast  shad- 
ows on  the  snowy  foreground.  Failing  that,  a  trodden  path  should  have  been  made 
so  as  to  break  up  the  too  large  patch  of  white.  "Mt.  Kearsarge"  is  also  good,  and 
with  a  better  foreground ;  better  because  broken  up  by  effective  shade.  This  is  so 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  that  we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement. 

From  Geo.  A.  Lindsay  comes  "The  Old  Log  Cabin,"  a  type  of  a  Missouri  home 
of  forty  years  ago,  and  a  beautiful  example  of  one  of  photography's  most  interest- 
ing phases,  the  reproductive.  It  is  of  perfect  technique,  but  faulty  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view,  in  being  taken  from  directly  in  front  instead  of  at  an  angle;  and  the 
figures  are  scattered.  "On  the  Dighty  Water"  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  as  the 
scene  on  which  many  of  our  childhood's  days  were  spent ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  picture,  and  one  of  very  great  beauty.  Composition, 
lighting,  and  the  railroad  viaduct  in  the  receding  distance,  all  are  just  as  the  artis- 
tic eye  likes  to  see  them.     We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  this  little  gem. 

L.  G.  HoRNicK  sends  two  S}4  x  6^  prints  on  12  x  10  mounts  without  other  pro- 
tection, and  both  are  so  broken  as  to  be  useless.  "Reflections"  is  a  very  good  sub- 
ject from  a  very  well  selected  point  ot  view,  but  a  very  poor  photograph,  mainly  be- 
cause of  under-exposure.  Sky  and  water  are  simply  white  paper  unless  where  on 
the  latter  falls  the  shadow  or  reflection  of  a  mass  of  what  should  be  foliage  on  the 
right,  but  which,  like  the  reflection,  is  a  mass  of  unbroken  black.  The  composi- 
tion ris  faultless.  "Where  the  Trout  Hide"  is  also  a  good  composition,  but  would 
have  been  better  had  the  point  of  view  been  a  little  to  the  left.  But  under-exposure  is 
as  evident  as  in  the  other.  Everywhere,  excepting  such  points  as  the  sunlight  falls 
on,  is  simply  black.  Our  correspondent,  judging  from  these  prints,  is  a  better  artist 
than  a  photographer,  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  state  of  matters,  and  therefore  in 
a  very  hopeful  condition.  Longer  exposures  and  the  pr  in  ting-in  of  clouds  into  his 
otherwise  bare  skies,  would  be  the  sure  road  to  illustration  in  our  columns. 

"Jake"  sends  three  prints,  two  only  of  which  we  can  notice  for  reasons  fre- 
quently given.  "When  the  Leaves  Begin  to  Fall,"  is  a  technically  perfect  photo- 
graph, and  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  orthochromatic  plates  in  rendering  the  "sere 
and  yellow."  From  a  pictorial  point  of  view  it  is  also  very  good,  and  would  have 
been  better  if  the  path  through  the  wood  had  been  made  to  wind  to  the  left  instead 
of  disappearing  straight  on  in  the  distance.  "An  Autumn  Evening"  is  also  a  very 
perfect  photograph,  and  nearly  as  good  a  picture.  The  composition  and  lighting 
could  hardly  have  been  improved,  the  only  blot  being  the  very  offensive  patch  of 
white  sky,  and  it  is  bad  enough  to  thiow  the  rest  of  the  beautiful  picture  out  of  har- 
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mony.     This  is  the  more  provoking  as  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  toned  it 
down. 

W.  C.  Vivian. — ^*' Rocks  and  Rushes"  is  one  Jof  those  pictures  about  which  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say,  simply  because  everything  connected  with  them  has 
been  so  well  done  that  we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement.  In  this  case,  composi- 
tion lighting,  water  and  beautiful  cloud-land  all  work  together  to  make  a  fine  pic- 
ture. We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it,  but  would  have  liked  to  see  it  just 
a  shade  darker  printed.  "A  Study,"  a  peculiarly  but  beautifully  lighted  portrait 
of  a  girl  is  woxthy  of  special  notice,  both  because  of  itself  and^for  the  way  by  which 
the  lighting  was  obtained.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  illustration  of  what  the 
amateur  may  do  in  an  ordinary  room  with  very  little  trouble,  as  will  be  seen  from 
our  correspondent's  article  in  our  '* Contribution  Box,"  next  number. 

Louis  A.  Dyar. — ^**  After  Trout"  has  only  one  serious  fault,  the  glaring  untrue 
white  sky,  but  it  is  serious  to  spoil  it.  The  printing-in  of  clouds  or  even  the  toning 
down  of  the  sky  would  have  made  it  a  really  fine  picture.  **  Pussy  and  Me,"  a  boy 
in  a  garden  playing  with  a  kitten,  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  idea  of  per- 
fect rest  or  repose,  as  the  boy  evidently  watches  and  waits  for  the  next  erratic  move- 
ment of  pussy,  is  perfect ;  and  the  arrangement  of  white  dress  against  dark  grass 
and  dark  hair  against  the  white  is  very  eftective.  The  one  improvement,  and  it 
would  be  considerable,  would  be  the  toning  down  to  half-light  of  the  rather  objection- 
able expanse  of  white  fence  on  the  left.  But  for  the  objectionable  white  sky  we 
should  have  had  pleasure  in  reproducing  "After  Trout." 

Lawrence  Whitcomb's"  Young  Builders"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  not  very  in- 
teresting and  not  very  picturesque  subject— a  house  in  course  of  erection ;  the  ob- 
jects that  first  catch  the  eye  being  a  series  of  vertical  lines,  the  scaffold  poles.  The 
objective  point  ia  two  boys,  evidently  amusing  themselves,  but  the  subject  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  worth  the  care  and  ability  expended  on  it.  "The  Baby"  is  much  bet- 
ter; an  always  attractive  subject  very  well  placed.  It  is  a  beautiful  conception, 
well  composed,  but  just  a  little  too  hard  in  the  lighting,  which  would  have  been  ob- 
viated by  placing  the  light  not  so  far  to  the  left.  We  hardly  like  to  suggest  an  im- 
provement, but  think  the  picture  would  have  been  more  nearly  perfect  if  the  child's 
attention  had  been  attracted,  not  to  the  camera  but  to  the  face  of  the  mother. 

A.  Montant. — ^"'The  Blacksmith"  has  only  one  fault,  but  it  is  so  serious  that  it 
dominates  all  other  qualities ;  he  and  his  assistant  are  posing  to  be  photographed. 
Try  again  and  tell  them  to  mind  their  own  business,  while  you  attend  to  yours.  We 
do  not  mean  that  you  should  attempt  to  show  them  in  action,  but  make  the  picture 
seem  as  if  you  had  caught  them  just  at  the  end  of  a  stroke,  or  about  to  strike.  Any- 
thing would  be  better  than  letting  them  stare  at  the  camera.  '  *  Curiosity,"  a  cow,  the 
central  object  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  evidently  wondering  what  the  photographer 
is  about.  Except  for  the  objectionable  white  paper  sky,  this  has  only  one  fault,  an 
unnecessary  expanse  of  bare  foreground.  Three  of  the  seven  quarters  of  an  inch 
cut  from  it  very  much  improves  the  picture.  Our  correspondent  is  a  very  good  pho- 
tographer, and  should  give  more  attention  to  the  essential  elements  of  picture 
making. 

John  A.  Grant — "  Evening"  is  an  improvement  on  anything  that  has  as  yet 
come  from  him ;  so  much  so  that  we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement.  Lighting, 
composition,  sky  and  water  all  combine  to  suggest  eventide,  and  work  together  to 
make  this  a  really  fine  picture  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 
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C.  M.  Bruce. — '*  An  Interior"  is  a  good  photograph  without  a  trace  of  artistie 
merit.  It  is  simply  a  corner,  and  probably  about  as  unsuitable  a  one  for  photo- 
graphic purpose  as  could  have  been  selected.  It  is  a  vertical  print,  and  includes- 
hardly  anything  but  vertical  lines.  There  are  at  least  100  vertical  lines  made  by 
as  many  books  in  the  parts  of  two  bookcases  shown,  and  three  great  vertical  lines 
made  by  the  door  posts  and  middle  of  the  portiere,  all  of  which  are  repeated  by  the 
white  margin  before  the  eye  can  get  to  rest  un  the  gray  mount.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  show  the  well  stocked  bookshelves,  surely  the  very  objectionable  great  white  lines- 
of  the  door  might  have  been  broken  up  by  draping  the  portiere  a^  a  curtain  over 
them.  *•  Lake  Kerr,"  which  should  be  Loch  Kerr — there  are  no  lakes  in  Scotland— is 
not  much  better.  From  the  point  of  view  chosen,  there  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  foliage 
and  some  good  water  on  the  extreme  right,  then  a  narrow  strip  of  gray  running  hor- 
izontally out  of  the  picture,  and  all  the  rest  is  white  or  almost  white  paper ;  i^  inches- 
cut  from  the  left  considerably  reduces  the  objectionable  features  and  leaves  a  very 
pretty  "bit,"  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  "lop-sided"  pictures  -those  witb 
everything  on  one  side  and  nothing  on  the  other — are  never  effective. 

N.  E.  Arxold. — "Thomas"  is  a  beautiful  cat  beautifully  photographed  by  a  flash- 
light exposure,  and  would  have  been  better  still  if  the  light  had  not  come  from  so 
directly  in  front.  "The  Portrait"  is  not  nearly  so  successful.  It  is  laigely  spoiled 
by  the  distracting  influence  of  the  far  too  pronounced  chair,  the  face  is  flat  from 
front  lighting,  and  the  white  dress  is  simply  white  paper.  With  such  a  model  our 
correspondent  might  make  very  fine  pictures,  but  he  must  not  bury  her  in  asserta- 
tive  chairs,  nor  light  her  irom  directly  in  front,  and  if  he  wt//  dress  her  in  white — 
which  for  her  is  far  better  than  anything  else — he  must  develop  with  a  solution  weak 
enough  in  oxidizer  to  reproduce  the  beautiful  tonality  without  which  white  dresses 
are  of  all  things  the  most  objectionable. 

E.  S.  Wilson  in  "a  portrait"  has  just  missed  making  a  grand  picture.  It  is  in- 
deed so  good  that  we  almost  feel  guilty  of  presumption  in  finding  any  fault  in  it. 
The  conception  is  simplicity  itself;  a  gentleman  leans  with  both  hands  on  a  win- 
dowsill,  looking  out  as  if  intensely  interested  in  something  passing;  and  for  once,, 
ihe  camera  has  been  made  to  catch  and  reproduce  the  inner,  as  well  as  the  outer 
man.  The  fault,  or  what  seems  to  us  to  be  so.  is  that  the  light  has  been  a  little  too 
high.  The  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  hair,  including  the  projecting  eyebrows  and 
mustache  are  white  as  snow,  while  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  face,  is  low 
in  tone,  almost  half  dark,  except  for  a  patch  of  high  light  on  the  nose.  The  result 
is  that  the  contrast  between  the  broad  folded  down  collar  and  the  face  seems  un- 
naturally great.  We  shall  reproduce  the  picture,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves. 

Ward  E.  Smith's  "On  the  Pawtucket"  is  a  beautiful  subject,  faultless  in  compo- 
sition, and  only  needing  a  little  longer  exposure  to  have  been  so  in  technique.  But 
for  its  altogether  unpardonable  sky  of  white  paper  we  should  have  had  pleasure  in 
^doming  our  pages  with  it  Subject,  selection  of  point  of  view,  and  lighting — if 
the  light  bad  only  been  allowed  to  act  a  little  longer — are  all  so  perfect  that  we  can- 
not help  a  feeling  of  anger  at  the  folly  of  destroying  the  effect  of  the  whole  by  a 
large  expanse  of  white  paper  where  the  sky  should  have  been.  "The  Old  Grind- 
stone" is  a  fine  example  of  genre  work ;  with  excellent  composition  and  lighting. 
But  it  has  its  faults.  Rest  rather  than  action  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  figure 
turning  the  grindstone,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  is  tvrning  it  the  wrong  wav  - 
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Successful  genre  work  requires  the  careful  thinking  out  of  little  things.     It  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  picture  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 

C.  G.  Moore. — We  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  "Discouraged,"  A  faint  hor- 
izontal line  that  may  indicate  a  table,  and  on  it  parts  of  two  hands;  a  bit  ol  high 
light  and  a  bit  of  half-light  that  A^hen  closely  examined  arc  discovered  to  be  parts 
of  a  collar  and  cheek  with  nearly  a  whole  ear,  and  a  bottle  in  which  is  stuck  a  can- 
dle.the  flame  of  which  is  evidently  "dodged  in,"  as  it  gives  no  light;  and  all  the  rest 
the  blackest  of  blackness.  Aided  by  the  title,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  discour- 
aged one  in  this  despairing  attitude,  while  the  bottle  as  candlestick  accentuates  the 
poverty.  We  have  often  insisted  on  room  for  imagination  as  a  characteristic  of 
a  good  picture,  but  we  feel  as  if  there  were  just  a  little  too  much  of  it  here.  But  it 
is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  and  on  the  road  to  a  great  success. 

Wallace  N.  Vreeland's  "Unleafed  Boughs  and  Pastures  Bare"  is  a  good  pho- 
tograph of  a  not  very  interesting  subject.  Six  trees  with  bare  branches  all  in  a  row 
across  the  print,  with  a  square,  conical  covered  haystack  between  them.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  picturesque  to  be  worth  photographing.  "A  Snow-Storm"  is  very  much 
better;  in  fact,  an  interesting  picture.  Good  in  composition  and  lighting,  and  tell- 
ing its  tale  unmistakably.  One  can  almost  feel  the  gray  cold  hazy  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  see  the  thickly  falling  snow  flakes.  The  only  fault  is  too  little  foreground. 
An  inch  more  would  have  been  a  decided  improvement;  but  we  shall  have  pleas- 
ure in  reproducing  it. 

Arthur  L.  Loveless.— "A  Discovery"  is  a  good  idea,  not  well  carried  out.  It 
should  have  been  an  upright,  ending  a  little  to,  the  right  of  where  the  fork  enters 
the  straw,  as  the  mass  of  material  on  the  left  is  not  helpful  and  therefore  harm- 
ful to  the  composition.  The  fork  should  not  have  been  theie.  It  was  doubtless  in- 
troduced to  balance  the  figure,  but  was  not  needed,  and  gives  a  mechanical  appear- 
ance to  the  picture.  Then  the  lighting  should  have  been  managed  so  as  to  have 
shown  a  connection  between  the  figure  and  the  hand.  The  utter  absence  of  the  arm 
is  a  serious  fault.  But  for  that  the  print  might  have  b6en  made  a  fairly  good  picture 
by  trimming  off  two  and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  left,  and  trimming  the  whole  so 
as  to  make  the  side  posts  of  what  seems  to  be  the  barn  door  vertical  instead  of,  as 
they  are,  at  an  angle  of  about  six  degrees. 

W.  M.  Bow  RON. — "Abandoned"  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  not  very  picturesque 
subject.  Had  it  been  of  an  old  home  instead  of  simply  an  old  shed,  the  human  in- 
terest thereby  added  would  have  made  it  a  grand  picture.  It  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  done  by  careful  consideration  as  to  lighting,  composition,  etc.. 
and  as  such  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

W.  E.  Haseltine  sends  a  print  of  a  corner  of  a  room,  the  negative  of  which  was 
made  by  an  exposure  of  eight  minutes,  the  illumination  two  gas  jets  and  a  Roches- 
ter lamp.  Technically,  it  is  good,  although  a  little  flat  from  scattering  of  the  light ; 
but  it  is  only  of  interest  to  those  connected  with  it.  For  this  kind  of  work  a  wide 
angle  lens  is  a  sine  qua  non.  ^ 

F.  G.  L.  Hunt.— "Above  the  Mists"  is  a  view  from  an  elevation,  of  what  is  prob- 
ably a  hilly  district  or  rather  large  tract  of  country,  but  what  looks  like,  or  gives 
the  impression  of  simply  "rolling"  ground.  Photography,  unless  under  special  con- 
ditions, is  weak  in  its  ability  to  convey  anything  like  a  true  idea  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. But  this  is  probably  as  good  as  could  have  been  produced  under  the  circum- 
stances.    "Tired  Out,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  line  of  photography's  strong  side. 


By  E.  J.  Wehrley. 
"THE  VIOLIN   MAKER" 

le  Picture,  Ohio  8t*te  Convenlion.) 
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Apparently  a  working  man.  tired  out  with  the  labor  of  the  day,  almost  falls  asleep 
over  the  evening  paper.  The  lighting  is  a  little  hard,  but  in  spite  of  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  successful  effort,  but  for  the  very  obtrusive  chair  back  against 
which  the  figure  leans ;  and  it  is  so  obtrusive  as  to  catch  and  keep  the  eye  from  the 
head  on  which  it  should  rest. 


Our  Table. 

Portrait  Vrlox.— Henry  Wenzel.  Jr.,  with  whose  enthusiasm  for,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  working  the  various  brands  of  velox  paper  our  readers  are  acquainted,  sends 
samples  of  work  on  a  new  variety,  portrait  velox,  and  on  glossy  velox  white  instead 
of,  as  heretofore,  tinted.  The  latter  is,  we  think,  a  decided  improvement,  especially 
as  even  with  the  whitest  paper  and  the  deepest  black  the  range  of  tone  is  all  too 
short.  The  prints  on  the  portrait  velox  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  that  we  have  ever  seen,  the  perfection  of  photography.  It  is  a  smooth  mat 
surface,  giving  pure  pearly  whites,  passing  almost  imperceptibly  to  what  our  cor- 
respondent calls  '*platanoid  gn*ay,"  but  which  is  more  like  a  beautiful  velvety  black. 
We  cannot  conceive  anything  more  suitable  for  the  high-class  professional  photog- 
rapher with  a  cultured  clientele ^  or  the  amateur  who  is  also  an  artist. 

Chips  is  a  neat  well  got  up  album,  issued  for  advertising  purposes  by  the  well- 
known  J.  Royle  and  Sons,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  high-class  machin- 
ery for  process-engraving.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  prints  from  negatives 
by  Vernon  Royle,  the  blocks  for  which  were  made  by  various  engravers  who  em- 
ploy the  firm's  machinery,  and  they  are  strong  evidence  both  of  the  quality  of  the 
machines  and  the  knowledge  of  those  who  used  them. 

Mitchell's  Developing  Powders. — During  our  wanderings  last  summer  we  told 
our  readers  how  convenient  we  found  some  of  those  developing  powders,  that  re- 
quire nothing  but  the  addition  of  water  to  make  suitable  developing  solutions  for 
every  phase  of  photography,  and  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  them  again  by 
the  reception  from  the  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  of  a  box  of  "Mitch 
ell's  Hydroquinone  Powders.  "We  have  employed  them  in  the  development  of  snap 
shots  at  *'Ice  Harvesting,"  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  active  operation  in  our 
vicinity,  and  both  for  slow  tank  development,  which  is  at  present  our  favorite 
method,  and  development  in  the  ordinary  way,  found  them  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory. 

The  Perfect  Album  for  Film  Negatives. — Only  those  who  have  done  much 
with  films,  especially  those  for  the  roll-holder,  know  how  troublesome  thin  film  neg- 
atives are ;  how  they  curl,  no  matter  how  they  are  kept,  and  how  diflScult  it  is  to 
separate  any  one  from  a  bundle.  To  such  George  C.  Baker,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will 
prove  ** the  friend  indeed."  He  has  introduced  what  he  calls  *'the  perfect  album 
for  film  negatives,"  and  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  simplicity  itself, 
made  of  stout  manilla  paper,  and  should  cost  little  more  than  the  envelopes  gener- 
ally employed  for  storing  negatives.  The  sample  sent  to  us  will  hold  any  size  of 
film  up  to  4  X  5,  each  in  a  separate  pocket,  or  two  or  more  in  a  pocket  each  per- 
fectly flat,  and  each  as  easily  removed  or  replaced  as  a  letter  is  slipped  into  an  en- 
velope. This  is  just  the  thing  that  was  wanted  and  needs  only  to  be  seen  by  film 
workers  to  be  adopted. 
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Self-Toning  Matt  Paper. — We  have  already  spoken  favorably  of  the  Ameri- 
can Self -Toning  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.'s  paper,  and  from  the  number  of  prints 
on  it  that  come  to  us  in  connection  with  **Our  Portfolio/'  we  know  that  it  is  being 
widely  and  successfully  employed,  many  of  the  best  that  we  have  reproduced  be- 
ing on  it.  Our  experiments  were  made  with  the  glossy  variety,  but  now  they  have 
introduced  a  "matt"  that  seems  in  every  respect  as  good.  We  received  a  sample 
from  Frank  M.  Potter,  of  621  Broadway,  and  after  trying  it  with  various  kinds  of 
negatives  are  able  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  Those  who  have  had 
difficulty  in  getting  good  tones,  or  wtto  wish  to  secure  them  with  the  greatest  cer 
tainty  and  the  least  trouble  should  cake  to  the  self -toning. 

We  have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 
a  copy  of  an  artistically  got  up  circular  orintimationof  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
that  is  being  held  while  we  write,  in  the  society's  rooms.  The  photographs  are  por- 
trait studies  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebrer  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Allen  Drew  Cook, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  specimen  of  the  woik  of  each  is  shown  in  Ihe  circular.  Just 
what  to  say  about  those  specimens  we  hardly  know.  We  are  aware  that  they  will 
elicit  the  admiration  of  some,  and  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  show  forth  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  art,  but  must  confess  that  we  are  not  educated  up  to  the  point  of  seeing 
their  beauty,  and  perhaps  worse  still,  are  not  sorry  for  it. 

Platni  Paper. — From  M.  Gennert  also  comes  a  sample  of  the  new  printing  pa- 
per, *'Platni"  ;  not  the  misleading  misuse  of  a  name  but  a  genuine  platinum  paper 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  manipulation  of  which  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  a  de. 
veloping  paper,  but  the  developer  is  simply  warmish  water,  something  between  100 
degrees  and  130  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  image  when  properly  printed  is  in  the  print- 
ing frame  sufficiently  visible  to  make  printing,  after  a  very  little  practice,  a  matter 
of  certainty. 

For  ordinary  work  and  with  average  negatives  it  is  only  necessary  to  print  until 
the  outlines  are  well  defined  and  the  shadows  become  yellow,  slip  the  print,  faceup, 
under  the  surface  of  a  trayful  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  120  degrees  Fahr., 
and  as  soon  as  development  is  complete  transfer  it  to  an  acid  .solution,  consist- 
ing of  acid  hydrochloric, one  drachm,  water,one  pint,  and  then  wash  in  three  or  four 
changes  of  water. 

Platni  is  equally  amenable  to  brush  development,  and  by  that  method  the  artist 
who  knows  what  he  wants  need  have  little  difficulty  in  gettmg  it.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  120  degrees  Fahr., 
should  be  applied  with  a  three- inch  flat  camel-hair  brush.  The  image  comes  up 
slowly;  and  with  a  smaller  brush  and  the  acid  solution  every  portion  as  it  is  suffi 
ciently  developed  may  be  restrained  or  held  back  till  the  denser  parts  are  satisfac- 
tory. * 

If  the  keeping  quality  of  Platni  should  be  found  satisfactory,  its  makers,  tne  Na- 
tional Photo  Paper  and  Chemical  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  will,  by  its  introduc- 
tion, have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  appreciate  platinum  prints. 

Ortol. — G.  Gennert  sends  us  a  sample  of  the  new  developer,  Ortol,  for  which 
after  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  much  practical  work,  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
Ortol,  Hauff  is  the  orthomethyl-amidophenol,  and  its  business  name,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  a  compound  of  the  first  three  and  last  two  letters  of  its  family  name.  It  is  a 
grayish  white,  apparently  amorphous  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  seems 
to  possess,  in  addition  to  certain  qualities  peculiar  to  itself,  the  good  qualities  of 
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all  the  others  of  its  kind,  including  pyrogallol,  without  any  of  their  disadvantages. 
In  rapidity  it  is  about  midway  between  metol  and  pyrogallol,  has  great  staying 
power;  that  is  a  considerable  number  of  plates  may  be  developed  in  one  solution 
without  much  appearance  of  weakening,  and  many  more  by  a  little  strengthening ; 
and  has  better  keeping  qualities  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  One  of  its  valuable 
qualities  is  its  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  controlling  action  of  a  bromide,  which 
not  only  admits  of  the  successful  development  of  very  wide  degrees  of  exposure,  but 
modifies  the  color  from  various  shades  of  brown  to  a  brownish  black,  with  better 
printing  qualities  than  the  bluish  tones  of  metol  developed  negatives.  Another 
quality,  which  will  be  particularly  pleasing  to  our  lady  readers,  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  tendency  to  staining  of  the  fingers  even  during  the  continuous  develop- 
ment of  many  plates. 

The  formula  recommended  by  the  maker  answers  admirably,  and  as  so  many 
plates  may  be  developed  by  the  same  solution  it  is  really  the  cheapest  of  the  mod- 
ern developers.  Following  the  lead  of  Dr.  Eder,  they  have  introduced  a  trace  of 
sodium  hyposulphite,  in  which,  after  careful  experiment  we  cannot  find  the  slight- 
est advantage;  and,  still  infected  with  the  old  belief  that  hypo,  although  a  good 
friend  in  its  own  place,  is,  out  of  it,  an  enemy  to  be  avoided,  we  think  it  should  be 
omitted. 

Those  who  like  to  employ  more  or  less  CDncentrated  stock  solutions  will  find  the 
following  formula  suitable : 

A. 

Ortol 150  grains 

Potassium  metabisulphite 75  grains 

Water 5  ounces 

B. 

Sodium  sulphite 2     ounces 

Sodium  carbonate i}^  ounces 

Water 5     ounces. 

C. 

Potassium  bromide 60   grains 

Watei 2}4  ounces 

For  a  normal  developer  add  one  part  each  of  A  and  B  to  six  or  eight  parts  of 
water,  and  from  five  to  ten  minims  of  C  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution. 

Ortol  is  equally  suitable  for  the  development  of  bromide  paper  and  lantern  slides, 
and  the  warm  black  got  by  a  suitable  strength  and  suitable  amount  of  bromide  is 
more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  than  the  bluish  blacks  generally  obtained. 

Ortol  also  possesses  considerable  power  as  a  reducing  agent,  readily  reducing 
many  of  the  metallic  salts  to  the  metallic  state.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  best 
way  to  '* blacken"  the  mercury  whitened  image  in  intensification  is  to  reduce  the 
chlorides  of  silver  and  mercury  to  the  metallic  state, and  that  hitherto  this  has  been 
most  readily  accomplished  by  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  But  that  is  now  so  lit- 
tle used  that  it  is  rarely  at  hand,  and  ortol  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well;  only 
the  sodium  sulphite  should  be  omitted. 

Ortol  on  the  whole,  deserves  the  name  that  we  have  given  it  on  another  page, 
the  champion  developer;  and  we  may  safely  prophecy  that  it  will  soon  become  a 
universal  favorite. 
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Frmme  et  Taureau. — We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Charles  M.  Higgins  &  Co. 
of  "Photo  Mounter"  fame,  for  a  copy  of  this  much  admired  picture  by  Alfred  Roll, 
shown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  said  by  the  United  States  Art  Commissioner  to 
be  a  ''pastoral  poem  on  canvas." 

Karma  Tonin(;  Tablets. — If  amateur  photographers  do  not  succeed  to  their 
heart's  content  it  is  not  because  manufacturers  and  dealers  do  not  sufficiently  cater 
to  their  wants.  The  latest  example  of  that  providing  care  that  has  come  to  us  is  a 
box  of  Karma  toning  tablets  fiom  George  B.  Bergen,  Chicago,  whose  advertisement 
will  be  found  on  another  page.  They  are  beautifully  made,  weigh  about  twenty 
grains,  readily  soluble,  and  will  keep  indefinitely  either  before  or  after  solution. 

According  to  instructions,  we  printed  rather  deeply,  fixed  for  five  minutes  in  a  25 
per  cent,  solution  of  hypo,  and  transferred  the  prints  without  washing  to  four 
ounces  of  water  in  which  we  had  dissolved  four  of  the  tablets ;  which  in  three  min- 
utes had  changed  the  brick-dust-like,disagreeable  color  to  as  fine  and  deep  a  purple- 
brown  as  any  one  could  desire;  and  which  remained  unchanged  after  washing  in 
eight  changes  of  water  and  drying.  The  paper  that  happened  to  be  handy  was 
Gilbert's  "Reliable,"  but  we  presume  other  papers  would  have  been  acted  on  in 
the  same  way. 

Those  who  want  to  make  a  tew  prints  while  traveling,  or  ior  any  other  reason 
want  to  make  .them  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  greatest  convenience,  and 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  will  find  in  the  Karma  toning  tablets  the  friend  both 
in  need  and  in  deed. 


Society  New?. 

The  Alpha  Camera  Club, — We  have  received  notice  of  the  formation  of  this  club, 
in  Madison,  S.  D.,  for  which  suitable  rooms  have  been  found  in  the  Central  Block, 
where  members  will  find  a  dark  room,  chemicals  and  all  necessary  appliances  for 
work.  The  inaugural  officers  are  President,  H.  H.  Frudenfeld;  Vicfe-President,  Ida 
L.  Jones;  Secretary,  Jennie  G.  Hutchison;  Treasurer,  Emily  Clark;  Custodian. 
G.  D.  Waters,  and  Historian,  B.  McCallister.  We  wish  the  new  club  a  large  meas- 
ure of  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  it  as  often  as  convenient. 

The  Topeka  Camera  Club  has  given  up  the  rooms  that  it  has  occupied  for 
some  time  and  returned  to  its  old  and  perhaps  more  social  method  of  meeting  in 
the  homes  of  its  members.  The  Topeka  Athletic  Association  has  kindly  offered 
them  the  use  of  a  room  for  lantern  slide  exhibitions,  and  the  Annual  Print  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  one  of  the  public  halls. 

The  Camera  Club. — The  principal  meeting  of  interest  of  the  Camera  Club  of 
this  city  during  the  month  ot  February  was  held  on' Monday  evening,  February  7, 
when  the  perfected  Joly  color  process  was  explained  by  Prtff.  J.  S.  Gibson,  of  Mont- 
clair  and  several  interesting  lantern  slides  weie  thrown  on  the  screen.  The  process 
has  lately  been  improved,  and  is  now  being  introduced  in  this  country  by  "The 
Joly-Sambra  Company"  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  As  explained  by  Prof.  Gibson 
the  essential  feature  of  the  process,  as  is  well  known,  is  founded  upon  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  primary  colors,  red,  blue  and  green ;  but,  instead  of  having 
three  red,  blue  and  green  separate  pictures  merged  into  one,  as  has  been  custom- 
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aryt  Joly  prepares  a  single  glass»plate,  wiih  a  series  of  triple  parallel  colored  lines 
on  the  surface,  separated  only  the  i-225thof  an  inch  apart;  that  is,  a  red  line,  a  blue 
line,  a  green  line,  then  a  red,  blue  and  green,  one  after  the  other,  respectively,  un- 
til the  whole  plate  is  covered.  This  is  the  key  of  the  process.  A  special  plate  of 
this  kind  is  called  the  taking  screen,  *and  is  used  by  placing  it  in  a  plate-holder  hav- 
ing a  hinged  back,  with  the  ruled  or  film  side  upward  and  in  close  contact  with  the 
film  of  a  panchromatic  sensitive  dry  plate,  that  is,  a  plate  universally  sensitive 
to  colors. 

This  company  recommends  the  Cadet  panchromatic  plate.  The  holder,  with 
the  two  plates,  is  next  inserted  in  the  camera,  and  what  is  called  an  orthochromatic 
light  filter,  or  intercepter,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  a  delicate  yel- 
low film  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  too  rapid  action  of  the  violet  rays,  is  placed 
in  the  camera  just  back  of  the  lens.  The  diaphragm  aperture  is  varied  according 
to  the  subject  and  intensity  of  light,  but  the  most  effective  is// 6  down  to//' 16,  and 
the  exposure  may  be  varied  from  three  seconds  to  one-seventeenth  of  a  second. 

The  exposed  plate  is  next  developed  in  the  usual  way,  but.  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  plate,  development  must  be  begun  in  almost  total  darkness  and 
carried  on  in  very  deep,  feeble  ruby  light.  After  fixing,  the  plate  is  washed  for 
one  or  two  hours,  and  is  a  perfect  monochrome  negative,  in  which  the  reduced  sil- 
ver deposit  is  proportional  to  the  color  value  of  the  objects  photographed,  and  con- 
tains numerous  minute  lines  i-225th  of  an  inch  apart,  as  were  in  the  original 
taking  screen. 

From  this  monochromatic  negative  a  positive  is  made  by  contact  on  an  ordinary 
slow  emulsion  lantern  slide  plate  developed  not  quite  as  far  asthene  ative.  After 
fixing  and  washing,  this  monochrome  transparency  is  very  slowly  dried  in  a  damp 
closet;  twenty-four  hours  for  drying  being  recommended,  in  order  that  the  shrink- 
age of  the  gelatine  film  may  be  uniformly  even  and  the  lines  of  the  transparency 
coincide  precisely  with  the  lines  of  the  taking  screen. 

It  is  evident  any  number  of  these  transparencies  may  be  made  from  one  nega- 
tive, so  that  the  number  of  natural  color  duplicates  is  not  limited. 

Having  secured  the  transparency,  the  final  step  is  to  cover  it  with  the  ruled  red, 
green,  and  blue  cover  glass,  film  side  in  contact  with  the  film  of  the  transpaiency. 
and  adjust  it  so  that  the  lines  of  the  cover  glass  correspond  or  overlap  exactly  the 
lines  in  the  transparency.  When  that  is  done  the  two  glasses  are  bound  together 
with  gummed  paper,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  photograph  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  in  all  the  natural  tints,  colors  and  gradations  of  nature.  The  various  false 
and  curious  colors  obtainable  by  slightly  moving  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  ruled 
cover  glass  over  the  picture  are  very  interesting  and  remarkable.  Some  may  object 
to  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  lines,  but  if  a  lantern  slide  of  this  character  is  held  dis- 
tant from  the  eye  two  feet  away,  the  lines  merge  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  and 
are  not  observed. 

Colored  slides  of  different  subjects  were  thrown  on  the  screen  in  size  about  six 
feet  square,  which  naturally  magnified  the  lines  proportionately.  In  some  classes 
of  pictures  they  were  too  prominent,  in  others  they  produced  no  unpleasant  effect. 
Among  them  was  a  picture  of  a  United  States  flag  showing  the  red  and  blue  very  ef- 
fectively. In  a  portrait  of  large  size,  taken  in  about  two  seconds,  the  natural  color 
of  the  skin,  hair,  necktie  and  the  rose  in  the  buttonhole  of  the  lapel  were  very  eflec. 
tive.  A  portrait  of  a  blanketed  horse  drinking  from  a  water  trough,  taken  in  one- 
seventeenth  of  a  second,  was  especially  good,  the  different  colors  of  the  stripes  of 
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the  blanket  being  perfectly  reproduced.  A  bouqu^  of  pink  roses  in  a  blue  vase 
Twas  quite  interesting. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  various  examples  were  minutely  examined  by 
many  of  the  audience.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  necessary  screens  and  plates 
-were  now  obtainable  by  which  any  amateur  could  produce  the  colored  photographs. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  room  and  a  special  screen  near  one  end  were  hung  an  ex- 
hibition of  figure  studies  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Day,  of  Boston,  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  excellence  in  pose  and  lighting,  and  certainly  showed  the  possibilities  of  artis- 
tic photography  that  few  attain  to. 

The  exhibition  began  February  9  and  closed  February  21. 

The  club  is  busy  fitting  up  its  new  quarters  in  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  the  most  commodious  in  the  country. 

TUlrd  Annual  Exhibition  and  Competition  off  the  Ottawa  Camera  Club.-< 

This  exhibition  is  to  be  held  during  the  present  month  of  March,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  club  in  Ottawa  during  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Entries  close  en  March  21. 
Exhibits  should  be  sent  to  Secretary  of  Ottawa  Camera  Club,  care  of  J.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  123  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  prior  to  March  22. 

Several  silver  and  bronze  medals  are  to  be  awarded,  mostly  to  members  of  the 
>club.  There  is,  however,  an  *'Open  Class,"  open  to  all  amateurs,  styled:  Af,  Land- 
scapes (over  4  x  5);  first,  silver  medal;  second,  bronze.  N.  Marines  (any  size), 
same  kind  of  medals.  O,  Genre  (any  size),  same  kind  of  medals.  The  President 
gives  a  gold  medal  for  the  d€S^  general  exhibit,  and  the  Secretary  a  silver  medal 
for  second  best  general  exhibit. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

Systematic  CrltlcUm  of  Photographs. 

Dear  Sirs  :  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  those  subscrib- 
ers to  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  who  like  to  study  reproductions  to- 
gether with  the  criticisms  of  the  same  appearing  in  the  "Portfolio,"  if  the  reproduc- 
tions and  the  criticisms  could  be  more  easily  connected  with  each  other;  and  I  sug- 
gest for  your  consideration  a  method  which  it  seems  to  me  would  cause  little  or  no 
inconvenience  and  which  would,  I  think,  accomplish  this  result.     It  is  as  follows: 

As  each  package  of  photographs  is  opened,  number  all  contained  in  the  package 
with  a  lot  number  (the  numbers  running  consecutively  for  a  period  say  through- 
out the  year),  and  criticise  them  both  by  lot  number  and  the  name  of  the  sender. 

Therefore  should  you  receive  a  package  from  me  containing  photographs  (if  the 
package  previously  received  as  numbered  no),  they  would  each  be  numbered  with 
the  lot  number  in,  and  the  criticisms  given  (instead  of  as  at  present  in  the  name 
of  the  individual  only)  as  number  11 1,  Lawrence  Whitcomb. 

The  criticisms  would  of  course  be  published  consecutively,  while  the  pictures 
would  be  reproduced  whenever  covenient  or  desirable.  The  student  who  wished  to 
read  the  criticism  on  a  reproduction  whicji  interested  him  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  turning  to  the  criticism  numbered  with  the  number  of  the  reproduction,  even 
.though  it  was  published  in  a  magazine  of  one  or  more  months  before. 

Is  this  practicable,  and  would  the  advantage  to  your  subscribers  be  sufficient  to 
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offset  any  additional  work  entailed  thereby?    Perhaps  some  of  the  subscribers  can 
ofFer  a  better  plan  if  the  result  suggested  above  is  considered  desirable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lawrence  Whitcomb. 

[We  have  long  felt  a  necessity  for  some  method  of  more  clearly  connecting  the 
reproductions  with  the  criticisms,  but  there  were  diflBculties  incident  to  the  various 
methods  suggested.  It  is  not  always  or  indeed  often  possible  to  reproduce  pictures 
in  the  number  in  which  the  criticisms  appear.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers  such  suggestions  as  may  occur  to  them,  and  if  no  scheme  better  than  the 
above  comes,  we  shall  probably  give  it  atiial.  — Eds.] 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Plates. 

Sirs:  In  your  January  issue  on  page  18,  "Watchman"  cites  Professor  Dewar  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "the  sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  plate  is  not 
affected  by  reduction  of  temperature,  even  down  to  that  at  which  air  is  liquid."  On 
the  other  hand,  Captain  Abney,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  "Action  of  Light  in  Photography," 
published  in  London  last  year,  describes  on  page  124  an  experiment  whose  results 
prove  just  the  opposite  of  '*Watchraan's"  statement;  and  on  page  125  Captain  Ab- 
ney further  says:  "Professor  Dewar  showed  that  the  speed  of  a  film  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  temperatiires  with  which  he  is  now  accustomed  fo  work  ( — 180  to  — 200 
Centigrade)  is  reduced  to,  at  least, a  quarter  of  what  it  is  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  writer,  in  a  communication  to  the  Camera  Club,  gave  evidence  that  between 
the  temperature  100  degrees  Fahr.  and  o  degrees  Fahr.  the  speed  of  a  rapid  plate 
was  reduced  even  more." 

I  certainly  do  not  propose  to  wrap  my  plate  holders  in  blankets  or  in  flannel,  as 
was  suggested  by  the  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Photography  which 
"Watchman"  censures;  for  I  have  never  yet  been  forced  to  work  in  weather  so  cold 
that  its  effects  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  a  little  more  exposure  or  a  little  ex- 
tra accelerator.  But  my  own  humble  experience,  backed  by  the  assertions  of  such 
men  as  Captain  Abney  and  Professor  Dewar,  leads  me  to  suspect  "Watchman" 
has  been  betrayed  into  error;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  fact,  at  least,  ex- 
treme cold  does  lessen  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Cooke  Daniel. 

[Our  amusing  correspondent  "Watchman,"  like  those  of  his  kind  who  like  to  look 
at  the  humorous  side  of  matters,  should  not  be  taken  always  seriously,  or  tied  down 
to  perfectly  exact  statements.  He  knew  that  Professor  Dewar,  an  old  time  friend 
of  his  own,  found  no  alteration  of  the  sensitiveness  of  a  plate  at  a  temperature  far 
below  what  a  photographer  would  be  likely  to  employ  it. 

Since  receiving  our  correspondents  letter,  we  took  advantage  of  a  morning  re- 
cently when  the  temperature  was  4  degrees  Fahr.  outside  and  72  degrees  Fahr. 
in  our  dark  room,  one  plate  was  placed  in  a  holder  and  placed  on  the  bottom  ot  an 
inverted  tin  pail  standing  on  the  snow  for  half  an  hour.  Another  plate  was  placed 
in  another  holder  in  the  dark  room,  wrapped  n  something  very  like  a  blanket,  and 
the  two  were  exposed  almost  simultaneously,  respectively  as  near  as  possible  at  4 
degrees  Fahr.  and  75  degrees  Fahr.  They  were  then  left  in  the  daik  room  for 
several  hours,  developed  together  in  one  dish,  and  no  eye  can  detect  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference between  the  negatives. — Eds.] 
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Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks< 


[Dif^est  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis  (successors  to*  Alexander  &*  Davis),  patent  solicitors. 
Washin^rton.  D.  C,  from  whom  full  copies  may  be  had  for  xs  cents  each.] 


Henry  Casler,  Canastago.  N.  Y. 
Cod secutive- View  Apparatus — No.  59i7i759- 
Relates  to  that  class  of  apparatus  carrying  on  a  rotary  cylinder  a'series  of  '* con- 
secutive" pictures  and  the  usual  peep-hole,  the  essential  feature  being  the  insertion 
of  auxiliary  cards  between  the  picture  carrying  cards  to  impart  resiliency  thereto. 

E.  P.  Pasquier,  Paris,  France.     (Also  patented  in  France.) 
Roll-Holding  Camera— No.  597,857. 
Essential  feature :  arranging  in  a  compartment  at  back  of  camera  five  rollers 
namely:  a  film-carrying  roller,  an  indicating-roller  printed  with  points,  a  receiving- 
spool  with  means  forengfiging  the  end  of  jilm,  and  two  guide-rollers  on  spring  sup-- 
ports,  and  mechanism  for  regulating  tension  and  pressure  on  film. 

J.  P.  Meyer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Camera — No.  598,569. 
Coveis  mechanism  for  focussing  and  for  sustaining  the  lens-board  at  all  times 
parallel  with  the  case  of  the  camera,  the  mechanism  consisting  of  an  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  lazy-tongs  operated  by  adjusting  screws  in  the  case. 

Harry  Gamwell  and  Charles  Gamwell,  Liverpool,  England.     (Assigns  to  Adams 

&  Westlake  Co.) 
Camera — No.  598,728. 
The  case  has  a  magazine  chamber  at  rear  end  enclosing  light-proof  plate-holders, 
each  having  a  hinged  door  and  stored  parallel  with  focal  plane  and  adapted  to  be 
successively  brought  to  such  plane,  a  spring  inserted  between  adjacent  holders 
and  serving  to  force  forward  one  to  focal  plane,  and  devices  for  opening  and  clos- 
ing doors  of  holders  while  at  focal  plane  and  from  outside  case  while  latter  is  closed. 

Harry  and  Charles  Gamwell,  of  Liverpool,  England.     (Assignors  to  Adams  & 

Westlake  Co.) 
No.  598,701. 
Covers  specific  form  of  light-proof  plate  holder  provided  with  hinged  door  adapted 
to  be  operated  from  outside  of  camera  case,  as  used  in  above  patent  to  same  parties.. 

John  A.    Mosher,  Chicago.     (Assignor  to  Adams  &  Westlake  C6.) 

Camera — No.  598,804. 
Covers  specific  mechanism  for  operating  the  light-proof  plate-holders  described 
and  claimed  in  above  patents  to  the  Gamwells. 

M.  V.  Shaff,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Background  carrier — No.  597,788. 
Consisting  of  extensible  support  having  cross-bar  at  top  pra\^ided.wjth.  books  to 
support  background. 
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Nepera  Chemical  Co.,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Trade  Mark — No.  31,234. 
For  word  ''Platinoid,"  used  since  August  25,  1894,  for  photographic  paper. 

J.  Hauff,  of  Feuerbach,  Germany. 
Trade  Mark — No.  31,235. 
A  word  "Ortol"  for  developers;  used  since  July  27,  1897. 

J.  Hauff.  of  Feuerbach,  Germany. 
Trade  Mark —No.  31,236. 
For  word  *'Carbonal,"  used  since  Oct.  i,  1897  on  developers. 

T.  S.  Chance.  Indianapolis,  Ind.     Reissue,  dated  Feb.  15,  1898. 
Picture-Displaying  Device. — No.  11,650. 
Including  a  rotary  drum  carrying  elastic  picture-cards  rigidly  secured  at  one 
end  to  drum  and  arranged  tangeniially  to  same. 

John  A.  Mosher.     (Assignor  to  Adams  &  Westlake  Co.     Feb.  15,  1898.) 

Magazine  Camera — No.  599,188. 
Having  open-faced  magazine  plate-holder,  an  open-faced  magazine  plate-re- 
ceiver, means  for  bringing  the  two  magazines  face  to  face  and  means  for  ejecting 
the  plates  from  holder,  sheaths  for  separate  plates,  such  sheaths  having  opaque  backs 
and  open  faces,  a  vertically  reciprocating  frame  carrying  fingers  engaging  flanges 
on  the  sheaths  and  means  controllable  from  without  for  reciprocating  said  frame. 
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[Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  K] 


F.  G.  H. — The  most  convenient  mountant  is  freshly  made  starch,  but  amateurs 
who  only  mount  a  few  prints  occasionally  will  find  **Higgins*  Photo  Mounter"  to 
answer  their  purpose  admirably.  A  favorite  mountant  that  will  "keep,"  but  re- 
quires to  be  liquified  by  being  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  may 
be  made  as  follows : 

Gelatine i  ounce. 

Water 3  ounces ; 

allow  to  soak  till  soft  and  dissolve  by  placing  the  vessel  in  hot  water.     Then  add 
giadually  with  constant  stirring 

Glycerine 2     drams.   . 

Alcohol \y^  ounces. 

Chas.  Kaufman. — We  cannot  in  this  column  recommend  the  cameras  01*  lenies- 
of  any  particular  makers :  but  would  say  in  a  general  way,  that  for  pictorial  work 
you  should  get  a  stand  camera  by  a  good  maker,  and  the  better  the  workmanship 
the  greater  will  be  the  satisfaction  derived  from  its  use.     It  should  not  be  one  of 
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those  already  fitted  with  lenses,  as  for  the  highest  class  of  artistic  work  their  lenses 
are  generally  of  too  short  focus.  The  lens  should  preferably  be  one  of  the  anastig- 
mat  or  collinear  type,  but  where  money  is  an  object  and  only  pictorial  work  in- 
tended, one  of  the  rectilinear  family  will  be  in  every  way  satisfactory;  the  princi- 
pal thing  being  that  its  focal  length  should  not  be  less  than  once  and  a  half  that  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  />.,  lo)^  inches  for  a  7  x  5  plate. 

J.  Kirk. — The  U.  S.  —universal  system — of  marking  stops  is  the  same  here  as  in 
Great  Britain.  The  actual  size  of  F/44  varies  of  course  with  the  length  of  fo- 
cus of  the  lens.  For  example,  F/  16  of  a  lens  of  8  inches  will  be  half  an  inch,  while 
with  a  lens  of  16  inches  it  will  be  i  inch.  In  sending  tour  prints  for  criticism  you 
had  apparently  overlooked  our  oft-repeated  notice  that  in  consequence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  "Our  Portfolio"  we  can  notice  only  two  from  any  one  subscriber  at  any 
one  time. 

F.  E.  Partrige. — We  cannot  spare  room  in  this  column  for  instruction  m  toning; 
you  will  find  all  needful  information  in  any  of  the  text-books,  or  in  most  of  the  ** di- 
rections for  use"  issued  by  the  paper  makers.  Notice  of  two  of  your  prints  will  be 
found  in  **Our  Portfolio."     See  reply  to  J.  Kirk  on  this  page. 

A.  E.  Harper. — The  employment  of  rubber  finger  tips  will  prevent  injury  by 
metol.  The  formula  you  mention  is  as  good  as  any  other;  success  depends  not  on 
formula  but  on  the  method  of  using  it. 

B.  H.  Chatto. — A  formula  for  a  combined  bath  that  answers  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably will  be  found  on  page  532  of  our  November,  1897,  number. 

Ben  S.  Benton. — Yes,  the  lens,  working,  as  it  does  at  F/77,  with  a  focal-plane 
shutter,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  will  be  rapid  enough  for  the  work  you  men- 
tion.    The  over-intensified  negative  may  be  reduced  by  Farmer's  soluton. 

N  R.  EwAN. — Thanks  for  suggestion.  The  method  has  long  been  known  and 
frequently  published.  Prints  too  late  for  criticism  this  month ;  shall  be  noticed 
in  our  next. 

A.  W.  Tanner. — Commercial  carbon  tissue  is  now  so  good,  and  obtain- 
able in  so  many  colors  and  shades,  that  neither  amateur  nor  professional 
cares  to  experiment  in  its  manufacture;  hence,  for  several  years  at  least, 
we  have  said  nothing  about  its  manufacture,  just  as  we  have  ceased  to  publish 
formulae  and  instructions  for  plate-making.  You  will  find  formulae  that  may  help 
you  on  page  60  of  **  Weston's  Carbon  Printing,"  published  by  G.  Gennert,  New 
York. 


Our  Prize  Set  off  Lantern  Slides. — The  set,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
prize  slides  of '1897,  is  now  being  circulated  among  subscribers  and  clubs.  Ap- 
plications should  be  addressed  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Artistic  Competitive  Set  off  Pliotosraphs,— These  fine  photographs  will 
be  sent  to  clubs  needing  assistance  at  exhibitions,  and  will  form  an  interesting 
feature  for  such  exhibitions.  Those  desiring  to  secure  them  for  future  exhibition, 
should  address  F.  C.  Beach.  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


/ 
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practice  a  sensitiveness  of  at  least  1-30,000  and  1-45,000  respectively  is  de- 
manded. Red  litmus  paper:  litmus  50  parts  phosphoric  acid  q.  s  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  1,000  parts.  Macerate  the  litmus  previously  crushed 
to  a  coarse  powder  with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  liquid  after 
filtration  amount  to  1,000  parts.  To  this  add  the  phosphoric  acid  in  drops 
until  the  liquid  is  decidedly  red,  allow  the  solution  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  decant  it  from  the  brownish  fiocculent  precipitate  that  will  have 
formed.     Paper  dipped  in  this  solution  will  be  styled  red  litmus. 

Thermometers. — An  instrument  for  measuring  temperature.      Owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  senses  we  are  unable  to  measure  temperature  by  the 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold  which  they  produce  in  us,  and  for  this  purpose 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  physical  action  of  heat  on  bodies.      These 
actions  are  of  various  kinds,  but  the  expansion  of  bodies  has  been  selected 
as  the  easiest  to  observe.     Liquids  are  best  suited  for  the  construction  of 
thermometers*  the  expansion  of  solids  bein^  too  small  and  that  of  gases 
too  great.     Mercury  and  alcohol  are  the  only  liquids  used.     Gradation  of 
the  thermometer:     First  of  all  two  points  must  be  fixed  which  represent 
identical  temperature,  and  can  be  easily  produced.      Experiments   have 
shown  that  ice  always  melts  at  the  same  point  whatever  be  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  that  distilled  water  under  the  same  pressure  and  in  a  vessel  of  the 
same  kind  always  boils  at  the  same  temperature.  The  range  from  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice  to  the  boiling  point  is  divided  off  into  degrees.    There  are 
three  modes  in  which  it  is  done.     The  centigrade  or  calsius  in  which  this 
space  is  divided  into  100  parts — to  indicate  temperature  below  zero  the 
minus  mark  is  used.     In  Reaumer's  scale  the  fixed  points  are  the  same  as 
in  the  centigrade,  but  the  distance  between  them  is  divided  into  80  degrees 
instead  of  into  100  degrees.     In  the  Fahrenheit  the  higher  fixed  point  is 
like  that  of  the  other  scales — the  temperature  of  boiling  water  ;  but  the 
zero    point   is  the  temperature  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  sal 
ammoniac  and  snow,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  points  is  divided 
into  212  degrees.     The  zero  was  selected  because  the  temperature  was  the 
lowest  then  known  and  was  thought  to  represent  absolute  cold.    To  con- 
vert Reaumer  into  centigrade  80    R  =  100  degrees  C.     One  degree  R  is 
equal  ^^^  or  ^  degrees  centigrade,   and  one  degree  cent.  =  ^W  or  ^  R. 
Therefore  to  convert   R  into  C  multiply  by  f  and  to  convert  C  into  R  mul- 
tiply by  j.     To  convert  R  into  F,  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  4  and  add  32. 
To  convert  C  into  F,  multiply  9,  divide  by  5  and  add  32.    Convert  F  into 
R,  subtract  32,  multiply  by  4  and  divide  by  9.    To  convert  F  into  C,  sub- 
tract 32,  multiply  by  5  and  divide  by  9. 

Thinness  of  Negativis  — This  fault  has  several  causes.    The  plates  have  been 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE     AND     EXCHANQE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photo^aphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
orainarv  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale — Baby  Hawke\e  Camera, 
leather  carrying  case,  two  (2)  rolls  film. 
50  embossed  cards,  and  two  rubber  trays, 
all  in  fine  condition,  for  $3. 50  (three  dol 
lars  and  fifty  cents).  Add'ess  R.  N. 
Payne,  care  of  First  National  Bank, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — One  6>^  x  %% 
Scoville  View  Camera  with  carrying  case, 
excellent  single  view  lens,  four  double 
plate  holders  with  case  folding  tripol, 
etc. ;  will  sell  lense  or  box  sepaiate  ;  also 
wish  to  exchange  back  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican Amateur  Photographer  for  a  good 
hand  camera.  Address,  W.  O.  Pearson, 
Garland,  Ohio. 

For  Sale— An  elegant  5x7  Photo  out- 
fit consisting  of  Telephoto  Poco  Folding 
Camera,  six  double  plate  holders,  tripod 
ard  leather  case  ;  fitted  with  Ross  Groerz 
lens  and  Prosch  shutter,  all  new.  Ad- 
dress L.  F.  Marbury.  Ruston,  La. 

To  Exchange — One  Nickel  in  Slot 
Cabinet  Electric  Edison  Phonograph,  3- 
cell  storage  battery,  records,  etc.,  all  in 
good  condition,  valued  $70.00,  for  a  first 
class  stereoscopic  hand  camera,  with  iris 
diaphragm  and  R.  R.  lenses ;  camera 
must  be  first  class  in  every  particular. 
Box  169,  Ferndale,  California. 

Wanted— K  6Ki8>^  or  8x10  Dallmyer 
R.  R.  lens,  with  or  without  B.  &  L. 
shutter,  or  would  like  to  correspond  with 
parties  having  any  high  grade  lenses  of 
these  sizes  for  sale.  Address,  Andrew 
Emerine,  Jr.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Will  Exchange — A  fine  American 
Conservatory  guitar,  concert  size.  Also 
fine  Stevens  "Ideal"  32-caliber  rifle,  '97 
model.  Want.  gqp<l  8  x  10  view  outfit, 
good  lens  and  shutter,  or  anything  photo- 
graphic. 

For  Sale — Long  Focus  5x7  Premo 
Camera,  latest  model,  with  R.  R.  lens, 
Victor  shutter  and  two  extra  plate  hold- 
ers. Cost  $48;  will  sell  for  $34.  Also 
one  4x5  Premo  A,  with  R.  R.  lens  and 
shutter  and  canvas  case,  for  $18. 
Edward  H.  Newbury,  lock  box  5,  Mystic, 
Conn. 

For  Sale — $35.00.  A  5  x  7  No.  5  Fold- 
ing Kodak  with  rectihnear  lens,  time  and 


instantaneous  shutter,  complete,  witbr 
film  roll  holder  and  gla.ss  plate  attach- 
ment, three  double  plate  holders  Extra 
leather  carr3ring  ca.<;e  for  roll  holder;  all 
in  first  class  condition.  Original  cost, 
$72.50  Address,  J.  B.  Barlow,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale—K.  O.  Co.'s  6«  x  8«  Monitor, 
double  swing,  six  double  plate  holders, 
tripod  and  canvas  carrying  case  List 
price.  $41.75.  Will  sell  for  $27,  cash. 
New,  in  perfect  condition,  little  used. 
Also  4x5  Premo,  Sr.,  three  double  plate 
holders  and  leather  carrying  case;  per- 
fect condition,  little  used.  List  price, 
$36  Will  sell  for  $20,  cash.  Address, 
F.  P.  Streeper,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia. 

F^or  Sale  or  Exchange — Either  of  the 
following  outfits:  5x7  Eastman-made 
camera  with  G«)erz  \o%,  inch  focus  lens, 
or  t%  X  8^  Rochester-made  camera 
with  Ross  14  inch  lens.  Both  outfits  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  complete  with 
extra  plate  holders,  shutters,  carrying- 
cases,  tripods,  etc.  Also  an  extra  back, 
which  will  fit  either  of  the  foregoing  or 
similar  made  cameras,  for  making  lantern 
slides  by  reduction.  Address.  R.,  -05, 
34  Washington  St,  Chicago,  III. 

Wanted — First  class  4x5  photo  lens. 
Also  a  good  magic  lantern.  Will  sell  a 
5x7  Henry  Clay  improved  folding 
camera  with  Zeiss  lens  and  B.  &  L. 
diaphragm  shutter,  and  a  4x5  Premier 
camera  No.  2.  Also  a  very  fine  Bausch 
&  Lomb  microscope.  V.,  201  Lenox 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Will  Exchange — One  high-grade  34- 
rib  rosewood  mandolin.  Has  patent 
nickel  plated  machine  head,  pearl  inlaid 
ivory  keys,  pearl  postilion  dots,  inlaid 
edp^s,  etc.  Cost,  with  case,  $30.00. 
Will  exchange  for  hand  camera  of  late 
make,  or  good  double  lens  of  equal  value. 
Ben  Bateham,'825  Commercial  St..  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa. 

Will  Exchange — Two  side  shows,  one 
a  naval  battle  and  Dame's  Inferno,  both 
spectacular,  scenery  and  oroperties,  row 
boat  and  a  model  yacht,  5  feet  long. 
Will  exchange  for  a5X7or5x8  portrait 
lens.  Darboll  preferred.  Must  be  pretty 
good,  and  sharp.  Write  for  particulars. 
Edward  F.  Bouton.  205  50th  St.,  South 
Brooklyn. 

For  Sale — A  brand  new  roll  holder 
for  5x7  Premo  camera.  Cost  $io.oo. 
Sell  for  $6.00.     W.  J.  Yeager,  Salem,  O. 
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Good  and  Bad  Combined   Baths. 


BY  A.    W.    SCOTT. 

OW  can  we  account  for  the  persistence  with 
which  many  of  even  our  best  paper  makers 
continue  to  recommend  the  addition  to  the 
necessary  material  of  a  combined  bath  of 
a  lot  of  not  only  useless  but  absolutely  in- 
jurious matter? 

When  emulsion  papers  first  began  to  be- 
come popular  there  was  some  excuse  for  them. 
They  had  no  experience,  and  the  authorities 
had  not  spoken.  But  there  is  no  excuse  now. 
If  they  have  not  themselves  acquired  the 
necessary  knowledge  by  experiment,  thou- 
sands of  their  customers  have,  many  at  con- 
siderable cost;  the  result  being  an  almost 
universal  condemnation  of  all  combined  baths,  and  by  some,  to 
the  loss  of  the  paper  makers,  a  condemnation  of  all  emulsion  papers. 
Popular  opinion  may  not  always  be  right,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
backed  up  by  those  who  can  give  reasons  for  their  faith:  the  recog- 
nized authorities  on  the  chemistry  of  photography,  who,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  without  exception,  strongly  condemned  the  addition,  es- 
pecially of  salts  of  lead  and  alum. 

Although  not  having  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
popular  opinion  so  far  as  what  I  may  call  the  complicated  combined 
bath  is  concerned,  and  with  perfect  faith  in  the  authorities,  I  at  the 
same  time  believed  in  the  oft  repeated  dictum  of  the  editor,  that  prints 
toned  in  a  simple  combined  bath  were  as  permanent  and  as  beautiful 
as  those  fixed  and  toned  in  separate  solutions;  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  myself  by  actual  experiment. 


By  C.  H   Wyman. 
'*  SATURDAY   NIGHT." 
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By  W.  H.  Roberts. 


The  simple  combined  bath  was  that  recommended  by  the  editor, 
consisting  of  hypo  one  ounce,  chloride  of  gold  one  grain,  water  eight 
ounces.  The  three,  commercial  baths  I  may  call  them,  were  from  the 
formuljE  of  three  well-known  paper  makers,  all  containing  both  lead 
and  alum. 

Twelve  samples  of  paper,  including  both  gelatine  and  collodion, 
were  employed,  three  fixed  and  toned  in  each  bath,  a&d  the  finished 
prints  exposed  to  diffused  light  under  glass  with  diagonally  across 
each  a  strip  of  opaque  paper.  They  were  examined  from  time  to  time 
and  very  soon  the  nine  of  the  commercial  baths  gave  indications  of 
change.  The  image  began  to  assume  a  shade  of  grayish  green,  and 
the  white  to  yellow,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  every  pHit  of 
every  one  of  the  nine,  except  that  covered  by  the  opaque  paper,  had 
turned  to  the  well-known  "sickly  yellow";  while  the  three  from  the 
.limple  bath  were,  and  are  now,  just  as  they  left  it. 

That  of  course  does  not  prove  that  prints  fixed  and  toned  in  the 
simple  bath  are  permanent  in  the  ordinary  or  time  sense  of  the  word; 
but  there  lie  before  me  now  some  that  were  so  toned  and  fixed,  as  the 
date  on  their  backs  indicate,  on  June  13,  1893,  nearly  five  years  ago, 
with  the  whites  as  white  and  the  dark  purple-browns  as  brilliant  as 
when  made;  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  the 
editor  prints  toned  in  the  same  bath  nearly  three  times  as  old,  appar- 
ently quite  unchanged. 


By  MIns  Unlhllde  Weil. 
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One   Hundred  and  Ten  Degrees. 

HY  FRANK  ROE    BATCHF.LDER. 

HORT  focus  lenses  have  no  place  in  pictorial  photography.     The 

editors  and  critics  remind  us  of  the  fact  often  enough,  if  we  had 
not  the  good  se.ise  to  see  it  for  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  times  when  the  amateur  may  find  a  legitimate  use  for  a  wide  angle 
lens. 

The  point  is,  after  all,  for  what  purpose  do  we  use  the  camera? 
The  amateur  whose  main  purpose  is  not  to  make  pictures— works  of 
true  art— has  no  business  with  any 
lens—  be  it  of  short  or  long  focus.  But 
a  large  percentage  of  amateurs  make 
pictures  chiefly  because  of  the  im- 
mediate pleasure  they  expect  to  give 
others  through  their  work. 

A  few   years   ago   I    added   to   my 
regular  outfit   an   extreme  wide  angle 
lens.      I  derive  considerable  pleasure 
"THR  HAUNTED  HOUSE."  from  making  photographs  of  historic 

places,  and  when    I  selected  this  wide 
angle  lens  I  had  in  mind  several  subjects  which  had  proved  inaccessible 
to  my  old  rectilinear.     Some  of  these  were  buildings— houses  where 
famous  people  had  lived— and  they  could  be   photographed   on^y  at 
close  quarters.     One  of  these  places  was  Arlington  House,  the  home 
of  Robert   E.  Lee,  on  the  Polo- 
mac.   This  notable  building  tops 
the  crest  of  a  steep  hill — almost 
a   bluff — that   rises  from  the  in- 
tervale  on  the   Potomac   River. 
It  is  scarce  thirty  feet  from  the 
doorstep  to  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  when  the   ordinary   lens   is 
far  enough  from  the  house  to  get 
it  on  the  plate,  the  camera  is  so 

far  down  the  hill  that  you  can  get  ■■Arlington  house,  va." 

no  more  than  the  chimney  tops. 

My  wide  angle  lens  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  I  exposed  two 
plates,  one  giving  almost  a  front  view,  the  other  at  an  angle.  These 
are  not  "pictures" — they  are  merely  photographs  of  abuilding.  They 
are   not  even  as  good  photographs  as  coulH  be  made  were  it  possible 
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to  use  a  lens  of  longer  focus.  The 
great  pillars  of  the  portico,  ugly 
things,  at  best,  in  a  photograph, 
are  inevitably  more  so  with  the  dis- 
tortion incident  to  a  wide  angle. 
Yet  these  pictures  have  an  interest 
for  me,  because  of  the  history  they 
represent, 

I    have   some  dear   friends,    for 
whose   pleasure  I  would   go  far  or 
labor  long.    They  wanted  a  picture 
of   the  house  in  which    they  live,  "to  send  home"  to   the  old  folks. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  with  but   a   strip  of   turf  inter- 
vening, is  a  high  hedge.     More- 
over,  in    the  yard   and   without 
the  hedge  are  tall  trees  of  dense 
foliage.      From  a  distance  prac- 
ticable  for  a   lens    of    ordinary 
focus   the  resulting  picture  is  a 
study  in    trees  and  hedge— but 
no  house.    So  I  set  up  the  tripod 
within  the  hedge  and  made  the 
best   picture   I   could   with    my 

wiv3e  angle  lens.       The  resulting  ^  young  girl's  boom  " 

image  is  painful  from   the  pic- 
torial standpoint,    perhaps,  yet   it   served   my   friends'  purpose   and 
gave  them  pleasure. 

Again,  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  interiors  for  friends  who  were 
moving  from  their  first  home  to  a  new  one, and  who  sought  to  preserve 
a  remembrance  of  their  rooms. 
The  wide  angle  lens  was  indis- 
pensable here,  while  a  lens  that 
might  make  a  beautiful  land- 
scape negative  would  have  been 
of  no  use  whatever. 

I  have  carried  this  wide  an- 
gle lens  all  over  the  country, 
on  many  trips;  I  carried  it  last 
spring  into  the  Lincoln  coun- 
try, in  Illinois,  and  used  it  for 
just  one  out  of  sixty  plates;  but 
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By  S.  I.  Carpcnier. 


that  one  was  to  me  an  interesting  interior — the  room  in  the  old  state 
house  at  Springfield  where  Grant  received  his  first  commission  as  a 
colonel  of  volunteers  and  where  Abraham  Lincoln  conducted  his  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency.  I  carred  it  to  the  field  of  Antietam  and  did 
not  take  it  from  the  case.  J  use  it  not  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  year; 
but  at  times  I  find  it  of  value.  I  succeeded  in  getting  with  it  a  good 
negative  of  Ford's  Theater,  in  Washington,  where  Lincoln  was  shot, 
and  Tenth  street  is  so  narrow  that  it  could  have  been  obtained  in  no 
other  way. 

Occasion  presented  for  copying  some  rare  old  title  pages  and  en- 
gravings in  works  printed  a  century  ago;  my  wide  angle  proved  to  be 
the  lens  that  would  do  the  work  just  right. 

I  might  have  said  to  my  friends:  "No;  I  cannot  make  an  artistic 
picture  of  your  house,  so  I  will  not  touch  it;  go  and  get  some  fellow 
who  makes  pictures  for  profit  to  do  it."  And  I  might  have  apostro- 
phized myself:  "What  is  the  use  in  making  pictures  of  old  buildings 
— piles  of  brick  and  stone?  Leave  such  negative  making  to  the  clod- 
hopper, and  go  forth  and  expose  a  plate  on  a  dug-out  in  the  marsh, 
and  call  it  'Evening.'  "     But  the  first  answer  would  have  disappointed 
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my  friends;  and  the  second  would  have  involved  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  pleasure  to  a  mere  feticb. 

The  critic  will  say  that  this  is  the  commercial  aspect  of  thematter; 
that  it  is  something  with  which  amateurs  should  not  concern  them- 
selves. My  answer  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  amateurs  should  con- 
cern themselves  in  making  their  pastime,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  others.  And  my  neighbor  may  not  care  a  snap 
about  pictures  of  historic  places — "mere  records" — as  I  do;  for  there 
are  people  who  have  no  interest  in  anything  that  has  been  or  will  be, 
but  only  in  the  effervescing  present;  but  since  I  care  for  them,  why 
should  I  abandon  my  collection  of  negatives  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects? Meanwhile,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  I  do  not  reach  out  all 
the  time  for  truer  art  effects  and  genuine  pictorial  subjects,  seeing 
how  far  from  that  sphere  my  wide  angle  pictures  are, 

I  never  use  the  wide  angle  when  I  can  avoid  it;  I  take  the  little 
lens  from  its  chamois  bag  with  trepidation — I  had  almost  said  with 
prayer — but  so  long  as  I  do  not  allow  it  to  be  a  bad  master,  I  will  not 
despise  it  for  a  good  servant. 

The  illustrations  were  made  with  a  lens  of  4.4  in.  equivalent 
focus  on  a  7  X  5  plate. 
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Developers. 

HENRY  WENBEL,  JR. 

'^iHIS  subject  is  usually  handled  by  a  "crank," 
as  photographie  enthusiasts  are  wont  tc 
term  one  who  enthuses  for  old  pyro,  or  as 
the  pyro  enthusiast  is  apt  to  designate  a  de- 
fender of  one  of  the  newer  agents.  I  hope 
to  escape  censure,  because  having  used  al>out 
all  the  developers  on  the  market,  and  com- 
binations of  many  of  them  with  equal  suc- 
cess, I  favor  none.  I  start  with  the  assimip- 
tion  that  the  safest  and  positively  the  surest 
method  of  development  is  the  tentative  process.  I  hardly  think  it  nec- 
essary to  defend  this  statement  further  than  to  refer  to  the  results  at- 
tainable by  tank  development,  wherein  snapshots  and  time  exposures 
receive  like  treatment,  save  for  the  varying  length  of  time  they  remain 
in  the  tank.  Any  transferring  of  overexposed  negatives  from  tank  to 
tray  for  special  treatment  but  strengthens  the  argument  for  tentative 
development  as  usually  practiced;  i.  e.,  handling  but  a  few  negatives 
at  a  time,  and  passing  them  from  one  tray  to  another,  each  contain- 
ing a  stronger  solution  than  the  one  preceding,  or,  say,  from  the  first 
tray  to  the  third,  or  as  the  negative  under  treatment  may  demand. 

In  English  magazines  of  recent  date  I  notice  the  recommendation 
of  metol-pyro  developer,  the  directions,  however,  calling  for  the  use 
of  the  metol  and  pyro  separately.  Now  here  we  have  an  attempt  to 
compass  the  advantages  of  both  developers,  detail  and  density, 
together  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  developer  amenable  to  bro- 
mide, as  pyro  is,  and  as  metol  by  itself  is  not.  The  formula  accom- 
panying Wuestner's  plates,  while  it  does  not  call  for  the  use  of  pyro 
and  metol  separately,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  My  reason  for  no- 
ticing pyro-raetol  is,  that  it  brings  forward  a  method  of  working  that 
I  have  employed,  which  will  surely  suit  somebody:  it  is  tentative  and 
it  isn't;  so  the  advocates  of  tentative  development  and  its  opponents 
may  both  claim  it. 

Substituting  a  tffd^  developer  for  a  diluted  on&  (by  "weak"  I  mean 
one  that  has  proven  itself  incapable  of  giving  density  on  the  plate  in 
use  in  a  reasonable  time),  I  have  followed  this  with  a  developer  or  com- 
bination more  favorable  to  density,  and  capped  the  climax  with  a 
developer  which  used  by  itself  would  result  in  much  density  and  very 
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little  detail.  A  case  in  point  is  the  negative  from  which  we  have  a 
reproduction  in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine,  "In  Bronx  Park," 
Metol,  eiko-hydro  and  hydro-metol  were  successively  employed  to 
develop  this  negative,  which  is  one  of  two  exposures  on  a  whole  plate, 
both  developed  at  one  time   without   cutting  the  plate.     Those   whi> 


By  Bernard  B.  Wolff. 


complain  nf  either  of  these  developers  will  surely  not  argue  that   they 
behaved  better  for  being  in  good  company. 

It  is  hard  toconvince  some  people  that  anydeveloper  is  agood  one 
but  the  one  they  employ.  I  had  prepared  for  me  three  different 
agents,   para-amidophenol,    amidol   and   metol-hydro   (Cramer's  for- 
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miila)  by  some  friends  who  were  skeptical,  for^whose  benefitjl  proposed 
to  develop  some  whole  plates  which  I  valued.  One  I  developed  with 
para-amidophenol,  one  with  amidol,  and  one  with  metol-hydro,  and 
two  with  a  mixture  of  what  I  had  left  of  the  three  developers.  These 
plates  I  hold  as  valued  negatives  to-day,  and  have  just  heen  printing 


from  similar  negatives  made  with  para-amidophenol,  followed  by  py- 
ro-metol. 

"Rodinal"  was  my  first  love;  my  heart  is  now  divided.  "Gra- 
phol"  powders  I  have  found  very  convenient;  "J.  C.  Tabloids" 
equally  so— and  all  good.     And  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  host. 


i6o 
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A  hint  or  two  is  io  order  now.  Don't  use  your  develuper  unwit- 
tingly. If  you  have  a  snapshot  don't  start  it  in  a  bromided  solution. 
If  you  have  an  overexposure  don't  start  in  a  strong  solution,  unless  it 
be  such  a  one  as  bromo-hydro  (Cramer's  formula).  If  you  start  it  in 
bromohydro  you  should  save 
it,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
After  a  few  minutes  it  may  be 
taken  from  the  bromo-hydro, 
washed,  and  placed  in  an  or- 
dinary but  very  weak  develop- 
er and  afterward  treated  as 
the  case  demands.  However, 
it  is  "nine  out  of  ten"  that  it 
isn't  over-exposed,  so  dilute 
your  ordinary  developer  very 
much  indeed  and  start  it  in 
this  solution.  This  way  you 
will  know  if  it  was  over- 
exposed and  likely  be  gratified 
to  find  it  was  not. 

To  those  making  negatives 
for  velox  paper  and  desiring 
to  print  from  same  by  gas  or 
lamp  light,  I  would  advise 
avoiding  developers  that  have 
a  tendency  to  stain  the  film, 
the  stain  greatly  prolonging 
the  printing  time.  If  you 
CopjTiKht,  w.  T.  Aucii.  '"-''^^  ^^^  Py'°'  ^^^  enough  sul- 
■■  DISCOVERING  KLONDYKE."  phitc  to  overcomc  the  stain, 

or  use  an  acid  chrome  alum 
fixing  bath,  or  a  cleaning  bath.  Now,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing you  that  it  is  the  use  and  abuse  of  developing  agents  that 
determines  their  capacity  for  good  or  ill,  and  that  they  are  all  good 
friends  if  properly  treated  and  discreetly  used,  I  will  have  done  all 
I  started  out  to  do. 


The  fool  r 
mistakeii.    The  sensible 
who  may  be  mittaken. 


:ror  witb  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  can  never  be 
1  defends  a  truth  witb  tbe  circumspection  of  a  man 
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Notes. 

Stkbeoscopic  Effect  from  a  Single  Picturk.— Many  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  get  a  stereoscopic  effect  from  a  siogle  pho- 
tograph, but  Sir  David  Salomons  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem. 

He  says,  in  Nature:  "If  a  stereoscopic  slide  is  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  each  picture  is  compressed,  so  ta  speak,  on  the  inner  side, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  central  line  of  any  one  picture 
is  shifted  from  the  center  inward,  thus  expanding  one-half  of  the  pic- 
ture and  compressing  the  other  half.  It  therefore  appeared  to  the 
writer  that,  if  by  some  means  a  single  picture  could  be  given  two  im- 
ages, each  one  compressed  in  a  suitable  manner  and  then  viewed  with 
the  ordinary  stereoscopic  lenses,  the  solid  effect  should  be  produced, 
and  such  is  the  case. 

"A  large  deep  cylindrical  lens  is  taken  and  cut  in  two  along  the 
line  where  the  lens  is  thinnest.  Thus  two  wedges  are  produced,  each 
having  one  side  curved  and  the  other  side  flat.  If  these  two  pieces 
are  placed  together,  with  the  thick  portions  toward  one  another,  and 
held  at  a  short  distance  over  any  picture,  the  eye  will  perceive  an  im- 
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age  of  the  illustration  in  each  lens,  and  the  pictures  will  be  compressed 
in  the  manner  already  referred  to.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to 
view  these  two  images  with  ordinary  steieoscopiclenses.  One  picture 
will  result,  as  solid  in  appearance  as  if  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  slide 
had  been  employed.  The  apparatus  will  be  found  of  considerable 
use  for  looking  at  small  photographic  portraits,  landscapes,  etc.,  as 
well  as  engravings.  The  result  is  very  pretty.  Naturally  one  class 
of  picture  must  suffer  under  the  operation ;  but,  as  these  are  compara- 
tively rare,  there  is  an  extended  use  for  the  instrument,  which  is 
called  the  pseudoscope.  The  pictures  unsuitable  are  those  which  rep- 
resent an  object  when  placed  very  near  the  tye,  since  the  image  pro- 
duced by  solid  objects  in  each  eye  in  such  cases  differs  greatly;  hut 
this  difference  in  the  image  is  comparatively  small  after  a  distance  of, 
say,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet." 

A  New  Reducer.  — Mathet  says  that  Farmer's  solution  is  apt  to  act 
too  energetically  on  the  half-tones,  and  recommends,  as  a  substitute 
for  potassium  ferricyanide,  what  he  calls  ''blue  solution,"  a  solution 
of  am m on io  sulphate  of  copper  made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  five  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  gradually,  with 
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constant  stirring,  sufficient  strong  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  precipitate 
first  formed.  This  he  calls  A.  B  consists  of  six  drachms  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  dissolved  in  live  ounces  of  water.  Separate,  the  solu- 
tions will  keep  indefinitely,  but  should  only  be  mixed  just  before 


By  John  A.  Grant. 

Fur  local  reduction,  which  is  a  power  far  too  much  neglected,  equal 
parts  of  A  and  B  may  be  mixed  and  applied  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of 
cotton;  and  for  general  reduction  the  negative  should  he  immersed 
in  one  part  each  of  A  and  B,  and  six  parts  of  water.  Overprinted  sil- 
ver prints  on  albumen,  gelatine,  or  other  paper  may  be  reduced  in  ten 
parts  of  A,  one  part  of  B,  and  200  parts  of  water. 
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Misplaced  Confidence. — If  the  diagnosis  of  Professor  Moler,  of 
Cornell,  is  correct,  those  who  have  trusted  to  the  thin  hard  rubber 
slides  in  their  plate  holders  have  been  ''leaning  on  a  broken  reed." 
Prom  an  illustrated  article  in  the  March  Professional  Photographer^  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Martindale,  of  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  in  two  attempts  to 
photograph  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  July  29,  1897,  found  on  develop- 
ment on  each  plate  only  a  raveled  ribbon-like  image,  something  like 
the  attempt  of  an  unskilled  hand  to  tie  a  **lover's  knot.**  Those  he 
sent  to  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company,  whose  plates  he  had  employed ; 
they  sent  them  to  the  Professional  Photographer^  the  editor  of  which, 
in  turn,  sent  them  to  Dean  Fuertes,  and  he  referred  the  question  to 
Professor  Moler,  whose  explanation,  if  correct,  should  insure  the  dis- 
use of  the  rubber  slide.  He  says  that  the  ribbon-like  images  are  noth- 
ing more  than  the  image  of  the  sun  swept  over  the  plates  while  it  was 
being  centered  in  tue  camera,  Mr.  Martindale  having  omitted  to  cap 
the  lens,  or  considered  that  unnecessary,  as,  although  the  plate  holder 
was  in  the  camera,  the  rubber  slide  had  not  been  withdrawn.  But,  he 
adds,  "the  image  of  the  sun  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  through  a  plate 
of  vulcanized  rubber  of  the  ordinary  thickness  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose and,  condensed  by  the  lens,  the  light  would  readily  pass  through 
such  thin  plates,  and  by  the  shifting  of  the  camera  produce  just  such 
markings.'* 

Acetylene. — A  writer  in  the  English  Mechanic  says  that  rubber  is 
permeable  by  acetylene.  He  filled  a  new  gas  bag  with  air  and  kept 
it  under  pressure  for  several  days  without  any  indication  of  its  pass- 
ing through.  The  bag  was  then  filled  with  acetylene  and  placed  un- 
der light  pressure,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  smell  of  the  gas  was 
distinct.  In  three  days  the  bag  was  nearl)'  empty.  It  was  again  filled 
with  air,  and  after  three  days  was  as  tight  as  at  first.  Moral:  Don't 
employ  rubber  tubes  for  the  transmission  of  the  gas  more  than  can  be 
avoided. 

The  Fading  OF  Negatives. — Surely  the  time  has  come  when  a 
knowledge  of  photography  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
scientist.  "A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society"  says  in  the 
English  MecfianiCy  speaking  of  the  astrographic  chart  and  catalogue 
now  in  course  of  formation  by  the  united  action  of  many  astronomo- 
photographers:  **It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  /  heard  from  one 
of  our  greatest  astronomical  photographers  that  the  plates  are  not  per- 
manent, and  that  stars  had  disappeared  from  those  which  he  had  taken 
some  years  ago."     Now  this  should  not  be  thus.    Such  a  learned  man 
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should  know  enough  about  photography  not  to  be  dependent  on  hear- 
say to  know  that  negatives  do  not  fade  and  stars  do  not  disappear; 
or  if  they  do,  he  should  not  only  know  the  reason  why,  but  know  also 
how  to  prevent  it. 

Kodak  Triumphant. — Honest  folk  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Eastman  Company  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  sole  right  to  the 
use  of  Kodak  as  a  trade  mark  and  a  designation.  The  Eastman  Com- 
pany, as  all  the  world  knows,  has  made  *' Kodak**  probably  the  most 
widely  known  trade  mark  in  the  world,  and  what  is  better  still,  made 
it  to  be  recognized  as  a  guarantee  of  perfect  workmanship,  and  best 
of  all — for  the  stockholders — has  made  it  a  phenomenal  commercial 
success.  Recognizing  this,  and  desiring  to  participate  in  the,  by  them, 
unearned  increment,  a  firm  of  London  cycle  makers  not  only  intro- 
duced a  ** Kodak  cycle,"  but  formed  themselves  into  **the  Kodak  Cy- 
cle Company,**  shrewdly  expecting  thereby  to  fill  their  pockets  on  the 
reputation  of  the  Eastman  Company.  But  '*the  best  laid  schemes  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley.**  The  Eastman  Company  wouldn't 
have  it,  and  applied  to  the — in  Great  Britain  at  least — strong  and 
prompt  arm  of  the  Law  for  protection,  and  got  it;  the  judge,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Romer,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  concluding  a  very  sensi- 
ble summing  iip  as  follows:  **  I  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  Company,  or  any  of  them,  from  carrying  on  business  under 
the  name  of  the 'Kodak  Cycle  Companj',  Ltd.,'  or  under  any  name 
comprising  the  word  'Kodak'  likely  to  mislead  or  deceive  the  public 
into  the  belief  that  the  defendant  Company  is  the  same  company  as, 
or  is  connected  with,  either  of  the  plaintiff  Companies,  or  that  tlie 
business  of  the  said  Companies,  or  either  of  them,  is  the  same  as,  or 
is  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  business  of  the  Eastman  Photo- 
graphic Materials  Company,  Ltd.  I  also  grant  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  defendant  Companies,  and  each  of  them,  from  selling  or  of- 
fering to  sell  any  of  their  cycles  or  goods  as  'Kodak.*  I  think  that 
will  sufficiently  protect  the  plaintiffs.  Of  course,  the  defendants  must 
pay  the  costs,  including  the  costs  of  the  comptroller.'* 

A  New  Developer. — Lumiere  has  introduced  a  modification  to 
which  this  title  may  perhaps  be  more  justly  applied  than  to  the  ring- 
ing of  the  changes  on  the  aromatic  compounds,  as  it  altogether  dis- 
penses with  the  time  honored  alkalies,  substituting  for  them  one  of 
the  ketones,  acetone,  having  the  formula  C,  H.  O,  a  colorless  liquid 
with  a  peculiar  odor,  and  about  as  inflammable  as  ether.  The  formula 
he  gives  is 
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Water 100  parts. 

Sodium-febl^ite. .' V'.'.        5  parts. 

Acetone- ,-, 10  parts. 

Pyro|rgl^f^. , .  r , ..... I  part. 

And  the  adyaatages  are  said  to  be  freedom  from  stain  of  any  kind ; 
"suppression  of  the  habitual  inconveniences  when  using  alkalies," 
whatever  they^rtiay  be,  and  control,  by  varying  the  quantity  of  ace- 
tone, over  the  cblo^  of  the  re'dliced  silver,  especially  valuable  in  the 
development  of  lantern  s"  ' 

Acetone  may,  of  cour  ed  with  other  members  of  the 

aromatic  family  and,*e  s  e  to  say  about  it  after  trying;  it. 

Dancer  Ahead! — It  i  ;eivable,  and  yet  it  seiems  to  be 

true  that  at  this  mt>ment  ore  Congress  two  bills  having 

for  their  object  the  robb  otographer  just  as  much  as  if 

they  were  meant  io  legal  ^  of  the  hands  of  the  public  into 

his  pockets  to  help  itself  to  whate^ver  it  might  find  therein.   ■ 

They  are  god-fathered  byHickS^nd  Shafroth — names  that  may  not 
go  down  to  posterityjTjut  thatsBould  be  remembered  when  they  next 
seek  election;  and  in  the  meantime  photographers  in  the  districts 
from  which  they  come  should  do  some  preparatory  missionary  work 
against  that  day. 

Hicks'  bill  seeks  to  give  newspapers  the  right  to  reproduce  and 
print  even  copyright  photographs  without  "by  your  leave,"  and  of 
course  without  payment  or  acknon'ledgment;  and  Shafroth's  goes  one 
better,  or  worse,  as  it  denies  to  the  photographer  the  right  to  copy- 
right or  in  any  way  protect  the  work  of  his  brain  and  camera,  but  cu- 
riously enough  gives  to  the  man  who  reproduces  a  photograph  as  an 
illustration  in  a  copyrighted  ><ook  a  protection  that-it  denies  to  itsau- 
thor.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  after  so  stealing,  repro- 
ducing, and  copyrighting  the  work  of  another,  the  bill  does  not  give 
him  the  power  to  prevent  the  author  from  printing  or  selling  his 
own  work. 

But  "Union  is  Strength. "  A  Photographer's  Copyright  League 
has  been  formed  with  an  energetic  executive  committee;  and  every 
photographer  in  the  country  should  at  once  become  a  member. 


AHATEVB  PUOTOGRAfHKK. 


Cailletet's  Photo-Automatic  Apparatus. 

For   Measukimg    the   Height   Reached   by    Balloons. 
L.  Cailletet  gives  in  Nature  the  following  description  of  bis  inven* 
tion  for  more  correctly  ascertaining  the  various  heights  reached  by 
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s^balloon;   a  combination,  as  will  be  evident,  of  triangular  measure- 
ment and  barometric  pressure. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  apparatus  as  suspended  below  the   balloon,  ready 


to  be  brought  into  action  by  touching  the  button  projecting  in  front. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  i  and  2,  it  has  on  the  underside,  facing  th^  earth,  a 
lens  O,  an  anastigmat  of  nearly  ten  inches  focus  stopped  down  to//  20, 
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and  on  the  upper  side,  also  O,  a  similar  lens  of  shorter  focus.  This 
lens  is  shaded  from  extraneous  light  by  a  sleeve,  H,  through  which 
light  from  an  aneroid  barometer  G,  immediately  over  it,  falls.  C  is 
a  spool  of  sensitive  transparent  film  which  passes  under  a  rigidly  fixed 
glass  plate  P,  and  is  received  on  the  roll  B.  The  shutters  F  and  E  are 
operated  by  levers  actuated  by  th«  clockwori  j,  which  also,  after  each 
exposure,  twinds  the  exposed  film  on  the  Tfcejving  roll,  and  at  the 
same  time,  ofcourse,  brings  a  ftesh  portion  between -the*  lenses.  An 
exposure  of  about  r-6o  of  a  second  is  found  sufecientt^  ■..;^ 

The  exposures  are  inade  simultancosly,  the  resiilf  beiijg  the  pho- 
tograph as  shown  ih  Fig.  4,.  the  transparent  film  offering  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  thfe  rays  from  theisi nailer  lens. 

To  protect  the  apparatus  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  higher 
altitudes  the  outer  case  has  a  covering  of  felt,  and  inside  several  thin 
metallic  tubes  filled  with  a  hot  supersaturated  solution  of  sodium  ace- 
tate, which,  during  Tecrystallization,  givesout  sufficient  heat  to  protect 
the  mechanism,  and  the  barometer  is  protected  in  the  same  way. 

With  such  negatives  and  the  necessary  data,  (i)  the  exact  focal 
length  of  the  lower  objective,  and  (z)  the  exact  distance  between  any 
two  points  on  the  earth  and  between  the  same  points  on  the  negative, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  calculation  to  find  the  exact  height  of  the  bal- 
loon at  the  time  of  exposure ;  and  since  there  is  shown  by  the  barome- 
ter the  actual  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  therefrom,  experimentally,  the  law  that  cqnnects  the  baro- 
metric pressure  of  the  atinosph6re  at  various  point&'^ith  its  altitude. 

It  is  J  with  the 

apparatu  in  every 

way  fiucc  for  the 

illustrati' 


I  REGI  he  A  ma- 

'     teur  tries  to 

belittle  1  ere  true 

that  "va:  t  of  'Ka- 

los'  coloi  it  would 

have  been  but  generous  to  remember  th^t  "we  must  creep  ere  we 
gang,"  and  that  we,  on  this  side,  have  few  of  the  many  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  more  fof tunate  bretliren  on  the  other. 


Words  prom  the  Watch  Tower.  ijr 

But  it  is  not  true.  Our  critic  has  failed  to  see  that  the  Pittsburg- 
Salon  and  Exhibition  was  a  threefold  function:  a  Salon,  admission 
to  which  was  through  artistic  merit;  an  exhibition  consisting  of 
photographs  otherwise  good  or  up  to  a  certain  standard,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently artistic  for  admission  into  the  Salon;  and  the  work  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society;  and  it  was  to 
the  latter  only  that  the  prizes  that  seem  to  have  amused  the  English 
Atnateur  Photographer  were  offered.  It  is  true  that  **diplomas," 
awarded  to  two  pictures  in  the  Salon,  were  spoken  of  as  "grand 
prizes,"  but  everything  must  have  a  beginning,  and  no  doubt  the 
Pittsburg  Salon  will  soon  be  able  to  do  without  even  diplomas.  It  is 
also  true  that  far-away  photographs  were  few,  although  many  arrived 
after  the  catalogue  was  printed,  but  not  fewer  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  less  than  two  months*  notice.  That  will  not  occur 
again;  for  the  1899  Salon,  time  is  being  taken  by  the  forelock. 

«  « 

We're  never  too  old  to  learn.  The  editor  of  The  Photographic 
News  allows  a  correspondent  to  tell  his  readers  that  sometimes  de- 
velopment ceases  before  suflBcient  density  is  reached,  and  that  the 
sure  cure  is  to  throw  the  solution  away,  wash  the  plate  and  pour  over 
it  a  developer  of  ** full  strength,"  which,  according  to  him,  consists 
of  sixteen  grains  each  of  pyro  and  ammonium  bromide,  and  sixteen 
minims  of  ammonia  in  each  ounce.     Pretty yi///  strength  that. 

* 
The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag!  I  found  him  hidden  in  the  pages  of 
the  Photo- Beacon ;  and  he  is  such  a  beauty  that  I  want  to  make  him 
more  widely  known.  It  is  the  secret  of  Hollinger's  success.  The 
editor  of  the  Beacon  had  been  interviewing  him,  and,  like  everybody 
else,  was  so  struck  by  **the  lifelike  character  of  the  subjects  and  the 
wonderful  variety  in  the  posing,"  that  he  asked  him  '*how  he  worked 
to  attain  such  variety."  The  reply  was  characteristic.  **It*svery 
easy.  /  never  pose  them  at  all,  * '  Thanks,  Mr.  Todd.  The  tip  is  worth 
going  all  the  way  to  New  York  for — to  those  who  have  the  sense  to 

act  upon  it. 

*  ♦ 

* 

Every  photographer's  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  of  Lon- 
don, will  be  surprised  to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  a  woman  now  resi- 
dent in  America,  and  calling  herself,  now,  Duchesse  de  Belimere,  but 
formerly  Marquise  de  Fontenoy,  who  has  for  years  been  allowed  to 
occupy  daily  about  a  column  of   the   Chicago  Record^  under  the  head- 
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ing  of  **Queer  Sprigs  of  Gentility,**  to  write  a  great  deal  of  more  or 
less,  but  very  much  less  than  more,  truthful  scandal  about  European 
society,  that  by  his  recent  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  glass  blow- 
ing he  has  induced  many  noble  ladies — and  she  knows  a  dozen  of  them 
— who  have  hitherto  been  strangers  in  their  own  homes,  **to  pass 
hours  every  day  in  their  kitchens,  red-cheeked  and  short  of  breath, 
doing  their  awkward  best  to  fashion  flagons,  rose-bowls  and  what  not 
out  of  molten  glass,"  as  an  occupation  during  Lenten  seclusion! 

«  « 

I've  often  threatened,  and  I  shall  carry  out  the  threat  some  day, 
to  transfer  my  allegiance  to  some  other  magazine,  or  to  a  less  par- 
ticular editor — one  who  won't  pooh-pooh  every  good  idea  that  I  have, 
and  tell  me  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Other  editors,  some  of  them  at 
least,  encourage  genius,  and  instead  of  throwing  the  wet  blanket  over 
young  aspirations,  quietly  shut  their  eyes  to  little  mistakes,  and  not 
only  print  what  they  know  to  be  not  just  altogether  en  r^gle^  but  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  thereby  lead 
to  something  better  some  day.  A  fine  example  of  this  fostering 
spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  March  number  of  an  esteemed  contem- 
porary, who  lets  Mr.  L.  G.  Bigelow  occupy  some  three  and  a  half  col- 
umns to  explain  what  he  calls  **A  New  System  of  Flashlight  Pho- 
tography," wherein  the  novelty  is  the  employment  of  two  lamps 
instead  of  only  one,  a  system  which  is  as  old  as  flashlight  itself. 
And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Bigelow  allowed  to 
sell  a  very  old  lamp  as  a  new  one,  but  he  is  permitted,  without  contra- 
diction, to  say  that  by  passing  the  light  through  a  thin  cloth  dyed  to 
"a  canary  yellow,"  it  gains  in  actinism  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent. 
His  own  words  are:  **By  this  method  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  powder  required  by  other  methods  is  required."  We  have 
all  heard  of  **canary"  medium  as  a  safe  light  for  the  dark  room,  but 
never  before  that  it  was  more  actinic  than  white  light. 

«  « 

* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  ignorance  of  almost  everything  pertaining 
to  the  lens  displayed  by  some  of  those  whose  business  brings  them 
into  almost  daily  contact  with  it,  and  ludicrous  when  such  attempt  to 
enter  the  field  as  teachers.  A  good  example  of  the  blind  thus  at- 
tempting to  lead  the  blind  occurs  in  a  recent  number  of  a  contempo- 
rary and,  strangely  enough,  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  premiere  place. 
The  author,  who  is  wise  enough  to  hide  his  identity  under  a  nom 
de plume ^  tells  of  a  wide  angle  lens  of  **93  degrees  and  14  inch  focus,* 
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that  covered  an  18  x  16  plate  sharp  to  the  edges,  apparently  not  knowing 
that  that  was  not  93  degrees,  but  only  65  degrees.  Then  he  fitted 
it  into  an  8>^  x  6}^  camera,  and,  along  with  a  friend  who  was  also 
working  with  a  lens  of  90  degrees,  photographed  a  procession  thirty 
or  forty  yards  distant.  The  results,  he  says,  **were  somewhat  start- 
ling." **I  got  a  perfectly  lighted  sharp  negative,  and  th^  perspective 
as  near  correct  as  anything  I've  ever  seen,  and  the  figures  in  the  pic- 
ture, though  so  far  away  from  the  camera,  were  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  in  height,  and  I  was  working  with  a  wide  angle  of 
93  degrees."  And,  greater  wonder  still!  the  figures  in  his  companion's 
picture  were  barely  a  half -inch,  although  he  was  also  working  with 
an  angle  of  about  90  degrees.  This  ambitious  teacher  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  he  was  working,  not  with  an  angle  of  93  degrees,  but 
just  a  shade  over  ^^  degrees,  and  that  the  lens,  as  such,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Any  lens,  every  lens,  of  the  same  focal  length  and  on 
the  same  size  of  plate  would  have  given  exactly  the  same  angle,  the 
same  perspective  and  the  same  sized  figures. 

* 
In  a  recent  number  I  had  soniething  to  say  about  photographing 
the  ** naked,"  and  at  the  risk  of  being  called  **an  old  fogie  "  or  accused 
of  being  **behind  the  times"  must  again  utter  a  mild  protest  against  a 
fresh  offense  by  the  old  offender.  It  is  a  picture  of  an  entirely  nude 
child,  standing  on  a  sofa  and  drawing  a  kitten  towards  her  by  the 
front  paws.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it  as  it  is,  but  should  like 
to  ask.  Cut  bono?  Something  at  least  equally  attractive  could  have  been 
made  of  the  pretty  child;  and  something  that  could  not  bring  the 
blush  to  her  face  if  she  should  see  it  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  hence. 

♦  • 

* 

Bennetto,  of  photography  in  the  colors  of ?  fame,  continues  to 

bob  up  now  and  again,  but  surely  the  syndicate  that  was  said  to  have 
paid  him  ever  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  has  more  than  the  patience 
of  Job !  But  according  to  an  English  exchange  it  will  not  have  to  wait 
much  longer,  as  he  is  only  waiting  for  the  completing  of  the  American 
patent.  How  the  ten  cents  will  flow  into  the  patent  office  for  copies 
of  that  specification !  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  something  different  from 
the  ChsLSSSLgne  farrago  of  nonsense. 

What  is  JL  teleoptical  apparatus?  Nobody  knows:  and  as,  accord- 
ing to  a  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Bai/v  Telegraphy  it  has 
been  patented  by  Jan  Szozepanik,  a  Galician  schoolmaster,  and  yet 
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kept  a  secret,  it  may  not  amount  to  much.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  as- 
serted to  be  an  electrical  arrangement  by  which  anything  that  trans- 
pires in  front  of  a  box — a  kind  of  camera — at  one  end  of  a  wire,  can  be 
seen  by  looking  into  a  similar  box  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  no 
matter  how  great  the  distance  between  them.  If  anyone  doubts  this 
he  has  only  to  wait  till  1900,  and  then  go  to  the  great  French  Exposition 
where  Herr  S. — I  can't  spell  his  name  over  again — promises,  by  the  aid 
of  his  teleopticon,  in  conjunction  with  a  skiopticon,  to  show  to  10,000 
persons  the  maneuvers  of  the  French  army  and  navy  many  hundreds 
of  miles  distant  from  Paris.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  salt  is  cheap. 

«  m 

* 

Some  folk  understand  how  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  In- 
cidental to  a  little  **  law  plea"^  in  an  English  court  recently  it  came 
out  that  a  certain  R.  W.  Paul,  one  of  the  earlier,  though  not  by  any  means 
the  earliest,  exhibitors  of  animated  photographs,  was  actually  paid, 
for  a  nightly  **turn"  at  the  Alhambra,  probably  only  a  few  minutes 
each  night,  $330  per  week. 
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SOCIETE  PHOTOGRAPHIQUK  DU  NORD  DE  LA  FRANCE. 

We  notice  this  French  set  of  slides  mainly  because  it  more  cleat  ly  than  anything 
else  enables  us  to  realize  something  of  the  benefit  derived  by  American  members 
of  the  Exchange.  The  American  contributions  to  the  Exchange  are  far  from  per- 
fect, not  nearly  what  they  might  be,  or  what  they  are  gradually  coming  to;  but  the 
least  perfect  of  them — that  is,  the  poorest  set — is  on  the  whole  better  than  that  of  the 
Nord  Society. 

From  an  art  point  of  view  the  Nord  slides  are  well  to  the  front.  The  subjects 
are  well  selected  and  the  points  of  view  generally  well  chosen,  but  the  technique 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Of  the  100  slides  at  least  20  per  cent,  are  so  thin  as  to  give 
on  the  screen  little  more  than  faint  outlines.  About  40  per  cent,  are  a  little  better, 
but  sadly  wanting  in  contrast,  having  neither  high  light  or  deep  dark,  simply,  in 
fact,  various  degrees  of  gray,  no  matter  what  intensity  of  light  they  may  be  shown 
by.  Of  the  whole  100  only  two  have  the  faintest  indication  of  clouds,  while  in  most 
of  them  the  sky  is  represented  by  a  large  expanse  of  bare  glass.  Of  the  remaining 
20  per  cent.,  only  one.  No.  99,  "The  Goculzin  Mill,  near  Douai,"  is  really  worthy  of 
being  called  a  first-class  slide;  but  it  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  best  that  has 
appeared  in  the  exchange.  The  rest  are  simply  fairly  good  average  slides,  and  20 
per  cent,  is  too  small  a  showing. 

THE  ALBANY  CAMERA   CLUB. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Interchange,  and  for  years  after,  for  such  a 
set  of  slides  as  the  Albany  Club  sends  now  we  should  have  had  nothing  but  praise. 
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as  certainly  no  club  has  benefited  more  by  its  influence.  But,  as  year  after  year 
improvement  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  our  standard  gets  higher  and 
higher  until  things  that  would  have  formerly  passed  unnoticed  begin  to  be  regarded 
as  serious  faults. 

Dr.  VV.  F.  Cady's**Twg  of  a  Kind"  is,  both  from  an  artistic  and  technical  point 
of  view,  a  nearly  perfect  slide,  its  only  fault  being  the  clear  glass  sky.  The  author 
of  such  perfect  technique  should  not  be  content  till  he  overcomes  that  fault. 

£.  C.  FASOLDt*s  '*  Altamont  Falls"  is  also  a  fine  slide,  although  slightly  inclined 
to  the  clear  glassy  side,and  the  same  applies  to  the  technique  of  "Contemplation." 
only  more  so,  the  reflections  tnat  should  have  been  on  water  being  bare  clear  glass- 

L.  H.  Stewart  should  have  developed  "Hesitation"  a  little  farther.  **  A  Comer 
of  the  Pasture"  is  fine  and  "A  Race  for  the  Bridge"  hardly  any  thing  but  clear  glass. 

C.K.Coit's  "Buffalo  Wallow"  is  of  good  technique,but  the  expanse  of  baie  glass 
instead  of  sky  is  fatal. 

S.  C.  Main  is  afraid  of  both  exposure  and  development  and  gives  far  too  much 
bare  glass;  but  "Feeding  the  Chickens"  is  an  exception,  and  a  very  good  slide. 

T.  C.  Leutz's  "Whirlpool  Rapids"  is  a  fine  slide  with  a  natural  sky  and  almost 
as  good  is  "Looking  up  Bioadwa}*." 

C.  W.  Reynolds'  "Taghonic  Mountains"  and  the  two  "In  Washington  Park" 
should  be  studied  by  the  rest  of  the  members,  as  examples  of  the  value  of  good  skies, 
and  "Landcape  near  Petersburg."  to  see  how  much  even  perfect  technique  suffers 
for  want  of  it. 

W.  H.  Byington  does  very  good  work,  and  will  do  still  better  when  he  exposes 
just  a  little  longer,  and  especially  when  he  has  determined  never  to  make  a  slide 
without  a  sky.  "Three  of  Us"  is  effective,  and  "Was  It  a  Love  Story?"  a  really 
fine  slide. 

H.  P.  Moore's  is  not  so  afraid  of  fog  as  some  of  his  neighbors,  and  so  does 
really  fine  work,  but  "Leeds  Bridge"  is  an  exception.  It  is  both  underexposed 
and  underdeveloped,  and  includes  more  clear  glass  than  anything  else.  "Whit- 
tier's  Birthplace,"  with  a  suitable  sky,  would  have  been  a  first-class  slide. 

W.  H.  Stillman's  "Near  Loon  Lake"  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  first 
class  slide,  full  of  delicate  gradation  and  satisfactory  both  in  lighting  and  composi- 
tion. "Burdan  Lake"  is  a  beautiful  example  of  cloudland,  but  the  water  should 
have  been  other  than  clear  glass. 

SYRACUSE   CAMERA   CLUB. 

Gaylord  p.  Clark  shows  eight  slides,  all  ot  very  good  quality  both  in  art  and 
technique:  "Castle  Altenburg"  and  "Hangman's  Tower"  being  probably  the  best. 

H.  F.  Smith  is  also  well  to  the  front.  "Road  near  Jamesville"  is  very  fine,  and 
equally  so  "Skaneateles  Creek,"  but  "On  the  Road  to  Skaneateles"  is  too  much  on 
the  dear  glassy  side. 

H.  B.  Buele  shows  eighteen  slides,  some  of  them  from  negatives  by  Rev.  H.  B. 
Johnson,  taken  in  Japan.  Of  the  latter  "Mrs.  Johnson  and  Native  Girls"  is  an 
almost  perfect  slide*,  and,  but  for  the  bare  glass  sky,  "Washing  Day  "  would  be  in 
every  respect  as  good.  The  slides  from  his  own  negatives  are  ail  good.  "Our 
Pets"  and  "High  Bridge"  are  worthy  of  being  taken  as  object  lessons  of  what  to 
aim  at. 

Geo.  Timmins'  " King  Charles  Tower"  and  "A  Water  Mill"  are  both  beautiful 
slides,  but  on  the  clear  glassy  side,  especially  the  latter. 
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W.  H.  Olmstfd  shows  far  too  much  clear  glass.  His  subjects  are  well  selected 
and  the  slide  properly  masked,  but  he  is  too  much  afraid  of  fog.  In  *'A  Relic  of 
Syracuse'*  for  example,  although  in  the  sky  there  is  a  faint  indication  of  cloud,  on 
the  sheet  both  sky  and  water  are  simply  unbroken  white ;  with  a  longer  exposure 
and  proper  development  '*Not  Much  of  Anything"  would  be  a  fine  slide. 

E.  S.  Candek  should  have  shown  more  ot  his  work  if  it  is  all  as  good  as  '* Bash- 
ful Little  Ruth/'  which  is  really  fine. 

A.  E.  McChesney's  "The  Girls  We  Left  Behind"  is  wanting  in  contrast;  fully 
exposed  but  not  sufficiently  developed.  As  a  picture  the  pole  almost  growing  out 
of  the  head  of  one  of  the  girls  is  a  serious  fault. 

J.  I.  H.  Wright's  skies  are  all  clear  glass,  a  fact  which  largely  spoils  what  might 
have  been  a  series  of  very  fine  slides.  "Down  the  Village  Street"  is  an  exception, 
and  an  exceptionally  fine  slide.     The  same  may  be  said  of  *'Ye  Olden  Time." 

F.  L.  Mead's  "The  Geologist"  is  very  good  and  would  have  been  better  had  the 
sky  been  still  lower  in  tone. 

Dan  H.  Sweet's  "Moonlight  on  the  Lake"  is  a  fine  slide  in  every  respect;  but 

his  "Sunset"  does  not  sufficiently  convey  the  feeling.     It  is,  however,  a  good  slide. 

H.  P.  Smith's  "Interiors  of  Savings  Bank,"  from  negatives  by  H.  P.  Holmes, 

speak  well  for  both.     The  slides  are  as  near  as  possible  what  slides  ot  the  highest 

class  should  be. 

The  slide  makers  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club  are  well  to  the  fore  both  in  the 
art  and  the  technique,  the  essentials  of  a  really  excellent  lantern  slide ;  but  they,  or 
most  of  them,  do  not  yet  fully  realize  the  fact  that  much  clear  glass — once  a  virtue — 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  only  bare  glass  now  permissible  in  a  slide  are 
the  very  highest  lights,  and  in  a  good  picture  they  are  very  few.  A  good  slide 
should  include  every  degree  of  gradation  that  is  in  the  negative,  and  no  negative 
should  be  used  for  slide  making  that  does  not  include  at  least  dark,  half-dark,  mid- 
dle-tint, half-light,  and  light.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  no  matter  how 
otherwise  perfect  a  slide  may  be,  its  effect  will  be  utterly  spoiled  by  a  large  ex- 
panse of  bare  glass  in  lieu  of  a  suitable  sky.  For  that  clouds  are  not  essential,  al- 
though they  are  always  charming  and  are  easily  supplied  by  various  well-known 
methods;  but  where  the  slide  maker  does  not  care  to  take  even  that  little  trouble, 
he  should  at  least  tone  down  the  sky  to  something  like  what  it  is  in  nature. 

THE  ROCKFORD  CAMERA  CLUB. 

It  is  evident  that  slide  making  is  not  one  of  the  features  of  this  club,  as  the  fifty 
slides  are  contributed  by  only  four  members.  But  what  is  lacking  in  numbers 
is  more  than  made  up  for  by  ability,  as  of  the  whole  fifty  there  is  hardly  one  that, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have  met  with  the  highest  praise. 

But  the  standard  by  which  the  technique  of  a  slide  is  judged  has  been  gradually 
rising,  and  now  none  can  be  classed  as  first  rate  in  which  sky  or  water,  or  both,  are 
represented  by  bare  glass.  It  is  true  that  such  slides  still  elicit  the  applause  of  the 
average  crowd  of  spectators,  but  it  should  be  the  mission  of  the  artist  to  educate 
the  public,  and  no  slide  maker  should  be  satisfied  with  a  slide  that  does  not  pos- 
sess every  degree  of  gradation  that  is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hrrrick  shows  four  slides,  three  of  which  have  little  interest,  but  "William's 
Canyon"  is  a  good  subject  and  a  very  good  slide. 

*'Now  for  a  Swing,"  by  an  anonymous  contributor,  is  a  fine  slide,  and 
would  have  been  better  for  a  longer  development 
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M^.  BouRANG  is  credited  with  twenty-five,  ten  of  which  are  very  good  photo- 
micrographs. '*On  the  Kishwaukee'*  is  an  example  ot  a  slide  that  would  have  been 
in  eve*7  way  perfect  but  for  the  large  bare  glass— sky  and  water.  "A  Favorite  Re- 
sort" needed  a  longer  exposure ;  **The  Goslings'  Constitutional"  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  may  be.  From  an  art  point  of  \iew  Mr.  Bourang*s  work  is  fine,  and  when  he 
gets  sufilcient  courage  to  expose  longer,  so  as  to  have  no  bare  glass  on  his  slides — 
that  is,  except  the  very  highest  lights,  and  there  are  few  of  them  in  a  good  picture — 
they  will  be  equal  to  the  art. 

Dr.  Hanaforu  shows  twenty,  thirteen  from  negatives  by  himself  and  seven 
from  those  by  Mr.  Vroman.  What  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Bourang's  work  applies 
equally  to  this.  They  ate  all  clean,  clear,  beautiful  slides,  evidently  from  good  neg- 
atives, but  all  or  almost  all  with  much,  far  too  much  bare  glass.  "Kite  River"  and 
**  Near  Oregon"  may  be  cited  as  examples,  although  there  are  others  quite  as  good 
of  what,  but  for  the  bare  glass,  would  have  been  really  grand  slides. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Rockford  set  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  has  been  in 
circulation,  but  we  would  recommend  their  makers,  and  indeed  slide  makers  gen- 
erally, to  carefully  study  the  article ''Sunlight  in  Lantern  Slides"  on  page  60  of  our 
February  number. 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  CAMERA  CLUB. 

* 

This  club  does  better.  Its  f  fty  slides  represent  the  work  of  fifteen  members, 
and  the  emulation  arising  from  such  interest  in  the  work  has  told  very  favorably  on 
it  It  is  true  that  there  is  still  too  much  "summer  snowiness,"  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  in  most  sets. 

E.  M.Hulbert's"  First  Symptoms"  is  one  of  the  best  and  worst  in  the  lot.  The 
best  in  an  art  point  of  view ;  a  beautiful  idea  beautituUy  carried  out  so  far  as  the 
negative  was  concerned,  but  as  represented  in  the  slide  simply  white  and  black. 
With  sufficient  exposure,  this  would  have  been  the  gem  of  his  contribution.  "Lotus 
Pond"  is  very  different.  Here  there  is  no  clear  glass,  but  in  its  stead  ample  grada- 
tion all  through  the  scale,  and  it  is  an  excellent  slide. 

Ben  Way's  "Jack  and  Jill"  is  very  good  both  in  technique  and  art ;  and  almost  as 
much  may  be  said  of  G.  J.  Turnbull's  "River  Road." 

G.  C.  Atwbll's  "Loading  Up"  is  an  example  of  what  only  wants  suitable  clouds 
printed  in  to  make  it  perfect.     This  applies  to  several  other  slides  of  his. 

J.  A.  Lewis*  "Sweetness"  is  pretty,  and  " Desolation"  fine,  but " Near  Colebrook" 
IS  his  best  slide. 

W.  J.  Bacon's  "Boating  on  the  Lake"  is  fiat  and  weak,  and  shows  gray  on  the 
screen,  and  the  same  applies  to  "Bermuda  Express,"  by  F.  H.  Johnston. 

E.  P.  SwASCY  deseives  credit  for  showing  the  only  landscape  with  good  clouds. 
It  is  "In  Walnut  Park,"  of  good,  very  good  technique,  but  would  have  been  better, 
from  an  art  point  of  view,  for  more  foreground. 

James  Shepard  neither  exposes  or  develops  long  enough.  "Michigan  Roses"  are 
simply  clear  glass  contrasted  by  one  tone  of  gray. 

£.  T.  Porter's  "Moonlight  Effect,"  is  charming  and  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved.    Very  good  too  are  his  "Dairy  Maid"  and  "Butter  Made." 

The  other  contributors  w  hom  we  have  not  noticed  are  all  in  the  same  boat ;  what 
applies  to  one  applies  to  all.  Underexposure  resulting  in  bare  glass  and  utter  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  true  tonality. 
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[We  believe  tbat  correspondents  would  not  willingly  give  us  unnecessary  trouble ;  but  there 
are  some  who,  although  every  word  of  their  communications  is  easily  readable,  exhibit,  by  way 
of  signature,  something  that  is  utterly  fUegible.  The  vain  attempt  to  decipher  such  occupy 
much  time  that  we  c^n  ill  spare,  and  as  at  best  it  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  our  guess  is  as  often 
or  oftener  wrong  than  right.  Where  a  reply  is  necessary,  an  addressed  envelope  would  most 
easily  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  we  may  hint  that  the  upper  right-hand  corner  should  not  be 
vacant.] 

Concerning  "  Our   Portfolio  " 

From  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  "Our  Portfolio,"  and  from  the  many 
letters  and  other  and  more  substantial  expressions  of  thanks,  we  know  tbat  it  has 
been  found  helpful,  not  to  the  beginners  only  but  to  many  of  the  more  experienced 
photographers. 

We  have  long  felt  that  helpful  as  it  has  proved,  it  might  be  made  more  so  if  we 
could  only  hit  on  some  method  by  which  the  criticisms  and  the  reproductions  of  such 
pictures  as  were  either  worthy  of  it  or  that  might  serve  as  object  lessons  could  appear 
in  the  same  number.  But  this,  after  due  consideration  and  for  many  reasons,  was 
decided  to  be  impracticable.  The  engraver  is  not  always  ready  to  start  on  a  batch 
of  prints  the  moment  he  receives  them,  and  readers  who  send  prints  for  criticism 
would  not  care  to  wait  a  month  longer  than  they  do  at  present. 

Then  it  is  not  always  that  when  a  block  comes  from  the  engraver  it  is  possible, 
or  at  least  convenient,  to  insert  it  in  the  first  number  after  its  arrival.  There  are 
other  sources  from  which  we  have  to  draw  our  illustrations.  In  the  March  num- 
ber, for  example,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  show  the  kind  of  pictures  that  had  been 
honored  at  the  Pittsburg  Salon  and  Exhibition,  and  consequently  hardly  one  of  the 
illustrations  made  for  that  number  found  a  place  in  it. 

The  letter  of  Lawrence  Whitcomb  on  page  140  of  our  March  number,  and  our 
append  thereto,  seem  to  have  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis,  and  brought  us  a  large 
number  of  suggestions,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

The  simplest  and  consequently  the  best,  if  really  efficient,  appears  to  be  that  by 
John  A.  Grant,  of  Cornwall,  Ont.,  which  was  simply  to  let  each  reproduced  picture 
bear  a  number  indicating  the  month  and  year,  otherwise  the  number  of  the  journal 
in  which  the  criticism  appears.  Thus  a  picture  appearing  in,  say,  June  or  July, 
and  having  on  its  margin  3-98,  a  reader  would  at  once  know  that  the  criticism  ap- 
peared in  the  March  numbei. 

But  simple  and  suitable  as  it  otherwise  is,  there  is  one  objection  that  cannot  be 
easily  overcome.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  something  to  come  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour;  even  after  the  matter  for  any  particular  n^imber  is  in  type  and  re- 
vised, and  room  for  it  can  only  be  found  by  letting  something  else  stand  over.  What 
that  something  shall  be  is  a  question  of  circumstances;  but  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
a  page  or  so  of  the  Portfolio,  the  dates  would  of  course  be  upset. 
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For  that  and  other  reasons  we  have  coxpe  to  the  conclosion  that  the  system  as 
outlined  by  our  correspondent  Lawrence  Whitcomb  will  be  on  the  whole  the  best; 
and  our  readers  will  see  that  we  have  made  a  beginning  by  numbering  each  pair 
of  prints  noticed  in  this  number ;  so  that  hereafter  the  criticism  of  every  illustration 
that  bears  a  number  will  be  found  under  the  same  number  m  the  magazine. 

We  may  say  that  there  are  at  present  on  hand  quite  a  number  of  pictures  en- 
graved before  this  system  was  adopted,  and  when  they  appear  it  will  of  course  be 
without  numbers.  Then,  as  we  already  said,  many  of  our  pictures  are  drawn  from 
other  sources,  and  will  also  appear  without  numbers,  and  of  those,  as  heretofore, 
we  shall  generally  have  something  to  say  under  the  heading  "Our  Pictures." 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism— «<>/  more  than  ttvo  at  one  //»itf— should  be  addressed  to  DR.  John 
NICOL,  Tiosra  Centre,  N  K.,  and  vdll  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  posta^fe ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repror 
duce  any  of  them  in  THE  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 


No.  I.  John  Hanna. — "Bubbles^*  is  too  bright  and  sunny  a  subject  for  such 
dark  printing.  The  composition  and  lighting  are  fine  and  would  have  made  a 
charming  picture  but  for  the  obtrusive  distracting  series  of  parallel  horizontal  lines 
formed  by  the  flower  stand  on  which  the  girl  is  seated.  Repetition  is  always  risky, 
but  when  so  pronounced  as  this  it  is  offensive. 

2.  F.  T.  Crump. — A  freight  car  very  imperfectly  photographed  and  filling  the 
entire  print  was  not  worth  printing  and  is  not  worth  criticising.  We  can  only  say 
it  is  a  waste  of  material. 

3.  H.  W.  Putnam  sends  three  prints  from  negatives  exposed  by  moonlight. 
Two  are  very  much  underexposed,  and  one  fairly  good ;  but  what  is  the  object? 
Moonlight  pictures  are  no  longer  curiosities,  and  the  best  are  not  equal  to  good  day- 
light exposures.     They  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to.  warrant  their  reproduction. 

4.  E.  Enander  apparently  does  not  read  the  journal .  carefully  enough  to  know 
that  prints  for  criticism  should  be  sent  direct,  and  not  more  than  two  at  one  time. 
Of  the  half  dozen  we  can  notice  only  two.  '*Snap  Shot"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a 
subject  not  worth  photographing.  A  sheet  of  water,  with  breaking  waves,  and  a 
few  upiight  posts  in  the  middle  distance;  a  bare  dark  foreground  and  an  equally 
bare  sky,  and  nothing  more.  "Waitress"  is  quite  as  much  a  waste  of  material. 
A  few  patches  of  white  beginning  quite  at  the  top  of  the  print  and  going  almost 
to  the  bottom,  and  all  the  rest  simply  black.  The  white  patches  are  a  bit  of  a 
white  cap,  the  half  of  a  womans'  face,  some  white  ruffles  where  the  shoulders  should 
be,  and  the  rest  cannot  be  made  out.  Three  or  four  times  the  exposure  should 
have  been  given. 

5.  N.  R.  EwAN. — "A  Snow  Vista"  and  "Stop  the  Jade"  are  very  good  photo- 
graphs, but  have  no  claim  to  be  pictures ;  that  is,  they  are  simple  reproductions  of 
bits  of  nature  that  convey  no  idea,  make  no  suggestion  or  do  aught  to  create  a 
thought    Having  so  well  mastered  the  technique  of  photography  our  correspondent 
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should  learn  how  to  employ  the  knowledge  to  the  making  of  pictures.  Robinson's 
** Picture  Making  by  Photography"  would  be  helpful;  or  he  might  with  advantage 
study  "Beginners'  Column"  in  our  June,  July,  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber numbers  for  1895. 

6.  Bernard  B.  Wolff  is  trying  to  make  pictures  by  photography,  and  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  "The  Young  Farmer/*  a  prize  picture  at  a  recent  exhibition, 
and  worthy  of  the  honor,  would  have  been  stronger  if  the  rake,  or  whatever  the  im- 
plement the  boy  is  using  may  be,  had  been  a  little  more  upright,  at  an  angle  say, 
of  thirty-eight  degrees  instead  of,  as  it  is,  about  sixty -five  degrees.  "Last  Good- 
Bye,"  except  for  want  of  sufficient  contrast  in  the  lighting,  is  also  a  very  successful 
attempt  at  picture  making.  There  is  a  story  to  tell,  an  idea  to  be  conveyed  or  an 
emotion  to  be  excited,  and  every  one  of  the  many  lines  help  in  the  production  of  the 
desired  effect.     We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  both. 

7.  W.  F.  SiDELiNGER  sends  three  snow  scenes,  only  two  of  which  we  can  notice. 
"Beacon  Street  Mall"  is  a  little  wanting  in  contrast,  as  if  pripted  from  a  too  weak  nega- 
tive, and  has  been  photographed  from  a  point  too  near  the  middle  of  the  road.  It 
has,  however,  so  many  excellent  qualities  that  if  our  correspondent  would  intensify 
the  negative  and  send  another  print  we  should  be  glad  to  reproduce  it.  "View  of 
State  House'*  is  also  a  little  wanting  in  contrast,  but  excellent  in  composition;  the 
way  in  which  the  eye  is  led  up  to  the  objective  point  by  the  winding  path  being  pe- 
culiarly effective.  It  should  have  been  more  carefully  trimmed,however,  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  building  being  considerably  off  the  plumb. 

8.  S.  L.  Church's  "This  Night  I  Lay  Me  Down  To  Sleep'*  is  technically  an  ex- 
cellent photograph,  but  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  shows  lack  of  sufiQcient  thought. 
A  child  kneeling  at  the  side  of  a  full  sized  double  bed  does  not  convey  the  same 
idea,  or  convey  it  so  beautfuUy  as  would  the  same  child  kneeling  beside  its  own  lit- 
tle cot,  and  then  the  arrangement  should  have  been  such  as  would  have  prevented 
the  merging  into  each  other  of  the  white  dress  and  the  equally  white  bedcover.  The 
conception  is  fine  and  when  more  thoughtfully  carried  out  the  picture  may  be 
equally  so. 

9.  E.  S.  AND  E.  A.  Wheat  LEY. — "We  Twa  Hae  Paidl'd  in  the  Burn'*  should  have 
been  "John  Anderson,  My  Jo,  John  ;*'  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  meet,  even  after 
a  long  separation,  she  is  not  expected  to  "stand"  her  pint-stoup,  or  to  "tak*  a  right 
gude  willie-waught" ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  picture,  a  good  idea  very  well  car- 
ried out.  Composition  and  lighting  are  satisfactory,  but  we  should  have  lowered 
the  picture  on  the  wall  so  as  to  have  a  dark  behind  the  light  of  the  gentleman  s 
head.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  given  the  necessary  detail  without  forcing  de- 
velopment to  the  extent  of  making  the  lady's  face  too  white  and  textureless,  and  the 
two  spots  of  light  above  her  head  should  have  been  removed,  as  they  tend  to  draw 
the  eye  from  her  face.  In  spite  of  those  faults  it  is  a  fine  picture  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

10.  Janet  M.  IIonig  sends  a  very  pretty  photograph,  almost  a  picture.  The 
scene  is  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Vermont.  Two  figures  are  seated 
at  the  base  oi  a  brick  pile,  a  monument,  on  one  of  the  bricks  of  which  a  third  fig- 
ure is  carving  the  name  of  his  girl.  The  photograph  does  not  tell  us  that,  however, 
but  suggests,  and  suggests  very  well,  the  idea  that  he  is  watching  some  one  on  the 
other  side,  hence  we  have  called  it  "Watching."  Development  and  printing  are  very 
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good.     Miss  Honig  has  begun  very  well,  but  we  shall  by  and  by  expect  to  see  her 
represent  sky  better  than  by  white  paper. 

11.  W.  H.  Roberts'  "Nature  and  Art/'  a  foreground  of  water  and  rock,  a  water- 
tall  in  the  middle  distance,  and  an  iron  bridge  in  the  distance,  is  a  good  subject 
from  a  bad  point  of  view.  There  are  five  well  defined  horizontal  lines  running 
right  across  the  picture,  which  deprive  it  of  the  picturesque  appearance  that  it 
would  have  had  from  a  suitable  point  of  view.  **A  Qaiet  Morning,"  a  number  of 
cows,  some  standing,  some  lying  down,  but  scattered  all  over  the  print,  is  mucht 
too  deeply  printed,  and  has  too  much  bare  foreground.  Lighter  printed  and  with 
a  third  of  the  foreground  trimmed  off,  it  would  be  better,  but  the  uninteresting 
bams  on  the  left  bulk  too  largely  and  the  cattle  are  too  much  scattered. 

12.  C.  G.  Moore's  ''Letter  to  Papa"  has  only  one  fault,  but  it  is  a  serious  one; 
the  far.  too  obtrusive  chair  in  which  the  child  sits.  Pose,  lighting  and  ever^^thing 
else  are  satisfactory,  but  do  as  we  will  the  big  chair  vill  attract  our  attention. 

13.  E.  A.  Coles.— "Through  the  Woods"  and  "A  Quiet  Spot"  are  rather  gray 
prints  from  apparently  good  negatives.  He  should  have  got  better  results  on  velox 
paper.  They  are  snow  scenes,  but  of  no  particular  interest,  and  from  the  exag- 
gerated foregrounds  and  near  objects  it  is  evident  that  the  lens  is  of  two  shoit  fo- 
cus  for  the  size  of  plate  employed. 

14.  H.C.Wilson. — "Home,  Sweet  Home"  would  have  been  better  as  an  up- 
right; and  the  dark  horizontal  line  running  nearly  across  the  middle  distance  is  a 
serious  fault.  A  very  great  improvement  would  have  been  a  trodden  path  from  the 
foreground  to  the  gate  on  the  left.  A  longer  exposure  and  a  developer  weak  in  re- 
ducer would  have  represented  the  snow  as  difterent  from  a  mass  of  cotton.  Those 
may  seem  little  things,  but  they  often  make  all  the  difference  between  a  mere  pho- 
tograph and  a  picture.  Otherwise  the  composition  and  lighting  are  very  good, 
and  our  correspondent  has  missed  making  a  good  picture  for  want  of  a  little  more 
thinking  before  exposure.  "A  Moonlight  Night  in  Winter"  is  a  misnomer.  A 
moonlit  landscape,  whether  in  winter  or  summer,  is  a  mass  of  lights  and  shadows, 
but  here  we  have  neither;  the  highest  light  being  little  more  than  a  middle  tint^ 
certainly  not  as  white  as  a  half  light,  and  the  darkest  only  a  little  beyond  half  dark.. 
It  looks  like  a  print  from  a  too  weak  negative  and  has  no  pictorial  merit. 

15.  C.  O.  Boston. — "Returning  From  a  Sail,"  with  an  inch  and  a  half  of  a  fairly 
good  sky,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  of  fairly  good  water,  and  a  sailboat  in  the 
right  middle  distance ,  from  its  very  high  horizon  looks  as  if  the  water  was  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  the  boat  on  a  toboggan  slide.  One-half  of  the  water  trimmed  off 
would  impiove  it;  but  the  spots  of  high-light,  especially  those  in  front  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  boat,  especially  as  they  have  no  visible  source,  are  untrue  and  arti> 
ficial;  and  as  art  that  is  seen  is  no^  art,  they  should  not  have  been  there.  "Into 
the  Darkness  and  Hush  of  Night"  is  more  ambitious,  and  lighter  printed  would 
be  much  more  effective.  A  beautiful  moonlit  sky  with  a  fairly  natural  light  on  the 
rippling  water,  and  a  solitary  boatman  plying  the  oar  in  the  center  of  the  light. 
But  why  trim  it  so  as  to  lay  the  horizon  line  at  an  angle  of  about  five  degrees? 

16.  Arthur  L.  Loveless. — "The  Bend  of  the  River"  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
selected,  of  little  interest.  A  mass  of  foliage  on  the  right,  a  smaller  mass  on  the 
left,  a  foreground  of  uninteresting  and  not  vety  good  water,  and  the  opposite  bank 
a  straight  line  running  almost  horizontally  more  than  two  thirds  across.    "Spring'* 
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is  very  much  better ;  indeed  a  really  good  picture,  and  another  proof  of  the  value 
for  pictorial  work  of  lenses  of  long  focus,  as,  presuming  that  both  were  taken  by 
the  same  lens,  the  base  line  of  this  includes  an  angle  of  only  two-thirds  that  of  the 
other — a  fact  that  of  itself  makes  very  much  of  the  difference.  It  is  simply  a  road 
winding  among  a  few  trees,  but  one  can  almost /^d*/  that  the  birds  are  singing  and 
the  buds  about  to  burst.  The  only  improvement  that  we  can  suggest  would  be  lo- 
cal reduction  on  the  negative  so  as  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  path,  which  is  too  white ; 
but  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

17.  W.  N.  Vreeland.— ^The  Cow-Yard"  is  about  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  worth  photographing.  '*A  Moonlight  Effect" 
is  a  pretty  sky  but  an  uninteresting  foreground,  and  the  print  does  not  really  pos- 
sess a  suggestion  of  moonlight. 

18.  W.  DKARDEN.--"The  Road  Through  the  Wood"  is  a  good  photograph,  but  not 
satisfactory  as  a  picture,  and  the  more  it  is  studied  the  less  so  it  appears.  *  There 
is  too  much  entrance  and  too  little  load,  the  former  occupying  about  two-thirds  of 
the  foreground;  and  instead  of  concentration,  the  two  nearly  equal  masses  of  high 
light,  on  the  road  and  the  left  bank,  seem  to  be  contending  for  the  supremacy*. 
It  is  a  good  photograph,  a  recoid  of  facts,  but,  like  the  classical  knife  grinder,  has 
no  story  to  tell ;  nothing  to  suggest. 

19.  Arthur  T,  Bolton. — The  portrait  is,  or  rather  would  have  been,  very  good 
indeed  if  the  lady  had  had  the  usual  pair  of  hands,  but  to  cut  them  off  at  the  wrists 
makes  it  simply  ludicrous,  unworthy  of  enlarging  or  anything  else.  It  is  a  pity, 
too,  because  the  expression  and  drapery  are  fine. 

20.  Wilson  F.  Isaacs. — *'Chums"  is  not  nearly  good  enough  for  reproduction. 
You  should  try  and  do  better  than  two  girls  grinning,  out  of  focus,  and  with  white 
against  the  white  and  black  against  the  black  of  the  background. 

21.  J.  F.  SuNiT  sends  four  prints  in  spite  of  our  oft-repeated  statement  that  we 
will  not  notice  more  than  two.  **  Wayside  Chat,"  is  a  snow  scene  that  the  more  we 
examine  the  better  we  like.  Composition,  lighting,  and  indeed  everything,  includ- 
ing the  figures  and  their  place  in  the  picture,  are  good.  Equally  good,  although 
not  quite  so  attractive,  is  **  Breaking  the  Road"  ;  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  re- 
producing both  to  show  how  readily  snow  lends  itself  to  pictorial  work  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  know  how  to  manage  it. 

22.  D.  J.  Harnick. — '*The  Goldsmith"  is  a  good  conception,  well  arranged,  but  a 
poor  photograph  of  what  was  wont  to  be  called  the  *'soot  and  whitewash  variety." 
Underexposure  is  the  cause.  Try  again,  and  expose  long  enough  to  get  something 
between  white  and  black.  We  are  quite  certain  the  workbench  was  not  as  white 
as  the  woikman's  shirt,  and  yet  they  are  both  represented  by  white  paper. 

23.  Louis  A.  Dyar. — "Sunset  After  a  Storm"  does  not,  to  us,  in  any  sense  con- 
vey the  idea.  It  is  simply  a  great  wedge  of  absolute  black;  in  Biblical  language, 
*•  without  form,  and  void,"  and  no  amount  of  study  will  help  us  to  find  anything 
in  it.  *'  Eating  Bread  and  Milk"— surely  you  could  have  found  a  better  title — is  very 
different.  It  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  tells  it  unmistakably.  As  a  photograph  it 
would  have  been  better  for  a  longer  exposure,  and  as  a  picture  it  would  have  gained 
in  simplicity,  always  a  valuable  feature,  if  the  cupboard  door  had  been  closed.  The 
lights  inside  are  not  needed,  and  are  a  little  distracting. 

24.  Framil. — *'The  Park  Gate"  is  a  very  good  photograph,  with  the  printed  in 
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sky  a  little  too  pronounced.     It  is  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  picture;  but 
an  excellent  example  of  photography  as  a  recorder  ot  facts. 

25.  Lawrence  Whitcomb.— "The  Harvest"  is  an  excellent  photograph  and 
good  picture ;  the  one  fault  being  a  little  too  close  a  repetition  of  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  stooks  in  the  middle  distance  and  the  foliage  in  the  distance.  We  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  horizon  had  been  more  pronouncedly  broken  up. 
** Peek-a-boo!"  like  the  other,  has  only  one  fault;  the  series  of  vertical  lines  caused 
by  the  books  in  the  upper  right  corner.  It  might,  also,  with  advantage,  have  been 
printed  a  little  lighter.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  white  dress  is  very  fine, 
but  even  while  enjoying  it  and  admiring  the  natural  expression,  so  beautifully  re- 
produced, the  prominent  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  will  attract  attention.  We 
have  often  said  that  what  does  not  help  hinders,  and  this  is  an  apt  illustration. 

26.  N.  E.  Arnold  sends  another  copy  of  "Approach  of  Evening,"  a  little  better 
than  that  noticed  in  February ;  but  still  it  does  not  convey,  to  us  at  least,  the 
intended  feeling.  "Neshaming  in  Winter"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  snow  scene, 
although  it  conveys  no  particular  impression  or  has  no  story  to  tell. 

27.  F.  M.  Van  Dewqort. — ^We  have  often  said  that  a  picture  should  suggest  more 
than  it  shows,  but  the  "Portrait  Study"  shows  too  little  to  suggest  much.  A  por- 
tion of  the  upper  fall  of  a  dress,  a  little  of  a  neck  and  less  of  a  cheek,  with  an  ear, 
and  all  the  rest  simply  blackened  paper.  It  does  not,  to  us,  suggest  anything. 
But  it  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  "Elmwood 
Park"  has  absolutely  nothing  in  its  favor.  Three  and  a  half  parts  of  foliage  behind 
five  and  three-quarter  parts  uf  bare  water,  three  youngsters  huddled  close  to  one 
side,  and  scattered  lights  every wheie  make  as  meaningless  a  photograph  as  we 
have  ever  seen.  Why  the  same  photographer  could  be  the  author  of  both  is  a 
puzzle.  The  former  is  full  of  purpose,  although  insufiSciently  carried  out,  while  the 
latter  not  only  is  witbout  motff^  but  as  a  photograph  is  utterly  spoiled  by  the  scat- 
tering all  over  its  surface  of  lights  of  equal  value. 

28.  A.  R.  L.  Leland.— We  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  "A  Drizzly  Night'* 
It  is  a  print,  a  little  too  dark,  from  a  negative  taken  in  a  city  street  at  10  p.  m.  in  a 
pouring  rain —with  an  exposure  of  twenty -two  minutes.  When  such  photographs 
were  curiosities  there  was  an  interest  attached  to  them  on  tnat  account;  but  they 
are  not  so  now,  and  to  deserve  attention  they  must  possess  something  that  this  has 
not.  The  fault  in  the  first  place  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  lens.  It  was  of  very 
much  too  short  a  focus  for  this  purpose ;  crowding  far  too  much  into  the  space,  and 
exaggerating  near  and  diminishing  distant  objects.  If  our  correspondent  will  turn 
to  page  468  of  our  volume  for  1896,  "The  Embankment,"  it  will  show  exactly, 
by  contrast,  what  we  mean.  That  little  picture  tells  its  story  admirably,  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  distracting  matter.  If  he  had  made  an  upright  instead  of  a  hori- 
zontal, the  angle  would  have  been  considerably  less,  and  the  picture  improved,  but 
good  work  of  this  kind  requires  a  lens  of  much  longer  focus.  As  it  is,  it  would  be 
improved  by  lighter  printing  and  trimming  off  at  least  half  of  the  excessive  fore- 
ground. 

29.  Tom  Garber's  two  prints,  "Popping  Corn,"  are  better  in  conception  than 
execution.  The  girls  are  too  closely  bunched  together ;  the  lighting  is  too  flat,  the 
exposure  too  short  and  the  negatives  too  weak. 

30.  E.  S.  Wilson. — The  portrait  has  just  one  fault— underexposure.  This  has 
necessitated  the  forcing  of  development  so  as  to  make  the  contrast  between  the  light 
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and  darks  far  too  violent.  Otherwise  it  is  veiy  fine;  in  fact,  the  man  himself,  ra- 
ther than  a  mere  presentment.  "Dolly's  Asleep"  is  in  conception  and  execution 
admirable^  and  from  a  technical  point  of  view  we  have  rarely  seen  a  white  dress  so 
well,  and  never  seen  one  better,  repioduced.  Its  light  and  shade  and  its  transpar- 
ency are  charming,  and  its  simple  and  beautiful  story  is  charmingly  told.  We  shall 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 


Our  Table. 

Camera  Notes. — It  required  courage  on  the  part  of  one  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Eickemeyer,  and,  as  it  were,  enter  into  competition  with  his  "Vesper  Bells," 
but  Berg  has  done  it,  and  his  "Coquette"  m  this  number  tully  justifies  it.  The 
two  pictures,  as  different  as  night  is  from  day,  are  equal  in  so  far  as  each  is  the 
highest  of  its  kind;  a  picture  in  the  truest  seTnse  of  the  word  and  one  in  which  new 
beauties  are  to  be  found  every  time  it  is  lovingly  looked  upon.  The  only  possible 
fault  we  can  find  with  the  "Coquette"  is  its  title.  The  expression  reveals  a  soul 
above  coquetry,  and  the  pose,  deriving  such  strength  and  power  from  the  vertical 
line  of  the  arm,  far  too  noble  to  be  consistent  with  weakness  or  vanity.  To  us  it 
is  "The  Treasure  of  the  Home,"  and  a  never-ending  source  of  suggestion  of  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  possession.  We  understand  that  the  spinsters  in  a  State  not 
far  from  New  York  are  agitating  for  the  passing  of  a  law  for  the  taxing  of  bache- 
lors, and  beliove  that  they  would  much  sooner  and  much  better  reach  the  desired 
goal  by  giving  to  every  bachelor  in  the  State  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  picture. 

Craig  Annan's  "Lombardy  Pastoral"  is  to  us  more  a  decorative  panel  than  a 
picture,  but  one  that  shows  the  hand  of  a  master  in  every  line. 

In  addition  to  the  illustrations — which  are  a  mine  of  artistic  wealth  to  those  who 
care  to  study  ttiem — this  fourth  number  ol  Camera  Notes  contains  some  interesting 
and  useful  articles,  all  of  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  publication  com- 
mittee. 

DiPHENAL. — W.  J.  Matheson  &  Company  send  a  sample  of  this,  still  another  new 
developer,  for  which  many  good  qualities  are  claimed.  It  is  a  one  solution  devel- 
oper, in  a  concentrated  form,  one-twentieth  more  or  less ;  and  from  the  only  trial  we 
have  had  time  to  make,  seems  to  give  negatives  of  great  beauty  and  excellent 
printing  quality.  We  shall  put  it  to  the  test  of  practical  work,  and  have  moietosay 
about  it  in  our  next. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

Editors  ^  The  American  Amateur  Photographer. 

Gentlemen:  Do  you  care  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  advisability 
of  copyrighting  all  the  photographs  they  may  exhibit  for  fear  of  their  being  used  by 
unprincipled  persons  in  undesirable  ways?  If  a  simple  statement  gf  my  experi- 
ence will  be  of  benefit  to  others,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  I  received  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  W.  T.  Hoxie,  of  Deerfield,  Wis.,  editor  of  The  Photo  Review,  for  a 
copy  of  my  picture,  "The  Magic  Crystal,"  to  be  used  as  an  illustration  in  his  De- 
cember number.     He  referred  to  the  Detroit  exhibition  at  which  that  photograph 
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received  an  award,  and  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  publish  in  his  magazine  repro- 
ductions of  the  prize  pictures.  This  I  gave  permission  in  definite  terms,  but  I  was 
much  surprised  to  see  in  his  January  number  the  illustration  accompanied  by  a 
notice  that  copies  of  the  picture  were  for  sale  by  him.  He  did  not  even  state  that 
the  copies  were  made,  not  from  my  plate,  but  from  his  reproduction,  and  he  has, 
of  course,  never  suggested  compensating  me  in  any  way  for  the  use  of  my  work.  I 
wrote  immediately  to  Mr.Hoxie,  asking  him  whether,  before  I  made  the  matter  pub- 
lic, he  could  offer  any  excuse  for  his  unwarranted  use  of  my  picture.  In  his  reply 
he  simply  ignores  my  protest  that  my  permission  was  clearly  g^ven  for  the  use  of 
the  picture  only  as  an  illustiation  for  his  magazine.  He  says  that  my  permission 
gave  him  "the  sole  right  to  publish  the  picture"  ;  that  it  was  not  copyrighted  and 
cannot  now  be  copyrighted,  which  is,  of  course,  true;  and  winds  up  with  a  threat 
that  I  had  better  let  the  matter  drop  or  else  I  **may  meet  with  opposition  should  I 
ever  wish  any  of  my  productions  printed  hereafter."  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Beach  that 
under  the  common  law  of  Wisconsin  I  could  hold  Mr.  Hoxie  liable  for  damages  for 
using  my  picture  in  any  way  except  the  one  for  which  I  gave  my  consent,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  a  lawsuit.  I  am  only  in  hopes  that  my  experience  may 
save  other  photographers  from  making  a  similar  mistake  in  the  future.     I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  Mathilde  Weil. 

Pkiladeiphta^  March  ij. 

[We  gladly  print  our  correspondent's  letter,  although  we  believe  her  experience 
to  be  unique ;  as  there  can  be  but  few  editors  or  publishers  with  so  little  self -re. 
spect,  so  hazy  a  sense  of  justice  and  so  little  regard  for  their  own  self-interest,  as 
to  print  and  offer  for  sale  copies  of  pictures  that  they  had  been  permitted  to  repro- 
duce in  their  magazines ;  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
test of  their  authors,  even  although  such  pictures  had  not  been  copyrighted. — Eds.] 


The  Powder  Process. 

Sirs:  Thanks  for  the  English  Amateur  Photographer  containing  an  attack 
by  P.  EUiff  on  my  little  article  **  Intensification"  by  the  powder  process  in  your  Feb- 
ruary number,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  reprinted  in  that  journal., 

The  ** I  know  it  all"  critic's  criticism  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  "a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thmg,"  and  shows  that  he  has  never  wrought  the  proc- 
ess in  America.  It  shows  also  that  he  is  one  of  those  **follow  the  leader"  operators 
who  do  a  thing  because  somebody  else  has  recommended  it,  without  tioubling  him- 
self about  the  why;  who»  if  they  can  master  the  modus  operandi <A  a  process,  care 
nothing  about  the  rationale  thereof.  Collodion  both  below  and  above  may  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  film  was  to  he  stripped;  but  surely  it  doesn't  need  a  very  big  brain  to 
understand  that  if  light  renders  the  film  insoluble  it  will  take  a  sufficient  grip 
<A  the  powder.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  W.  Scott. 


Society  News. 

The  Norfolk  Camera  Club.— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  photographers  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  have  started  a  camera  club,  with  thirty  members.  The  officers  are: 
President,  Dr.  Rawdan  Barrett;  Vice-President,  Walter  N.  Taylor;  Treasurer,  H. 
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N.  White:  and  Secretary,  C.  R.  Mackinnie,  of  269  Holt  street.    We  hope  the  new 
club  will  be  a  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  progress. 

The  Omaha  Camera  Club  is  now  comfortably  settled  in  its  new  quarters  at 
431-2-3  Ramage  Building,  Fifteenth  and  Harney  streets,  where  amateurs  visiting 
the  city  during  the  forthcoming  Exposition,  or  members  of  other  clubs,  at  any  time 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  and  have  the  usual  privileges  extended  to  them,  including 
ample  facilities  for  development,  etc. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are:  President,  M.  G.  Landes;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mr.  Wilson  and  F.  M.  Van  Dervoort;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Radcliffe;  and  Secretary, 
H.  H.  Beale,  431  Ramage  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Newark  (Ohio)  Camera  Club.— We  are  glad  to  add  Newark,  O.,  to  the  list  of 
those  localities  in  which  photography  thrives  and  where  photographers  realize  the  ad- 
vantage that  is  to  be  gained  by  union.  The  Newark  Camera  Club  has  been  started 
with  a  charter  membership  ot  fourteen,  including  some  of  the  prize  takers  in  several 
recent  exhibitions,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  better  still,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
professional  photographers  of  the  place.  The  inaugural  officers  are:  President, 
Clarence  H.  White;  Vice-President,  Miss  Daisy  Cherry;  Secretary,  Miss  Emma 
Spencer;  Treasurer,  Frank  Miller.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  publish  anything 
of  interest  that  the  energetic  Secretary  may  be  kind  enough  to  send  us. 

The  Provideace  (R.  I.)  Camera  Club  —At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  club  the 
members  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  portraits  and  groups  suc- 
cessfully taken  by  acetylene  as  the  illuminant.  The  generator  employed  was  the 
"Buffington,"  various  sizes  of  which  are  made  by  the  Buffington  Gas  Company,  of 
Providence,  and  its  working  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  was  managed  by 
George  A.  Jencks,  and  with  a  cluster  of  jets  gave  a  brilliantly  beautiful  light.  The 
camera  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pierce,  a  professional  photographer,  whofonnd 
after  a  few  trials  the  exposures  of  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds  resulted  in  first-clasa 
negatives. 

The  Camera  Club  of  this  city  during  the  month  of  March  held  the  reg^ilar  club 
meeting  on  March  8,  consisting  mostly  of  routine  business ;  and  in  the  daytime  at  the 
rooms,frora  March  9  to  19  inclusive,  an  Exhibition  of  Prints,  the  work  of  Eugene 
Lee  Ferguson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  was  appreciated,  his  treatment  of  fig- 
ure studies  being  especially  orginal  and  effective. 

On  March  18  the  yearly  auction  sale  occurred,  and  aroused  the  mterest  of  the 
members  in  the  usual  way  to  dispose  or  part  with  worn  out  and  old  apparatus  and 
material. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Stevens  entertained  the  club  on  March  21  with  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  X-Ray  Photography.  The  usual  weekly  lantern  slide  tests  were 
made  on  Wednesday  evenings  with  large  audiences  in  attendance.  The  trustees  are 
busy  preparing  for  the  moving  of  the  club  to  the  new  commodious  quarters  3  and  5 
West  Twenty-ninth  Street.  No  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  April,  except  the  annual 
meeting  and  election  on  April  12.  There  has  been  an  unusual  accession  of  mem- 
bership and  the  club  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

The  Western  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.— From  the  city  of  Chicago,  nurtured 
by  the  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  comes  the  launching  of  a  new^ 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  under  the  above  heading,  designed  as  an  auxiliary  of 
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the  main  interchange,  "The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,"  having  as  its 
promoter  Mr.  W.  A.  Morse,  20  Kemper  Place,  Chicago,  111.,  to  whom  inquiries  should 
be  addressed.  The  outline  of  the  rules  is  similar  to  the  regular  interchange  in 
many  respects,  the  diflFerence  being  mainly  in  the  lower  fees  to  be .  paid  and  the 
doing  away  with  a  board  of  managers,  each  club  to  act  as  a  critique  in  its  turn  of 
a  set  of  fifty  slides,  this  critique  to  be  made  by  five  members  of  the  club  selected 
to  make  the  criticism,  and  then  to  be  passed  on  afterward  for  exhibition  by  other 
clubs  who  shall  be  invited  to  make  comments  and  record  them  on  special  printed 
forms  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  No  set  of  slides  are  to  be  thrown  out  be- 
cause of  inferior  quality,  and  professional  work,  is  to  be  admitted,  more  especially 
that  pertaining  to  portraiture  and  genre  studies. 

In  his  accompanying  circular  of  explanation  Mr.  Morse  says: 
"We  believe  there  is  a  large  held  in  the  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest  for  a 
useful  and  interesting  organization — devoting  one  evening  a  month  to  the  study  of 
Picture  Making,  through  the  medium  of  criticism  of  Lantern  Slides. 

"Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  educational  feature  whereby  each  set  of  fifty 
slides  will  be  studied,  from  all  standpoints,viz. :  Technique,  composition  of  pic- 
ture, and  interesting  description  of  places. 

•*Our  Society  will,  if  the  majority  of  organizers  so  desire,  take  the  initiative  in 
procuring  the  proper  printed  forms  for  the  first  season's  sets  contributed. 

**By  no  means  do  we  intend  to  antagonize  or  hatiperthe  usefulnes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lantern  Slide  Interchange  but  we  anticipate,  hy  new  features  in  the  Western 
association,  to  assist  in  making  the  American  Society  more  useful  and  broader  in 
its  manner  of  criticisms,  believing  that  during  the  past  few  years  many  good  pic- 
ture makers  have  withdrawn  from  the  original  interchange.  We  hope  to  induce 
many  of  these  to  join  us  and  contribute  some  of  their  best  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  younger  class,  who  are  beginning  to  appreciate  what  the  camera  can  do  for  the 
art-science  of  photography.  We  shall  endeavor  to  retaiu  our  membership  in  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange." 

There  is  no  doubt  a  field  for  just  such  an  organization  as  is  suggested,  and  if  it 
will  be  the  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  slides  and  bring  about  a  greater 
variety  in  subjects  than  has  been  customary, we  are  certain  it  will  be  helpful  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  photography. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  followlnfi^  digrestof  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  ft  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  A^  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  obtained 
for  zo  cents  each.] 

WooDViLLE  I^ATHAN,  New  York. 

No.  600,113.— Apparatus  for  photographing  objects  in  motion  and  for  projecting 

pictures. 

Relates  to  means  for  moving  a  film  across  the  optical  axis,  said  means  consist- 
ing of  two  smooth  surfaced  rollers,  one  of  which  drives  the  other  and  is  provided 
with  a  yielding  surface. 
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George  P.  Wynne,  Plasgwyn,  Minerva,  England. 
No.  600,484. — Actinometer. 
Consists  of  a  metal  plate  provided  with  a  plurality  of  openings  of  different  sizes, 
s<^nsitive  material  covering  said  openings  and  opal  glass  coverings  of  different  den- 
sities for  said  openings. 

David  Baker,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
No.  600,132. — Coloring  photographs. 
This  process  consisting  in  first  preparing  a  photographic  image  in  a  gelatine  film, 
then  applying  to  the  film  a  coating  neutral  in  its  effect  upon  the  gelatine,  then  ap- 
plying a  second  coating  upon  the  first,  which  is  neutral  to  the  first  coating  and  also 
neutral  to  the  oil  pigments,  then  applying  oil  coloring  pigments  to  the  second  coat- 
ing,and  finally  applying  protecting  air-excluding  coating  to  the  rear  of  the  coloring 
pigments  as  described. 

H.  M.  Reichenback,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Assignor  to  Richenbach,  Morey  &  Will, same 

place. 
No.  599,631. — Apparatus  for  Manufacturing  photographic  films. 
Comprises  a  relatively  movable  plate  of  rolled  aluminum  and  a  suitable  device 
for  spreading  fluid  introcellulose  on  the  plate,  whereby  uniformity  in  the  thickness 
of  the  films  throughout  their  length  is  secured. 

C.  P.  GoERZ  AND  E.  VoN  HoEGH,  Schoncberg,  Germany. 
Lens  for  photographic  purposes. 
Comprises  three  negative  lenses  and  two  positive  lenses  interposed  and  housed 
between  the  same. 

John  F.  Short,  California*  Mo. 
No.  600,179. — Photograph  plate  holder. 
Suitable  clamps  are  mounted  in  the  holder  and  are  adapted  to  simultaneously 
clamp  the  plate.     Adapts  the  holder  to  various  sized  plates. 

James   Smith,  Chicago,  Ills. 
No.  600,273. — Negative  rack. 
Comprises  fluted  sides  and  a  tray  at  the  bottom  to  catch  and  retain  drippings 
from  the  plate. 

James  E.  Crooks,  Montevista,  Col. 
No.  599,440. — Printing  frame. 
Back  of  the  negative  seat  is  mounted  a  pair  of  rollers,  on  one  of  which  a  strip  of 
printing  paper  is  wound.     As  the  prints  are  made  they  are  wound  upon  the  other 
roller.     After  the  roll  is  used  it  is  removed  and  the  pictures  toned,  etc. 

Harriet  White,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
No.  599,576. — Shutter  operating  lever. 
Adjacent  the  shutter  lever  is  mounted  a  stop  watch.     Upon  operating  this  lever 
the  watch  is  operated. 

K.  E.  AND  F.  V.  CoNLEY,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. 
No.  599.314- — Magazine  camera. 
Comprises  means  for  tiolding  the  plate  holders  in  position  for  exposure  and  for 
discharging  them  one  at  a  time  after  exposure. 
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E.  B.  Flora,  Chicago,  Ills.,  assignor  to  F.L.  Eastman, same  place. 

No.  599,556. — Magazine  camera. 
Comprises  a  camera  box  formed  with  two  compartments,  an  exposure  compart- 
ment and  a  magazine.  In  the  magazine  are  a  series  of  plate  holders  adapted  to  hold 
a  number  of  plates.  *  These  may  be  placed  one  at  a  time  in  the  exposure  compart- 
ment, and  the  plates,  after  exposure,  may  be  automatically  transferred  to  a  corre- 
sponding box  in  the  magazine  compartment. 

TRADE   MARKS. 

Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Berlin.  Germany. 
No.  31,337.  Filed  December  28,  1897. — Photographic  developers. 
Essential  feature. — The  word  "Diogen."     Used  since  December  i,  1897. 

The  Heinn  Specialty  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
No.  31,338,  Filed  January  22,  1898. — Photographic  albums,  photographic  portfolios 

and  cases  for  preserving  films. 
Essential  feature. — The  abbreviation  **  Photogs."    Used  since  November  15,  1897. 
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[Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  Y.] 


C.  H.  Dickinson. — Any  good  kerosene  oil  will  do.  *  'Smoking"  is  not  due  to  the 
oil,  but  want  of  sufficient  draught,  probably  from  the  lamp  net  being  properly  man- 
aged. Dealers  in  slides  generally  let  them  out  on  hire.  See  our  advertising  col- 
umns. 

C.  W.  LocKwooD  suggests  *'an  article  on  the  framing  of 'prints,  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings,  showing  the  works  of  prominent  artists  as  framed  by  them." 
Rather  a  difficult  order,  and  one  that  if  it  could  be  done  would  not  be  so  satisfactory* 
as  our  correspondent  expects.  In  framing,  color  is  of  as  inuch,  if  not  of  more,  im- 
portance than  form,  and  the  available  half-tone  methods  take  no  account  of  that. 
The  desired  knowledge  can  be  most  readily  obtained  by  studying  the  framing  at  the 
various  photographic  exhibitions. 

W.  N.  Vreeland. — In  saying  that  a  single  lens  is  as  rapid  as  a  double  lens  with 
the  same  stop,  what  is  meant  to  be  implied  is  that  the  stop  in  each  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  If,  for  example,  your  rectilinear  be  eight 
inches,  its  largest  aperture  is  probably//8  or  one  inch  in  diameter.  If  it  is  of  the 
symmetrical  type  the  back  lens  will  have  a  tocal  length  of  about  sixteen  inches,  and 
the  stop  that  was.with  the  double  lens,  //8,becomes  f/it,  requiring,consequentlv, 
four  times  the  exposure.  So  far  as  your  questions  are  concerned  the  difference  be- 
tween a  rectilinear  and  a  single  lens  is  that  the  former  will  work  at/*/  8  and  give 
straight  lines,  while  the  latter  requires  to  be  stopped  down,  at  the  largest,  to//  16 
and  gives  curved  lines,  not  so  curved  as  to  be  noticed  in  ordinary  landscape  work, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  be  fatal  for  architecture. 

Jos.  Ramsay. — Thete  is  no  book  as  yet  published  that  deals  with  the  phases  and 
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instruments  regarding  which  you  want  information.  All,  and  moie  will  be  found 
in  the  series  of  articles  in  our  journal  under  the  title  "Beginners*  Column,"  com- 
mencing November  8,1803,  ^nd  ending  August,  1896.  When  published  it  will  be  the 
best  book  on  the  subjects,  in  our  opinion,  because  we  wrote  it.  If  you  cannot  get 
those  back  numbers,  you  will  find  most  of  what  you  want  in  the  fourth,  ninth  and 
forty -second  from  the  top  of  the  list  on  page  15  of  our  advertising  columns  in  the 
February  number. 

T.  J.  Garber  is  our  guess  at  an  unreadable  signatuie  from  Indianapolis.  He 
asks :  "With  hydroquinone  developer  how  much  longer  .<%hould  you  expose  for  outdoor 
portrait?"  We  are  not  easy  puzzled,  but  give  this  up.  It  does  not  "weaken  or 
hurt"  either  the  toning  solution  or  the  developer  to  filter  them  through  absorbent 
cotton.  A  good  formula  for  a  combined  bath  will  be  found  on  page  532  of  our  No- 
vember, 1897.  n  amber.  A  good  separate  toning  solution  may  be :  water,  eight  ounces ; 
chloride  of  gold,  one  grain ;  soda  acetate,  thirty  grains.  The  solution  should  be  made 
alkaline  by  a  few  grains  of  soda  carbonate. 

D.  G.  HoRNicH.— If  you  send  to  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  for  a  copy 
of  their  little  pamphlet  "Rayfiltergraphs"  you  will  find  there  just  what  we  think  of 
the  ray  filter.  We  have  one  for  each  of  our  pet  lenses, and  never  go  out  without  one 
or  the  other,  and  sometimes  both. 

A.  E.  Sprague. — Prints  sent  for  ciiticism  and  possible  repioduction  should  be 
mounted,  but  any  old  board  just  a  little  larger  than  the  print  will  do.  There  is  no 
need  to  waste  good  mounts. . 

L.  F.  Harbury. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter.  We  have  no  recollection  of  the 
prints  to  which  you  refer,  but  if  they  were  received,  two  of  them  will  be  found  no- 
ticed in  Our  Portfolio. 

K.  T.  D. — We  are  willing  to  reply  to  initials  or  nom  de  plu7nt\  but  not  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  signature. 

Fred.  M.  Van  Dervoort. — The  acetylene  generator  may  be  made  of  "galvan- 
ized" iron,  but  copper  or  brass  wire  netting  should  not  be  employed  in  making 
the  cage.  Iron  wire  either  plain  or  galvanized  would  be  better.  In  the  absence  of 
that,  perforated  tin  plate* may  be  employed. 

Edd.  M.  Gilman. — Furnaces  and  material  for  enameling  may  be  got  from  J. 
Marsching  &  Companv,  New  York. 

H.  Owner. — All  lenses  are  practically  of  equal  rapidity  when  working  with  the 
same  relative  aperture,  that  is  the  same  /  value.  The  ordinary  rectilinear  works 
at//^8;  some  of  the  new  anastigmats  at/^/6  and  consequently  are  nearly  twice  as 
rapid.  It  price  is  no  object  we  would  recommend  an  astigmat  or  collinear  of  not  less 
than  7>^  inch  focus;  failing  that,  a  good  rapid  rectilinear  of  the  same  focal  length 
would  answer  your  purpose  perfectly.  Don't  forget  that  the  most  important  feature 
of  a  lens  for  pictorial  work  is  its  focal  length,  which  should  not  be  less  than  once 
and  a  half  that  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate  to  be  employed. 

J.  D.  Long. — Pouncy's  methods  were  never  fully  revealed,  although  it  is  known 
that  he  not  only  mixed  the  bichromate  with  the  gum  and  carbon  in  what  has  long 
been  the  ordinary  way  before  coating  the  paper,  but  that  he  forstalled  the  more  re- 
cent gum-bichromate  workers  by  first  soaking  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  the  bichro- 
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mate,  and  afterward  applying  the  gum  and  carbon.  The  concluding  words  of  one 
of  his  specifications  may  give  you  the  required  hint:  **I  sometimes  substitute  bitu- 
men." The  probability  is  that  in  his  process  with  **oil  colors/'  which  was 'de- 
veloped with  turpentine,  bitumen  was  the  sensitive  substance. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Nichols. — You  could  not  do  better  than  get  the  camera  you  mention, 
but  you  should  get  it  without  a  lens,  and  make  a  cheap  single  lens  do  till  it  is  con- 
venient to  get  a  compound  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  length  of  focus,  not  less 
than  7>^  inches.  One  of  the  rectlinear  type  will  answei  your  purpose  admirably. 
Thanks  for  the  photo-micrograph^;  they  are  very  fine. 

Edd.  W.  Gilman. — We  do  not  know  the  address,  but  will  try  and  find  it. 

E.  H.  AvEY. — Yes;  the  result  of  exposing  34x5  plate  in  a  5  x  7  camera,  will  be 
equal  to  exposing  it  in  a  5  x  4  camera  with  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long  focus  to  give 
a  perspective  that  will  appear  correct. 

Miss  Lulu  Akers.— Wayne's  exposure  meter  is  an  instrument  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  watch;  and,  by  the  turning  of  certain  rings  and  the  exposure  of  sen- 
sitive paper  till  it  has  acquired  a  certain  color,  it  is  alleged  that  even  the  tyro  may 
unmistakably  find  out  just  what  the  exposure  should  be  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  should  be  found  at  most  of  the  stock  houses.  Failing  that,  send  $2.50 
to  Anthony  &  Company,  New  York,  who  will  probably  forward  it  by  mail. 
The  "Amateur  Photographer's  Hand  Book,"  by  Arthur  Hope,  will  tell  you  all 
you  need,  in  the  meantime,  to  know  about  the  technique  of  photography ;  how  to 
make  a  good  photograph;  but  little  or  nothing  of  how  to  make  a  picture.  Study 
for  that  purpose  "Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,"  H.  P.  Robinson.  Both  may  be 
bad  from  our  publishers. 

W.  W.  BowN,  WiLMOT  Castle  &  Co.,  Thomas  Daffer  and  Frank  P.  Storm. — 
See  first  part  of  answer  to  Lulu  Akers. 

■ 

Tom  Garber. — We  cannot  tell  whether  a  ten  inch  single  or  a  six  inch  rectilinear 
would  be  the  better  for  marine  views  without  knowing  the  size  ot  plate ;  but  pre- 
suming it  to  be  5  X  4  would  recommend  the  longer  foens.  With  good  light  and  a 
fairly  rapid  plate// 22  should  be  large  enough  for  shutter  exposures. 

C.  F.  Bartlett.— Length  of  focus  applies  equally  to  all  lenses:  and  a  lens 
should  be  spoken  of,  not  by  the  size  of  the  largest  plate  it  may  be  made  to  cover, 
but  by  its  focal  length.  There  is  no  better  lens  than  the  one  you  name ;  but  for 
pictorial  work  on  a  5  x  8  plate  it  must  not  be  shorter  than  No.  6,  which  is  11^  inches, 
and  better  would  be  No  7,  133^  inches.     See  reply  to  Lulu  Akers. 

D.  C.  Cramer.«— There  is  no  book  altogether  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  in- 
formation you  want  is  scattered  through  the  back  numbers  of  most  of  the  journals. 
**  Photographic  Printing  Methods,"  to  be  got  from  our  publishersf  might  help 
you. 

Don  L.  Berry. — No.  It  may  help  a  beginner,  but  if  you  learn  to  lean  on  it  you 
will  never  be  able  to  do  without  it.    See  answer  to  Lulu  Akers. 


The  moment  you  begin  to  have  some  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  your  own 
abilities,  you  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  fresh  advance.  Over  self-confidence  is  the 
rock  which  has  sunk  many  a  young  man. 
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added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous-chloride  gives  rise  to  a  brownish 
purple  precipitate,  called  purple  of  Cassius. 

Tin  type. — See  Ferrotype. 

Toning. — ^The  operation  by  which  gold  or  some  other  stable  metal  is  substituted 
for  the  unstable  silver  in  the  prints,  and  rendering  the  print  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  also  insuring  its  permanency  to  a  much  greater  extent,  is  called 
toning.    But  why  is  it  that  90  out  of  every   100  amateur  photographers, 
after  going  successfully  through  far  more  difficult  operations,  are  scared  by 
the  toning  process  needful   for  producing  a  presentable   print?     Is  it 
because   there  are  so  many  formulae  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
photographic  literature  of  the  day  that  they  flounce  hopelessly  from  one  to 
another  and  do  not  give  any  a  fair  trial,  or  is  it  because  the  writer  who 
gives  the  formulae  leaves  some  little  details  of  manipulation — often  of  im- 
portance— out,  thinking  them  too  simple  to  mention,  forgetting  that  it  is 
by  attention    to  the  little  things  that  great  results  are  achieved.     Both 
causes  tend  to  the  failure,  but  probably  the  last  forms  the  largest  part  of 
the  solution  of  the  case.     Formulae  are  given,  but  nothing  is  heard  of  the 
best  condition  of  the  print  to  get  the  full  result  of  the  formula  mentioned. 
It    is    a    well    known    fact    to  practical  men  that  some    baths  require 
all  the  free  silver  to  be  soaked  out  of  the  prints  previous  to  immersion  in 
the  toning  bath  ;  while  by  taking  the  prints  in  this  condition  to  another 
form  of  toning  bath,  the  results  would  be  simply  a  failure.     Different  baths 
require  the  prints  in  different  conditions,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained.    Another  important  requisite  is  that  the  chemical  should  be  pure, 
and  that  the  bath  to  be  used  should  be  mixed  exactly  as  directed,  always 
adding  the  gold  the  last  thing,  and  carefully  testing  the  bath  before  using. 
Baths.     The  following  are  formulae  for  all  the  principal  gold  toning  baths, 
and  each  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  stock  solution  which  may  be  diluted 
for  use  by  adding  %.  oz.  or  12  cc.  to  8  ozs.   or  200  cc.  of  water.     Acetate 
Bath,     Acetate  of  soda,  480  grains  or  28  grams.     Chloride  of  gold,    15 
grains,  i  gram.     Distilled  water  to  make  7>^  ozs.  or  200  cc.     2.     Bicar- 
b<mate  and  Acetate  Bath.     Chloride  of  gold,  15  grains,  i  gram.  Bicarbonate 
ofsod^  30  grains  or  2  grams.     Acetate  of  soda,  360  grains  or  21  grams. 
Distilled  water  to  make  Tji  ozs.  or  200  cc.     3.     Mausons  Compound  Bath, 
Borax,  330  grains  or  19  grams.     Acetate  of  soda,  180  grains  or  10  grams. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  90  grains  or  5  grams.     Distilled  water  to  make  20  ozs. 
or  500  cc;  this  is  stock  solution,  for  use.     Stock  solution,   10  drams  or 
30  cc     Chloride  of  gold,  i  grain  or  .06  gram.     Distilled  water  to  make 
10  ozs.  or  250  cc     Mix  two  hours  before  using.    4.    Acetate  and  Chloride 
Bath,    Chloride  of  gold,  15  grains  or  i  gram.    Acetate  of  soda,  360  grains 
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or  21  grams.  Chloride  of  lime,  135  grains  or  8  grams.  Common  chalk, 
360  grains  or  21  grams.  Distilled  water  to  make  7>^  ozs.  or  200  cc.  5. 
Acetate  and  Borax  Bath.  Chloride  of  gold,  15  grains  or  i  gram.  Acetate 
of  soda,  150  grains  or  10  grams.  Borax,  15  grains  or  i  gram.  Distilled 
water  to  make  17  ozs.  or  2CO  cc.  6.  Borax  Bath,  Chloride  of  gold,  15 
grains  or  i  gram.  Borax,  900  grains  or  56  grams.  Distilled  water  to 
make  7>i  ozs.  or200CC.  7.  Bicarbonate  Bath,  Chloride  of  gold,  15  grains 
or  I  gram.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  450  grains  or  30  grams.  Distilled 
water,  i%  ozs.  or  200  cc.  8.  Phosphate  Bath,  Chloride  of  gold,  15  grains 
or  I  gram.  Phosphate  of  soda,  450  grains  or  30  grams.  Distilled  water 
to  make  1%  ozs.  or  200  cc.  9.  Chloride  of  Lime  Bath,  Chloride  of  gold, 
15  grains  or  i  gram.  Common  chalk,  15c  grains  or  10  grams.  Chloride 
of  lime,  30  grains  or  2  grams.  Distilled  water  to  make  7>i  ozs.  or  200  cc. 
10.  Tungstate  Bath,  Chloride  of  gold,  15  grains  or  i  gram.  Tungstateof 
soda,  450  grains  or  30  grams.  Distilled  water  (boiling)  to  make  j}i  ozs. 
or  200CC.  This  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  keeps  well  for  months,  has  to  be 
strengthened  once  in  a  while,  gives  rich  brown  or  dark  tones  according  to 
the  depth  of  printing,  and  is  I  think  particularly  adapted  to  ready  sensitive 
paper.  To  get  uniform  results  dissolve  the  tungstate  in  6}i  ozs.  of  boiling 
water,  filter,  add  the  gold  previously  dissolved  in  }i  ounceofhot  water,  and 
neutralized  either  with  chalk  or  tungstate  of  soda,  and  then  make  up  to 
the  Tji  ozs.  It  can  be  used  as  soon  as  cool  enough.  In  making  up  and 
using  the  above  baths  it  must  be  noted  that  the  solid  chloride  of  gold  should 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  sufficient  chalk  added  to  the  same  to 
neutralize  any  acidity.  This  liquid  should  be  allowed  to  settle  and  the 
clear  solution  poured  off.  All  solid  salts  should  be  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  when  dissolved  the  neutralized  gold  solution  should  be  added  last. 
Baths  I,  2,  4,  5,  6  should  be  kept  for  24  hours  before  using;  3,  7,  8,  9,  10 
can  be  used  in  one  hour.  Tones  obtained:  i,  3,  5,  6,  7  giving  brown 
tones;  2,  4,  8,  9,  10,  rich  purple  tones.  The  following  is  a  favorite  com- 
bined Toning  and  Clearing  Bath,  Sulphocyanide  bath.  Chloride  of  gold, 
15  grains  or  i  gram.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia,  180  grains  or  6  grams. 
Phosphate  of  sodium,  225  grains  or  15  grams.  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  4 
ozs.  or  1 20  grams.  Distilled  water  hot,  20  ounces  or  500  cc.  Pierre 
Mercier  states  that  contrary  to  the  requirement  of  the  gold  toning  bath,  if  a 
solution  of  platinous  chloride  be  employed  and  be  rendered  acid  with  a 
mineral  or  vegetable  acid,  the  silver  prints  immersed  in  it  quickly  acquire 
a  black  tone  passing  through  intermediate  shades  of  agreeable  purple.  Two 
atoms  of  silver  are  then  replaced  by  one  of  platinum.  Palladium  irridium 
and  osmium,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  platinum,  furnish  charac- 
teristic tones,  and  the  general  method  of  preparation  of  the  baths  appear  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  that  toning  by  metals  of  the  platinum  group 
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must  be  conducted  in  acid  baths,  and  the  metal  must  be  in  the  lowest  form 
of  combination.  He  further  states  that  the  soluble  and  very  stable 
chloroplatinites  make  excellent  toning  baths.  Any  of  the  alkaline  chloro- 
platinites  can  be  employed,  the  following  formulae  serving  as  a  type: 
Potassium  chloroplatinite,  i  part  Sulphuric  acid,  5.  Water,  1000  parts. 
The  sulphuric  acid  may  be  replaced  by  hydrochloric,  but  since  the  latter 
renders  the  chloroplatinites  more  stable,  the  quantity  should  not  be  greater 
than  3  parts  in  1000;  or  by  organic  acids,  excepting  such  as  formic, 
tartaric  or  oxalic,  which  excite  a  reducing  action  on  the  platinum  salt, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  light  An  excellent  toning  bath  may  be 
prepared  by  boiling  in  a  glass  flask  (in  the  light)  a  mixture  of  platino 
chloride,  3  grams,  in  solution  with  sodium  neutral  tartrate,  i  gram,  until  the 
yellow  liquid  assumes  a  dull  gray  color,  then  making  up  the  solution  to 
I  litre  and  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  acid.  Platinum  Toning  Bath 
(Stieglitz),  chloroplatinite  of  potash,  30  grains  or  3  grams.  Oxalate  of 
potash,  480  grains  or  37  grams.  Phosphate  of  potash,  340  grains  or  13 
grams.  Distilled  water,  30  ozs.  Platinum  Toning  Bath  {CXzx^i' 2),  Chloro- 
platinite of  potash,  15  grains  or  one  gram.  Nitric  acid,  i  or  3  drops. 
Distilled  water,  30  ozs.  These  two  baths  should  be  used  immediately. 
Uranium  is  also  used  with  gold  in  toning  silver  prints.  Uranium  Bath. 
Uranium  nitrate,  1  grain  or  .06  of  a  gram.  Chloride  of  gold,  i  grain  or  .c6 
of  a  gram.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  30  grains  or  i  .3  grams.  Acetate  of  sodium, 
30  grains  or  1.3  grams.  Distilled  water,  10  ozs.  or  350  cc.  Another. 
Chloride  of  gold,  i  grain  or  .06  grams.  Uranium  nitrate,  i  grain  or  .06 
grams.  Chloride  of  sodium  (salt),  30  grains  or  1.3  grams.  Acetate  of  sodium, 
30  grains  or  1.3  grams.  Distilled  water,  10  ozs.  or  350  cc.  To  be  used  im- 
mediately. The  platinum  and  uranium  baths  give  black  tones.  Loss  of 
tone  in  the  clearing  bath.  This  is  sometimes  extremely  annoying,  and 
the  cause  of  it  sometimes  seems  more  remote  than  at  first  appears.  By 
some  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  compound  of  copper  formed  from  the  alloy 
of  the  metal  used  ;  by  others  that  the  fault  is  due  solely  to  the  use  of  strong 
gold  baths  which  attack,  the  surface  of  the  pictures  only,  without  sufficient 
toning  the  whole  of  the  image.  This  is,  however,  rather  a  chemical  than 
practical  subject  The  remedies  suggested  are  the  addition  of  the  alkaline 
gold  solution  to  the  clearing  bath,  as  in  the  following  formula :  Chloride 
of  gold,  I  gr.,  0.6  grams;  carbonate  of  soda,  150  grs.,  10  grams;  hypo, 
4  oz.,  ISO  grams;  water,  30  ozs.,  500  cc.  Mix  the  gold  and  soda  with  a 
little  warm  water,  and  add  to  the  hypo  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water.  This  will  be  found  of  great  service.  Another  fault  is  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  whites.  This  is  often  setn  when  the  toning  bath  is  too  alka- 
line, and  appears  to  be  due  to  some  secondary  combination  or  decompo- 
sition. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  CAMERA 
OF  ANY  MAKE  WHATEVER, 


A  LENS 

Insist  on  having  it  fitted  with  one  of 
the  reliable  and  warranted 


SHUTTERS 


B<iu$cb  $  X^mb  Optical  0o. 


UNICUM  TYPE  SHUTTER. 

Applicable  to  all  Hand  Cameras  and  giving 
time,  several  speeds  of  instantaneous  and 
bulb  exposures.  Fingeror  pneumatic 
release,  Iris  Diaphragm. 

FITS  BETWEEN  THE  LENSES. 
Our  Lenses  and  Shutters  are  now  fur- 
nished on  the  ma)ority  of  ail  hand  cameras 
In  the  maiiiet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANOE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photogfraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchangfe, 
andsttch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charg:e  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ine  in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

To  Exchange — Back  numbers  of  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer, 
Ladies*  Home  Journal,  Harper's,  Mc- 
'Clure's,  Munse/s  and  other  magazines, 
for  a  hand  camera  in  good  condition  not 
smaller  than  4x5.  Address,  with  stamp, 
for  list  of  magazines.  P  C.  Chipman. 
Gorham,  N.  H. 

For  Sale — Photograph  gallery  in  the' 
town  of  Brockville,  Canada  ;  cost  $2.300 ; 
will  be  sold  at  a  big  sacrifice  if  bought 
before  the  ist  of  July,  1898.  Address 
Capt.  A.  B.  McLean,  Yorkton,  Assa., 
N.  W.  T. 

For  Sale — One '96  model  pocket  kodak 
in  perfect  condition;  make  your  best* 
offer.    Address  R.  Poote,  Archibald.  Pa. 

For  Sale^tyijA%  Rochester  view 
camera,  3  holders,  tripod  and  case,  also 
a  No.  I  kodak  worth  $25  for  $6;  or  will 
exchange  both  for  4x5  or  5x7  camera. 
Addre.<;s  James  £.  Kalshoven,  568  Mt. 
Hope  Place  (Tremont),  New  York  City. 

For  Sale — A  5x7  magazine  camera, 
almost  new;  will  hold  12  5x7  glass  plates 
or  cut  films,  or  any  size  under  5x7  ;  cost 
$15;  will  sell  it  for  $6.  Address  Chas. 
Katifman.  Nortonvillc,  Kan. 

To  Exchange — A  4x5  Premo  B  cam- 
era, with  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  Victor 
shutter  and  Iris  diaphragm;  want  to 
exchange  for  5x7  camera  Address  J. 
A.  Cattell,  care  Harris  Emery  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Wanted—luOVk^  focus  premo  or  poco 
box,  pneumatic  shutter,  14-inch  R.  R. 
lens;  state  lowest  for  cash.  Address  E. 
A.  Whealley,  341  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

For  Sale — $35.00.  A  5  x  7  No.  5  Fold- 
ing Kodak  with  rectilmear  lens,  time  and 
instantaneous  shutter,  complete,  with 
film  roll  holder  and  glass  plate  attach- 
ment, tbree  double  plate,  holders.  Extra 
leather  carrying  case  for  roll  holder;  all 


in  first  class  condition.  Original  cost.. 
$72.50  Address,  J.  B.  Barlow,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

For  Sale-'R.  O.  Co.'s  6«x8«  Monitor, 
double  swing,  six  double  plate  holders, 
tripod  and  canvas  carr^dng  case.  List 
price,  $41.75.  Will  sell  for  $27,  cash. 
New.  in  perfect  condition,  little  used. 
Also  4x5  Premo,  Sr. ,  three  double  plate 
holders  and  leather  carrying  case;  per- 
fect condition,  little  used.  List  price, 
$36  Will  sell  for  $20,  cash.  Address, 
F.  P.  Streeper,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Either  of  the 
following  outfits:  5x7  Eastman-made 
camera  with  Goerz  \oyi  inch  focus  lens, 
or  t%  n  ^%  Rochester-made  camera 
with  Ross  14  inch  lens.  Both  outfits  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  complete,  with 
^xtra  plate  holders,  shutters,  canyine- 
cases,  tripods,  etc.  Also  an  extra  back, 
which  will  fit  either  of  the  foregoing  or 
similar  made  cameras,  for  making  lantern 
slides  by  reduction.  Address,  R.,  ',05, 
34  Washmgton  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

IVanled— 'First  class  4x5  photo  lens. 
Also  a  good  magic  lantern.  Will  sell  a 
5x7  Henry  Clay  improved  folding 
camera  with  Zeiss  lens  and  B.  &  L. 
diaphragm  shutter,  and  a  4x5  Premier 
camera  No.  2.  Also  a  very  fine  Bausch 
&  Lomb  microscope.  V.,  201  Lenox 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Will  Exchange — One  high-grade  34- 
rib  rosewood  mandolin.  Has  patent 
nickel  plated  machine  head,  pearl  inlaid 
ivory  keys,  pearl  postilion  dots,  inlaid 
edges,  etc.  Cost,  with  case,  $30.00. 
Will  exchange  for  hand  camera  of  late 
make,  or  good  double  lens  of  equal  value. 
Ben  Bateham,  825  Commercial  St.,  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa. 

Will  Exchange — Two  side  shows,  one 
a  naval  battle  and  Dante's  Inferno,  both 
spectacular,  scenery  and  properties,  row 
boat  and  a  model  yacht,  5  feet  long. 
Will  exchange  for  a  5x7  or  5x8  portrait 
lens.    Darboll  preferred.   Must  be  pretty 

food,  and  sharp.     Write  for  particulars. 
Edward  F.  Bouton,  205  50th  St.,  South 
Brooklyn. 
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Clouds. 


By  Geo.  D.  Pirmin. 
*•  BREEZY.*' 


OW  can  a  ** bald-headed"  sky  be  prevented  or 
remedied?  This  question  was  satisfactorily 
answered  on  page  404  of  our  1895  volume,  but 
judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  re- 
peated and  the  large  number  of  prints  with 
white  paper  skies  that  come  to  **Our  Portfolio," 
it  is  still  open  and  very  widely  so. 

If  the  foreground  be  the  keynote  to  a  picture 
a  beautiful  and  suitable  sky  is  surely  its  crown- 
ing glory;  and  as  there  are  at  least  several 
methods  by  which  it  can  be  easily  secured  its 
representation  by  white  paper  should  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

Where  there  happens  to  be  a  good  sky  over  a 
landscape  at  the  time  of  exposure  it  occasion- 
ally, although  not  often,  occurs  that  even  with  ordinary  development 
it  is  reproduced  in  the  negative.  More  frequently,  especially  with 
short  exposures,  by  the^  time  the  foreground  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped the  cloudland  has  disappeared,  buried  in  the  reduced  silver, 
but  may  be  recovered  by  local  reduction.  A  more  satisfactory  way 
is  to  employ  a  color  filter  or  ** bichromate  cell"  of  such  a  depth  as  will 
increase  the  exposure  about  four  times,  which  by  absorbing  a  portion 
of  the  actinism  of  the  sky  reduces  it  to  about  the  same  actinic  value 
as  the  landscape  and  allows  of  their  being  photographed  together. 

But  nature  is  not  artistic,  and  does  not  always,  or  perhaps  often 
crown  her  landscapes  with  a  suitably  picturesque  sky,  preferring  to 
leave  that  to  the  photographer  and  so  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  his  technical  ability  and  artistic  perception. 
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If  he  be  handy  with  the  brush,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  he  may 
piiint  fairly  effective  clouds  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  having  first 
made  it  translucent  by  local  reduction  above  the  sky  line;  but  if  he  is 
not;  and  indeed  under  any  circumstances,  he  will  succeed  better  by 
double  printing. 


By  CorlDDc  N.  Melcalf. 


For  this  purpose  a  considerable  number  of  cloud  negatives  is  a  ne- 
cessity, and  the  more  the  better,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  select  one  in 
every  way  suitable.  They  are  articles  of  commerce  to  be  found  at 
most  of  the  stock  houses,  but  it  is  better  that  he  should  make  them 
for  himself,  both  because  it  is  a  simple  operation  and  for  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  that  the  pictures  would  thereby  afford. 
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With  this  object  in  view  he  should  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  pho- 
tographing clouds  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  whenever  he  finds  them  in  a 
suitable  locality;  which  means  a  place  where  they  may  be  photo- 
graphed free  from  obstruction  from  near  the  horizon  up  towards  the 

zenith. 


By  W.  C.  ViviMi. 


Dark  clouds  on  a  blue  or  grayish  sky  may  be  photographed  on  an 
ordinary  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  exposure  depending  on  the 
light,  but  with //la  a  fraction  of  a  second  will  generally  be  sufficient. 
Development  should  be  slow  with  a  solution  weak  in  the  reducer — 
pyro,  metol,  etc.,  and  not  carried  nearly  so  far  as  in  the  landscape. 
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White  clouds  on  a  blue  sky,  while  far  more  beautiful,  are 'more 
difficult  to  photograph,  as  the  actinism  of  the  blue  and  the  white  are 
so  nearly  equal ;  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  a  color  filter,  either  a  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  glass  screen  or 
a  bichromate  cell.  We  generally  employ  the  latter,  because  of  the 
facility  of  varying  the  contrast  between  cloud  and  sky  by  varying  the 
strength  of  the  solution.  Orthochromatic  plates  are  generally  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  differ- 
ence and  employ  whatever  comes  most  readily  to  hand ;  although  films 
are  to  be  preferred,  because  they  may  be  printed  from  either  side,  giv- 
ing clouds  lighted  from  opposite  directions. 

Given  a  stock  of  cloud  negatives  it  does  not  seem  as  if  there  should 
be  a  difficulty  in  selecting  one  suitable  for  any  particular  landscape, 
or  at  least  one  lighted  from  the  same  direction,  and  yet  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  picture  with  the  landscape  lighted  from  one 
direction  and  the  clouds  from  another.  To  prevent  this  and  make 
selection  easy,  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  marking  in  our  note 
book  at  the  time  of  exposure,  and  transferring  to  the  finished  nega- 
tives, both  cloud  and  landscape,  the  orientation,  the  date  and  the 
hour,  thus  N  x  E,  9-19,  7:30  a.  m.,  showing  that  the  landscape  lay 
north  and  by  east  of  the  point  of  view ;  that  the  exposure  was  made 
on  Sept.  19  at  7  130,  and  consequently  lighted  from  a  little  behind  the 
right,  casting  the  shadows  towards  the  left  at  a  slightly  receding 
angle. 

With  both  cloud  and  landscape  negatives  so  marked  incongruous 
lighting  is  prevented  by  selecting  negatives  as  nearly  as  possible  alike 
in  their  markings,  the  only  thing  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  photog- 
rapher being  the  selecting  of  suitable  cloud  formations;  and  although 
in  this  there  is  considerable  latitude  it  will  be  evident  that  the  larger 
his  stock  of  cloud  negatives  the  easier  will  he  be  able  to  secure  that 
which  shall  be  most  effective. 

A  suitable  cloud  negative  having  been  selected  the  double  ^print- 
ing may  be  done  as  follows,  especially  if  the  sky  line  of  the  land- 
scape be  anything  like  straight:  Place  the  landscape  negative  and 
sensitive  paper  in  the  printing  frame  in  the  ordinary  way,  lay  it  face 
up  in  diffused  light  and  with  a  soft  cloth  **bunched"  into  a  soft 
mass,  as  when  a  handkerchief  is  rolled  between  the  hands,  cover 
the  whole  of  the  sky  and  a  little  below  it^  as  the  light  penetrates 
under  the  cloth.  The  removal  and  replacing  of  the  cloth  from  time 
to  time  to  examine  the  progress  of  printing  secures  softness  of  out- 
line. 
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When  the  landscape  negative  is  s\i fficitntly  printeO  it  is  replaced 
by  the  cloud  negative,  the  landscape  being  covered  in  the  same  way. 
A  little  practice  is  of  course  necessary,  but  simple  as  the  method  seems 
and  is,  it  is  capable  of  giving  verj'  perfect  results. 

Another  and  perhaps  better  method,  especially  where  the  sky  line 
is  complicated,  is  by  the  employment  of  masks.  For  this  purpose  lay 
the  negative  against  a  window  pane,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  translu- 
cent paper — thin  writing  paper  is  suitable — an^  roughly  draw  a  pencil 
line  along  the  outline  of  the  junction  of  landscape  and  sky.  Paste 
this  on  a  sheet  of  stiff  opaque  paper  the  size  of  the  outside  of  the 
printing  frame,  dry  under  pressure  to  keep  it  flat,  and  cut  in  two  along 
the  pencil  line,  thus  making  two  marks,  one  for  the  sky  the  other  for 
the  landscape. 

The  landscape  negative  and  sensitive  paper  are  placed  in  the  print- 
ing frame  as  before;  but  instead  of  covering  the  sky  with  a  clolh  the 
sky  mask  is  employed,  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  prefer- 
ably by  drawing  pins,  so  as  to  make  adjustment  easy,  as  it  is  only  by 
trial  that  one  can  ascertain  just  how  much    below  the  actual  sky  line 
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the  TDaslc  should  be.  To  secure  the  necessary  softness  of  outline  the 
edge  of  the  mask  should  be  slightly  separated  from  the  glass  by  cotton 
wool,  and  after  a  little  practice  in  this  way  the  double  printing  may 
be  such  that  even  the  eye  of  an  expert  could  not  see  where  the  land- 
scape ended  and  the  clouds  began. 

When  the  cloud  negative  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  landscape, 
the  landscape  mask  is,  in  the  same  way,  arranged  over  the  printed 
landscape,  and  the  clouds  printed  in;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  for  most  landscapes  they  should  not  be  very  pronounced  or  ob- 
trusive, and  for  some  indeed  little  more  than  indicated.  We  may 
add,  that  any  one  who  will  give  the  necessary  attention  to  this  method 
of  printing  in  clouds  will  never  afterwards  be  satisfied  with  a  "bald- 
headed"  {)icture. 
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From  the  British  Side. 

BY  A  CAHBRAMAN. 

present  there  is  a  lull  io  things  pho- 
tographic, although  "gum-bichrotnate 
keeps  floating  on  the  surface.  De- 
machy's  paper,  read  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  gave  it  the  neces- 
sary fillip,  and  although  it  added  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  process  it  has 
led  to  some  useful  correspondence. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  its  great  ad- 
vantages, in  the  eyes  of  the  French- 
man, is  its  uncertainty,  as  according  to 
him  you  never  know  just  what  you 
may  get,  and  never  get  two  prints 
alike.  But  he  should  only  speak  for 
himself,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  why,  in  his  hands,  it  may  really  be 
so.  He  considers  rule  of  thumb  the  ideal  method  and  says  the  idea 
of  employing  scales  and  weights  and  measures  makes  him  sick.  Others 
less  squeamish  and  more  sensible,  recognize  a  virtue  in  proportions, 
and  through  careful  experiment  and  observation  are  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  method  to  a  degree  of  exactness  that  will  enable  all  who  care 
to  employ  it  to  get  just  what  they  want  and  how  they  want  it. 

The  gum-bichromate  may  never  be  employed  by  those  who  trust 
to  detail  for  their  efEects,  but  by  those  who  trust  to  breadth  and  sug- 
gestion, it  will — when  the  scales  and  weights  have  been  employed  to 
some  purpose — be  one  of  the  printing  methods  most  frequently 
adopted. 

Your  Mr.  Ives  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  photographic 
brotherhood  on  this  side  ;  always  drawing  a  crowd,  always  getting  an 
interested  hearing,  always  having  something  interesting  to  say,  and 
something  beautiful  to  show. 

During  a  recent  lecture  in  a  technical  course,  speaking  of  ruled 
screens  for  half-tone  work,  a  subject  about  which  he  probably  knows 
more  than  anybody  else,  and  certainly  all  that  is  known,  he  described 
a  novel  method  by  which  they  could  be  made  at  little  cost  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  A  plate  is  coated  with  a  suitable  collodion,  made 
with  high  temperature  pyroxylin,  and  so  "powdery,"  and  suitably 
colored,  and  then  with  a  solution   of  spermaceti   in  benzole.     When 
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dry  this  coating  admits  of  being  cut  by  a  sort  of  chisel,  made  of  watch- 
spring,  into  perfect  lines  of  any  desired  closeness. 

Another  successful  importation  has  been  the  Eastman  Company, 
the  success  of  which  has  been  phenomenal.  At  the  eighth  annual 
general  meeting,he]d  a  few  days  ago,  with  your  old  friend  Mr.  Andrtw 


Pringle  in  the  chair,  there  was  nothing  but  congratulations,  and'no 
wonder;  everything  was  cfw/cw  df  rose,  every  plan  had  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  every  new  thing  introduced  had  "caughton,"  the  result  be- 
ing a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  and  as  much  added  to  the'nest-cgg, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  continuation  of  the  prosperity. 
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The  directors  are  evidently  the  right  men  in  the  right  place,  and 
the  best  evidence  that  the  shareholders  know  it,  is  the  fact  that  they 
unanimously  voted  them  an  honorarium  oE  ^600 — $3,000 — tn  addition 
to  their  ordinary  fees. 

In  spite  of  the  forecast  of  some,  whose  wish  was  doubtless  father  to 
the  thought,  the  Salon  is  not  dead  or  thinking  of  dying,  but  is,  if 
what  I  am  told  by  one  of  its  leading  lights  be  true,  likely  to  show  it- 
self more  alive  than  ever. 


Fresh  blood  has  been  infused  into  the  secretaryship  in  the  person, 
and  very  energetic  person,  of  Reginald  Craigie,  with  whom  those  of 
your  readers  who  know  the  difference  between  a  photograph  and 
a  picture,  and  are  ambitious  to  pit  themselves  against  the  best  men 
of  the  day  in  friendly  rivalry,  should  communicate  as  Honorary  Sec- 
retary, Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

The  Salon  will  be  open  during  October,  and  although  there  are  no 
prizes  or  awards  of  any  kind,  the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  walls  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  medals  given  at  all  the  other  exhibitions 
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Magazine  Cameras. 

HENBV  WENZEL,   JK. 

'INHERE  must  be  some  reason,  good  or  otherwise,  why  magazine 
'  cameras  are  not  more  generally  employed.  I  have  used  two 
styles  of  different  makes  and  found  both  excellent,  though  I  have 
heard  specious  arguments  against  their  use  by  people  who  never  so 
much  as  saw  the  outside  of  one  of  them,  let  alone  the  mechanism  of 
the  magazine  proper. 

First  we  meet  the  argument  that  the  holders  will  not  take  a  plate 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  standard  size.  In  some  years  of  usage  I  have 
not  found  this  to  be  the  case.  I  have  found  plates  more  than  a  trifle 
out  of  the  way,  so  much  so  that  they   would  not  fit  into  the  holders  of 

my  view  camera;  I 
did  not  therefore  force 
them  into  the  holders 
of  the  magazine  cam- 
eras. One  of  my  mag- 
azine cameras  has 
more  play  for  plates 
than  any  holder  of 
any  style  I  have  yet 
seen.  So  much  for 
complaint  number 
one. 

Second,  the  dust 
from  plates  chipping 
when  being  put  into 
play  in  metal  holders. 
I'll  admit  the  dust; 
but  the  interior  of 
the  camera  rubbed 
with  a  very  little  vase- 
line will  hold  the  dust 
against  its  sides  until 
you  wish  to  remove 
it  with  a  rag.  Surely 
this  objection  is  easily 
Ry  w.  E.  coKs«eii.  removed.  Some  mag- 
No  47-  "HBBE  I  AM !"  azine    cameras,    how- 
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ever,  as  is  the  case 
with  one  I  employ, 
have  wooden  holders 
and  so  have  overcome 
the  objection  alto- 
gether. 

Third,  you  canDot 
get  at  the  lens  on  ac- 
count of  the  camera  be- 
ing of  the  box  type; 
or  the  lens  board  has 
to  be  racked  into  place 
on  account  of  the  cam- 
era being  of  the  folding 
type.  Well,  select  the 
type  you  wish;  they 
are  both  to  be  had.  A 
word  may  aid  you  in 
the  selection.  What 
do  you  want  the  cam- 
era for  ?  If  )'ou  wish 
it    as   an  accessory    to 

your  regular  outfit   for  b^.  p„„i,  ^  m,,,, 

general  work  only,  for 
which  purpose  I  use 
the    box    form,  by   all 

means  select  one  with  a  stationary  lens  and  if  possible  a  shutter  oper- 
ating on  the  release  of  a  lever,  not  with  the  pushing  of  a  button, 
which  so  often  means  the  pushing  of  the  camera  also.  In  short, 
secure  the  camera,  allowing  of  making  an  exposure  without  setting 
of  shutter,  focusing  of  lens,  etc.  My  box  style  of  magazine  has  an 
ever-set  shutter,  and  a  lens  in  focus  universally  over  thirty  feet.  I  do 
not  think  the  same  camera  is  for  sale  to  day;  similar  cameras  may  be 
had,  I  judge. 

For  an  all-around  camera  the  magazine  of  the  folding  type  is  best. 
The  lens  may  be  examined  and  cleaned  and  another  snsbtituted  for 
it,  in  such  cameras  as  allow  the  inserting  of  a  ground-glass  to  permit 
the  making  of  a  new  focusing  scale  for  the  new  lens. 

The  objection  that  a  ground-glass  cannot  be  regularly  employed, 
I  cannot  answer;  it  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  at  the  present  to  the  use 
of  the  magazine,  as  is  also  the  lack  of  swings  for  use  in  architectural 
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work.  The  non-use  of  the  ground-glass  has  not  bothered  me  so  far 
as  obtaining  a  sharp  focus  is  concerned,  but  only  in  composing  the 
picture. 

Very  recently  I  have  gone  afield  with  magazine  in  one  hand  and 
field  outfit  in  another,and  what  I  did  obtain  on  my  magazine,  planted 
in  the  mud  at  my  feet,  that  I  could  not  get  on  my  ground-glass  be- 
cause I  found  the  mud  bad  enough  to  stand  in,  and  did  not  wish  to  try 
putting  my  head  into  it  to  use  a  ground-glass — well,  what  I  obtained 
made  me  value  my  magazine  camera  more  than  ever  before,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  the  idea  that  I  could  not  do  without  it. 


AHERICAN  LANTERN  SLIDE  INTERCHANQE. 

PROPOSED   SUSPENSION   OF  RULES. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  having  undertaken  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Western  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  has  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
directors  of  the  American  Interchange  to  request  the  Board  of  Managers  to  waive 
the  rule  regarding  the  selection  of  slides  for  the  coming  season.  The  following  is 
the  resolution  submitted  under  direction  of  the  society  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Morse :  '  'Whereas, 
There  id  a  general  feeling  that  a  change  in  methods  of  selection  and  rejection  of 
Lantern  Slides  for  the  Interchange  circuit  would  be  advisable,  be  it  resolved:  That 
the  rules  governing  the  selection  and  rejection  of  Lantern  Slides  submitted  by  the 
societies  members  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  be  suspended  for 
the  season  of  1898  and  1899,  and  the  following  substituted  in  its  place: 

"Each  society,  a  member  of  the  Interchange,  shall  be  invited  to  send  to  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  at  the  usual  time  a  set  of  slides,  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  sev- 
enty-five, and  it  shall  be  understood  that  each  society's  set  of  slides  shall  go  the 
circuit  in  same  general  condition  as  submifted  by  the  director,  barring  the  rejection 
only  of  such  slide  or  slides  as  in  the  judgment  vi  the  General  Manager  is  not  pre- 
sentable to  a  mixed  audience.  Wc  request  our  Board  of  Managers  to  formulate  such 
plans  for  awarding  three  prizes  for  first,  second  and  thiird  best  general  set  of  slides, 
decisions  to  be  reached  by  mail.  Each  director  votes  in  behalf  of  its  society,  in  the 
Interchange,  at  the  close  of  the  season  1898  and  1899.  We  hereby  consent  to  abide 
by  any  plan  for  the  decision  of  awards  that  the  Board  of  Managers  may  select." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  resolution  is  intended  to  supplant  for  one  year  a 
portion  of  Article  V.  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  the  Board  of  Managers  author- 
ity to  select  or  refuse  such  slides  as  a  majority  may  decide  upon.  We  think  the  prize 
feature  is  objectionable. 


The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  pho- 
tographic apparatus  and  supplies,  has  posted  in  its  office  and  salesroom  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  any  of  its  employees  volunteering  or  being  called  upon  for  military 
service  will  have  their  places  kept  open  for  them,  and  that  their  full  salaries  will 
be  paid  to  the  authorized  representatives  of  their  families  during  their  entire 
absence. 


:;;  iU:\'[h:.i 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

'FRULY  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  More  than 
*  twenty  years  ago  I  satisfied  myself  by  careful  experiment  that 
as  a  heat  absorbent  in  the  lantern,  plain  water  was  in_every  respect  as 


satisfactory  as  the  then  generally  employed  solution  of  alum:  and 
more  recently  Captain  Abney  satisfied  everybody  else,  or  at  least 
everybody  but  Mr.  Billingham.  of  Blackburn,  England,  who,  as  I  learn 
from  several  of  the  English  journals,   has  made  the  grand  discovery 
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that  water  cannot  hold  the  candle  to  glycerine,  especially  anhydrous 
glycerine.  According  to  the  Blackburn  Weekly  Standard^  he  recently 
gave  a  lantern  exhibition  of  two  hours*  duration  with  an  electric  light 
of  2,000  candle  power,  and  with  a  tank  containing  glycerine  between 
the  light  and  the  condenser,  and  at  the  close  the  temperature  was  only 
175  degrees  F.  What  became  of  the  heat?  Everybody  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  a  tank  in  the  lantern  knows  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances water  would  have  been  very  much  higher  than  175  de- 
grees, and  that  consequently  water  is,  for  the  purpose,  very  much 
better  than  glycerine.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Billingham  has  yet 
something  to  learn  about  glycerine,  water,  and  the  co-relation  of 
energy. 

It  was,  however,  a  good  thing  for  Mr.  Billingham  and  those  who 
may  have  been  beside  the  lantern  that  the  glycerine  transmitted  rather 
than  absorbed  the  heat,  as  those  whose  noses  have  once  experienced 
the  pungent  odor  of  highly  heated  glycerine  will  not  want  to  do  so  a 
second  time. 

Ii  is  evident  that  Herr  Weiss,  of  Strasburg,  doesn't  read  the  pho- 
tographic journals,  or  if  he  does,  he  doesn't  believe  that  others  do  sgl 
Hejhas  ''invented  a  new  safety  flashlight  powder  which  will  riot  fire 
when  rubbed  or  struck  and  ignites  only  at  a  high  temperature;  ful- 
minates instantaneously,  producing  a  very  bright  and  efficient  light 
for  photography. "  This  wonderful  powder  is  a  mixture  of  aluminium 
and  potassium  chlorate;  forty  of  the  former  to  sixty  of  the  latter  be- 
ing a  good  proportion.  Herr  Weiss  is  a  little  too  late  in  making  bi^ 
'^invention.**  Just  such  a  mixture  has  been  on  the  market  here  andl 
elsewhere  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least ;  but  it  is  a  very  good  powder 

if  used  with  care. 

*         « 

» 

■  Mark  Twain  has  somewhere  said  that  "pumpkin  pie  is  very  good 
when  made  of  apples.**  The  Junior  Photographer,  I  suppose  on  the 
same  principle,  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  caramel  backing: 

Caramel  Backing. — Burnt  sienna  ground  in  water,  three  penny 
worth;  gum  arabic  solution,  i  ounce;  powdered  gum  arabic,  i  tea- 
spoonful;  charcoal  and  meth.  alcohol,  ad  lib.,  varying  the  respective? 
amounts  until  the  mixture  will  only  just  drop  from  the  brush.  A  fl&t 
palette  knife  will  remove  the  whole  lot  in  the  dark-room  at  a  sweepu 
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A  solution  of  dextrine  just  thick  enough  to  pour,  colored  pretty 
deeply  with  burnt  sienna,  and  to  which  a  very  little  glycerine  has 
been  added,  is  simpler  and  in  every  sense  much  better;  and  a  damp 
sponge  is  better  than  a  palette  knife.  Readers  may  take  my  word  for 
It,  that  although  there  may  be  better  backings,  this  is  good  enough. 

»         * 

« 

Mr.  Wagstaffe  is  either  a  '*wag*'  or  is  strong  in  the  temerity  of  ig- 
norance. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Openshaw,  Gorton,  and  Dis- 
trict Photographic  Society  he  read  a  paper  on  **The  Manufacture  of 
Photographic  Chemicals,"  in  which  the  modus  operandi  oi  dry  plate 
making  is  described  as  follows:  **The  plates  are  made  by  coating 
glass  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  cadmium  or 
calcium ;  dried,  and  then  coated  with  gelatine  containing  haloid  salts. 
The  plate  is  immersed  in  silver  nitrate,  and  the  halogen  salts  are  pre- 
cipitated in  the  film."  The  reporter  adds  that  Mr.  Wagstaffe  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  instructive  paper,  and  if  that  be  so  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  need  for  some  missionary  work  in  Openshaw,  Gor- 
ton, and  District. 


It  is  a  hard  job  to  find  a  novelty  in  photography.  G.  G.  Cunning- 
hame  recently  brought  before  the  Edinburgh  Photograph  Society 
what  he  b'^lieved  to  be  such,  and  as  such  it  has  been  reported  by  sev- 
eral of  the  British  journals;  but  it  is  as  old  as  the — well,  not  as  the 
pyramids,  but  as  the  time  when  they,  or  one  of  them  was  photo- 
graphed by  Professor  Smythe,  by  the  light  of  magnesium  torches. 

The  supposed  novelty  is  to  make  a  photograph  of  an  interior,  that 
shall  include  a  view  of  the  exterior  as  seen  through  a  window  in  the 
room;  and  he  does  it  by  making  a  flashlight  exposure  at  night,  leav- 
ing the  camera  in  position,  capped,  of  course,  till  the  morning  light 
appears,  and  then  making  a  second  exposure  through  the  window.  He 
says:  **For  the  first  exposure  I  have  invariably  used  the  Todd-Forret 
lamp;  with  which  all  here  are  doubtless  familiar.  Two  flashes  by  this 
lamp  are  amply  sufficient  for  any  apartment  of  moderate  size,  the 
plate  being  one  of  Paget's  XXXXX,  and  the  stop//32,  or  even,  when 
the  color  of  the  walls  and  character  of  the  room  admit  of  it,  //  44. 
The  fla^'h-light  exposure  over,  it  has  been  my  custom,  after  capping 
the  lens,  to  stop  down  to  //64,  to  obtain  as  much  sharpness  as  possi- 
ble in  distant  objects,  and  then  to  leave  cam'^ra  and  room  for  the 
night,  under  lock  and  key,  if  practicable,  as  a   safeguard  against  acci- 
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dents.  The  morning  exposure  in  the  case  of  the  pictures  shown  va- 
ried from  ten  to  forty-five  seconds,  according  to  *he  light.  Of  choice, 
I  prefer  for  a  composite  exposure  a  somewhat  dark  and  cloudy  morn- 
ing^, with  the  sun  to  the  si'^e,  though  even  with  the  sun  newly  risen, 
and  shining  almost  directly  upon  the  glass,  the  picture  may  turn  out 
well,  the  exposure  having  been  regulated  accordingly. 

Now  this  is  just  what  was  done,  except  th.U  torches  of  a  number  of 
strands  of  magnesium  ribbon  instead  of  magnesium  in  powder  were 
employed,  at  the  time  mentioned,  rnd  by  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
society  too ;  and  by  many  others  since  then ;  but,  of  course,  that  fact 
dnes  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Cunninghame. 

I  may  add  t^at  in  prac*^ising  the  method  two  or  three  months  ago, 
I  found  as  I  had  found  occasionally,  though,  curiously  enough,  not 
always,  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  a  glare  reflected  from  the 
glass  during  the  first  exposure,  to  cover  the  window  with  a  black 
cloth. 


I  used  to  think  that  I  might  safely  back  our  dealers  against  the 
world  when  **tair*  advertising  was  the  question,  but  fear  it  may  in  fu- 
ture be  necessary  to  hedge  if  our  brethren  across  the  water  continue  to 
prove  such  apt  scholars.  It  would  seem  that  a  John  H.Avery  has  made 
a  name]  for  himself  as  an  architectural  photographer,  and,  knowing 
how  many  there  are  who  believe  in  the  material  more  than  the  man 
when  any  one  achieves  more  than  usual  success,  he  is  letting  out  that 
it  is  the  backing  that  does  it.  He  now  puts  said  backing  up  in  collaps- 
ible tubes  at  30  cents  each,  and  gets  his  friend  of  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography  to  say  that  **Mr.  Avery  claims  that  an  exposure  of 
1-500  times  the  normal  may  be  given  to  a  plate  backed  with  his  prepa- 
ration!" Surely  such  a  wonderful  backing  will  not  long  be  confined 
to  Merrie  England! 


A  SERIES  of  good  photographs  of  North  American  Indians  is  desired  by  Rev. 
U.  N.  Hutchinson,  the  well-known  English  author,  who  is  preparing  an  elaborate 
work  dealing  with  aboriginal  races.  Photographers  who  can  supply  such  will 
greatly  oblige  Mr.  Hutchinson  by  communicating  with  him  at  7  Cowley  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  W.,  London.  He  would  also  like  portraits  of  Sandwich  Islanders 
and  Polynesians. 


Should  you  ask  a  person  for  his  candid  advice,  do  not  preface  your  inquiry  with 
an  expression  which  conveys  your  own  opinion. 
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Acetylene  Generator. 

Acetylene  gas  as  developed  thus  far  is  practically^new,  although  the  gas  and  the 
calcium  carbide 'from  which  it  is  produced  have  been  known  to  chemists  for  some 
time,  but  the  cost  of  the  carbide  has  been  so  high  it  was  beyond  ccmmercial  use 
until  about  two  years  ago.  when  improved  methods  of  malting  it  from  coke  and 
lime  by  an  electric  process  bmugbt  the  price  within  a  reasonable  Jigure. 

The  gas  is  produced  by 
wettmg  calcium  carbide 
with  water.  When  carbide 
is  immersed  in'  water,  the 
gas  will  be  seen  to  rise  in 
bubbles  through  the  water 
and  pass  of  into  the  air. 
The  calcium  carbide,  which 
ib  in  the  form  of  irregular 
lumps,  can  be  purchased 
for  about  fifteen  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  noD-explosive 
and  is  inactive  except  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of 
water.  To  obtain  the  gas 
for  use  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  generatoi.  The 
one  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  in  the  form  of  a  small  gas 
tank  in  which  the  gas  can 
be  made  and  contained,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  drawn 
for  use  through  pipes  and 
' ,  rubber  tubes. 
/  The  generator  is  made  of 
galvanized' she et^iron.  and 
is  provided  with  legs,  as 
shown. 

This    work    will    neces- 
siMfLE  ACETYLVNE  o.AS  OFNERATOE.  sarily  havB   to  be   done   by 

a  tinsmith,  some  one  handy 
with  a  soldering  iron.  It  cao  be  laid  out  by  the  aid'of^the  sectional  view 
The  cylinder  forming  the  tank  is  eighteen  inches  high'and^twelve'inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  strong  watertight  lx)ttom  soldered  on  it.  Arouiid,'the  top  there  is  a 
flaring  collar  four  inches  high.  Another  cylinder  is  made  nineteen  inches  high 
and  eleven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  gastight  top  ^soldered  to  it.  With 
these  two  cylinders,  one  to  lit  within  the  other,  the  generator  can,be  made.  A  piece 
of  three-eighths  inch  braids  pipe  twenty  inches  long,  another  one  ten  inches  long, 
and  still  another  one  four  inches  long,  and  two  short  pieces  each  an   inch  long  arc 
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These  pieces  of^ipe^should   be  threaded   at  both  ends  to  fit  other  ci 
Tbree  elbon-s,  one  stopcock^to   receive  a  pipe  at  both  ends,  another  with  a  hose  end 

oa  it.  and  still  anothcrbne^that  may  be  plain  aie  required.  A  watertight  cylinder 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and^six  inches  high  is  necessary.     This  is  soldered  fast  to 

the  middle  of  the  bottom ]in']the  tank  by  means  of  tbree  short  legs  which  will  allow 

the  water  to  pass  under  it^as^shown  in  Fig.  i.     This  cylinder  occopiea  the  position 

shown  at  C  and  is'^the'gas^cooler.  A  bole  is  made  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  tank  an  inch 

from  the  edge   and  ^through   it  is   passed 

the  long  pipe,  A,  baving'al  the  bottom 

the  pet  cock.  B.    A  small^ipe  passes  up 

through  the  bottom  and  into  the  cooling 

cylinder.  These  parts  are  all  well  sol- 
dered bottom. 

A  short  piece  of  pipe  extends  from  the 

bottom  of  the  cooler  at  the  opposite  Mde 

and  connects  with   an  elbow  attached  to 

the  four  inch  length.    The  short  piece  of 

pipe  is  connected  b}-  another  elbow  to  the 

ten-inch   standing  pipe,   D.  that  extends 

up  the  outside  of  the  tank,  and  is  provided 

at  the  top  with  the  pet  cock,  E.  to  which 

the  hose  is  attached.     The  stand  pipe,  F. 

should  be  braced  near  the  top  by  a  metal 

trap  soldered  fast  to  the  side  of  the  tank. 

Three   angle-legs,   three    or  four   inches 

high,  are  soldered  fast  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tank,  as  shown. 

In  the  top  of  the  movable  or  inside  cyl- 

mder  at  the  edge,  a  hole  two  inches  in 
diameter  is  cut.  through  which  passes  a 

piece  of  two-inch  galvanized  leader  pipe, 

F.  which  extends  three  inches  above  the 
top,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  two-inch 
pipe  a  cap  is  soldered.  In  the  center  of 
this  cap  a  pet  cock,  H,  is  inserted  and  sol- 
dered. This  two-inch  pipe  is  soldeied  to 
the  movable  cylinder,  and  directly  under 
the  top  of  the  movable  cylinder  are 
punched  a  number  of  small  boles  to  let  the 

gas  through.  On  the  top  of  the  movable  cylinder  a  handle  is  soldered,  and 
from  hooks  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  top  is  suspended  a  basket,  G, 
made  of  galvanized  screen  wire.  The  calcium^jcarbide  is  held  in  the  basket,  G, 
With  several  coats  of  enamel  paint  on  both  the'inside  and^outside  of  the  cylinders, 
the  generator  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 

To  charge  the  generator  a  pound  or  two  of^calcium  carbide  is  placed  in  the  bas- 
ket, which  is  bung  on  the  hooks  inside  the  top'of^Ihe^movable  cylinder.  The  tank 
is  filled  wilb  water.  The  cocks.  B  and  E,  are  closed  and  the  movable  cylinder  is  in- 
serted in  the  tank  in  such  a  position  that  the  pipe,  F,  will  fit  over  the  stand  pipe, 
A.     Open  the  pet  cock.  H.  at  the  top  of  pipe  F,  and  the  cylinder   will  slowly  sink 
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in  the  water  as  the  inclosed  air  escapes  through  the  pet  cock,  H,  and  when  the  car- 
bide touches  the  water,  gas  will  immediately  begin  to  generate,  when  the  movable 
cylinder  rises. 

If  the  pet  cock,  H,  is  closed  and  the  pet  cock,  B,  is  opened,  the  gas  will  then  go 
down  the  stand  pipe.  A,  into  the  cooler,  C,  and  be  ready  to  escape  thiough  pipe, 
D,  as  soon  as  pet  cock,  E,  is  opened.  The  object  of  the  cooler.  C,  is  to  cool  the  gas 
before  it  passes  through  the  gas  tips,  as  cool  gas  gives  a  better  and  clearer  light 
than  warm  gas.  This  generator,  while  seemingly  intricate,  is  quite  a  simple  affair, 
as  will  be  found  when  it  is  complete. — Scientific  American. 


Photography  in  Natural  Colors  by  the  Indirect  Method. 

By  Auguste  Lumiere  and  Louis  Lumiere. 

HTHE  indirect  method  of  photography  in  natural  colors,  indicated  by 
*  Cros  and  Ducos  du  Hauron,  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
successfully  applied  in  practice,  because  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  two  important  parts  of  the  process,  namely,  the  selection  of  the 
colors  and  the  production  and ,  superposition  of  the  monochrome 
images. 

We  have  given  special  attention  to  the  study  of  these  two  points. 
For  the  selection  of  the  colors  we  have  made  use  of  the  orange,  grei  n 
and  violet  screens  that  have  previously  been  recommended,  and  then 
we  have  prepared  three  series  of  photographic  plates  possessing  re- 
spectively a  maximum  of  sensitiveness  for  the  rays  transmitted  by  the 
screens. 

The  printing  and  superposition  of  the  monochromatic  images  have 
been  effected  by  means  of  a  glue-bichromate  process,  without  trans- 
fer, based  on  the  fact  that,  although  ghie,  soluble  in  cold  water,  does 
not,  when  bichromatcd,  yield  images  with  half-tones,  it  acquires  the 
property  of  doing  so  when  mixed  with  insoluble  substances  under 
certain  conditions. 

If,  for  example,  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  glue  is  mixed  with  5  per 
cent,  of  ammonium  bichromate  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  a  gela- 
tino-bromide  emulsion,  and  this  mixture  is  spread  on  glass  in  a  thin 
layer,  a  sensitive  surface  is  obtained  which  is  exposed  to  light  under 
the  particular  negative  that  is  to  be  reproduced. 

After  sufficient  exposure  the  plate  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and 
an  image  is  thus  obtained  which  is  almost  invisible,  and  consists  of 
insoluble  glue,  which  can  be  dyed  with  suitable  colors. 

The  silver  bromide  is  afterwards  removed  bv  treatment  with  some 
suitable  substance  such  as  hypo  (sodium  thiosulphate). 
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The  process  therefore  yields  very  readily,  prints  in  all  colors, 
with  all  the  gradations  present  in  the  negative. 

The  silver  bromide  can  be  replaced  by  certain  other  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates. 

With  this  process  it  is  easy  to  obtain  polychromatic  prints  by  utili- 
zing the  principle  of  the  method  of  Cros  and  Ducos  du  Hauron.  For 
this  purpose  three  monochromatic  images,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
printed  from  the  corresponding  negatives,  are  produced  successively 
on  one  and  the  same  plate,  care  being  taken  to  isolate  each  image  after 
its  production  by  means  of  an  impermeable  layer  of  some  substance, 
such  as  collodion. 

By  using  more  or  less  concentrated  dye  solutions,  or  by  merely 
washing  with  water,  it  is  easy,  in  this  process,  to  alter  the  relative  in- 
tensities of  the  monochromatic  images,  or,  if  necessary,  to  modify  the 
effect  of  the  first  three  images  by  the  superposition  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
or  even  more.  It  is  easy  to  ensure  correct  register  of  the  images,  and 
the  process  can  be  carried  out  on  paper  as  well  as  on  glass. 

The  first  specimens  of  photographs  in  colors  obtained  by  this 
method  show  clearly  that,  although  the  principle  has  been  neglected 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  capable  of  yielding  results  of  great  practical 
value.  — Photography, 


Notes. 

Stereoscopic  Pictures. — In  view  of  the  stereoscope  returning  to 
popularity  a  writer  in  a  contemporary  recommends  those  who  employ 
small  cameras  to  carry  with  them  a  board  that  can  be  screwed  to  the 
tripod,  broad  enough  for  a  rest  to  the  camera,  long  enough  for  it  to 
be  shifted  from  right  to  left  for  the  necessary  distance,  say,  two  and 
three-quarter  inches,  and  with  a  ledge  on  the  near  side  against  which 
to  press  the  camera  to  keep  it  in  position.  His  idea  is  to  expose  two 
plates  on  each  suitable  subject,  and  so  secure  negatives  suitable  for 
the  printing  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Exposure  Meters  may  be  helpful  to  the  beginner,  but  he  who 
trusts  to  them  will  never  realize  'the  truth  of  the  following  sentence, 
one  of  the  best  that  P.  H.  Emerson  has  as  yet  written:  **It  is  in  ex- 
posures that  intuition  acts,  as  it  does  in  all  intellectual  matters,  and 
he  w^ho  can  seize  on  the  right  exposure  at  once  by  instinct  is  the  pho- 
tographer born. '  • 
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Alum  in  Fixing  Bath. — We  have  often  cautioned  our  readers 
against  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  fixing  bath,  or  its  employment  for 
clearing  the  negative  until  it  was  perfectly  freed  from  hypo.  Our 
leasons  were  because  of  its  decomposing  the  hypo  and  liberating  sul- 
phur; and  now  comes  Mr.  Bothamley,  with  another  equally  strong. 
He  shows,  in  Photography^  that  an  ordinary  negative  may  be  thor- 
oughly freed  from  hypo  by  six  changes  of  v^ater,  with  about  five 
minutes  between  each  change,  even  although  the  plate  each  time  be 
only  a  little  more  than  covered.  Plates,  however,  that  have  been 
acted  upon  by  alum,  either  in  the  fixing  bath  or  separately  were  in- 
sufficiently washed  by  even  twenty  changes. 

The  British  Convention. — Those  who  purpose  visiting  Scotland 
during  the  summer  should  manage  to  be  in  Glasgow  on  July  4th  to 
^th,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Convention,  to  be 
held  there,  at  that  time.  We  can  promise  them  a  hearty  welcome 
from  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  most  successful  photographers 
in  Great  Britain,  and  such  food  for  the  camera  as  can  be  found  only 
in  **the  land  of  the  mountain  and -flood.  **  The  following  list  of  ex- 
cursions already  arranged,  tells  its  story — to  those  who  know:  Loch 
Lomond,  Loch  Long,  Gareloch,  Rothesay,  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  Millport, 
Largs,  Stirling,  the  Forth  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Ayr,  Alloway,  Brig  o* 
Doon,  etc.  A  special  steamer  has  been  engaged  for  yacht  race  day 
(July  7th),  which  will  follow  the  competing  vessels  during  a  portion  of 
the  contest. 

Halation  Prevented  without  Backing. — R.  H.  Ellis,  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer^  proposes  to  prevent  halation,  even  in  pho- 
tographing interiors  square  on  to  brilliantly  lighted  windows,  by  re- 
versing the  plate  in  the  camera,  photographing  through  the  glass  in 
fact;  and  to  get  ov^r  the  reversal  of  the  image  thereby  produced,  to 
photograph  not  the  interior  itself,  but  its  image  reflected  in  a  mirror. 
Of  course,  reversing  the  plate  in  the  camera  implies  also  the  reversal 
of   the  focusing,  screen. 

Gum-Bichromate  is  gradually  making  its  way  and  for  certain 
kinds  of  work  has  a  future  of  vast  importance.  One  of  its  difficulties 
hitherto  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  paper;  which  now,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  is  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  the  gum- 
bichromate  paper  company,  that  is  supplying  a  thoroughly  reliable 
article  at  a  fairly  cheap  rate, — 78  cents  for  a  sheet  26x20  inches.  It  is 
on  various  surfaces,  white,  toned,  and   grained,  and  in  black,  brown, 
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sepia,  red  and  blue.     Surely  some  of  our  paper  makers  will  be  enter- 
prising enough  to  follow  the  good  example. 

Wide  World  Magazine. — Here  is  a  chance  for  those  of  our  readers 
who  carry  their  cameras  wherever  they  go  and  **snap*'  up  the  curious 
or  interesting  that  they  come  across.  The  Wide  World  Magazine  is 
described  by  a  contemporary  as  **a  budget  of  well  illustrated  authen- 
ticated sensationalism** ;  and  the  editor  invites  travelers  or  others  who 
go  into  interesting  parts  and  see  strange  things,  or  come  across  curious 
happenings, to  send  in  photographs  and  descriptions ;  stories  of  adven- 
ture;'anything,  indeed,  that  is  interesting,  so  long  as  it  is  true,  and 
promises  to  pay  according  to  value.  The  Wide  World  Magazine^ 
London,  England,  will  be  a  sufficient  address. 

Coloring  Brass. — ^he  Photographiscke  Chronik  gi\QS  the  following 
useful'collection  of  receipts.  To  color  brass  a  blue-black  steel  color, 
the  articles  should  be  well  cleaned  and  immersed  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  chloride  of  arsenic.  If  very  carefully  cleaned,  the  articles  may  be 
colored^azure  blue  by  immersion  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphite 
ofjsoda.  A  deep  blue-black  may  be  produced  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  copper  and  ammonia,  and  subsequent  exposure  to 
air.  But  hyposulphite  of  lead  and  soda  will  give  many  variations  of 
color.  To  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
5  to  6  grams  of  sugar  of  le^jd  are  added.  Dissolve  by  heat,  filter, 
and  heat  again  to  70  degrees  C.  When  first  plunged  in  this  solation, 
brass  assumes  a  golden  color,  and  then  passes  through  various  shades 
of  "orange,  vermilion,  scarlet,  and  violet,  at  last  to  azure  blue.  Fur- 
ther action  will  change  the  blue  to  a  silvjr-gray  color.  A  matt  black 
may  be^ produced  by  immersing  brass  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  platinum  and  nitrate  of  tin ;  bronze  color,  by  immersion  in  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum.  A  golden  color  may  also 
be  given,  by  treatment  with  4  parts  of  caustic  soda,  4  parts  of  milk 
sugar,  and  100  parts  of  water.  In  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
color  is  attained,  the  articles  are  at  once  transferred  to  clean  water 
and  rinsed.  After  drying,  they  should  be  coaled  with  celluloid 
varnish. 

Long  Focus  Lenses. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  fight  for  long 
focus  lenses  is  bearing  fruit.  Here  is  what  the  Junior  Photographer 
says:  ** Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  employ  a  lens  with  focal  length 
about  equal  to^the  longer  diameter  of  the  plate,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  double  that  length  gives  a  much  better  and   truer  effect,  as  the 
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shorter  focus  includes  so  wide  an  angle  that  the  field  usually  covered 
by  the  eye  is  exceeded  and  an  unnatural  effect  Drought  about.  * ' 

Talbot  vel  Daguerre.. — A  like  success  seems  to  be  following  our 
— almost  single-handed  on  this  side — contention  that  to  Talbot  and  not 
Daguerre  belongs  the  title  ** The  Father  of  Photography."  This  is 
what  the  above  journal  says,  under  the  heading  "The  Discovery  of 
Photography":  **  The  process  originated  with  Fox  Talbot,  who  first 
conceived  its  possibility  when  amusing  himself  with  a  camera  lucida 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como,  in  1833.  How  charming  it  would  be,  he 
thought,  if  it  were  possible  to  cause  those  natural  images  to  imprint 
themselves  durably,  and  remain  fixed  upon  the  paper.  Returning  to 
England,  he  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  paper  coated  with 
chloride  of  silver,  and  ultimately  was  successful  in  producing  a  perma- 
nent image.  Simultaneously  Daguerre  in  France  discovered  the  now 
obsolete  process  which  bears  his  name," 

Silk  Binding  for  Lantern  Slides. — An  English  firm  has  intro- 
duced an  adhesive  silk  ribbon  for  binding  lantern  slides.  It  is  easily 
applied,  sticks  at  once  and  forever,  and  will  stand  any  amount  of  wear 
and — no,  not  tear;  it  won't  tear.  Which  of  our  enterprising  manu- 
facturers will  be  the  first  to  take  the  hint? 

Lippmann's  Photography  in  Color. — **There  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun**  would  seem  to  be  esrecially  applicable  to  photography. 
The  beautiful  interference  method  wrought  out  by  Lippmann,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Waterhouse,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  London 
Camera  Club,  anticipated  by  the  elder  Niepce,  who  accidentally  produced 
the  colors  in  bitumen  films,  and  at  once  recognized  them  as'*Newton's 
rings,"  or  of  the  same  nature  as  the  colors  produced  between  a  slightly 
convex  lens  and  a  flat  plate  of  glass. 

A  Strange  Theft. — In  a  previous  issue  we  stated  that  one  of  the 
eclipse  parties  had  taken  to  India  a  kinematographic  camera,  arranged 
by  that  King  of  Illusionists,  Mr.  Maskelyne.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon 
had  it  in  charge  and  everything  was  favorable  for  a  successful  expos- 
ure. The  exposed  film  was  returned  to  its  tin  or  case,  and  along  with 
the  apparatus,  packed  in  the  box  to  which  they  belonged,  and  was  sup- 
posed not  to  be  or  to  have  been  touched  again  till  delivered  to  Mr. 
Maskelyne  in  London.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  London  docks 
Mr.  Maskelyne  had  a  messenger  ready  to  receive  the  box  containing 
the  camera  and  the  precious  film,  and  on  its  being  delivered  into  his 
hands,  his  surprise  and  chagrin  may  be  imagined  when  he  found  that 
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the  box  had  been  opened  and  the  film  stolen.  Whether  the  theft  was 
committed  in  India  before  embarkation ,  on  board,  or  between  the 
docks  and  Piccadilly,  cannot  be  conjectured,'  and  equally  mysterious  is 
the  object  of  the  thief.  A  reward  of  $250  has  been  offered  for  its  re- 
covery, of  which  there  is  little  probability. 

We  Doubt  It. —  The  Pittsburg  Bulletin  ssiys:  **  A  photographer  in  a 
side  street  uptown  does  most  of  the  finishing  for  the  wealthy  amateurs 
in  his  neighborhood.  The  negatives  which  come  to  him  for  devel- 
opment are  not  always  merely  studies  of  landscape,  nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, interiors  or  figures  posing  in  conventional  dress  and  graceful  at- 
titudes. Sometimes  the  pictures  are  extremely  unconventional  and 
not  in  the  least  of  a  kind  that  would  be  considered  the  appropriate 
thing  to  be  taken  in  a  public  gallery.  They  are,  nevertheless,  brought 
to  this  shop  for  the  final  touches,  with  a  confidence  and  frankness  that 
used  to  be  embarrassing  even  to  the  proprietor  of  it.  At  other  times 
the  familiar  explanation  that  a  friend  desired  to  have  the  negatives  fin- 
ished is  made  with  a  gravity  which  deceives  nobody,  and  least  of  all 
the  proprietor  of  the  establishment." 


OUR  ENLARGED  PRIZE  LANTERN  SLIDE  SET. 

The  prize  slides  have  won  so  viuch  favorable  comment  wherever  exhibited  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  by  those  subscribers  and  clubs  who  have  not  seen  them  to 
send  in  their  applications.  Early  in  April  the  slides  were  exhibited  before  the  cam- 
era club  and  friends  in  Logansport,  Ind.  The  exhibitor  writes:  **I  had  an  audience 
of  more  than  300,  and  all  with  one  accord  pronounced  the  slides  fine — the  best." 

Another  club  exhibited  the  slides  the  latter  part  of  April  and  one  of  the  officers 
writes:  "Last  Tuesday  evening  about  200  persons,  as  guests  of  the  Helena  (Mont.) 
Camera  Club,  greatly  enjoyed  the  American  Amateur  Photographer's  Prize  Slides. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  Mr.  J.  E.  Klock,  Superintendent  of  our  city  schools,  and 
myself  usftd  a  Sun  Lantern  and  exhibited  the  slides  before  about  1,000  school  chil- 
dren. To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  four  different  school  buildings,  but  the 
enthusiasm  and  pleasure  which  these  pictures  gave  the  children  and  teachers  was 
ample  reward  for  our  efforts  and  time.  To  tell  you  that  the  children  were  gieatly 
delighted  is  to  put  it  very  mildly,  for  I  have  never  seen  slides  exhibited  to  an  audi- 
ence that  evoked  more  genuine  interest  and  admiration,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Flower  and  Night  pictures." 

The  only  conditions  are  that  the  transportation  shall  be  paid  one  way  and  the  set 
not  detained  longer  than  one  week  or  ten  days.  Send  requests  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361 
Broadway.  New  York. 

If  you  have  made  a  fair  success  all  along  a  certain  line,  avoid  deviating  from 
it.     The  avenues  of  success  are  constantly  narrowing. 
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A   Rapid   Developer. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  metol  developer  is,  that  it  brings 
out  the  details  on  the  surface  of  the  dry  plate  very  quickly,  but  requires 
a  little  time  to  gain  density.  In  the  new  developer  recently  intro- 
duced, named  ortol,  and  of  the  sam*:  general  character  as  metoi,  we 
have  a  developing  agent  of  remarkable  rapidity,  yet  possessing  the 
good  qualities,  as  regards  freedom  from  producing  chemical  fogginess, 
as  other  developers,  and  a  rapid  building  of  density  that  is  astonish- 
ing. The  density-producing  quality  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidity  of  detail  production  on  the  surface.  The  consequence  is,  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  dry  plate  as  quickly  as  a  wet  plate  of  olden 
times  is  fully  realized.  The  speed  of  development  may  be  regulated 
by  the  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  by  dilution  with  water. 
Experiments  we  have  made  with  the  developer  show  that  a  fairly 
good  result  can  be  obtained  with  almost  any  kind  of  exposure.  If  a 
plate  is  considerably  over-exposed,  the  developer  will  cause  the  image 
to  flash  out  in  two  seconds,  yet  in  that  short  time  it  will  gain  enough 
density  to  be  a  soft  negative  after  fixation. 

Ordinary  exposures  can  be  finished  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds. 
We  developed,  with  four  ounces  of  developer,  a  dozen  four  by  five 
plates,  two  at  a  time,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  a  larger  part  of  the 
time  being. occupied  in  removing  the  plates  from  the  holders,  washing 
and  immersing  in  the  fixing  bath. 

The  developer  is  prepared  in  two  solutions,  as  follows: 

A 

Water 32  ounces 

Meta- bisulphite  potassium  (crystals) 1x3  grrains 

Ortol , "^  .| aasgrrain^ 

A  chemically  pure  quality  of  the  potassium  salt,  in  crystals,  should  be  used,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  dealers  supplying:  ortol. 

B 

Water 3a  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  (chemical] v  pure  crystals) sJ4  ounces 

Potassium  carbonate  (chemically  purej x  ^  ounces 

To  the  above  eight  grains  bromide  of  potassium  can  be  added  or 
used  separately,  as  desired.  We  prefer  the  latter  method,  dropping  a 
few  drops  of  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  in  the  developer  according*to  cir- 
cumstances. In  other  cases  it  is  recommended  that  a  few  drops  of  a 
very  weak  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  (i  ounce  of  hyposulphite  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water)  be  added. 

To  prepare  the  developer  for  ordinary  exposures,  mix  with  one 
ounce  of  the  A  solution,  one  ounce  of  the  B  solution,  and  add  ounce 
of  water.  If  this  produces  too  much  density  in  the  negative,  the  solu- 
tion can  be  diluted  considerably  more  with  water.  Greater  contrast 
is  produced  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  A  and  decreasing  B.  The 
color  of  the  developed  film  is  a  deep  chocolate  brown — a  color  desira- 
ble for  transparencies.  The  ortol  solution  keeps  well  and  may  be  used 
repeatedly  until  exhausted.  We  think  it  is  a  very  promising  developer 
and  certainly  one  which  has  the  merit  of  producing  easily,  clear,  crisp, 
quick-printing  negative. — Scienti-fic  American. 
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The  Contribution   Box. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  INSTRUCTOR  OF  NATURE. 

Photography,  besides  being  a  science  and  an  art,  is  without  doubt 
the  greatest  of  all  instructors  of  nature.  Although  it  is  spoken  of  as 
an  expensive  pleasure,  you  do  not  know  until  you  have  practiced  it, 
and  become  thoroughly  interested  in  all  its  branches,  that  you  are 
really  obtaining  a  very  valuable  education  for  the  money  you  are  con- 
tinually investing  while  practicing.  Photography  teaches  you  to  see 
quickly,  and  to  thoroughly  appreciate  what  you  do  see;  and  being  able 
to  do  this,  you  will  find  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  seen  in  the 
world  than  you  ever  imagined.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  appreciated  more  than  nature.  There  are  some  people  who  will 
pass  by  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  country  and  yet  not  take 
the  least  notice  of  it.  This  is  where  the  photographic  education  comes 
in  for  a  share. 

A  person  interested  in  photography  would  never  let  the  least  view 
slip  by  unnoticed,  whether  he  had  his  camera  with  him  or  not.  In 
my  opinion  the  best  way  to  enjoy  nature  to  its  fullest  extent  is  to  be- 
come interested  in  photography. 

I  have  been  practicing  photography  for  several  years,  and. find  it  a 
great  instructor  as  well  as  a  pleasure.  Hugh  C.  Wilson. 
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BUFFALO   CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Buffalo  Camera  Club  takes  a  high  place  in  the  Exchange,  having  got  56 
slides  accepted,  hardly  one  of  which  is  seriously  faulty,  and  with,  on  the  whole, 
less  of  the  offensive  bare  glass  than  any  set  yet  sent  out.  They  are  contributed  by 
eleven  members. 

T.  W.  Gardiner  has  nine,  all  considerably  above  the  av'erage  in  technique, 
although  the  effect  of  some  is  much  marred  by  bare  glass  skies.  *' Naughty 
DoUie"  just  wanted  detail  in  the  dress  to  be  perfect.  "Living  Shield"  could  not 
be  improved,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Gossips"  and  "Curtain  Lecture." 
"Modern  Chivalry"  wants  gradation;  the  road  is  far  too  white. 

C.  L.  Baer*s  "Political  Discussion"  is  a  perfect  slide,  and  hisf"Mill  near  Rotter- 
dam" a  very  poor  one;  made  so  by  the  large  expanse  of  bare  glass.  "In  the  Lon- 
don Zoo"  is  very  good.     Bare  glass  is  Mr.  Baer's  only  fault. 

John  A.  Stein's  best  slide,  and  it  is  very  fine,  is  "The  Swimming  Pool,"  excel- 
lent as  a  picture  and  full  of  delicate  gradation.  "A  Country  Home"  is  as  bad  as 
the  other  is  good — clear  glass  everywhere.  "An  Afternoon  Call"  is  almost  perfect. 
"Syringas"  is  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  flower  piece  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
but  the  flowers  should  not  have  had  to  compete  with  a  beautiful  vase,  as  the  eye 
will  wander.    The  holder  should  be  very  plain  or  altogether  concealed. 

John  P.  Zenner  is  also  too  much  on  the  glassy  side.     "Long  House,"  for  exam- 
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pie,  is  simply  on  the  sheet  pure  white,  which  is  neither  artistic  nor  true.  The 
same  maybe  said  of  the  street  in  "The  Procession" ;  "Third  Falls,  Portage," 
although  a  little  glassy  is  a  very  fine  slide,  and  so  is  "Church  of  Seven  Dolois." 

Rev.  K.  R.  Hardy.— "Buffalo  Harbor,"  if  the  sky  had  only  been  toned  down, 
would  have  been  an  exquisite  slide.  On  the  sheet  it  is  so  perfect  in  tonality  and 
consequently  so  true  that  we  overlook  the  sky.  But  such  a  slide  does  not  deserve 
to  be  sent  out  "bald-headed."  Exactly  the  same  applies  to  "On  the  Massachu- 
setts ^Coast,"  and  ;"  Yacht  in  Buffalo  Harbor"  ;  and,  in  addition  this  last  has  the 
serious  fault  of  a  horizon  exactly  in  the  middle.  A  third  of  the  foreground  should 
have  been'marked  off. 

H.  H.  Boyce. — "Meditation"  is  a  very  fine  slide,  although  the  drapery  might 
have  been  better  arranged;  and  quite  as  good  is  "In  Our  Backyard."  "Lesson  in 
Botany"  sadly  needs  a  suitable  background;  and  a  longer  exposure  and  develop- 
ment would  have  made  the  "Beggar**  as  good  in  execution  as  it  is  in  design. 

H.  W.  Saunders. — Both  "Virginia  Deer"  and  'An  Unwilling  Subject"  are  good 
and  would^have  been  better  with  less  clear  glass ;  but  how  the  same  slide-maker 
should  be  satisfied  with  them  when  he  can  make  "Love's  Young  Dream"  is  be- 
yond our  comprehension.  When  we  saw  it  on  the  screen,  and  while  we  look  at  it 
now  we  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  it  is  the  most  perfect,  in  every  sense,  that 
w^e  have  ever  seen. 

P.  J.  Knapp*s"Bit  of  Erie  County,"  although  otherwise  a  fine  slide,  is  spoiled  by 
a  large,  clear  glass  sky,  and  "Ramblers"  is  worse,  because  the  road  is  almost  as 
bare  as  the  sky. 

E.  A.  Tooley's  "Circus,"  or  rather  Elephant,  is  also  of  excellent  quality  except 
for  the  clear  glass. 

E.  H.  Halls  "Study"  is  a  very  fine  slide  with  a  very  serious  fault.  Composition, 
lighting,  and  expression  are  all  good,  but  the  effect  is  sadly  marred  by  the  series 
of  distracting  lights  above  the  beautiful  figure.  Had  the  upper  part  of  the  back- 
ground been  plain  this  would  have  ranked  second  oaly  to  "Love's  Young  Dream," 
but  do  what  ^we  will  the  eye  is  kept  wandering  from  the  figure  to  the  lights,  and 
vice  versa. 

B.  C.  Sweat. — We  have  always  said  that  a  photograph  colored  is  a  photograph 
spoiled,  but  surely  "Apple  Blossoms"  is  an  exception.  The  coloring  is  simply 
perfect,  and  on  the  screen  the  effect  is  simply  charming. 

THE   RUTLAND   CAMERA   CLUB. 

The  Rutland  Camera  Club  has  also  some  excellent  slide-makers,  eight  of  whom 
have  got  accepted  seventy-three  slides,  which,  although  still  showing  far  too  much 
bare  glass  are  highly  creditable  to  the  exchange. 

C.  G.  Ross  is  most  prolific,  showing  twenty-seven  slides.  Seven  may  be  called 
"informational,"  showing  quarry  workings,  and  not  amenable  to  ordinary  criticism. 
Most  of  the  others  have  the  common  fault,  and  some  of  them  to  excess,  bare  glass. 
"A  Bend  in  the  Stream"  being  an  example  of  the  worst.  It  is  a  fine  subject  and 
excellent  selection,  but  utterly  spoiled  by  both  sky  and  water  being  simply  clear 
glass.  Very  different  and  very  fine  because  free  from  that  fault,  is  "A  Windy  Day," 
in  which  both  sky  and  water  are  both  true  and  artistic.  Equally  good  are  "When 
the  Sun's  Last  Rays  are  Fading."  and  "  The  Road  to  Camp."  He  who  can  make 
such  excellent  slides  should  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  sky  as  in  "A  Passing  Sail," 
especially  as  there  a^e  indications  of  clouds  that  might  have  been  strengthened. 
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G.  W.  Perry  follows  with  eighteen,  almost  all  really  fine,  although  there  are  few 
that  do  not  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  glassy  fault.  "Valley  of  the  Winooski" 
and  "Smuggler's  Notch"  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  nearly  all  the  rest;  excellent 
in  every  respect  except  for  the  unnatural  effect  of  a  clear  glass  sky. 

N.  S.  Marshall  is  credited  with  seventeen,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  "High 
Water,  Ausable  Falls,"  "Otter  Creek."  "In  Keene  Valley,"  and  "Indian  Face 
Mountain"  are  samples  that  it  would  be  hard  to  beat,  all  having  beautiful  skies, 
while  there  are  a  few  like  "Lake  Clear,"  which  by  longer  exposure  and  suitable 
development,  might  have  been  as  good,  but  are  simply  bare  glass  both  above  and 
below. 

Fred.  W.  Lease' s  " Marble  Quarry"  answers  the  purpose  well.  "A  Mountain 
Glen"  has  the  serious  fault  of  a  central  horizon  and  reflections  that  make  upside 
down  and  vice  versa  practically  alike.  "A  Frosty  Morning"  is  a  lot  of  bare  glass, 
and  "76  Bridge"  is  little  better.  "In  a  Rocky  Glen,"  but  for  clear  glass  instead 
of  rushing  water,  would  have  been  a  gem. 

V.  F.  Worcester's  "Typical  Vermont  Bridge"  and  "Victoria  Bridge"  are  both 
good  slides  spoiled  by  bare  skies. 

S.  E.  Shackford's  "Nature's  Mirror"  was  not  worth  photographing  from  an  art 
point  of  view. 

Irvine  Towsley's  "Mud  Pies"  is  an  excellent  slide.but  surely  the  children  could 
have  been  photographed  in  some  other  position  than  staring  at  the  camera. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Engrem's  "Large  Family,"  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs,  could  not 
have  been  better. 

Taking  them  all  in  all,  the  slides  of  both  clubs  are  a  very  decided  advance  on 
anything  in  circulation  only  a  few  years  ago;  and  when  the  members  have  realized 
how  great  is  the  fault  of  much  bare  glass,  and  learned  how  to  avoid  it,  their  work 
will  be  equal  to  the  best. 
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I^We  believe  that  correspondents  would  not  willinKly  sive  us  unnecessary  trouble ;  but  there 
are  some  who,  although  every  word  of  their  communications  is  easily  readable,  exhibit,  by  way 
of  signature,  something  that  is  utterly  illegible.  The  vain  attempts  to  decipher  such  occupy 
much  time  that  we  can  ill  spare,  and  as  at  best  it  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  our  guess  is  as  often 
or  oftener  wrong  than  right.  Where  a  reply  is  necessary,  an  addressed  envelope  would  most 
easily  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  we  may  hint  that  the  upper  right-hand  corner  should  not  be 
vacant.] 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  —not  more  than  two  at  one  //m«— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicOL,  Tiogra  Centre^  N.  K,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce  any  of  them  in  THE  American  Amateur  Photographer.]  » 


No.  31.  C.  G.  Moore's  **  A  Study,"  although  too  deeply  printed,  is,an  example  of 
good  photography  and  equally  good  art ;  but  it  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  neces- 
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sity,  in  work  of  this  kind,  for  a  trained  or,  at  least,  a  suitable  model.  Here  pose 
and  lighting  are  satisfactory,  bnt  expression  that  should  induce  emotion  on  the 
part  of  the  beholder  is  absent.  The  woman  without  is  there,  but  nothing  whatever 
to  tell  us  anything  of  the  woman  within. 

No.  32.  C.  H.  AvEY. — "Among  the  Cosmos"  is  a  very  good  photograph,  but 
a  poor  picture.  The  figure  is  staring  at  the  camera  instead  of  looking  at  her 
work,  as  she  should  have  been,  and  under  any  circumstances,  would  have 
been,  spoiled  by  the  hundreds  of  points  of  high  light  scattered  all  over. 
Try  again.  Concentrate  the  lights  by  confining  them  to  one  part  or  one 
plant,  and  let  the  figure  give  her  attention  to  it  instead  of  "standing  for  her 
portrait."  "Washing  Day"  should  have  been  an  upright;  here  there  is  too  much 
useless  space  on  both  right  and  left,  and  the  exposure  should  have  been  longer. 
The  print  is  simplj  white  and  black,  without  middle  tones.  The  arrangement  is 
good. 

No.  33.  Jake. — "  Winter  Shadows"  is  a  beautiful  snow  scene,  the  technique  of 
which  shows  the  advantage  of  a  non-halation  plate  for  such  work.  Arrangement 
and  lighting  are  very  good ;  but  the  too  rapidly  diminishing  distance  indicates  the 
employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  for  the  size  of  plate,  and  hence  it  would 
have  been  a  better  picture  if  made  an  upright  including  only  an  angle  of  probably 
36  degrees  instead  of  a  horizontal  of  about  47  degrees.  The  brownish  or  warm 
black  tone  is  not  so  suitable  for  snow  as  would  have  been  a  cold  black. 

No.  34.  H.  B.  Hamlin. — "Mabel"  and  "Mother"  are  merely  portraits  of  the  pro- 
fessional type  and  not  very  good  at  that;  uncompromising  records  of  fact,  suggest- 
ing nothing  beyond  what  is  portrayed.  Mabel  is  a  good  photograph  and  no  doubt 
a  good  likeness;  but,  taken  "square  on"  with  a  dress  with  "bunching"  shoulders 
and  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  it  has  a  mechanical  appearance.  "Mother"  is  better 
because  the  dress  does  not  assert  itself,  and  would  have  been  better  still  with  the 
face  and  figure  not  in  the  same  plane.  A  professional  photographer  must  please 
his  sitters  and  may  be  excused  if  he  considers  a  good  likeness  the  summum  bonum 
of  his  work;  but  the  amateur  should  work  to  please  himself  and  aim  at  something 
more  than  a  mere  record  of  fact. 

No.  35.  E.  P.  Irving" s  portraits  are  like  those  by  "Jake,"  except  that  they  are 
not  so  square  on,  and  so,  by  that  much,  better.  They  are  both  examples  of  fine  pho- 
tography, but  for  the  right  kind  of  results  trained  models  are  essential. 

No.  36.  West  Stoughton's  negative  ?s  underexposed  to  an  extent  that  makes^the 
right  and  left  foreground  and  most  of  the  trees  simply  blackened  paper.  It  is 
a  pretty  subject  taken  from  the  wrong  point.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  should 
have  been  trimmed  fiom  the  foreground,  and  the  rustic  bridge  across  the^fall 
should  have  been  at  an  angle  instead  of  going  horizontally  across. 

No.  37.  C.  E.  EvELETH. — "A  Winter  Road"  is  excellent  in  design,  composition 
and  lighting,  and  indeed  in  almost  all  good  pictorial  qualities,  or  rather  it  will  be 
when  one  and  three-eighth  inch  is  cut  from  the  useless  foreground.  It  would  have 
been  better  still  had  the  lens  been  raised  so  as  to  give  that  portion  to  the  sky.  But 
for  the  white  paper  sky,  we  should  have  had  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

No.  38.  Fred  C.  Heassold's  "Meditation  '  and  "Leisure  Moments"  are  strong 

both  in  art  and  technique;  and  by  a  little  stu(^y  and  thoughtful  care  might  have 

bsen  much  stronger.     They  are  fine  examples  of  "Home  Portraiture,"  and  show 

learly  ihat  the  professional   photographer  need  no  longer  "lay  the  flattering  unc- 
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tion  to  bis  soul,"  that  the  possession  of  a  properly  equipped  studio  will  give  him  an 
ungetoverable  advantage  ever  his  amateur  brethren. 

*' Meditation"  was  lighted  by  the  method  illustrated  and  explained  in  our  March 
"Contribution  Box,"  and  is  just  a  shade  too  flat;  but  otherwise  it  is,  with  a  single 
serious  exception,  nearly  perfect  The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  parts  of  the  chair 
behind ;  and  as  if  that  of  itself  was  not  bad  enough,  it  must  be  covered  with  a 
'tidy"  including  a  series  of  parallel  vertical  lines.  It  is,  as  we  said,  a  serious 
fault,  as  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  face  and  its  eminently  suitable  expression,  the 
obtrusive  offender  attracts  and,  even  against  our  will,  holds  the  attention.  "Leis- 
ure Moments"  is  better  because  broader  and  bolder  lighted,  but  a  serious  mistake 
was  made  in  the  form,  and  the  consequent  cutting  the  figure  above  the  knees.  It 
should  have  been  an  upright  to  include  the  whole,  or  at  least  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  figure.  That  is  its  only  fault ;  and  from  every  other  point  of  view  it  ranks 
high  in  our  estimation. 

We  shall  certainly  reproduce  "Meditation,"  and  very  likely  also  "Leisure 
Moments." 

No.  39,  W.  F.  Campbell. — "Aqueduct  Bridge"  is  a  good  photograph,  but  its 
claims  to  picturesque  effect  are  destroyed  by  the  reflections.  Shadows  on  the 
water  under  such  circumstances  are  often  beautiful,  but  suck  detailed  reflections 
are  intolerable.  An  inch  and  a  half  trimmed  from  the  foreground  would  be  a  de- 
cided improvement.  "Too  Easy  for  Trout"  is  a  good  subject,  but  should  have 
been  taken  from  considerably  more  to  the  right.  The  print  is  much  overtoned  and 
the  negative  apparently  too  thin,  giving  only  a  flat  print  lacking  in  contrast. 

No.  40.  F.  S.  Thompson. — "A  Portrait"  is  not  very  successful.  It  is  underex- 
posed and  so  lacking  in  detail  in  the  face,  and  the  white  face  against  a  white  back- 
ground intensifies  the  evil.  It  is  not  beyond  the  average  of  a  tourth  or  fifth-rate 
professional.  "A  Character"  is  better  as  a  photograph,  but  why  let  him  stand 
stiff  as  a  poker  staring  at  the  camera.  You  must  put  life  into  such  a  subject  other- 
wise it  is  a  waste  of  good  material  and  excellent  technique. 

No.  41.  F.  T.  Bigger.— "The  Mill"  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  worth 
photographing,  and  your  negative  is  much  underexposed.  The  right  middle  dis- 
tance is  simply  a  black  mass.  "Young  Isaac  Walton"  is  also  much  underexposed 
and  not  well  arranged.  In  picture  making  strive  after  contrast.  You  have  placed 
both  boys  in  the  same  position,  and,  in  fact,  made  them  as  like  as  two  peas,  in- 
stead of  as  unlike  as  possible  both  in  dress  and  position. 

No.  42.  H.  Macbeth.— "A  Woodland  Track"  and  "On  the  River"  are  both  good 
photographs,  but  much  too  deeply  printed.  But  the  selection  in  both  could  hardly 
.  be  worse.  The  former  is  fully  one-half  uninteresting  foreground,  and  the  rest 
simply  a  confused  jumble  of  brush.  About  three  inches  high  and  two  and  one- 
quarter  inches  wide,  to  include  the  path,  from  the  left  middle,  with  the  camera 
near  enough  to  fill  your  plate  with  it,  would  be  a  beautiful  picture.  The  latter  is 
quite  as  bad.  T^  o  thirds,  or  more,  of  utterly  uninteresting]water,  on  which  is  some 
black  masses  of  equally  unmeaning  shadow.  If  the  lens  had  been  raised  so  as  to 
cut  off  three-fourths  of  the  water  and  add  the  space  to  the  sky  it  might  have  been 
passable,  but  as  it  is,  it  is,  like  the  other,  a  waste  of  material. 

No.  43.  J.  E.  Lynch. — "The  Old,  Old  Story"  is  well  told,  and  would  have  been 
very  much  better  had  the  figures  been  high  enough  to  include  full  length.  The  too 
large  space  above  their  heads  dwarfs  them  considerably.     But  for  that  it  is  really 
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a  fine  picture.  *' Portrait  Study"  is  not  satisfactory.  The  hair  lost  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  serious  tault,  and  the  wrap,  for  which  there  seems  no  apparent  reason 
gives  the  figure  a  "bunched"  appearance.  Without  the  wrap  and  with  a  lighter 
background  the  portrait  might  have  been  good;  as  it  has  some  excellent  qualities. 
No.  44.  W.  E.  Smith. — *' Daisies"  has  a  lot  of  good  qualities,  but  is  spoiled  by 
one  serious  fault,  a  sky  of  white  paper.  The  selection,  composition,  and  pose  of 
the  figure  could  hardly  be  improved,  but  the  untruthful  sky  ruins  all.  *'At  the 
Gate"  is  simply  bad  and  all  bad — the  ground  white  [paper,  the  dress  white  paper. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  but  white  and  black,  without  a  single  half  or  any  other  tone;  and 
worse,  if  worse  were  possible,  nothing  .but  straight  lines  everywhere.  "Daisies" 
we  should  like  to  reproduce  if  our  coi respondent  would  print  another  copy  toning 
down  the  sky. 

No.  45.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Metcalf. — "Merope"  is  a  decided  success.  A  beautifully 
posed  and  lighted  "statue,"  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing.  There 
is  a  fault,  but  it  is  such  a  small  one  that  but  that  it  may  be  avoided  in  future  we 
should  not  have  mentioned  it.  It  is  the  showing  of  a  portion  of  the  foot,and  it  is  a 
fault  because  it  is  suggestive  of  posing. 

G.  H.  Rich. — A  photograph  of  a  bronze  statuette  hardly  comes  under  the  class 
of  prints  we  care  to  criticise.  We  may  say.  however,  that  this  is  very  much  too 
hard,  consisting  simply  of  bright  patches  of  apparent  sunlight  contrasted  with 
masses  of  black.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  light  such  an  object  so  as  to  secure 
ample  gradation,  without  which  it  is  not  worth  photographing. 

No.  46.  O.  S.  DoNOHUE. — "Young  Fishermen"  is  a  good  subject  from  the  wrong 
point  of  view.  The  foreground  is  twice  as  large  as  it  should  be,  and  the  figures 
much  too  small.  The  camera  should  have  been  near  enough  to  exclude  about  a 
third  of  the  matter  on  the  left,  and  lens  high  enough  to  exclude  nearly  a  half  of  the 
foreground.  Then  the  water  should  be  represented  by  other  than  white  paper. 
"Al  Fresco"  is  much  under  exposed,  and  the  white  dress  simply  white  paper  with- 
out a  trace  of  detail.  The  sewing  machine  is  a  distracting  object  and  should  have 
been  trimmed  off.  The  figures  in  front  should  have  been  interested  in  the  other 
members  of  the  party,  and  not  staring  at  the  camera. 

No.  47.  W.  E.  Cogswell.— "Here  I  Am"  is  a  very  good  photograph  and  a  fine 
conception,  which,  but  for  one  serious  mistake,  would  have  been  a  very  fine  pic- 
ture. A  pretty  girl,  presumably  at  play  with  a  companion,  has  been  hiding,  and 
is  caught  just  as  she  emerges  from  her  place  of  concealment,  with  the  title  cry. 
That  is  what  probably  was  intended ;  but  the  reality  is  a  reproduction,  and  techni- 
cally a  very  good  one,  of  a  large  fancy  rattan  chair  and  a  girl  standing  beside  it ; 
and  the  interest  is  so  divided  between  the  chair  and  the  figure  that  both  are  spoiled. 
Had  a  folding  screen  or  curtain  been  employed  instead  ot  the  distracting  chair  it 
would  have  been  a  charming  picture.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  interesting  ob. 
ject  lesson. 

No.  48.  Jethro  Brooks. — "Snowshoes"  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  A  space 
of  about  6x4  ixKhes,  partially  filled  with  stunted  trees,  selected  evidently  without 
any  purpose,  and  one  of  the  largest  lying  diagonally  across  the  whole.  In  the 
middle  of  the  immediate  foreground  a  perfectly  black  figure  only  seven-eighths  inch 
high  is  kneeling  as  if  tying  snowshoes.  The  figure,  employed  as  it  is,  might,  if 
large  enough,  have  made  a  picture;  but  the  photograph  as  it  is  is  of  no  interest. 

No.  49.     R.  B.  McPhrrson. — "On  Sweet  Water"  is  a  beautiful  subject  photo- 
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graphed  with  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus,  and  in  consequence  the  foreground 
is  much  too  far  spread  out ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  distance  is 
dwarfed.  Taken  as  an  upright  the  angle  of  view  would  have  been  about  a  third 
less,  and  a  very  decided  improvement.  The  arrangement  and  point  of  view  are 
excellent,  the  lens  and  not  the  photographer  is  to  blame  for  its  not  being  a  fine  pic- 
ture. We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson.  "In  Grandpapa's  Chair,**  a  boy 
"curled**  up  in  a  large  easy  chair,  reading,  is  /^r  j^ excellent,  but  spoiled  by  far* 
too  much  extraneous  matter ;  a  bookshelf  with  its  distracting  parallel  vertical  lines, 
a  table  with  flower  pot,  a  curtain  and  a  lot  of  other  things  right  and  left,  not  one 
of  which  had  any  business  there.  Our  correspondent  should  learn  something  of 
the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  give  us  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  boy  in  the  chair 
with  nothing  to  distract  the  attention  from  it,  and  it  will  be  one  ot  the  gems  of  the 
year.  As  it  is,  if  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  bookcase  were  drawn  so  as  to  cover 
the  objectionable  repetition  of  vertical  lines,  and  the  print  trimmed  off  both  right 
and  left  close  to  the  chair,  it  would  be  a  very  good  picture. 

No.  50.  W.  H.  Buck. — "Duck  Hunting"  and  "Sugar  Making**  are  passable 
photographs  of  very  uninteresting  subjects,  and  made  worse  by  figures  staring  at 
the  camera.  Our  correspondent  should  learn  something  about  picture  making  be- 
fore sending  prints  for  criticism.  Robinson's  letters  on  landscape  photography 
would  help  him. 

No.  51.  E.  M.  Kent. — "North  Branch"  is  probably  a  good  subject,  but  it  must 
be  differently  lighted  and  from  a  different  point  of  view.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
is  toreground,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  stones  and  water,  and  each  stone  is  a  point  of 
ligllt  and  they  are  scattered  all  over.  With  less  than  half  the  foreground  and 
lighted  so  as  to  concentrate  the  high  lights,  this  could  have  been  made,  what  it  is 
not,  a  beautiful  picture. 

No.  52.  'N.  E.  Arnold. — "Old  Mills' '  is  a  stereoscopic  slide  correctly  made  by 
a  4x5  camera.  It  is  not  pictorially  interesting,  but  excellent  for  showing  stereo- 
scopic effect.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  advantage  of  employing  a  lens  of  long 
focus,  as  there  is  neither  crowding  or  apparent  false  perspective.  "Ah,  there!"  a 
kitten  looking  out  of  a  wide-mouth  jar,  is  hardly  a  subject  for  criticism.  We  regard 
picture  making  by  photography  seriously,[and  although  we  like  fun  as  well  as  any- 
body, have  neither  time  nor  space  to  notice  it  here. 

No.  53.  W.  A.  Allkn. — ^**The  Young  Artist,"  an  intellectual  looking  girl  evi- 
dently coloring  a  picture  book,  is  fine  in  composition,  but  too^  hard  in  the  lighting, 
and  too  deeply  printed ;  and  a  less  obtrusive  background  would  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage. Its  series  of  vertical  lines  have  a  distracting  effect.  Try  the  effect  of  an 
uprignt  instead  of  a  horizontal  form,  and  take  caie  to  bring  the  dark  of  the  head 
against  a  light  of  the  background.  We  see  in  this  ample  evidence  that,  working 
on  these  these  lines  you  can  send  us  something  that  we  shall  gladly  reproduce. 

No.  54.  •  D.  L.  Earnest. — A  Darkey's  Chimney  Corner"  is  a  good  photograph 
from  probably  the  best  point  of  view ;  but  would  have  been  a  better  picture  if  there 
had  been  a  little  more  of  it;  that  is,  a  little  of  the  surroundings  of  the  log  cabin, 
which  as  it  is  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space.  We  may  reproduce  it,  how- 
ever. 

No.  5S  Geo.  C.  Meekek.— "Beautiful  Cloud!  with  folds  so  soft  and  fair"  is  in- 
deed a  beautiful  specimen  of  cloudland,  as  perfect  as  we  have  ever  seen  of  white 
douds  on  a  Mue  sky.     But  there  is  either  too  little  or  too  much  of  it;  too  little  if 
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simple  cloudland  was  tbe  aim ;  the  lens  should  have  b^^n  higher,  so  as  to  give  less 
of  the  landscape ;  too  much  and  too  short  an  exposure  if  a  landscape  with  clouds 
was  wanted.  The  lens  should  have  been  lowered  so  as  to  give  about  one-third 
landscape ;  and  exposure  should  have  been  long  enough  to  give  detail  in  the  fore- 
ground, although  that  may  be  helped  by  local  development.  The  solution  in  the 
ray  filter  seems  about  right.  "When  Summer  Fields  Are  Mown*'  is  a  good  photo- 
graph of  an  uninteresting  subject.  Such  a  scene  needs  life  to  give  it  interest,  and 
even  with  that  the  heavy  mass  on  the  left  shows  a  sad  lack  of  balance.  In  other, 
words  the  scene  has  been  photographed  from  the  wrong  point  of  view. 

No.  56.  Miss  Nina  Pershine. — **Down  the  Walhondmg"  reaches  the  dignity  of  a" 
picture,  with  two  serious  faults ;  sky  and  a  large  portion  of  water  simply  white 
paper.     Selection,  composition  and  point  of  view  are  all  excellent,  and   it  only 
needed  lowering  the  tone  of  the  sky  and  water,  sufficiently,  to  make  it,  in  our 
opinion  a  really  fine  picture. 

No.  57.  W.  W.  M. — *'Lossie"  is  a  good  photograph,  but  a  dog  should  never  be 
photographed  square  on,  but  toward  the  shoulder,  at  least  it  should  have  been  so 
in  this  case.  "Winter*'  is  not  an  interesting  subject,  and  has  been  printed  from  a 
too  thin  negative.  Try  to  make  your  pictures  suggest  more  than  they  show. 
Small  nooks  and  corners  will  be  better  than  such  wide  stretches  of  country. 
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Glass  Blowing  and  Working.  By  Thomas  Bolas.  New  York:  Trusiove  &* 
Comda, — As  photography  is  essentially  a  chemical  operation,  photographers  should 
know  something  of  chemistry  and  they  will  not  get  very  deep  into^its  study  with- 
out wishing  that  they  could  make  such  glass  apparatus  as  they  may  require  with- 
out sending  to  the  dealer  in  chemical  apparatus,  and  not  always  finding  even  there 
just  what  they  want, 

A  blowpipe  and  a  pound  of  assorted  tube  was  one  of  our  earliest  investnr.ents. 
and  after  an  experience  of  over  fifty  years  we  say  with  confidence  that  this  little 
book  is  the  most  thoroughly  practical  teacher  that  we  have  ever  come  across,  and 
only  wish  that  we  could  have  found  something  of  the  kind  in  our  tyro  times. 

Every  line  shows  the  practical  and  practiced  hand,  and  it  is  withal  so  clear  that 
there  is  hardly  a  piece  of  work  illustrated,  intricate  as  some  of  them  are,  that  may 
not  be  made  by  a  man  of  average  ability,[atter  sufficient  practice,  without  any  other 
instructor. 

The  following  sentences  extracted  from  the  first  chapter  will  show  that  glass- 
blowing  at  the  lamp  has  an  interest  and  influence  far  beyond  the  merely  utilitarian: 
"As  cultivating  delicacy  of  touch  and  perception  it  stands  alone,  and  in  the  matter 
of  cultivating  immediate  and  accurate  correspondence  between  the  actions  of  the 
hand  and  the  perceptions  of  the  eye  it  has  all  the  merits  of  cricket,  fencing,  or  pu- 
gilism, without  any  of  their  disadvantage.  Glass-working  stands  perhaps[by  itself 
as  a  training  for  independence  of  the  two  hands,  or  exact  correspondence,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  harmony  of  action  between  the  two  hands  of  an  expert  glass- 
worker  is  probably  be)'ond  everything  in  technology." 
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DiPHENAL. — As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  W.  J.  Matberon  &  Co.  sent  us  a  sample 
of  this  new  developer,  of  which,  after  some  practical  work,  we  think  very  favora- 
bly. It  is  a  "one  solution"  developer,  in  concentrated  form,  but  admits  of  consider- 
able control  both  by  varying  the  strength  and  by  the  addition  of  bromide.  One 
part  to  twenty  of  water  forms  a  normal  developer  which  seems  to  act  a  little  slower 
than  a  two  or  three  grain  solution  ot  pyro  with  ten  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  but 
it  certainly  gives  more  detail  and,  we  think,  a  higher  degree  of  gradation.  For 
shutter  exposures,  either  by  the  strong  method  of  say,  one  to  fifteen  or  by  tank  de- 
velopment, one  to  one  hundred,  it  answers  admirably,  and  admits  of  prolonged 
forcing  without  a  trace  of  stain ;  and  the  color  of  the  deposit  is  a  fine  non-actinic 
brownish  black. 

Good  printing  density  is  readily  obtained,  and  the  image  seems  to  lose  less  in 
the  fixing  bath  than  with  most  ol  the  other  developers.  It  has  little  tendency  to 
stain  the  fingers,  and  the  solution  may  be  used  over  and  over  for  at  least  half  a  dozen 
plates,  and  the  action  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  strong  de- 
veloper when  necessary. 

Diphenal  is  equally  well  suited  to  the  development  of  lanterns  slides  and  bro- 
mide paper;  a  solution  of  one  to  thirty,  restrained  by  about  one  grain  of  bromide  to 
the  ounce,  giving  a  rich  warm  black  image. 

Those  who,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  or  for  any  other  reason,prefer  a  one  solu- 
tion developer  will  find  diphenal  quite  suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

ExHiBiTiON  Catalogue. — We  have  to  thank  the  Providence  Camera  Cljb  for  a 
copy  of  the  catalogue  of  their  recent  exhibition,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  gather  that 
the  club  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  affords  a  great  many  desirable  priv- 
ileges for  an  outlay  of  six  dollars  a  year. 

A  local  exhibition  of  455  prints  and  168  lantern  slides  says  much  for  the  energy 
of  the  members,  as  does  the  getting  up  of  a  really  tasteful  catalogue,  including  sev- 
eral very  good  half-tone  engravings^by,  presumably,  one  of  them.  The  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  is  with  the  negative  employed  to  illustrate  printing  on  Platni.  Surely 
that  excellent  paper  was  worthy  of  a  more  interesting  subject  and  a  negative  of 
better  technique. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Providence,  but  should  think 
that  there  is  not  a  photographer  within  its  walls  or  within  an  easy  distance  that 
would  willingly  remain  outside  the  pale  of  the  Camera  Club. 

^  Non-Halation  Platis. — We  have  long  maintained  that  those  who  would  expose 
side  by  side  on  almost  any  subject,  a  backed  and  an  unbacked  plate  would  never 
again  willingly  employ  a  plate  without  backing ;  but  we  must  now  include  under 
the  backed  category  Carbutt's  non -halation  plates. 

We  noticed  them  approvingly  when  first  introduced,  and  now,  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  more  thoroughly  testing  them,  are  satisfied  that  they  only  need  to  be 
known  to  be  very  highly  appreciated  and  very  generally  employed. 

They  are  double  coated;  first  with  the  well-known  *'B"  emulsion,  and  then  with 
an  emulsion  that  is  highly  sensitive  and  orthochromatized ;  the  result  being  the  pos- 
session in  a  very  high  degree  of  four  most  important  qualities ;  a  nearer  approach 
to  correct  color  rendering ;  freedom  from  halation,  even  under  trying  conditions; 
unusually  great  latitude  in  exposure ;  and  rapidity  enough  for  the  most  exacting 
shutter  work. 

We  presume  they  cost  a  little  more  than  single-coated  plates,  but  that  need  not  be 
an  objection,  as,  to  all  but  the  few  who  possess  an  instinctive y>^//«^  of  correct  ex- 
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posure,  the  saving  incident  to  the  extreme  latitude  will  more  than  cover  the  extra 
cost. 

The  "non-halation"  is  thus  an  ideal  plate,  as  near  perfection  as  we  may  ever 
hope  to  get. 

Current  Topics.— That  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.  are  determined  to  keep  up-to-date  in 
everything  pertaining  to  lanterns  and  lantern  slides  is  abundantly  shown  by  a 
neatly  got  up  and  well  illustrated  booklet  just  to  hand,  containing  a  list  of  nearly 
500  slides  illustrating  current  events,  including  the  history  of  the  Maine  from  its 
launching  to  the  disaster  that  put  the  nation  into  mourning. 

The  "Current  Topics  Series,"  with  descriptive  readings,  includes  suflficient  mate- 
rial to  enable  any  properly  equipped  lecturer  to  interest  all  classes  of  people  in  Cuba 
and  her  war;  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Cubans;  the  vessels  and  war  ships 
of  Spain  and  the  United  States;  sailor  life  in  the  navy,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  everything, 
in  fact,  in  connection  with  the  momentous  affair  which  has  raised  the  pulse  of  the 
nation  to  fever  heat. 

Copies  of  "Current  Topic  Series"  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  J.  B.  Colt 
&  Co.,  Bancroft  Building,  3,  5  and  7  West  Twenty-ninth  St.,  New  York. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


Color  Photog:raphy. 

A   METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  COLORED  PKINTS  FROM    ORDINARY  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  notice  in  the  March  number  of  the  Photogram  that  M.  V.  Vaucamps^ 
of  France,  has  taken  out  patents  in  France  and  Great  Britain  for  a  process  of  pho- 
tography in  natural  colors,  which  he  describes  in  his  specification  as  follows : 

'*A  plate  or  film  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  red-colored  gelatine ;  over  this  a  layer 
of  yellow  colored  gelatine ;  and  finally,  over  these  a  layer  of  blue  colored  gelatine, 
which,  after  being  dried  is  sensitized  by  bichromate  of  potash  and  again  dried. 
The  composite  film  is  now  exposed  under  a  negative  and  since  the  most  transpar- 
ent parts  of  the  negative  correspond  to  the  red  coloring  in  the  object  photographed, 
the  least  transparent  to  blue  coloring,  and  the  medium  transparent  to  yellow  color- 
ing; therefore,  in  printing,  the  photographic  action  of  the  light  will  penetrate  to  the 
red  through  parts  of  the  negative  corresponding  to  red  coloring,  to  the  yellow  film 
for  yellow  coloring,  and  to  the  blue  film  only  for  the  blue  coloring,  the  film  devel- 
opment being  treated  as  in  ordinary  carbon  printing.  Now,  I  have  abundance  to 
prove  that  I  invented  this  identical  process  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  com- 
municated it  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  would  help  work  it  out,  about  two  years 
ago,  which  you  will  doubtless  remember.  Under  these  circumscances  I  think  I  am 
at  least  entitled  to  the  credit  of  prior  discovery.  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  D.  Long. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  corroborating  the  statement  ot  our  correspondent  in  so  far 
as  his  having  communicated  to  us  his  process,  as  practically  identical  with  M. 
Vaucamp's  specification.  We  made  a  few  experiments  with  it  at  the  time,  but  did 
not  meet  with  such  success  as  to  warrant  perseverance,  or  giving  to  it  the  little 
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leisure  then  at  our  disposal ;  and  the  communication  having  been  strictly  confiden- 
tial we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  leisuie  of  those  who  might  have  been  more 
successful  in  developing  it. 

That,  we  now  regret,  as  it  has  enabled  M.  Vaucamps  to  secure  prior  publication^ 
but  are  glad  to  put  the  facts  on  record,  and  so  secure  to  J.  D.  Long  the  honor  of 
prior  invention. — Eds.] 

Alam  in  the  Fixing  Solution. 

De\r  Sirs:  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  chemistry  a ud  my  knowledge pf  photog- 
raphy, or  rather  photographic  manipulation,  has  been  acquired  partly  from  the 
makers'  instructions  on  plates  and  paper,  but  mainly  from  the  journals,  especially 
my  favorite,  the  A.  A.  P. 

On  the  whole,  the  makers  and  the  writers  are  practically  as  one,  but  on  one 
point — the  addition  of  alum  to  the  fixing  solution — some  of  the  former  are  antago- 
nized by  all  the  latter,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  reason  why.  I  have 
almost  exclusively  employed  Albuma  paper  for  several  years,  and  generally  with 
your  simple  combine  both  of  gold  and  hypo  only,  and  easily  get  the  warm,  purple- 
brown  tones  that  I  like,  and  so  have  no  wish  to  change  my  method.  But  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  with  my  friends  and  telling  others  what  little  I  know,  I  like  to 
be  able  to  give  reasons  for  my  faith,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  why  the 
manufacturers,  or  some  of  them,  recommend  what  the  writers  so  strongly  con- 
demn, and  oblige.  Yours,  etc.  George  H.  Shillingbaw. 

[The  first  of  our  correspondent's  queries  is  a  difficult  order,  but  probably  alum 
was  first  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  gelatine,  when  a  too  soft 
variety  was  employed.  Our  correspondent's  favorite  Albuma,  for  example,  than 
which  there  is  now  no  better  gelatine  paper  on  the  market,  and  which  we  are  at 
present  using  with  perfect  satisfaction,  was,  four  yeari  ago,  so  sott  that  during  a 
damp  spell  at  our  summer  home  at  Point  o'  Woods  the  sheets  stuck  together  in  a 
solid  mass,  and  in  working  it  alum  or.  seme  hardening  process  was  a  necessity. 
Other  makers  employing  the  softer  gelatines  no  doubt  felt  the  same  necessity,  and 
although  the  harder  varieties  are  now  generally  used,  they  seem  to  continue  the 
recommendation  after  the  necessity  has  passed  away. 

Why  we  object  to  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  fixing  bath  is  more  easily  told. 
(I.)  It  is  n  J  longer  necessary.  Take  the  already  mentioned  Albuma,  for  example, 
and  the  same  doubtless  applies  to  other  gelatine  papers.  We  are  printing  now,  side 
by  side,  some  that  were  with  us  during  ten  weeks  at  Point  o'  Woods  last  year  and 
samples  that  came  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  although  the  former  is  very  slightly  tinted 
both  came  out  of  our  simple  combined  bath  equally  and  fn  every  respect  satisfac- 
tory. 

(2.)  If.  for  any  reason  it  should  be  necessary  to  subject  the  prints  to  the  action 
of  alum  it  should  only  be  after  thorough  washing  from  the  toning  and  fixing. 

(3.)  When  a  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hypo  a  portion  of  the  latter 
is  decomposed — in  a  formula  issued  by  one  manufacturer,  as  much  as  75  per  cent — 
and  both  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid  set  free,  beside  other  and  equally  injurious 
changes  being  brought  about. 

(4.)  As  will  be  seen  on  page  220  of  this  number,  the  action  of  alum  in  the  fixing 
bath  on  gelatine  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  by  ordinary  washing  to  remove  the  hypo 
from  its  texture. 
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In  brief,  neither  our  correspondent's  favorite  paper  nor  any  gelatine  paper  that 
we^bave  recently  tried  require  the  hardening  action  of  gelatine,  and  if  there  should 
be  any  that  do,  it  should  be  applied  only  after  the  hypo  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
moved by  washing.  Prints  fixed  and  toned  in  a  combined  bath  containing  alum 
can  only  with  di£Bculty  be  freed  from  hypo,  and,  especially  where  a  salt  of  lead  has 
been*added  sooner  or  later,  and  generally  sooner,  pass  into  the  *'sere  and  yellow," 
while  those  from  the  simple  combined  bath  we  recommend  retain  their  pristine 
beauty  for  years. — Eds.] 

Society    News. 


[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  NicoU,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  journal.]  

Lacrosse  (Wis.)  Camera  Club.— This  club  seems  going  ahead  with  commenda- 
ble energy.  We  submit  the  following  as  the  business  of  a  recent  meeting  by  way  of 
a  hint  to  others,  and  are  glad  to  see  the  ladies  taking  such  an  active  part. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.' s  rooms  there  was  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  ot  the  work  of  the  members,  and  the  following  short  papers  were 
read:  ** On  the  Ventilation  of  the  Dark  Room,"  by  Mr.  Millington;  ** Developers,** 
by  Mrs. Greenwood ;  **Mounts  for  Prints,"  by  Miss  Schuman ;  "Winter  Photography," 
by  Duncan  McMillan;  "Books  That  Will  Help,"  by  Mr.  Bird,  and  M.  B.  Greenwood 
gave  an  interesting  rhumi  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  year. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[ThefoUowingdigestof  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had  ] 


J.  Colli M,  Denver,  Col.  (Assignor  of  one-half  to  J.  H.  Marcom  and  J.  P.  Evan  of 

the  same  place.) 
Camera,  No   600,515. 
Comprises  means  attached  to  the  back  of  the  camera  for  reducing  the  size  of  the 
lens  field  at  the  desire  of  the  operator. 

W.  B.  Davis,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Kinetographic  Camera,  No.  601,951. 

Embodies  in  its  construction  means  for  moving  a  film  past  the  lens  opening,   the 

inner  end  of  the  lens  tube  bein^;  concaved  to  receive  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cylind ileal 

shutter,  means  being  provided  to  revolve  the  shutter  and  move  the  film  at  an  equal 

surface  speed. 

H.  B.  Goodwin. 
Photo-mechanical  Plate  Holder,  No.  600,688. 
Consists  of  a  box  having  lids,  and  a  screen-carrier  and  a  plate  carrier  arranged 
in  said  box,  and  means  for  moving  the  plate-carrier  and  screen -carrier  to  properly 
place  the  plate  and  to  expose  the  desired  portion  thereof. 
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A.  ScHWARZ,  Berlin,   Germany. 
Photo-printing  Apparatus,  No.  601,883. 
A  rotary  pneumatic  copying  apparatus  comprising  a  rotary  cylinder,  a  pressure 
blanket  traveling  with  said  cylinder,  and  means  for  forming  a  vacuum  between  the 
cylinder  and  blanket  to  ensure  a  good  contact  between  the  paper  and  plate. 

A.  ScHWARZ,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Photographic-Printing  Apparatus,  No.  601,882. 
Comprises  a  frame  with  a  transparent  top  and  bottom,  means  for  supporting  an 
upper  and  a  lower  set  of  negatives,  and  means  for  placing  paper  sensitized  on  both 
sides  between  said  negatives  whereby  the  paper  is  printed  on  both  sides. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N,  Y.\ 


Martha  Linmbke. — We  cannot  give  the  advice  you  want  in  this  column,  but  if 
you  send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope,  and  tell  us  the  size  of  the  plate  you 
intend  to  employ,  we  shall  make  an  exception  to  our  rule  and  reply  privately. 

J.  S.  Monroe. — ^We  prefer  mounted  prints,  but  any  old  board  will  do,  and  it 
should  be  just  a  little  larger  than  the  print. 

R.  Sheldon. — The  colors  must  be  transparent.  We  do  not  yet  know  enough 
about  the  process  to  say  more,  but  are  working  on  it,  and  if  successful  shall  have 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  an  early  number. 

Mary  R.B. — You  omitted  to  send  stamps  for  the  return  of  your  article.  We  have 
no  room  for  fancies;  our  readers  want  facts — something  that  will  be  practically  use- 
ful. They  have  no  interest  in  what  you  supposed  the  cow  thought,  however  near 
the  mark  your  guess  may  be,  but  they  might  be  pleased  to  know  the  thoughts  that 
led  you  to  make  such  a  pretty  picture  out  of  such  apparently  scanty  material. 
Verbum  sat  sapient i .     You  write  well  enough  to  make  it  interesting. 

Roland  L.  Andrews. — We  cannot  say  anything  about  the  merits  of  advertised 
solutions  that  have  not  been  sent  to  us  for  trial.  To  make  chloride  of  gold  for  ton- 
ing purposes,  place  twenty  grains  of  the  metal  in  a  flask  or  porcelair  dish  and  cover 
it  with  a  drachm  of  acid  nitro-hydrochloric — one  part  of  nitric  to  two  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Apply  gentle  heat  till  the  metal  is  dissolved,  or  if  the  action  stops  be- 
fore that,  add  a  little  more  of  the  acid.  When  the  gold  is  dissolved  place  the  vessel 
on  a  sand  bath  and  continue  the  heat  till  the  acid  is  mostly  driven  off.  taking  care, 
however,  to  remove  it  the  instant  that  fumes  of  ctilorine  appear.  When  cool  add  five 
ounces  of  water  and  label  it**Solutionof  chloride  of  gold,  one  grain  in  each  drachm." 
This  is  near  enough  for  practical  purposes.  This,  on  the  understanding  that  pure 
gold  is  to  be  used.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  some  old  articles  of  jewelry  are  to  be 
used  of,  say,  eighteen  carat,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  75  per  centof  that  is 
gold,  and  twenty-eight  instead  of  twenty  grains  should  be  taken. 

Opticur. — If  your  rectilinear  is  symmetrical,  that  is,  the  front  and  back  lenses 
alike/when  the  front  is  removed  and  the  back  employed  as  a  single  lens,  each  of  the 
stops  will  have  only  one-fourth  of  their  value.  If,  for  xample,//22  required  with 
the  double  lens  one  second,  with  the  single  it  will  requiie  four,  as  it  is  not  now 
/•/22,  but/>/45. 
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"^^^  Index  Rerum  Photographic^*^  by  Dr.  John  H.Janeway^  (/.S.A.,  continued  from  page  iq4^  Vol,  X. 

Toning  by  Brush. — When  only  one  or  two  prints  are  to  be  toned,  and  it  is 
inexpedient  to  make  up  a  firll  bath,  toning  can  be  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing  way.  The  print,  after  leaving  the  printing  frame,  is  washed  in  the  usual 
way,  to  remove  most  of  the  unacted  upon  nitrate  of  silver.  A  clean  piece 
of  paper  about  the  size  of  the  print  is  made  wet  and  spread  out  upon  a  glass 
plate,  and  upon  this,  face  up,  is  laid  the  print.  A  watch  glass  previously 
nearly  filled  with  water,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate, 
and  to  which  add  one  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  With 
the  aid  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  apply  the  solution  to  the  print  evenly 
and  uniformly.  The  toning  action  quickly  commences,  and  is  allowed 
to  proceed  to  a  dark  purple,  after  which  the  print  is  rinsed  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  hypo  bath. 

Toning. — Except  in  the  case  of  all  baths  containing  chloride  of  lime  and 
sulpho-cyanides,  when  free  silver  is  an  absolute  necessity,  the  prints 
should  be  thoroughly  freed  from  free  silver.  The  prints  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible  before  toning,  and  should  be  kept  in  constant 
motion  during  the  operation,  which  should  be  conducted  in  weak  day- 
light,  it  being  more  difHult  to  judge  of  the  true  tone  by  artificial  light 
After  toning,  the  prints  should  be  placed  in  a  salt  bath,  and  washed  in 
one  or  two  changes  of  water  before  being  placed  in  the  hypo.  The  toning- 
bath  dish  and  finger  must  be  absolutely  clean  and  uncontaminated  by 
any  other  chemicals.  A  preliminary  salt  bath  before  toning  will  often- 
times give  a  brilliant  brown  tone.  One  of  carbonate  of  soda  gives  purple 
tones,  especially  if  the  paper  has  been  fumed  before  printing. 

Tombstone  Photography. — To  overcome  the  difficulties  experienced  in  this 
branch  of  photography,  notwithstanding  how  simple  the  process  appears, 
at  first  sight  to  those  who  have  never  tried  it,  an  American  veteran  rec- 
ommends that  the  camera  be  set  a  little  to  the  side,  according  to  the  lights 
and  not  directly  in  front  of  the  stone,  the  result  being  a  legible  inscription 
all  the  time.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sunken  V- 
shaped  letters,  one  side  is  usually  illuminated  a  little  brighter  than  the 
other,  except  when  the  sun  is  directly  in  front  or  overhead.  So  he  points 
the  lens  to  the  bright  side  of  the  sunken  letters,  and  obtains  what  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  if  the  camera  was  placed  directly  in  front.  In 
photographing  old  historic  tombstones  of  discolored  marble,  blue  slate, 
gray  soapstone,  or  reddish  sandstone,  when  the  inscription  is  almost  illegi- 
ble, he  frequently  resorts  to  marking  a  line  with  a  leadpencil  in  the  middle 
of  the  furrow  of  the  sunken  letter,  even  when  the  stone  was  disintegrating^ 
and  covered  by  lichen,  the  single  pencil  mark  had  the  effect  of  bringing, 
out  the  whole  contour  of  the  letters,  and  thus  save  the  inscription. 
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Tragacanth. — Not  a  true  gum.  The  concrete  juice  of  seven  species  of  shrubbjr 
or  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  astragulus,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  out  of  the  tropics.  Especially  abundant  in  Siberia. 
It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  white  or  yellowish  semi-transparent  flakes  or 
curled  vermicular  pieces  of  great  toughness.  When  steeped  in  water,  in 
which  it  is  but  partly  soluble,  it  swells  into  a  bulky  mucilagenous  mass, 
which,  when  boiled  with  water,  gradually  acquires  the  consistency  of 
ordinary  gum,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Transfereotype  PapjiR  is  prepared  on  the  same  principle  as  the  American- 
films,  being  an  insoluble  sensitized  emulsion  coated  upon  paper  previously 
prepared  with  a  substratum  of  soluble  gelatine.  Prints  can  be  made  either 
by  contact  or  enlargement,  by  artificial  or  daylight,  and  should  be  devel- 
oped with  oxalate  and  iron  or  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  a& 
bromide  paper.  After  the  print  is  washed  in  five  or  six  changes  of  water — 
in  warm  weather  ice  water  is  necessary — the  prints  may  be  transferred  to 
any  surface  that  will  resist  the  action  of  hot  water,  the  method  of  proced- 
ure being  as  follows  :  Take  a  sheet  of  porcelain,  plain  glass  or  such 
material  as  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  picture  to,  and  after  washing  thor- 
oughly, while  wet  place  the  print — which  must  also  be  wet — face  down,  and 
squeegee  in  contact  Remove  as  much  of  the  moisture  as  possible  by 
wiping  the  squeegee  on  a  cloth  between  strokes ;  then  place  under  pressure 
with  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  next  the  print.  After  thirty  minutes  it  will 
be  ready  to  strip,  but  may  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  and  it  will  strip 
with  just  as  much  ease,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  water  must  be 
hotter  when  the  print  is  dry.  Take  the  plate  holding  the  print  and  put  it 
into  a  dish  containing  water  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.,  when  the 
print  is  wet,  and  120®  F.  when  dry.  Allow  it  to  soak  about  two  minutes, 
and  then  with  a  pin  pick  up  one  corner  of  the  paper,  being  careful  to  avoid 
touching  the  film.  If  Ihe  water  is  of  proper  temperature  the  paper  will 
separate  readily,  and  can  be  removed  with  ease  and  certainty,  without  in- 
jury to  the  picture,  which  it  leaves'  on  the  plate.  In  case  the  paper  doe& 
not  strip  easily  add  hotter  water.  After  removing  the  paper  take  a  tuft  of 
cotton  and  drop  into  warm  water ;  wash  the  surface  of  the  picture  carefully 
to  remove  any  remaining  substratum.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  an  alum 
bath  for  a  minute  or  two,  rinsed  under  the  faucet,  and  after  passing  the 
squeegee  over  the  print  very  lightly  to  remove  surplus  water  put  it  in  a  rack 
to  dry.  The  great  number  of  uses  to  which  the  transfereotype  paper  may 
be  applied  are  quite  remarkable. 

Transfers. — Hctures  produced  by  transferring  an  image  developed  upon   a 
temporary  support  and  then  fixed  to  its  final  support.     They  are  usually- 
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made  by  the  carbon  or  collodion  process,  and  also  by  the  transfereotype 
•paper  described  above.  The  transfer  of  aristofype  to  glass :  Wash 
the  glass  plate  well  with  acetic  acid ;  dry,  and  then  coat  with  a  solution 
-of  gelatine  or  water  glue.  The  print  to  be  transferred  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  after  the  final  washing  of  the  clearing  salt,  or  if  it  has  done  so, 
should  be  soaked  for  at  least  twp  hours  in  cold  water.  It  should  then  be 
carefully  laid  on  the  glass  plate,  picture  side  down,  avoiding  all  air  bells. 
One  comer  of  the  print  is  then  carefully  lifted  and  the  gelatine  film  sep- 
arated from  the  paper  at  the  edge.  A  couple  of  sheets  of  blotting  paper 
are  then  laid  upon  it,  a  glass  plate  over  them,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
dry  under  pressure.  When  dry  the  paper  at  the  back  is  to  be  moistened 
with  hot  water  at  150^  F.  It  is  then  laid  in  a  dish  of  water  at  this  temper- 
ature, which  changes  as  it  cools,  say,  every  four  or  five  minutes.  When 
well  soaked  the  corner  of  the  paper  which  was  separated  from  the  gelatine 
film  earlier  is  carefully  lifted  and  the  whole  sheet  carefully  pulled  off, 
leaving  the  film  attached  to  the  glass.  To  give  it  an  extra  gloss  after  it  has 
stood  some  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  it  may  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  water 
of  about  90^  F.'  This  softens  the  film  without  dissolving  it.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  out  of  all  dust  and  then  varnished. 

Transformation,  Chemical. — Alcohol,  one  of  the  best  known  products  of 
chemical  industry  may  serve  as  an  evidence  to  what  degree  of  perfection 
the  composition  and  decoa  position  of  chemical  compounds  has  been 
brought.  As  the  chief  constituent  of  intoxicating  beverages,  alcohol,  to- 
gether with  carbonic  acid,  originates  by  fermentation  from  sugar,  but  this 
is  not  the  only'' possible  way  to  produce  it.  The  brightness  of  electrical 
lights  by  which  public  places,  roads,  stores,  etc.,  of  our  cities  are  now 
illuminated  at  night,  is  emitted  by  an  electrical  current  passing  between 
two  carbon  points.  When  such  a  passage  of  electricity  takes  place  in  a 
glass  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  the  electrical  current  causes  this  gas  to 
unite  with  carbon,  forming  acetylene,  a  gaseous  compound  which  in  con- 
tact with  more  hydrogen  readily  takes  it  up,  forming  a  second  gaseous 
compound,  ethylene,  which  is  the  chief  light-giving  constituent  of  illumi- 
nating gas.  Ethylene,  when  brought  into  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  forms 
a  liquid  combination,  and  this,  when  treated  with  potassium  hydrate,  -is 
converted  into  alcohol.  Having  thus  built  up  from  its  elements  a  sub- 
stance formerly  known  as  a  product  of  fermentation  we  may  proceed  at 
once  to  decompose  it  again  into  its  elements.  We  can  easily  regain  the 
•carbon  which  it  contains  by  heating  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
again  converts  it  into  ethylene ;  and  this  gas,  when  mixed  with  chlorine 
gas  and  lighted,  burns  away,  leaving  carbon,  which,  as  a  dense,  black 
-smoke,  fills  the  vessel. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Bausch  &  Lomb 

Zeiss 

Anastigmat  Lenses 

ARE  RECOQNIZBD  AS  THE 

Best  Hand  Camera  Lenses 

made.     They  have  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  an  ideal  lens. 

GREAT  SPEED,  DEPTH  OF  FOCUS,  COVERING  POWER,  and 
ENTIRE    FREEDOM   FROM    ASTIGMATISM. 

The  mountings  are  extremely  compact  and  the  lens  systems  are 
sufficiently  separated  to  permit  the  fitting  of  the  Iris  Diaphragm  or 
Unicum  Shutter  between  them. 

TKB8E    LBM8B8    ARE    SUPPLIED,    IF    DESIRED,    BY    ALL    MAKERS    OP    HAND 
CAMERAS,    OR    BY    THE 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

528  N.  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NEW    YORK    CTTY.  CHICAOO,    lU. 


AD  VBRTISEMEN  TS. 


SALE    AND     BXCHANOe. 


I  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchans^e, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  fr^  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  ^11 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
inR  in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

To  Exchange — Back  numbers  of  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Harper's,  Mc- 
Clure's,  Munse/s  and  other  magazines, 
for  a  hand  camera  in  good  condition  not 
smaller  than  4x5.  Address,  with  stamp, 
for  list  of  magazines.  P  C.  Chipman, 
Oorham,  N.  H. 

For  Sale — One '96  model  pocket  kodak 
in  perfect  condition ;  make  your  best 
offer.    Address  R.  Foote,  Archibald,  Pa. 

For  Sa/e^tyixS}^  Rochester  view 
camera,  3  holders,  tripod  and  case,  also 
a  No.  I  kodak  worth  $25  for  $6;  or  will 
exchange  both  for  4x5  or  5x7  camera. 
Address  James  E.  Kalshovt-n,  568  Mt. 
Hope  Place  iTrcmont).  New  York  City. 

For  Sale — A  5x7  magazine  camera, 
almost  new;  will  hold  12  5x7  glass  plates 
or  cut  films,  or  anv  size  under  5x7  ;  cost 
$15;  will  sell  it  for  $6.  Address  Chas. 
Kaufman.  Nortonville,  Kan. 

To  Exchangee — A  4x5  Premo  B  cam- 
era, with  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  Victor 
shutter  and  Iris  diaphragm;  want  to 
exchange  for  5x7  camera.  Address  J. 
A.  Cattell,  care  Harris  Emery  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Wanted — Long  focus  premo  or  poco 
box,  pnetmiatic  shutter,  14-inch  R.  R. 
lens ;  state  lowest  for  cash.  Address  E. 
A.  Wheatley,  341  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

For  Sale, —  One  5x7  Premo.  Sr. 
camera,  '96  model,  with  three  holders. 
In  the  best  order.  List  price,  $42.  Will 
sell  for  $22  cash.  Address,  E.  C.  White, 
New  Lisbon,  New  Jersey. 

Wanted.-^tyiTiAyi,  box,  compact  form, 
reversible  back;  R.  O.  Co.  preferred, 
but  any  good  make  will  do.  State  num- 
ber of  plate  holders.  F.  R.  Batchelder, 
1938  5th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Sale. — A  bargain.  A  pair  of 
stereo.  len.ses  bf  Gundlach  fitted  with 
Prosch  stereo,  shutter.  The  combina- 
tion equivalent  focus  t%  in.,  front  lens 
\'K%,  in.,  back  lens  10  in.,  with  mounts, 
flanges,  etc.,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
separately,  all  in  perfect  order;  shutter 
has  revolving  diaphragms  on  the  U.  S. 
system  of  marking.   Cost $60,  will  be  sold 


for  $25.  May  be  bad  on  trial  for  ten  days 
by  depositing  the  cash  with  the  editor. 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.^K  6>ix8  54  Folding  Hawk- 
eye  and  6  plate  dolders,  fitted  with  a 
6^x8^4  Ross  Universal  Symmetrical  Ex 
rapid  len^.  and  Bausch  &  Lomb  Iris 
diaphragm  shutter;  cost  $137.  will  sell 
for  $75,  or  will  sell  camera  for  $22  50,  or 
lens  and  shutter  for  $55,  or  lens  for  $45. 
All  in  fine  condition.  A.  Bumton,  49 
Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Cheap  for  Cash. — Or  offers,  i  1%  in. 
Thornton  &  Pickard  T  &  I  Shutter  same 
as  new  list,  $11.50. 

For  Sale. — i  4x5  Scovill  &  Adams 
*« Knack"  hand  camera  with  extra 
holder.  W.  E.  Dickinson,  Bradford, 
Iowa. 

For  Sale. — A  Scovill  &  Adams  Favor- 
ite outfit  D,  tyix^yi  camera,  lens,  tripod, 
carrying  case  and  two  extra  double 
plate  holders;  original  cost,  $18.40,  cash 
or  exchange  for  long  focus  Premo. 
H.  S.  L.,320  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Van  Wert, 
Ohio. 

IVanied.  —  A  long  focus  Premo, 
6^x8^,  without  len<(  and  shutter;  just 
ihe  box  with  tripod  and  plate  holders. 
State  lowest  cash  price.  (Kev. )  Harvey 
Lawrence,  Van  Wert,  O. 

For  Sale. — On  account  of  pressure  of 
private  business  I  will  offer  my  fine 
amateur  outfit  cheap.  One  fine  5x8 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  cost  $35,  for  $20. 
A  Blair  8x10  camera,  excellent  condi- 
tion, in  canvas  case,  5  pUte  holders,  etc., 
and  one  10x12  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens 
used  with  camera  to  get  the  best  results, 
for  $55;  cost  me  over  $100;  will  throw 
in  a  quantity  of  other  material  gratis. 
O.  H.  Regensburg,  261  Dearborn  St  , 
Chicago.  III. 

For  Sale  Cheap. — One  Anthony  6^x 
%%  lens  with  Prosch  Duplex  Shutter, 
one  hand  and  one  view  camera;  first- 
class  condition.  Chas.  H.  Cockney, 
M.D.,  211  N.  Gilmor  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale  Cheap. — A  5x8  single  swing, 
back  focus,  folding  bed,  sliding  front 
Marvel  camera,  telescope  case,  with  i 
single  view  and  one  double  portrait 
lense,  folding  tripod,  reversing  attach- 
ment and  three  double  drv  plate  holders ; 
all  in  good  working  order;  a  bg  bar- 
gain. R.  H.  Clark,  Fort  Apache,  Ari- 
zona. 


UVERTISEMKNTS. 


For  Simplicity  -J^ 
Perfection '" 

Carbutfs  J^C.  Tablets. 

Crush  and  dissolve  a  J.  and  i  C.  in  3 
ot  Water,  filter  through  absorbent  cot- 
ton, flow  over  plate,  note  how  many 
seconds  it  takes  for  ima^e  to  show  (usually 
30  to  40  seconds),  multiplythis  timeby  o, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  wash  plate 
and  fix  in  usual  fixing  bath,  i  oz.  Hypo- 
sotphite  of  Soda  and  4  oz.  of  water,  wash 
for  half  hour,  then  dry. 

Pricea  25c.,  40c.,  and  75c.  per  Box. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DBALERa. 

Uanafactared  by 

JOHN  CARBUTT, 


'  Jil  CHn,  Waiiie  Junitlio, 


TRY  THIE 


QOERZ    "^"^"-^ 


ANA5TIQMAT 

Before  Buyiag  another  Leas. 

It  will  give  you  better  definitioD,  greater 
depth  of  focus  and  more  illuminatioii,  over  the 
whole  of  your  plate  than  any  other  lens  on  the 
market.  Cuts  with  full  aperture  a  plate  per- 
fectly sharp  to  the  comers. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  testimonials  and  test 
chart. 

C.  P.  QOERZ, 

52  Union  Squu'e  East,     NEW  YORK. 

Factory  at  Berlin  (Gbrmaky). 
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HIGGINS' 

PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQINS  &  CO., 

lOS  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N,  Y. 
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Intelligent  Development. 

BV    JAMES  ROSS. 

HAVE  nothing  to  say  agaiDSt 
the  new  developers  that  during 
the  last  few  years  have  come 
upon  us  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
one  per  month,  and  the  most 
that  any  one  seems  to  say  in 
their  favor  is  that  they,  or  some 
of  them,  are  as  good  as  our  good 
old  friend  pyrogallol.  Haspyro 
then  so  many  faults  that  photog- 
raphers are  willing  to  ransack  all 
the  carbon  or  hydro-carbon  com- 
pounds in  the  search  for  some- 
thing that,  while  possessing  most 
of  its  virtues,  will  be  without  its 
vices?  I  think  not;  and  as  a 
proof  of  my  conviction,  founded 
on  many  experiments  with  all, 
or  all  of  its  rivals  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  returned  to  pyro  with,  if 
possible,  a  higher  appreciation 
than  ever. 

So  far  as  I   know,  compara- 

By  Hi»  M.  s  Lord.      ^'^^  experiments  by  a  competent 

„     ,  .  „  experimenter  have  not  yet  been 

Nrv  67.  ■■  A  WAIF.  "^  .      ' 

made;  and  the  various  state- 
ments by  the  unqualified  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  which 
is  not  much.     As  I  belong  to  the  great  unqualified  I  shall  simply  say 
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By  Fred  Storms.' 


that  1  satisfied  myself  that  I  got  by  pyro  as  much  out  of  any  given 
exposure  as  by  any  of  the  others;  in  other  words,  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  new  developers,  or  some  of  them,  ad- 
mitted of  shorter  exposures. 

Solutions  of  the  newer  developers  are  said  to  have  better  keepinjf 
qualities  than  solutions  of  pyro;  that  a  greater  number  of  plates  may 
be  developed  in  one  solution ;  that  they  do  not  stain  the  fingers  or  the 
negatives,  and  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  chemical  fog.  I  care  .for 
none  of  these.  The  stock  solution  of  pyro  I  employ  keeps  for  at  least 
six  months.  I  never  make  an  exposure  without  the  expectation  of  a' 
picture,  and  so  rarely  make  more  than  two  or  three  in  a  day,  ofteiier  ■" 
not  more  than  one,  and  oftener  still  return  from  an  outing  without 
having  exposed  a  plate,  and  never  develop  more  than  one  negative  in 
one  quantity  of  solution.  As  for  the  staining  of  the  fingers,  pyro 
must  plead  guilty  to  that,  but  those  that  object  to  it  can  easily  avoid 
it  by  the  use  of  rubber  finger-stalls  or  plate  lifters,  and  a  proper  addi- 
tion of  sulphite  of  sodium  to  the  developer  will  keep  the  negative  clear 
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Intelligentdevclopraeilt  implies  that  the  operator  knows  the  part 
played  by  each  of  the  constituents. of  the  developer,  and  how  to  vary 
and  modify  them  so  as  to  get  just  such  results  as  he  wants;  but  this 
cannot  be  done,  or  at  least  conveniently  done,  with  the  formula  that 
accompanies  the  plates  of  the  various  makers.  So  much  of  A,  and  so 
much  B,  or  No.  i  and  No.  2,  and  so  much  water,  is  the  ordinary  rnn, 
and  not  one  in  a  thousand  ever  takes  the  trouble  10  calculate  or  he 
able  to  tell  how  many  grains  of  any  of  the  ingredients  are  in  each 
ounce  of  the  developer  he  employs. 

The  difficulty  is  most  easily  overcome  by  the  employment  of  10 
percent,  solutions,  and  they  are  most  easily  made  by  marking  the  nec- 
essary number  of  bottles  at  ttie  point  reached  by  nine  ounces  and  one 
drachm,  putting  an  ounce — the  ordinary  commercial  ounce  of  437.5 
grains— into  each  and  filling  them  up  to  the  marks  with  water.  The 
sulphite,  carbonate  and  bromide  solutions  will  keep  indefinitely  if 
to  the  lo-ounce  pyro  solution  20  grains  oxalic  acid  be  added.  With 
such  solutions  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  cipher  to  whatever  num- 
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ber  of  grains  IS  required  and  measure  out  that  number  of  minims; 
thus,  S  *  5°»  8  ~  ^®>  12  -  120,  etc. 

No  doubt  various  brand  of  plates  require,  for  the  best  results, 
varied  treatment,  but  he  that  knows  what  he  is  doing  will  discover  the 
peculiarities  of  each  sooner  than  he  who  works  in  the  dark. 

Experience  shows  me  that  a  normal  developer — that  is,  a  developer 
suited  to  a  fairly  correct  exposure  on  a  fairly  well  lighted  subject, 
neither  very  flat  nor  with  strong  contrasts — should  contain  in  each 
ounce  about  three  grains  pyrogallol,  15  grains  sodium  sulphite,  10 
grains  sodium  carbonate,  and  one  grain  potassium  bromide.  For  my 
7x5  plates  I  like  four  ounces  of  solution,  and  therefore  I  pJace  in  a 
developing  cup  marked  to  four  ounces,  pyro,  12  grains  "=120  minims; 
sulphite,  60  grains  =  600  minims;  sodium  carbonate,  40  grains  =  400 
minims;  and  bromide,  4  grains  =  40  minims;  and  fill  up  to  the  mark 
with  water.  If  the  subject  has  been  flat  and  I  want  to  increase  contrast, 
I  increase  the  pyro  and  bromide  and  reduce  the  alkali;  and  where  the 
contrast  has  been  too  great,  such  as  white  dresses,  or  white  houses, 
the  pyro  is  very  much  reduced  and  the  alkali  increased. 

The  best  results  can  only  be  reached  by  intelligent  development, 
and  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to  develop  intelligently  is  through  the 
employment  of  10  per  cent,  solutions. 
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HOME  PORTRAITURE. 


I  ENCLOSE  a  diagram  of  arrangement  for  window  portraiture  that 
can  be  used  in  almost  any  house.  I  do  not  claim  originality  for  this, 
as  I  believe  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  Mr.  Cramer's  demonstrators. 

We  have,  first,  two  curtains,  one  opaque,  arranged  to  pull  up  from 
the  bottom  of  window,  the  other,  white,  semi-transparent,  to  pull 
down  from  the  top.  Then  we  have  a  frame  made  two  feet  wider  than 
window  casing,  and  of  same  height  as  the  window.  This  frame  is 
covered  with  cheese  cloth  and  hooked  or  hinged  to  the  window  casing 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  top  can  be  thrown  forward  into  the  room, 
and  adjusted  to  any  angle  by  a  cord.  For  a  side  reflector  we  use  a 
movable  screen  about  5  ft.  x  5  ft.,  covered  with  a  good  grade  of  sheet- 
ing. By  pulling  up  the  opaque  curtain  we  can  have  the  light  strike 
the  screen  at  any  point.  The  other  curtain  can  be  used  to  soften  down 
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the  light  and  to  cm  otf  direct  sunshine.  The  exposure  required  is 
about  three  to  six  seconds,  using  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  about  12 
inch  focus,  stop//8  tast  plate,  such  as  Cramer  Crown  nr  Seed  26  X. 

I  enclose  three  pictures  made  under  these  conditions,  any  of  which 
you  may  publish,  if  of  suificient  merit. 

Fred  M.  Vandekvoort. 

[The  portrait,  No.  73,  is  one  of  tbuse  refened  to.— Eds.] 

Dear  Sir:  There  are  often  times  that  a  too  dense  place  in  a  nega- 
tive wants  reducing.  I  have  tried  all  the  chemicRl  reducers  and  they 
all  leave  something  undone  or  do  too  much.  I  had  a  negative  the 
other  day  that  1  vignetted  in,  but  it  showed  the  hands,  which  was 
objected  to,  and  while  looking  at  it  a  new  idea  got  into  my  head  some- 
how (can't  account  for  it),  I  put  a  drop  of  sewing  machine  oil  on  the 
place  and  sprinkled  some  powdered  pumice  stone,  and  rubbed  with 
the  finger,  I  found  that  I  could  grind  all  I  wished  snd  leave  the  coat- 
ing so  that  it  would  print  and  not  show ;  clouds  can  be  worked  in,  and 
lots  of  things  done. 

J.  D.  Long. 
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The  Traveler's  Developer. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  one, is  a  crank  on  some  subject.  If  I 
am  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  my  craze  is  rodinal. 

On  the  question  of  developers  I  have  tried  to  obey  the  Biblical  in- 
junction, "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  and  for 
my  purposes  at  least,  rodinal  is  that  good  thinp.  I  have  called  it 
"the  traveler's  developer,"  because  it  is  a  cliemical  laboratory  in  it- 
self, requiring  for  the  development  of  anything  like  correct  expo- 
sures the  addition  of  nothing  but  water,  and  is  in  such  a  concentrated 
form  that  it  is  at  once  the  best,  the  handiest  and  the  most  economical 
of  develdpers. 

Rodinal  is  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  salt  of 
paramidophenol  and  a  neutral  sulphite,  and,  undiluted,  will  keep  for 
months  even  after  the  bottle  has  been  opened  and  its  contents  partly 
used.  It  may  after  a  time  get  a  little  darker  in  color,  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  weaken  iis  action. 
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Diluted  solutions  do  not  keep  so  well,  although  several  negatives 
may  be  developed  in  succession  in  the  same  quantity.  Where  the 
diluted  developer  is  desired  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  the  dilution 
should  be  made,  not  with  water,  but  with  a  from  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 

For  anything  like  normal  exposure — and  no  one  deserves  the 
name  of  photographer  who  cannot  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
secure  that — it  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  part  of  rodinal  to  twenty- 
five  parts  of  water,  pour  it  over  the  plate,  and  a  few  minutes  will  "do 
the  rest";  the  result  being,  with  a  suitably  lighted  subject,  a  nega- 
tive full  of  delicate  detail  and  with  sufficient  contrast  to  give  prints  of 
excellent  quality. 

For  known  over-exposure,  a  weaker  solution,  say  one  part  of  rodi- 
nal to  fifteen  or  twenty  parts  of  water,  well  restrained  with  potassium 
bromide;  and  for  under-exposure,  a  strength  of  one  to  thirty  or  forty 
will  bring  out  all  that  can  be  brought,  with  less  hardness  than  by  any 
other  developer  or  any  other  method  of  developing. 

Rodinal  is  equally  adapted  to  the  development  of  all  varieties  of 
plates,  but  not,  of  course,  by  exactly  the  same  formula.  The  plates 
of  different  makers,  as  is  well  known,  require  different  treatment; 
but  the  fact  that  strong  solutions,  say  from  i  to  lo,  to  i  to  20,  suitably 
restrained,  tend  to  density,  strength  and  contrast,  and  that  weak 
solutions,  say  from  i  to  30,  to  i  to  40,  tend  to  softness  and  delicate 
detail,  enables  the  operator  to  secure  on  any  brand  of  plate  and  of  any 
particular  subject  negatives  of  any  desired  quality. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  generally,  almost  universally,  believed  that  de- 
velopment by  separate  solutions  is  preferable,  because  admitting  of 
more  control,  to  developing  by  one  solution ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  who  thoroughly  understands  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties ot  rodinal  will,  while  traveling  at  least,  find  in  it  everything  that 
he  can  require. 

Holding  the  Hand  Camera. — When  doctors  differ,  how  shall  the 
question  be  settled  ?  One  says,  snap  at  the  moment  between  ex- 
halation arid  inhalation — when  the  lungs  are  empty.  Another  presses 
the  button  or  squeezes  the  bulb  between  inhalation  and  exhalation — 
when  they  are  full.  But  I  say,  it  doesn't  matter  a  button  when  you 
snap,  provided  you,  for  that  moment,  stop  breathing. 


Having  thoroughly  learned  to  mind  your  own  business,  you  can  reasonably 
expect  your  business  to  mind  you. 


By  E.  M.  BauEher. 
4   OF   THE  OLDEN    TIMES." 
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From  the  British  Side. 

BY  A  CAMERAMAN. 

"Teli,  usall  about  the  Exhibition  " — a  rather  Inrge  order  I  thought 
ther.,  and  now  having  seen  the  jjreat  show,  one  that  I  can  say  is  sim- 
ply impossible  in  the  1,500  words  to  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  lim- 
ited; but  I  shall  do  the   best  I  can. 

Probably  Ihc  one  feature  that  would  most  surprise  your  readers,  if 
they  could  thoroughly  realize  it,  was  the  enthusiasm  induced  by  the 
intimation  that  the  exhibition  would  be  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  universal  belief,  a  belief  founded  on  knowledge,  that  it  would 
be  much  benefited  by  the  eclat  thereby  given  to  it.  Nor  would  that 
surprise  be  lessened  by  the  knowledge  of  ju=t  exactly  what  that  open- 
ing consisted.  The 
Prince  was  received 
at  the  entrance  to  the 
Cryslal  Palace  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  the 
President,  and  the 
members  of  Council 
of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  who 
conducted  him  to  the 
Royal  apartments, 
where  luncheon  was 
served.  The  party 
then,  ;imid  the  cheers 
of  the  great  assem- 
blage of  people,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Royal 
box,  where,  after  a 
few  observations,  the 
noble  president  ask- 
ed His  Royal  High- 
ness to  declare  the 
exhibition  open, 
whereupon  H.  R.  H. 
said:  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have 
Bv  John  Hanna.  great  pleasure  in  de- 
claring    the     Royal 
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Photographic  So- 
ciety's Interna- 
tional Exhibition 
open  to  the  pub- 
lic "  Toan  Amer- 
ican probably  how 
little!  to  a  loyal 
Briton  —  and  all 
true  Britons  are 
loyal — how  much! 
The  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  heir 
apparent  to  the 
British  Crown, 
stands  in  their 
hearts  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  all 
that  has  given 
Britain  the 
premier  place 
among  the  na- 
tions; for  stabil- 
ity, security,  and 
freedom     in     the 

true    sense    of    the  By  M.  v.  and  C.  O- Tesaier. 

word;     stands,    in  ■  "suni.ioht  and  shadow." 

fact,  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  guarantee  of  a  method  of  government  that  secures  to 
its  people  all  the  benefits  without  any  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  democracy. 
Although  I  cannot  "tell  all  about  the  exhibition,"  I  can  truly  say 
that  the  exhibition  tells  all  about  photography  from  the  first  camera 
picture  by  Niepce,  in  1824,  down  to  the  most  exquisite  work  of  the 
best  of  the  modern  masters,  and  tells  it  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple in  a  way  that  it  has  never  before  been  so  well  told.  Never  before 
has  such  a  collection  been  brought  together,  and  we  shall  probably 
never  again  see  its  like;  and  therefore  the  more's  the  pity  that  it  will 
be  again  scattered  at  the  end  of  three  short  weeks.  The  catalogue 
itself  is  a  work  of  art  highly  creditable  to  all  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
getting  it  up;  well  worth  the  shilling  it  costs,  and  well  worth  keep- 
ing as  a  book  of  reference,  and,  alas!  as  all  that  remains  of  the  won- 
derful display. 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  exhibits  may  be  divided  into  four  classes; 
the  historical,  pictorial,  scientific  and  commercial;  the  first,  to  most 
people  at  least,  being  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Here  may  be  traced 
the  evolution  of  photography,  from  Talbot's  earlier  negatives,  and  pos- 
itives therefrom ;  through  wax  paper,  albumin,  collodion,  wet,  moist 
and  dry,  to  the  gelatine  of  the  present  time;  an  evolution  through 
which  normal  exposures  have  passed  from  twenty  or  more  minutes  to 
less  than  i-ioo  of  a  second.  Here  also  lenses,  as  they  well  deserve, 
are  well  illustrated,  and  their  evolution  from  the  first  made  in  Britain 
by  Andrew  Ross  to  the  perfect  or  almost  perfect  stigmatic  family  of 
to-day;  and  if  anything  was  needed  to  give  force  to  the  lessons  taught 
by  those  evolutions,  it  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  portraits  cf 
the  men  who  did  so  much  to  bring  them  about.  It  is  sadly  incom- 
plete, but  includes  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Talbot,  Ponton,  Brewster, 
Herschel,  Ross,  Voigtlander,  Petzval,  Monckhoven,  Berkley,  Lea, 
Taylor,  etc.,  names  "familiar  as,household  words**  to  those  at  least  who 
lived  through  photography's  earlier  times. 

The  pictorial  section,  exhibited  by  invitation,  is  fine  and  complete, 
a  fair  representation  of  the  best  work  of  the  times  and  likely  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  few  whose  eccentricities  are  degrading  photography 
to  a  species  of  Whistlerism.  Although  the  names  of  some  that  should 
have  been  there  will  not  be  found,  there  are  enough  to  show  that  pho- 
tograph)'  as  a  means  of  picture  making  has  reached  a  very  high  stand- 
ard. 

But  there  is  one  notable  omission.  Professional  photography 
is  hardly  represented;  nor  should  that  be  matter  for  regret.  May  it 
not  rather  he  an  indication  that  professional  photographers  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  **the  usual  thing'*  as  seen  in  the  world's  show 
cases  is  not  pictorial,  nor  need  they  be  ashamed  to  do  so.  They,  or 
most  of  them,  work  to  order  and  have  to  please  their  employers,  who 
insist  on  a  flattering  likeness,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  latest  fad 
or  fashion  in  their  dress,  and  in  addition  as  much  in  the  accessory  line 
as  can  be  included. 

The  commercial — in  which  I  include  the  trade  and  manufacturing 
section — is  largely  in  evidence  and  well  worth  careful  study.  Nothing 
could  better  convey  an  impression  of  the  vast  interests  involved  in 
photography  and  the  large  amount  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Side  by  side  may  be  seen  a  cam- 
era small  enough  for  the  pocket,  and  one  large  enough  for  a  bedroom, 
taking  a  plate  5x4  feet  extending  to  12  feet,  and  fitted  with  a  sym- 
metrical lens  of  60  inch  focus. 
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What  may  be  called  the  entertainment  department  of  the  exhibi- 
tion has  been  well  provided  for.  There  are  daily  exhibitions  of  the 
Analyticon,  or  stereoscopic  projection ;  a  revival  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
where  visitors  may  be  photographed  by  that  most  exquisitely  delicaJle 
of  all  methods;  Platiijoiype  and  Velox  printing;  half-tone  engrav- 
ings by  salts  of  silver;  projection  of  photographs  in  color  by  the  IvQS, 
Lippmann  and  Jolly  methods;  and  in  the  evenings  exhibitions  of  lan- 
tern slides  by  many  of  the  very  best  slide  makers  in  the  world. 

The  pity  is  that  before  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  your  readers,  this, 
the  greatest  and  most  thoroughly  educational  exhibition  that  ever 
was  or  probably  ever  will  be  held,  shall  have  come  to  an  end;  but 
it  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  it, 
and  its  influence  will  be  permanent  and  far-reaching. 

[Our  correspondent  is  so  full  of  the  exhibition,  and  supposes  every 
one  else  to  be,  that  he  has  omitted  to  say  where  or  in  what  connection 
it  was  held ;  but  our  readers  will  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
International  Exhibition,  organized  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Soci- 
ety, and  held  under  its  auspices  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  London;  and  of 
which  the  preliminary  notice  and  prospectus  appeared  in  the  October 
and  December  numbers  of  our  last  year's  volume. — Eds.] 


By  F  C.  Colbum, 


"  Tbe  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  tbe  west." 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    watchman. 

Well  may  photogrnphy  pray  to  be  saved  from  its  friends!  and  lit- 
tle wonder  is  it  that  the  work  of  some,  alas!  too  many,  of  its  profess- 
ors provoke  smiles  of  derision  rather  than  expressions  of  admiration. 
Here  are  some  of  the  confessions  of  faith  of  one  of  them — one  notable 
enough  to  be  invited  by  the  editor  of  one  of  our  photographic  maga- 
zines to  enlighten  its  readers:  ** Retouching  is  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  photography,  and  it  matters  not  how  fine  a  portrait  nega- 
tive may  be,  if  it  is  not  properly  retouched  an  acceptable  print  cannot 
be  obtained."  Poor  photography,  and  poor  deluded  mortals  all  who 
cannot  see  the  virtue  of  lead!  But  there  is  hope  for  us  yet.  This 
Daniel  is  too  generous  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  but,  while  warning  us 
that  retouching  cannot  be  learned  in  a  few  months,  tells  us  something 
of  what  we  have  to  learn  and  what  we  have  to  do  to  make  a  passable 
picture:  **Many  little  changes  are  necessary,  such  as  etching  out 
lights  in  the  eyes,  making  cross  eyes  straight,  cutting  off  high  cheek 
bones,  filling  in  cheeks,  shaping  noses,  straightening  mouths,  working 
in  eyebrows,  filling  in  hair,  fixing  teeth,  cutting  off  double  chins, 
removing  parts  of  dress,  working  out  defects  in  backgrounds  and  a 
hundred  other  little  things.  To  be  a  competent  retoucher  one  must 
be  a  surgeon,  a  tailor,  barber,  dressmaker  and  dentist,  and  few  retouch- 
ers can  accomplish  all  this."  If  this  be  a  fair  sample  of  photographic 
portraiture,  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  practice  it  complain  of  low 
prices  and  dull  trade? 

* 

Has  photography  **haditsday,"  as  some  of  our  pessimistic  friends 
are  fond  of  asserting?  Hardly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Eastman 
Company's  recent  20  per  cent,  dividend,  with  quite  as  much  added  to 
the  sinking  fund ;  and  the  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent,  respectively 
just  paid  to  their  stockholders  by  three  of  the  larger  German  photo- 
graphic material  houses.  Nor  is,  as  the  same  prophets  of  evil  would 
have  us  believe,  albuminized  paper  dead  or  even  dying,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  Dresden -Albumen  Papier  Fabrik  for 
last  year  were  $51,650;  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $3,360. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  in  a  contemporary  that  frequently  opens  its 
columns  to  the  most  rabid  denunciation  of  the  amateur  and  the  most 
Utopian  suggestions  for  his  suppression,  the  following  honest  opinion 
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of  a  sensible  professional:  **A  great  many  photographers  are  preju- 
diced against  amateurs;  quite  often  I  see  a  picture  made  by  one  of 
those  much-abused  mortals  that  makes  me  green  with  envy,  but  on  sec- 
ond thoughts  I  compliment  him  and  find  out  how  it  was  done.  It  is 
rather  humiliating  to  have  worked  at  the  business  for  twenty-five 
years  and  then  get  pointers  from  an  amateur,  but  such  is  the  case  and 
I  profit  by  them."  Not  humiliating,  my  friend,  but  creditable.  It 
shows  that  you  are  willing  to  learn,  a  state  of  mind  that,  if  it  were  more 
common,  we  should  see  fewer  ludicrous  photographs  and  hear  less, 
about  low  prices. 

It  is  well  known  that  photographers  generally,  and  professional 
photographers  especially,  know  far  less  about  lenses  than  they  should, 
but  editors  of  photographic  journals  are  hardly  expected  to  get  mud- 
dled over  them.  One  of  them  recently,  in  an  answer  to  a  correspond- 
ent, talks  about  a  whole  plate  lens  and  a  half  plate  lens  of  the  same 
length  of  focus.  What  constitutes  a  whole  plate  or  a  half  plate  lens? 
and  especially  what  when  they  are  of  the  same  focal  length  ?  Surely  it 
is  time  to  stop  speaking  of  whole,  half,  or  any  other  plate  lens,  and 
designate  them  according  to  their,  for  pictorial  purposes,  most  im- 
portant feature,  their  focal  length. 


Photo-Relief  Films. 

Swelled  gelatine  films  are  available  for  so  many  purposes  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  have  been  so  long  neglected. 
With  a  few  ounces  of  gelatine,  a  little  glycerine,  potassium  bi- 
chromate, tin-foil  and  a  pound  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  if  possible  an 
electrotype  outfit,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  variety  of  work  that 
may  be  done  with  them. 

The  following  instruction  for  their  production,  extracted  from  a 
paper  on  lantern  slides  by  the  Woodbury  process,  read  before  the  Lon- 
don Photographic  Club  by  J.  R.  Williams,  will  enable  any  one  to 
make  them,  and  what  to  do  with  them  will  follow. 

The  method  now  in  use  is  to  collodionize  large  pieces  of  plate 
glass,  which  have  been  previously  carefully  cleaned  and  then  well 
rubbed  with  powdered  talc.  The  collodion  used  needs  to  possess  two 
qualities.  It  must  be  extremely  tough  and  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time   not   too  contractile.     It  cannot  be  made  from  any  formula  I 
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know  of  with  any  certainty  of  being  of  first-rate  quality.  The  plan  I 
adopt  is  to  get  various  samples  of  low-temperature  gun-cotton  and 
try  them,  and  when  I  come  across  a  sample  that  fulfills  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  I  purchase  enough  to  last  a  long  time,  as  the  collo- 
dion rather  improves  by  keeping  if  kept  well  corked  in  a  cool  place. 

The  plate  to  be  coUodionized  is  placed  on  a  leveling  stand  and  col- 
lodion poured  upon  it  until  the  round  pool  formed  in  the  center 
extends  to  every  corner.  It  must  then  be  allowed  to  set  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  well  to  see  that  whilst  setting  it  is  not  exposed  to  any  cur- 
rents of  air,  or  the  plate  will  be  sure  to  show  wave-markings,  and  in 
some  cases  the  film  may  crack. 

When  thoroughly  set  it  is  washed  for  some  time  under  a  tap, 
until  all  signs  of  greasiness  caused  by  the  presence  of  ether  and  alco- 
hol in  the  film  have  disappeared,  as  these  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  gelatinous  coating  adhering  properly.  This  done, 
the  plate  is  warmed  carefully  in  front  of  a  fire  or  with  a  spirit  lamp. 
It  is  then  replaced  on  the  leveling  stand,  and  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  to 
which  has  been  added  sugar,  glycerine  and  bichromate  of  ammonia, 
and  pigment  in  the  following  proportions: 

Water  480  parts. 

Gelatine 100 

Bichromatate  of  ammonia 20 

Sugar 20 

Glycerine 20 

Indigo  or  India  ink  enough  to  color  deeply. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatinous  coating  has  set  it  must  be  placed  in  a 
box  nearly  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  as  it  must  be  dried  quickly, 
or  it  will  become  insoluble.  In  summer  it  will  take  one  day  to  dry, 
but  in  winter  it  is  apt  to  take  from  two  to  three  days. 

When  dried  the  tissue  is  stripped  from  the  glass  plate  (this  is 
easily  done  if  the  talcing  of  the  glass  has  been  well  done)  and  cut  up 
into  suitable  pieces  with  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  then  placed 
under  the  negatives  (which,  as  in  ordinary  carbon  printing,  need  to 
be  provided  with  safe  edges)  and  exposed  to  light.  The  exposure  in 
the  best  light  in  the  month  of  June  may,  perhaps,  not  need  to  be 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  but  ordinarily  it  requires  much  longer. 

The  exposure  can  be  gauged  by  means  of  an  actinometer,  for  al- 
though, unlike  carbon  printing,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  image  on  the 
tissue,  and  thus  to  tell  when  the  printing  has  gone  far  enough,  it  is 
not  well  to  open  the  printing  frame  often,  as  the  tissue  absorbs  mois- 
ture, and  then  prints  unequally. 
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The  tissue  now  needs  to  be  developed,  and  as  it- would  curl  up  and 
be  very  unmanageable  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  customary  to  attach  it  tem- 
porarily to  a  piece  of  glass  or  a  piece  of  zinc  grained  by  immersion  in 
a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  alum.  It  is  attached  to  either  of  these 
supports  by  means  of  a  solution  of  india  rubber  in  naphtha.  This  is 
poured  over  the  plate,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  about  four  hours.  The 
tissue  is  then  placed,  with  the  collodion  side  downwards,  on  the  plate 
and  passed  between  rollers.  For  this  purpose  the  family  washing 
machine  rollers  answer  very  well. 

The  plate  is  now  placed  in  a  dish  or  tank  containing  water  heated 
to  about  100  degrees  Fahr.,  and  after  it  has  been  in  water  of  this  tem- 
perature for  an  hour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  uncombined  bichro- 
mate has  come  out  of  the  tissue,  the  water  should  be  changed  and  the 
temperature  increased  to  120  degrees,  or  even  150  degrees. 

When  the  development  is  completed,  which  may  easily  be  known 
by  the  appearance  of  bare  collodion  in  the  highest  lights,  the  plate 
should  be  rinsed  with  hot  water,  and  then  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
set  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  film  must  be  most  carefully  stripped  from 
the  rubber  support,  and  placed  either  on  a  book  or  under  a  weight 
so  as  to  keep  it  flat. 
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Photograms  of  the  Year. — We  are  requested  by  the  editors  of  this 
interesting  and  ever  increasing  in  interest  annual  to  say  that  they  are 
already  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  its  fourth  appearance, 
Photograms  of  *p<?,  which,  good  as  its  predecessors  were,  will,  we  be- 
lieve, considerably  outstrip  them.  The  publishers  say:  **The  work 
will  be  carried  out  on  the  same  lines,  and  in  practically  the  same  style 
as  our  three  previous  annuals,  only  we  shall  this  year  devote  consid- 
erable space  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  now  open 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  considerably  more  space  will  be  given  to  the 
American  section.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  the  world  one 
or  two  entirely  unknown  workers  of  great  ability,  and  to  reproduce 
the  work  of  some  of  the  leading  American  professional  photograph- 
ers, as  well  as  American  amateurs.  The  criticism,  as  heretofore,  will 
be  in  the  able  hands  of  Gleeson  White,  while  the  French  section  will 
be  dealt  with  by  Monsieur  Robert  Demachy,  and  the  American  sec- 
tion  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  the  editors  of  The  Photogram,  All 
pictures  for  use  in  our  annual  must  be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  the 
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first  of  September,  and  if  they  can  be  here  before  that  date,  we  shall 
be  very  pleased.*' 

We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  at  least  a  dozen  of  our  readers,  some  of 
whose  work  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  annual,  and  which  would 
be  gladly  accepted  by  the  editors.  For  the  honor  of  the  country  we 
hope  they  will  take  the  hint. 

Photographic  Paper. — It  is  said  that  the  German  makers  of  pho- 
tographic paper,  that  is  the  raw  material,  are  about  to  form  a  "ring" 
or  syndicate,  by  which  they  hope  to  increase  its  price  by  something  like 
50  per  cent.  We  know  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  making  a 
paper  suitable  for  photographic  work  in  which  it  comes  in  contact  with 
silver  and  other  salts,  but  those  difficulties  do  not  apply  to  the  modem 
** coated"  papers,  on  which  there  is  between  the  sensitive  emulsion 
and  the  paper  a  film  of  baryta  and  gelatine  or  something  equally  pro- 
tective ;  so  that  almost  any  well  made,  well  bleached,  tough  paper  would 
answer  the  purpose.  Surely  there  is  in  this  country  demand  enough 
for  such  a  paper  to  induce  some  of  the  makers  to  give  it  their  attention, 
and  so  make  us  independent  of  Germany  or  any  other  nation,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

Pittsburg  Photographic  Society. — We  have  to  thank  the  Com- 
mittee of  Literature  and  Entertainment  of  this  energetic  Society  for 
an  invitation  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  ''A  Few  of  the  Italian  and 
French  Masters,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  well.  Just  such  lectures,  espe- 
cially if  thej'  are  critical — and  the  more  thoroughly  critical  the  better — 
is  what  more  than  anything  else  amateur  photographers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  need.  The  path  to  perfect  technique  has  been  made  so  easy 
that  the  tyro  soon  overtakes  the  most  experienced,  and  both  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  a  photograph  that  is  not  also  a  picture  has  ceased 
to  elicit  admiration. 


The  Meydenbauer  Method  of  Development. 

Now  that  hand  camera  and  instantaneous  work  of  all  kinds  is  so  uni- 
versally practiced,  this  method  of  developing  plates  or  films  ought  to 
come  indeed  as  '*a  boon  and  a  blessing,"  for  it  has  many  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  or  flat  dish  development.  It  consists  of  developing 
the  plates  in  dishes  with  grooves  at  each  end,  so  that  the  plates  are  kept 
vertical^  and  the  developer  is  mad^  very  dilute^  the  plates  being  left  in 
for  a  correspondingly  long  period.  But  though  this  gives  one  an  idea 
of  how  it  is  done,  there  are  many  things  to  be  looked  after  during  the 
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process.  Before  we  begin  the  actual  instructions,  let  us  enumerate  its 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  development  with  strong  developers. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  found  that  plates  developed  with  a  very  weak 
developer,  when  they  are  much  under-exposed,  contain  considerably 
more  detail  than  a  plate,  exposed  similarly,  would  have  if  developed 
in  a  strong  developer.  This  makes  the  method  especially  useful  for 
very  quick  exposures.  The  grain  of  the  silver  deposit,  too,  is  much 
finer,  and  this  is  a  great  desideratum  when  lantern  slides  are  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  the  negative.  Even  the  most  rapid  plates  show  but  very 
little  grain.  Again,  all  the  harmony  and  effects  of  light  are  brought 
out  especially  well,  thus  making  the  resulting  print  more  artistic,  and 
more  like  what  was  wanted.  The  negative  is  much  softer  too,  and 
all  trace  of  fog  in  the  shadows  is  absent.  This  ought  to  be  enough 
at  any  rate  to  entice  one  to  try  it,  and  to  try  it  means  to  stick 
to  it. 

Well,  now  for  the  instructions.  In  many  books  you  would  doubt- 
less find  the  ordinary  grooved  fixing  troughs  recommended.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  them,  for  many  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  grooves 
are  too  close  to  each  other ;  but  of  course  one  could  put  the  plates  in 
every  other  groove,  though  they  would  not  hold  many  in  this  way, 
and  also  there  is  not  enough  space  at  the  bottom  between  the  lower 
edges  of  the  plates  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough ;  for  the  dirt  and  re- 
sidues collect  there,  and  they  stain  and  spot  the  plates.  So  I  advise 
any  one  to  make,  or  get  made,  a  wooden  or  zinc  trough,  with  grooves 
to  fit  your  plates.  If  the  plates  are  small,  say  ^ -plate,  get  the  grooves 
about  %  inch  apart,  and  if  larger  mak^  it  i  inch.  Also  at  least  a 
inches  should  be  left  at  the  bottom,  between  the  lower  edges  of  the 
plates  and  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  same  distance  between  the 
top  edges  and  the  top  of  the  dish.  It  is  better,  though  slightly  more 
difficult  to  make,  to  have  the  plates  in  a  rack.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
lift  them  out.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  a  small  tap  fitted  into  the 
side  of  the  dish  at  the  bottom.  You  can  then  draw  off  the  developer 
when  you  please  to  add  more  fresh  solution.  The  whole  afterward 
should  be  .coated  absolutely  all  over  (inside),  grooves,  racks,  and 
everything,  with  several  coats  of  some  enamel  or  other,  such  as  is 
given  in  most  guide  books.  No  metal  whatever  should  be  left  bare 
to  the  developer,  which  would  attack  it,  and  probably  cause  spotting 
of  the  plates.  You  then  have  to  make,  or  get,  a  light-tight  box,  into 
which  you  put  the  dish  when  developing.  You  can  then  leave  it, 
even  in  daylight,  /.  ^.,  provided  the  light-tight  box  ts  light-tight. 
You  can  test  this  by  leaving  a  plate  in  it  for  a  few  hours  and  develop- 
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ing  the  same.     Your  apparatus  is  then  finished.     All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  make  up  the  developer. 

For  the  developer  I  have  found  the  following  most  suited :  Pyro- 
gallic  acid  with  soda  or  potash  (not  ammonia),  metol,  eikonogen,  and 
especially  amidol.  The  last  is  far  less  likely  to  cause  frilling  than 
those  developers  which  need  alkalies.  Hydroquinone  I  did  not  find 
very  suitable.  The  plates  seem  to  frill  much  more — probably  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  alkali  necessary.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  the  up- 
right dish  that  works  the  charm,  but  the  diluted  developer.  The  up- 
right dish  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  it  does  not  need 
rocking,  and  also  it  holds  more.  The  flat  dish  would  have  to  be  rocked 
all  the  while,  and  as  development  lasts  for  about  two  or  three  hours, 
it  would  be  very  tedious  work.  In  the  upright  dish  the  liquid  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  being  stirred  up  owing  to  the  difference  in  its  specific 
gravity  from  time  to  time.  I  use  the  following  developer,  which  I  saw 
in  a  French  paper : 

Pyrogallic  acid 4  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 30  grains. 

Potassium  bromide \%  grains. 

Potassium  carbonate 1%  grains. 

Sodium  carbonate 16  grains. 

DistiUed  or  boiled  water Quant.  sufiF. 

For  one  half-plate,  tyi  by  4^. 

The  amount  given  is  sufficient  to  develop  one  half -plate,  and  not 
more  than  one  half -plate,  or  its  equivalent  in  area,  should  be  devel- 
oped with  it.  This  must  be  doubled  or  trebled  if  two  or  three  plates 
are  developed  at  once.  For  my  part,  I  always  develop  six  half -plates  at 
the  same  time,  the  amount  cff  water  added  being  80  ozs.,  or  4  pints, 
and  the  average  time  of  development  two  hours.  The  above  bath 
may  be  modified  easily;  for  instance,  you  may  add  less  alkali  in  hot 
weather,  and  more  bromide  and  pyro.  Not  more  than  7  grs.  of  pyro 
should  be  used  for  a  half-plate.  The  above  bath  is  rather  apt  to  stain 
the  fingers,  etc.  To  prevent  this,  make  a  large  addition  of  sulphite. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  up  a  solution  of  sulphite,  of  strength  15 
grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  add  one  ounce  of  this  for  every  three 
plates.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  staining. 
The  sulphite,  however,  is  rather  apt  to  turn  into  sulphate  by  oxida- 
tion, and  so  it  is  always  well  to  make  a  slightly  larger  addition,  so  as 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  This  addition  of  sulphite  causes  the  developer 
to  be  slightly  slower  than  otherwise. 

Before  developing  the  trough  and  rack  should  be  well  washed,  any 
black  deposit  on  them  being  rubbed  off.  Let  the  trough  be  filled  with 
water   for   some  time — say   ten  minutes — before  commencing  opera- 
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tions,  and  any  air-bubbles  should  be  wiped  off  if  they  form.  This  is 
to  get  the  whole  trough  thoroughly  wet,  and  to  prevent  air  bubbles 
forming  on  beginning  the  developing,  as  these  would  probably  become 
detached  and,  floating  up,  would  stick  to  the  films,  thereby  forming 
circles  of  undeveloped  film.  Then  throw  this  water  out  and  pour  in 
cold  boiled  water  {^distilled  is  not  absolutely  necessary)  with  as  little 
splashing  as  possible,  and  then  add  the  ingredients,  which  must  have 
been  previously  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces  of  water.  Stir  this  well, 
and  then  put  the  plates  in  the  grooves,  or  the  racks,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Take  the  plates  out  again  for  a  second  or  two  to  see  if  air-bells 
have  formed.  If  they  have,  just  run  your  finger,  moistened  with  the 
developer,  over  them,  and  replace  the  plates.  Put  the  whole  in  a  light- 
tight  box  or  cupboard,  and  then  you  can  leave  them  for  two  hours  or 
so.  Unless  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  very  steady,  however,  it 
is  as  well  to  return  to  them  once  or  twice  during  the  development, 
and  to  take  the  plates  out,  and  replace  them,  but  the  other  side  up. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the  temperature  varies  considerably  dur- 
ing development,  the  automatic  stirring  up  is  hindered,  and  the  result 
is  a  streaky  negative.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  that  this 
has  to  be  done. 

You  will  find  it  rather  awkward  at  first  to  judge  of  the  progres- 
sion of  the  development,  as  the  developer,  being  so  weak,  soaks  right 
through  the  film  before  it  has  time  to  act,  and  so  the  picture  appears 
on  the  back  the  same  as  on  the  front.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  plate  ought  not  to  be  exposed  too  much  to  the  light  of  the 
dark-lamp,  as  the  diluted  developer  brings  out  any  trace  of  exposed 
silver.  I  find  it  better  not  to  look  at  them  at  all,  as  after  a  little  ex- 
perience one  gets  to  be  able  to  time  the  development  very  accurately. 
At  first,  however,  I  expect  you  will  find  it  necessary,  though  it  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  you  leave  them  in  three  or  three  and  a 
half  hours.  I  have  never  had  a  negative  that  I  could  not  make  passable, 
even  if  very  much  under-exposed,  by  intensification.  This  process  will 
be  found  very  necessary  when  you  have  plates  exposed,  say,  for  1-500 
second,  as  somehow  or  other  the  diluted  developer  brings  up  the  detail 
very  well,  but  with  such  short  exposures  does  not  give  much  density. 
For  ordinary  work  intensification  is  not  necessary.  Time  exposures  may 
also  be  developed  by  this  method,  all  effects  of  light  being  retained ; 
also  clouds  come  out  very  well  by  it.  You  need  never  be  afraid  of  los- 
ing the  most  delicate  clouds  (provided  you  have  used  isochromatic 
plates  and,  if  possible,  a  yellow  screen).  When  working  against  the 
sun,  too,  the  Meydenbauer  system  is  invaluable.     And   the  resulting 
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negatives  are  more  transparent  in  the  shadows  and  thus  are  more  suit- 
able for  enlarging  and  for  making  lantern  slides  of  than  those  devel- 
oped by  a  stf ong  developer. 

If  you  wish  to  develop  the  plates  more  quickly,  you  may  add  more 
of  the  ingredients,  or  else  put  the  plate  in  the  weak  mixture  until  the 
image  has  appeared  all  over,  and  then  finish  the  development  with  an 
ordinary  strength  developer.  This  way  gives  very  good  results, 
though  the  negatives  are  not  quite  so  soft  and  harmonious  as  if  devel- 
oped altogether  by  the  diluted  solution.  The  skies  are  generally  lost. 
Still,  where  time  is  a  desideratum  I  should  recommend  it. 

I  have  seen  glycerine  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  developer, 
but  should  not  advise  its  use.  It  is  apt  to  cause  air-bells,  as  the  mix- 
ture being  of  a  thicker  consistency,  the  air-bubbles  are  less  able  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  And  the  glycerine  has  a  nasty  habit  sometimes 
of  settling  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  mixture,of  course  making  a  line 
across  the  plates. — Photographic  Neivs, 

[We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  upright  or  tank  development,  and  find 
more  convenient  and  in  every  way  more  satisfactory  than  flat  or  tray  development. 
But  of  all  the  so-called  aromatic  developers  pyrogallol  seems  to  us  the  most  unsuit- 
able because  of  its  greater  tendency  to  oxidation.  While  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  a  number  of  the  more  recently  introduced  reducing  agents,  we  are 
inclined  to  recommend  ortol,  and  believe  that  the  following  formula  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired : 

Water 50  ounces 

Potassium  metabisulphite 15  grains 

Ortol 25  grains 

Sodium  carbonate too  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 150  grains 

Potassium  bromide 6  grains — Eds.] 


Some   English   Notes. 

BY  THE  WILD    IRISHMAN. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. — Never  before  in  the  history  of  photography 
has  such  an  exhibition  been  held  as  that  opened  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  April  25,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London.  For  months  past  the 
committee  have  been  busy  making  all  kinds  of  preparations  and  Mr.  Child  Bay  ley, 
the  assistant  secretary,  has  had  his  work  cut  out  to  pilot  the  scheme  to  such  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  like  an  account  the  exhibi- 
tion deserves;  nearly  every  stage  in  the  development  of  the  art  is  shown.  There 
is,  to  commence  with,  the  first  camera  photograph  taken  by  N.  Niepce,  in  1824.  It 
was  he  who  discovered  the  sensitiveness  of  bitumen  and  in  1829  co-operated 
with  Daguerre  in  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  process.     In  the  historical  collection 
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were  portraits  of  pioneer  photographers,  and  of  various  processes  that  have  been 
the  causes  whence  great  events  have  sprung.  Then  there  are  the  original  nega- 
tives of  the  gelatino-bromide  process— the  day  spring  of  modern  photography. 
Carbon  printing  i«  fully  illustrated.  The  mechanical  applications  of  photography 
arranged  in  chronological  order  were  moat  interesting  and  instructive.  A  large  show 
was  made  of  photography  in  colors.  Lenses  of  all  kinds  from  the  very  first  made  in 
England  for  photographic  purposes,  by  Andrew  Ross,  in  1841,  down  to  the  Planar 
lenses  of  Zeiss,  introduced  only  last  year,  are  to  be  seen ;  the  collection  is  made  more 
useful  by  the  inclusion  in  the  catalogue  of  a  short  description  of  each  form,  giving 
date.  etc.  Process  work  of  various  forms  was  in  full  evidence.  In  the  apparatus 
section  all  the  leading  makers  are  represented,  and  space  cannot  be  found  for 
even  a  list  of  these  names.  If  anyone  deserves  special  mention  it  is  certainly 
Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward,  who  have  something  more  than  **a  shop,"  for  it  is 
truly  a  pictorial  display  of  high  class  work  upon  papers  made  by  this  up-to-date 
firm  from  negatives  by  the  leading  workers.  The  stall  itself  is  an  artistic  master- 
piece designed,  I  believe,  by  G.  Walton,  of  Salon  fame. 

What  is  called  the  pictorial  section  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  photographs, 
many  of  which  may  be  justfy  called  pictorial  photographs.  I  regret  I  cannot 
extend  this  to  so  large  a  number  as  should  be  the  case  in  such  an  exhibition.  The 
principal  work  by  the  leading  men  and  others,  done  during  the  past  few  years, 
was  shown.  Yes,  most  of  it  was  here,  good  and  bad,  and  the  latter  took  away 
many  of  the  pleasures  of  the  much  really  beautiful  work  that  was  shown. 

Some  of  the  best  known  workers,  such  as  Craig  Annan,  have  24  pictures;  George 
Davidson.  28  pictures;  R.  Demachy,  30  pictures;  Colonel  Gale,  62  pictures;  Horsley 
Hinton,  45  pictures ;  O.  R.  Reglander,  23  pictures ;  R.  W.  Robinson,  35  pictures ; 
F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  58  pictures;  H.  P.  Robinson,  20  pictures.  All  these  have  each  an 
alcove  to  themselves,  where  could  be  seen  what  was  practically  a  one-man  show  of 
each  worker ;  many  other  well-known  workers  contributed  large  numbers  of  pic- 
tures. I  counted  many  cases  where  workers  had  seni  over  a  dozen  examples  of 
their  work.  Viewed  in  numbers  alone,  apart  from  any  question  of  merit,  no  such 
exhibition  of  photography  has  ever  been  got  together.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  opening  upward  ot  72,000  people  visited  the  exhibition. 

The  catalogue,'edited  by  Mr.  Child  Bayley,  is  a  marvelous  production  of  over  300 
pages  and  contains  a  vast  number  of  excellent  illustrations  of  exhibits,  especially 
of  the  pictorial  section. 

The  Convention. — The  forthcoming  Photographic  Convention  promises  to  be 
a  most  popular  and  interesting  event.  Glasgow  is  the  place  selected  and  an  excel- 
lent programme  has  been  arranged  by  the  local  committee.  The  dates  arranged 
are  July  4  to  9,  and  the  spacious  galleries  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  have  been  secured  for  the  meetings.  A  most  attractive  series  of  excursions 
have  been  arranged  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the  Glasgow  convention, 
under  the  presidentship  of  John  Stuart.  Esq.,  will  be  a  record  one. 

Daylight  Development.— Mr.  Howard  Farmer's  paper  on  this  subject,  before 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  dealt  with  a  subject  which  engaged  some  attention 
many  years  ago.  Mr.  Farmer  did  not  bring  forward  any  weighty  advantages 
why  we  should  develop  in  davlight. 


Provide  a  certain  time  for  certain  duties  and  do  them  at  that  time.     System 
is  the  endless  ring  which  unites  the  chain  of  circumstances. 
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American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

THE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Chicago  shows  thirty-eight  slides  by  eleven  members,  all  of  more  than^  average 
quality  and  a  few  that  rank  very  high ;  while  the  tendency  to  objectionable  clear 
glass  is  less  than  usual. 

W.S.Bosley  has  emancipated  himself  from  the  clear  glass  craze  and  shows  eight 
very  fine  slides,  although  the  *'Portrait,"  6,  and  "The  Happy  Family,"  3.  are 
so  large  as  to  seem  monsters  on  a  large  screen.  He  is  not  afraid  of  a  little  fog,  and 
so  gives,  in  ''Chicago  River,"  7,  one  of  the  best  slides  in  the  set  Quite  as 
good  is  ''The  Sun  Burst,"  7,  and  almost  equally  so  is  "The  Pioneer,"  2:. 

F.  K.  Lawrence  follows  with  seven,  only  two  of  which  are  free  from  an  excess 
of  bare  glass,  "After  the  Storm,"  33,  and  "The  Mower,"  42.  The  former  is 
a  beautiful  slide,  and  admirably  conveys  the  desired  impression ;  in  the  latter  the 
figure  is  tOD  stiff  and  certainly  not  in  a  mowing  position,  but  the  technique  is  fine. 
"Spring,"  27,  is  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it,  being  haidly  anything  but 
clear  glass. 

F.  F.  Gaylord  shows  four  fairly  good  slides,  but  all  would  have  been  better  for 
a  longer  exposure.  His  fear  of  fog  has  resulted  in  much  clear  glass  where  there 
should  have  been  some  detail ;  as  in  the  carpet  of  the  "President's  Room,"  36, 
and  floor  of  "The  Corridor,"  37. 

L.  E.  Wyman.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  who  made  "A  Summer  Sun- 
set," 12,  and  "A  Rift  in  the  Clouds,"  14.  two  grand  slides,  the  latter  especially, 
equal  to  anything  we  ever  saw,  could  pass  "In  the  Park,"  11,  a  very  good  com- 
position and  probably  from  a  fine  negative,  but  so  under-exposed  as  to  be  simply 
on  the  screen  white  and  black,  that  is  with  absolutely  nothing  but  clear  glass 
in  sky,  water,  paths,  etc. 

Marshall  Wait's  "The  Picture  Book,"  25,  is  all  but  the  faces  much  too  dark; 
"Meditation,"  22,  is  a  fine  figure  spoiled  by  a  white  background,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  "The  Beggar  Girl,"  23. 

T.  G.  Hyslop's"The  Boggy  Man,"  24,  is  a  fine  slide  just  a  little  too  flat; 
"Mission  Bell,"  9,  is  full  of  high  light  where  there  should  be  detail,  but  "Our 
Jersey"  35,  is  as  nearly  faultless  as  a  slide  can  well  be. 

W.  G.  King's  "Bird's-Eye  View,"  20,  is  without  exception  the  most  techni- 
cally perfect  slide  in  the  collection  and  a  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  color  screen.     "Arch  Bridge,"  18,  is  too  much  on  the  glassy  side. 

G.  H.  Gray's  "Shootin'  Craps."  13,  would  have  been  better  ot  longer 
exposure  and  "Watermellions."  10,  is  simply  white  and  black;  a  much  longer  expo- 
sure would  have  made  this  a  veiy  fine  slide. 

J.  D.  Cress  *'Whaleback"  only  needs  a  few  clouds  or  slightly  toned  down  sky 
to  be  a  gem.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  fine  subject  should  be  marred  by  a  sky  of 
clear  glass.  The  same  applies  to  "The  Outing,"  2,  where  we  weie  pleased  to 
recognize  some  of  our  old  friends. 

R.  C.  McLean's  "In  the  Days  of  the  Empire,"  24,  and  "Elephant  and  Baby," 
26,  are  both  good. 

H.  H.  Bennett's  "Morning  Light"  is  an  exquisite  slide,  second  to  none  in  the 
set,  and  would  have  been  still  more  effective  if  half-an-inch  of  the  bottom  had  been 
covered  by  the  mat.     Sky  and  water  are  too  equally  divided. 
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MINNEAPOLIS   CAMERA   CLUB. 

This  club  has  got  in  twenty-eight  slides,  the  work  of  only  five  members,  and 
except  for  the  unusually  strong  tendency  to  clear  glass  skies,  it  is  all  good. 

H.  £.  Murdock  leads  with  nine,  of  which,  but  for  the  offensive  clear  glass  sky, 
"Lake  McDonald,'*  21,  would  not  only  be  the  best,  but  as  good  a  slide  as  ever  was 
made.  **  Cloud  Effects,"  i6and  17,  are  very  fine,  but  how  could  he  who  works  so  charm- 
ingly send  in  "Trapper's  Hut,"  19?  Everything  that  is  not  a  dark  is  simply  clear 
glass;  so  much  so  indeed  that  a  discussion  of  the  slide,  while  on  the  screen  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  snow  scene  was  only  settled  in  the  negative  by  the  fact  that 
the  trapper  sitting  at  the  door  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

C.  J.  Hibbard  also  sends  nine,  four  at  least  of  which  are  very  much  lowered  in 
value  by  clear  glass  skies.  "Charcoal  Kiln,"  10,  is  a  very  fine  slide  and  j^hows 
the  value  of  a  tone  in  the  sky.  "A  Sod  House,"  9,  is  also  good  and  would  have 
been  better  with  less  clear  glass  and  more  gradation.  The  spiders'  webs  are  merely 
curiosities  hardly  worth  photographing. 

A.  S.  Williams'  "The  Passing  Storm,"  28,  is  a  very  fine  slide,  conveying  the 
intended  impression  admirably.  "Just  to  Please  the  Dog,"  27,  is  fiat,  feeble 
and  glassy,  and  quite  as  much  so  is  "Nature's  Flower  Garden,"  25. 

George  W.  Beach's  "Winter  in  the  Park,"  i,  is  a  winter  scene  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  truly  conveys  the  impression  of  a  wintry  day.  "Drinking  at  the 
Brook,"  3,  is  a  beautiful  slide  spoiled  by  a  sky  of  clear  glass. 

H.  W.  Page  has  a  good  slide  in  "An  Inducement  to  Eat,"  14,  that  would  have 
been  better  of  a  longer  exposure ;  "The  Mail  Carrier,"  13,  is  also  good;  although 
wanting  in  contrast. 

COLORADO   CAMERA   CLUB. 

This  club  has  been  more  than  usually  successful,  having  got  admitted  into  the 
exchange  seventy  slides  by  eighteen  members. 

H.W.Jackson  is  the  most  prolific,  having  fourteen,  all,  with  one  exception,  "The 
Enchanted  Mezza,"  9,  very  fine  slides;  and  the  only  fault  with  it  is  the  objec- 
tionable sky  of  bare  glass.  "The  Snefflcs  Range,"28,  and  "The  Chicago  Lake," 
26,  are  perfect  examples.  "Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  29,  is  spoiled  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view  by  the  obtrusive  figures  stuck  to  the  masses  of  rock. 

E.  A.  Clifford  has  twelve  slides,  mostly  very  well  selected  subjects  and  appar- 
ently from  good  negatives,  but  almost  all,  indeed  all.  characterized  by  want  of  ton- 
ality or  gradation,  an  absence  of  half-light,  middle  tint,  and  in  many  cases  dark; 
the  slide  consisting  of  light,  half -dark  and  dark,  and  in  some,  of  light  and  half-dark 
only.  This  arises  mostly  from  too  short  exposures  and  to  some  extent  under-devel- 
opment,  and  the  result  is  that  on  the  screen  there  is  a  generally  snowy  effect,  or  a 
suggestion  that  rocks  were  of  marble  whiteness.  "Denver  and  the  Mountains," 
I,  is  an  exception  and  a  good  technical  slide.  "In  Monument  Park,"  17  and  18 
are  striking  examples  of  the  absence  of  tonality ;  and  although  18  had  been  an 
otherwise  perfect  slide,  it  would  have  been  spoiled  for  those  who  take  photography 
seriously,  by  the  figures  perched  on  the  tops  of  those  interesting  rocks. 

R.  J.  Coleman  also  leans  to  the  glassy  side,  "A  Cold  Ride,"  55,  being  the 
best  example,  and  consequently  his  worst  slide,  while  his  best,  and  it  is  good, 
is  "Mt. Princeton,"  56.  The  technique  of  "Ladder  in  Mexican  Mine,"  31,  would 
have  been  better  of  longer  exposure. 

S.  F.  Hard's  "Colorado  Beauties,"  36,  is  too  hard,  simply  white  and  black. 
Suitable  exposure  and  development  would  have  made  this  a  fine  slide. 
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H.  H.  Buckwalter's  "Fishing  tor  Trout,"  20,  is  a  good  slide,  but  suffers 
from  the  usual  unnaturally  white  sky,  and  his  other  five  are  all  on  the  snowy  side, 
all  under  exposed  and  lacking  in  gradation,  but  all  very  fine  subjects. 

H.  C.  Goodman's  "Stop  Calling  My  Dog."  12,  could  hardly  be  better,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  set.  Not  quite  so  good  technically,  but  very  at- 
tractive also  is*'The  Little  Botanist,"  11;  "Making  Camp,"  14,  is  also  a  good 
slide. 

H.  D.  Smith's  "Looking  Toward  Middle  Park,"  57,  is  a  beautiful  slide;  "On 
the  Road,'  13,  is  very  good,  but  "The  Terrace  at  Glenwood,"  67,  is  much  too 
snowy. 

C.  C.  Lippincott's  "In  Monument  Park,"    16,   is    just  as  it  should  be  except 

for  the  bare  glass  sky ;  Mr.  Clifford  should  take  a  lesson  from  this,  as  it  is  as  near 

truth  as  his  is  far  from  it. 

B.  H.  Wentworth's  "Track  Walker,"  63,   wants  only  a  suitable  sky  to  be  a 

fine  picture,  and  his  "Berkeley  Lake,*'  41,  could  not  have  been  improved.    Its 

effect  on  the  screen  is  charming. 

J.  D.  Shuford's  "Mountain  Camels,"  21,  is  an  excellent  slide  spoiled  by  a 
large  expanse  of  bare  glass,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  L.  M.  Petitdidier's 
"Chinese  Parade,"  45.  A.  P.  Smith's  "Gateway,"  46,  and  "Pikes  Peak, "48,  are 
both  beautiful  slides,  and  would  have  been  better  with  the  skies  siill  lower  in  tone. 

George  L.  Bean's  "Autumn,"  58,  is  of  no  interest,  conveys  no  suggestion  of 
autumn,  and  is  without  gradation. 

H.  C.  Barley's  "Packing  Outfit,"  51,  is  a  good  slide,  but  "Headwaters,"  53, 
is  much  too  snowy. 

A.  D.  Gilleland's  "The  Narrows,"  63,  is  an  effective  slide  of  a  good  subject; 
but,  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  of  no  value.  "An  Irrigating  Ditch,"  6,  was  not 
worth  photographing. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Kinney's  "Afterglow,"  43,  is  very  effective,  and  equally  so  is  F.  P. 
Stevens'  "Sunrise,"  50,  while  the  "Lightning  Flash,"  44,  by  F.  E.  Ellis,  is  very 
interesting. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  in  our  opinion  the  besetting  sin  of  the  slide 
makers  of-  those  three  clubs,  as  indeed  of  most  others,  is  the  lack  of  anything 
approaching  true  tonality  or  gradation,  arising  mainly  from  under-exposure,  but 
partly  also  from  under-development.  As  we  have  repeatedly  said  before,  a  slide 
must  have  at  least  five  degrees  of  gradation,  dark,  half -dark,  middle-tint,  half- 
light,  and  light,  and  of  course,  as  many  more  as  possible;  but  no  slide  should  be 
sent  in,  and  we  hope  the  time  will  come  when  none  will  be  accepted,  that  has  not  at 
least  those  five.  As  a  means  of  hastening  that  good  time  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  some  expert  slide  maker  to  make  a  number  of  perfect  slides  from  perfect  nega- 
tives, and  for  each  club  to  keep  one  or  more  as  an  object  lesson  and  an  example  up 
to  which  the  members  could  endeavor  to  work. 
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The  revised  set  was  exhibited  in  the  early  part  of  May  before  the  Missoula, 
Mont.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Camera  Clubs.  A  local  journal,  referring  to  the 
exhibition  at  the  Missoula  Club,  states  that  "  the  entertainment  commenced  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  celebrated  prize  slides  from  New  York,  over  a  hundred  in 
number,  among  which  are  some  beautiful  subjects."  Club«5  or  subscribers  desiring 
the  use  of  these  slides  should  address  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism -m^/  more  than  tu'O  at  one  //m^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicOL,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  K,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postasfe ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  THE  AMERICAN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER.] 


No.  58.  p.  p.  Streeper's  *' Quietude"  is  one  of  those  pictures  that  occasionally, 
but  not  yet  with  sufficient  frequency,  come  and  show  beyond  a  peradventure  the 
influence  of  "Our  Portfolio."  It  is  in  every  sense  a  beautiful  picture,  and  unmis- 
takably conveys  the  impression  of  quiet,  rest,  repose.  The  selection,  point  of  view, 
lighting  and  general  composition  are  all  excellent,  and  instead  of  being  handi 
capped  by  a  false  white  sky — hitherto  our  correspondent's  weak  point — it  possesses 
the  crowning  glory  of  suitable  and  beautiful  clouds. 

We  shall  have  especial  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

59.  H.  A.  Clark. — **An  Interior"  is  of  very  good  technique,  all  except  the 
window  immediately  in  front  of  the  camera,  which  is  blurred  by  halation.  This 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  backed,  or  "non-halation"  plate.  In  any 
case  the  point  of  view  is  not  the  best.  The  window  being  exactly  in  the  middle  sug- 
gests the  proscenium  of  a  theater.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  camera  been 
placed  conftiderably  to  the  left  The  photography  is  very  good,  but  the  print  looks 
as  if  toned  in  a  spent  combined  bath.  "The  Best-of  Friends,"  a  lady  and  dog,  is 
from  a  good  negative,  but  too  deeply  printed.  The  composition,  so  far  as  the  f  gures 
are  concerned,  is  good,  but  the  useless  objects  and  space  on  the  right  takes  away 
the  beauty  of  simplictiy.  Better  have  made  an  upright  and  so  given  some  space 
above  the  head  of  the  lady.  The  present  print  would  be  improved  by  trimming 
off  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  right. 

60.  S.  C.  Monroe.— "In  April,"  both  t  and  2  are  of  excellent  technique;  in- 
deed very  fine  examples  of  photography,  but  of  very  uninteresting  subjects,  more 
perhaps  from  faulty  point  of  view  and  the  including  of  too  much  in  the  view  than 
from  anything  else.  In  i  the  bridge  should  have  been  at  an  angle  instead  of 
straight  on,  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  and  the  subject  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  picturesque.  No.  2  is  quite  as  uninteresting,  and  even  if  otherwise  good, 
would  have  been  spoiled  by  the  large  figure  in  the  foreground.  Don't  introduce 
figures  till  you  have  studied  the  subject  thoroughly;  and  confine  yourself  to  little 
"bits"  rather  than  to  large  stretches  of  landscape. 

61.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.— "Truants"  and  "Early  Spring,"  compared  with 
work  previously  noticed,  are  dfsappointing,  and  very  unsatisfactory.  The  land- 
scape to  which  the  truants,  two  boys,  are  an  adjunct,  is  of  no  particular  interest, 
and  conveys  no  particular  impression,  and  the  truants  themselves  have  nothing  in 
common,  or  no  apparent  object  in  view:  while  the  long  branch  passing  horizontally 
across  the  foreground  would  have  destroyed  even  ihe  most  picturesque  composition. 
"Early  Spring"  is  not  much  better  or  more  effective.  The  gray  landscape  sug- 
gests nothing,  and  the  absence  of  suggestion  is  not  made  up  for  in  any  degree  by 
the  half-dozen  sheep  in  the  foreground.  Theie  is  an  absolute  want  of  tonality, 
and  contrast,  nothing  indeed  but  white  and  gray,  and  an  equal  absence  of  sugges- 
tion of  any  kind.  Our  readers  know  that  Mr.  Emerine  can  do  excellent  work,  and 
would  be  as  surprised  as  we  are  if  we  were  to  reproduce  either  of  these. 
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62.  Charles  W.  Glines  sends  two  prints  from  Sy^xt^  negatives,  excellent 
photographs  both,  but  photography  that  might  have  been  turned  to  better  account. 
"Don't  Crowd,"  is  a  girl  squatted  amongst  a  number  of  chickens,  feeding  around 
her,  with  the  cock,  as  is  the  wont  of  goed  "roosters,"  standing  aside  looking  on. 
The  interest,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  fairly  good,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  few  inches,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  usual  backyard  surroundings,  not  excepting  the  fine  cloudy  sky, 
fail  to  extend  it.  A  long,  narrow  horizontal,  including  only  the  child  and  the 
chickens  might  have  made  a  very  good  picture  of  what  is  now  only  a  very  good 
photographic  reproduction.  Concentration  and  simplicity  are  important  elements 
in  pictorial  effect.  "The  Over-flow  at  the  Meadow"  should  have  been  an  upright, 
as  at  least  three  inches  of  the  right  is  simply  blackened  paper,  and  even  had  the 
negative  been  long  enough  exposed  to  give  detail  there,  it  was  not  needed,  and  so 
would  have  been  quite  as  harmful.  With  that  left  out,  the  subject  and  point  of 
view  are  good,  and  the  clouds  specially  so;  but  the  way  in  which  water  is  repre- 
sented by  white  paper  would  have  been  fatal  to  it  no  matter  how  perfect  otherwise. 

63.  Frank  R.  Miller's  '*The  Cup  that  Cheers"  although  not  a  style  of  art 
to  which  we  are  particularly  partial,  is  a  fine  example  of  its  style.  A  face  old 
enough  to  appreciate  the  cup  and  expressive  enough  to  show  its  appreciation ;  the 
cup  and  saucer  and  the  faands  that  hold  them  and — nothing  more.  But  it  is  enough. 
The  model  and  the  artist  have  wreugbt  together  and  done  their  work  well;  so  well 
that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it.  '^Frivolity"  en  route  to  the  ball  is  a 
different  style,  one  in  which  our  correspondent  enters  into  competition  with  our 
professional  brethren;  and  it  shows  that  even  in  portraiture  the  professional 
must  look  to  his  laurels.  Here  we  have  the  charm  of  simplicity  without  any- 
thing to  take  the  attention  from  the  well  posed,  well  balanced,  and  beautifully 
harmonized  figure ;  while  the  expression  of  entire  satisfaction  with  herself,  of  an- 
ticipated pleasure  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It  has  just  one  fault,  but  it  is  serious : 
absence  of  the  natural  and,  for  a  good  picture,  necessary  texture  in  the  face.  The 
destructive  eftect  of  the  retoucher's  pencil  is  too  evident,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
work  of  our  correspondent  that  it  retains  so  much  beauty  in  spite  ot  the  retouching. 
We  can  forgive  the  professional  photographer  when  he  substitutes  an  egg-shell 
surface  for  the  moie  beautiful  and  more  natural  flesh  texture,  because  he  has  to 
please  his  customers ;  but  the  amateur  has  only  himself  to  please.  We  shall  also 
reproduce    "Frivolity." 

64.  Emma  V.  Carter's  "Young  Anglers"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  subject 
not  worth  photographing.  It  is  simply  a  series  of  straight  lines  made  worse  by  re- 
peating them  as  reflections  in  what  should  be  water,  but  which  is,  but  for  the  reflec- 
tions, white  paper;  and  even  the  two  little  figures  that  might  have  been  made  to 
give  interest  to  the  composition  are  rendered  nugatory  by  being  separated  about 
half  the  breadth  of  the  print.  Try  again.  Bring  your  figures  closer  together  and 
give  them  some  interest  in  common.  Don't  include  a  large,  meaningless  expanse 
of  landscape,  but  a  little  picturesque  bit  that  will  harmonize  with  the  action  of  the 
figures, 

65.  John  Kirk. — The  "snow  scene"  is  a  bit  of  very  good  cloudland  above  a 
very  uninteresting  and  much  under-exposed  landscape.  In  the  foreground  an  ap- 
parently newly  planted  orchard ;  in  the  distance  a  few  scattered  houses,  and  all 
simply  black  and  white.  The  horizontal  almost  unbroken  sky  line  is  also  a  serious 
fault;  and  the  subject  as  a  whole  was  not  worth  a  plate.  "Entrance  to  the  Park" 
is  as  bad,  but  from  a  different  cause.     The  sky  line  is  too  low ;  the  horizontal  line 
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across  the  foreground  leads  the  eye  out  of  the  picture  instead  of  into  it,  and  the 
lighting  is  destructively  flat  and  without  contrast.  Our  correspondent  should  study 
Robinson's  **  Letters  on  Landscape  Photography"  ;  especially  to  learn  the  beauty  of 
simplicity,  and  how  very  little  is  needed  to  make  a  good  picture. 

66.  C.  C.  HoLLENBACK.— "Flotsam  and  Jetsam"  is  a  good  photograph,  and 
an  illustration  of  *'spendmg  strength  on  that  which  is  naught."  An  inch  and  a 
quarter  by  two  inches  of  the  center,  including  the  dog,  the  boy,  the  old  gate  and 
bit  of  the  tumble-down  cottage  could  have  been  made  into  a  really  fine  picture,  but 
all  the  rest  is  useless,  distracting  material.  "Cloud-Kissed  Water"  is  a  fine  subject 
not  well  photographed.  Too  much  needless  detail  is  a  fault,  but  none  at  all  is 
worse,  and  here,  neither  in  the  triangular  foreground  nor  in  the  straight  lined  dis  ' 
tance  is  there  anything  but  blackened  paper.  The  clouds  are  fine,  but  the  land- 
scape has  been  sacrificed  to  them ;  and  a  good  photographer  must  learn  how  to 
secure  both  without  sacrificing  either. 

67.  Miss  S.  M.  Lord  sends  a  number  of  prints,  only  two,  of  course,  of  which 
we  can  notice.  We  select  the  best,  and  one  that  is  a  fair  average  of  all  the  rest,  but 
may  say  that  her  prevailing  faults  are  under-exposure;  destroying  an  otherwise 
interesting  subject  or  object  by  a  let  of  uninteresting  and  distracting  matter  on 
each  side  of  it;  and  where  white  dresses  occur,  which  seem  to  be  favorites,  by  im- 
proper development  making  them  simply  white  paper  without  a  trace  of  detail. 
"A  Waif*  is  in  every  sense  a  picture,  telling  its  story  admirably  in  every  line  of 
attitude  and  expression.  But  it  is  only  all  this  when  iX  ioch  of  superfluous  mat- 
ter has  been  cut  from  each  side,  and  the  4)4  inch  print  has  been  reduced  to  two 
inches.  Without  such  trimming  the  effect  is  largely  lost  in  the  wandering  of  the 
eye  from  side  to  side  over  large,  utterly  uninteresting  space.  We  shall  have  pleas- 
ure in  reproducing  it,  although  the  print  is  considerably  over-toned.  "He  Loves 
Me !  He  Loves  Me  Not,' '  is  a  good  idea  very  badly  carried  out  A  girl  with  her  feet 
at  the  bottom  and  her  head  at  the  top  of  the  print,  standing  on  a  ground  of  white 
paper  with  a  sky  and  dress  of  the  same  tone;  a  white  paper  log  running  horizon- 
tally along  the  whole  of  the  middle  distance,  and  a  black  boy  a  little  behind  the 
log.  As  an  example  of  the  evil  of  a  lens  of  two  short  focus  for  this  kind  of  work 
this  is  instructive.  The  boy  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  a  few  yards  from 
the  girl,  and  yet  she  is  a  little  over  three  times  his  height,  he  being  one  inch  while 
she  is  three  inches  and  a  quarter.  Our  correspondent  should  study  concentration 
and.  simplicity ;  have  as  little  as  possible  in  her  picture  beyond  its  object ;  give 
much  longer  exposures  and,  especially  where  white  dresses  are  included,  develop 
with  solutions  weak  in  the  reducing  agent. 

68.  Will  D.  B.  Clark  sends  two  prints  mounted  side  by  side,  each  a  small 
portion  of  an  interior,  and  of  no  value  except  as  a  proof  that  an  under-exposed  im- 
pression may  be  made  by  an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes  in  a  room  lighted  by  two 
lamps  and  two  "sets  of  candles."  The  three  characteristics  are  the  very  small 
space  included,  in  consequence  of  the  lens  not  having  an  angle  wide  enough  for  such 
work,  the  under-exposure,  and  the  halation  around  the  lamps  and  candles.  It  is  a 
curiosity,  but  one  not  worth  repeating.  Flash-light  and  a  wide  angle  lens  would 
admit  of  something  very  much  better. 

69.  R.  H.  CLARK.—"The  Haunt  of  Bruin"  is  a  meaningless  composition, 
probably  of  trees  and  rocks,  but  so  under-exposed  as  to  be  simply  a  mixture  of 
scattered  white  and  black.  It  might  be  anywhere  or  anything  but  does  not  convey 
an  idea  of  any  kind. 
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70.  Bert  La  Due.-— "Hurry  Up,  Dinner's  Ready,"  a  picnic  on  the  grass,  is  a 
well  selected  subject  with  well  arranged  figures  but  spoiled  by  under-exposure, 

being  simply  white  and  black;  and  a  sheet  of  water  behind  the  group  absolutely 
white  paper.  **  Sincere  Friendship"  has  the  same  fault.  Nobody  ever  saw  such 
contrast  between  even  a  white  house  and  the  shade  under  the  portico  as  there  is 
here.  A  much  longer  exposure  would  have,  by  development,  given  all  necessary 
detail  long  before  the  building  was  so  opaque  as  to  print  quite  white.  Then  the 
title  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  man  and  the  dog,  the  latter  of 
which  plays  its  part  well,  but  the  man,  instead  of  reciprocating,  stands  stiff  as  a 
poker,  more  intent  on  being  photographed  than  recognizing  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions of  the  dog.  Our  correspondent  should  expose  longer;  and  for  subjects  with 
great  contrasts  develop  with  solutions  weak  in  the  reducing  agent. 

71.  E.  M.  Baugher  is  ambitious,  is  on  the  right  track  and  within  an  ace  of 
a  great  success.  "  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady."  in  spite  of  the  rathei  objectionable 
horizontal  bar  behind  the  head,  is  a  fine  picture,  and  would  have  been  finer  and 
more  truly  characteristic  if  it  had  been  lighted  a  little  more  from  the  side,  or  from 
less  directly  in  front.  "A  Dream  of  the  Olden  Times"  is  better  lighted;  beauti- 
fully, because  naturally  posed ;  and  so  far  as  the  figure  itself  is  concerned,  beyond 
the  suggestion  of  an  improvement.  The  old  lady  is  represented  as  sitting  at  her 
spinning  wheel,  and  as  having  been  enjoying  her  smoke  as  some  old  ladies  of  the 
olden  time  were  wont  to  do ;  and  now,  pipe  in  hand,  she  has  fallen  asleep,  her  head 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  chair  in  a  most  comfortable  and  natural  position.  As  we 
have  said,  the  figure  is  beautifully  perfect,  but  the  effect  is  sadly  marred  by  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  obtrusive  figures  on  the  wall  paper  background.  Too 
much  attention  to  realism  is  a  fault ;  but,  in  such  pictures  as  this,  its  neglect  is  a 
mistake.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  spinning  wheel  at  work  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  this  is  a  sham;  the  wheel  is  minus  "the  Rock  and  the  Tow,"  or  anything  to 
spin.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it,  as,  with  a  more  suitable  back- 
ground it  would  have  been  one  of  the  gems  of  the  volume. 

72.  F.  M.  Vandervoort's  portraits  of  Miss  C.  and  Miss  V.  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  good  work  that  may  be  done  in  an  ordinary  room  by  the  method 
of  lighting  described  in  this  month's  "Contribution  Box."  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  by  slight  alterations  of  the  blinds  and  varying  the  positions  of  the  back- 
ground and  reflector,  almost  any  desired  style  of  lighting,  or  any  desired  effect, 
may  easily  be  produced.  The  one  mistake  in  the  portrait  we  reproduce  is  the 
placing  of  the  light  side  of  the  face  against  the  light,  instead  of  the  dark  of  the 
background. 

73.  A.  Gleasen. — "Clouds"  No.  i  and  2  are  good  examples  of  cloudland, 
and  the  negatives  should  be  of  value  as  means  of  printing  clouds  into  landscapes. 
We  should,  however,  caution  our  correspondent  against  the  use  of  such  fancy 
mounts  as  No.  2.  It  is  obtrusive  enough  to  destroy  the  effect  of  even  the  best  pic- 
ture. 

74.  James  Thomson. — Moonlight  exposures  are  rarely  of  any  interest  unless 
accompanied  by  certain  data,  such  as  age  of  moon,  size  of  aperture  employed,length 
of  exposure,  etc.,  none  of  which  those  sent  by  our  correspondent  have;  and  the 
subjects,  at  least  from  the  points  of  view  selected,  would  have  been  of  no  interest 
even  with  daylight  exposure,  and  of  course,  are,  if  possible,  less  interesting  when 
exposed  by  moonlight. 

75.  John  A,  Grant.— "The  New  Picture  Book,"  two  children  looking  over  a 
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new  acquisition,  is  a  good  conception  with  some  good  points  and  some  faults.  The 
arrangement  of  the  figures  is  fine;  the  pleased  expression  on  the  face  of  the  girl, 
pleased  at  being  able  to  show  her  younger  brother  what  is  what,  is  natural,  and 
especially  good  is  the  expression  of  wonder  on  the  face  of  the  boy.  The  lighting  i 
also  satisfactory;  but  the  effect  on  the  whole  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
been  an  upright,  showing  the  lower  part  of  the  table,  and  excluding  the  chair-back 
on  the  left.  The  light  of  the  girl's  head  against  the  dark  of  the  background  is 
effective,  but  the  division  of  the  background  into  three  parts,  a  dark  on  each  side 
and  a  middle-tint  in  the  middle  is  suggestive  of  the  mechanical  and  should  be 
avoided.  A  lesser  fault  is  the  slight  enlargement  of  the  boy's  hand,  due  doubtless 
to  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  for  this  class  of  work. 

76.  Ambrose  Clogher. — '*The  Road  to  CbapeV*  is  a  good  subject  from  a 
good  point  of  view,  but  much  too  flat  and  without  contrast,  and  with  an  objection- 
able white  paper  sky.  *'A  Portrait"  is  much  better,  indeed  a  very  good  photo- 
graph, with  both  composition  and  lighting  satisfactory,  except  that  the  figure  is  too 
evidently  sitting  for  her  photograph,  and  the  large  bunch  of  flowers  is  distracting. 
It  should  have  been  held  lower  and  she  should  have  been  looking  at  it. 
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Menu  Card. — From  Andiew  Emerine,  Jr.,  comes  a  beautiful  example  of  the  pho- 
tographically illustrated  menu.  The  card  is  a  delicate  French  gray,  about  8^x5)^, 
plainly  but  neatly  printed ;  and  into  a  printed  border  4x2)1^,  on  the  lower  left  corner, 
is  placed  a  platinum  or  Velox  print  of  a  young  lady  in  proper  kitchen  costume  busy 
with  the  rolling-pin.  She  is  in  the  attitude  of  listening ;  probably  to  such  advice 
as  is  freely  given  to  young  Jadies  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  expression 
shows  pretty  clearly  that,  while  willing  to  be  taught,  she  believes  herself  quite  able 
to  turn  out  a  nice  flaky  paste.  Pose,  expression,  action  and  lighting  are  all  good ; 
indeed,  very  good.  Doubtless  the  lady  has  more  than  once  occupied  the  profes- 
sional's chair  without  getting  anything  approaching  such  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
portrait. 

We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  this  as  a  hint  to  those  who  wish  to  do  like- 
wise. 

A  Thanksgiving.— We  have  to  thank  an  unknown  friend  for  a  beautiful  port- 
folio, his  own  handiwork ;  an  evidence  of  excellent  taste  and  proof  of  his  being 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  art  of  the  bookbinder.  Inside  it  is,  with  its  two  flaps,  in 
pale  green  silk,  and  outside  a  dark  red  morocco,  tooled  in  the  corners,  and  with  a 
beautifully  tooled  design  round  an  inscription  in  gold  letters,  "A  Thanksgiving 
for  Benefit  Derived  from  Our  Portfolio." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging,  and  that 
it  goes  far  to  neutralize  the  grumbling  that  sometimes  comes,  although  we  are  glad 
to  say  never  from  those  whose  work  is  worth  anything. 

Burke  &  James,  of  89  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  send  a  very^tastefully  got  up 
catalogue  and  price  list  of  the  *' Ideal"  photographic  specialties  with  which  they 
have  become  identified,  including  everything  that  the  amateur  can  possibly  want. 
Our  readers,  especially  those  in  the  West,  should  send  for  a'copy ;    they  will  find  it 
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handy,  not  only  to  tell  them  all  about  what  they  know  they  want,  but  also  in  giving 
suggestions  about  useful  things  of  which  they  have  not  hitherto  heard. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


New  York,  May  20,  1898. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Did  you  ever  think,  when  your  ear  was  glued  to  the  receiver  of  a 
telephone  and  you  weie  peering  wistfully  at  the  desk  in  front  of  you,  that  some  sort 
of  an  instrument  might  be  perfected  which  should  do  for  the  eye  what  the  telephone 
does  for  the  ear? 

Am  I  behind  the  current  news  of  the  day  in  believing  that  Edison,  Tesla  and 
Jan  Szczepanik,  et  id  orones,  have  promised  us  something  which  will  give  a  full 
view  of  the  person  to  whom  we  are  telephoning  and  his  environments? 

Is  it  preposterous  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  see  a  person  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  a  telephone  wire? 

I  suppose  so,  but  did  we  not  all  at  first  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  telephone 
wire  carrying  sound,  and  are  we  not  skeptical  to-day  in  believing  that  telegraphy 
without  wires  is  quite  well  within  the  limits  of  future  possibilities,  if  not  2^ fait  ac» 
compiif 

Where  is  the  man  who  shall  invent  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  might  be 
called  Telectroscope? 

How  very  desirable  it  would  be  under  present  conditions  if  such  a  Telectroscope 
were  in  operation  between  Manila  and  the  Board  of  Naval  Strategy  in  Washington. 

Respectfully,  William  Grorge  Oppenheim. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  turn  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  173  of  our  April  issue 
he  will  see  that  something  of  what  he  suggests  has  ajreaay  been  promised.  So  far 
as  we  can  understand  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  is  dependent  on  the  getting 
or  not  getting  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  of  vibration  or  changing  of  the  angles  of  the 
mirrors  that  are  an  essential  part  of  the  invention.  Considering  what  has  been  al- 
ready done,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  that  would  say  that,  however  improbable 
teleoplicity  may  appear,  it  is  impossible. —Eds.] 


Society    News. 

[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  ptaoto((raphic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  joumaL]  

Philadelphia  Photoicraphic  Salon.^We  are  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  Photographic  Salon  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  will  be 
held  from  Oct.  24  to  Nov.  12  in  the  Galleres  of  the  Academy,  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Only  such  pictures  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  of  selection  give  distinct  evi- 

desice  of  individual  artistic  feeling  will  be  accepted  or  exhibited,  and  there  will  be 
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00  awards  of  any  kind  except  the  certificate  of  acceptance,  which  should  be  consid- 
ered of  far  more  value  than  the  best  medals  at  ordinary  exhibitions. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  wall  space,  and  while  framing  is  desirable  it  is  not 
obligatory,  but  every  picture  must  be  separately  mounted,  and  nothing  but  the  title 
and  author's  name  must  appear  on  the  frcnt. 

Exhibits  must  be  delivered,  carriage  paid  at  the  Academy,  not  later  than  Oct. 
8,  and  as  much  before  that  date  as  may  be  convenient. 

Pictures  from  abroad,  if  delivered  not  later  than  Sept  i,  carriage  prepaid,  to 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford,  19  Southampton  Building,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  London, 
England,  marked  "For  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon,*'  will  be  transported 
to  the  Exhibition  and  returned  to  London,  free  of  all  expense  to  the  exhibitor. 
Circulars,  entry  forms,  labels,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Welford. 

United  States  Custom  House  charges  on  all  foreign  exhibits  will  be  borne  by 
the  management. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  published,  copies  of  which  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  galleries  during  the  Exhibition  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  Each  exhibitor  will 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  free. 

The  jury  of  selection  will  include  William  M.Chase  and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  both  of 
New  York,  and  Robert  W.  Vonnoh.  Robert  S.  Redfield  and  Alice  Barber  Ste- 
phens, of  Philadelphia,  names  that  will  inspire  universal  confidence  both  as  to  the 
ability  and  impartiality  of  the  jury. 

Intending  exhibitors  should  apply  for  prospectus  and  blank  forms  to  Hanison 
S.  Morris,  secretary,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Broad  Street,  above 
Arch,  Philadelphia. 

The  World-Wide  Photo-Exdumge.— We  are  glad  to  notice  the  formation  of  a 
society  with  the  above  title  and  which  already  includes  in  its  membe^hip  amateur 
photographers  from  all  over  the  States  and  Canada. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  correspondence  and  facilitate  the 
exchange  by  mail  of  unmounted  phot  jgraphs,  and  for  this  purpose  it  publishes 
monthly  a  list  of  members,  together  with  information  concerning  such  prints  as 
they  wish  to  exchange. 

Although  founded  only  in  February  last  the  society  has  already  become  popular 
among  those  who  aim  at  collecting  photographs  of  historical  places,  characteristic 
scenes,  and  out  of  the  way  happenings. 

The  President  is  Mr.  F.  D.  Sawyer,  11  High  Street,  Waterville,  Me.,  and  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  R.  Archbald,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio,  who  will  be  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate with  any  one  sufficiently  interested  to  wish  to  join  the  society. 

The  Roxborough  Camera  Club.— We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  photographers  of 
Roxborough,  Pa.,  as  a  result  of  an  exhibition  held  in  the  Fiee  Libraiy,  have  estab- 
lished the  Roxborough  Camera  Club,  with  the  following  officers:  President,  Mr. 
James  Bramble;  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Blair;  Treasurer,  Mr.F.  D.  Baugherand 
Secretary,  Miss  Cecilia  C.  Andrews.  475  Lyceum  Avenue.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
report  such  of  the  club's  proceedings  as  the  fair  secretary  may  be  pleased  to  send  us. 

Victor,  Colo.— >*'The  City  at  the  Mines,"  of  Cripple  Creek,  America's  greatest 
gold  field,  has  just  perfected  the  organization  of  a  camera  club,  which  from  the 
enthusiasm  and  abilities  of  its  thirty  charter  members,  may  well  cause  other  clubs 
of  greater  number  and  more  experience  to  look  well  after  their  laurels.  Their  field 
for  work  isjnoomparable,  combining  every  work  of  nature.    Excursions,  lantern 
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entertainmexits  and  exchange  of  slides  will  be  prominent  features.  The  club  has 
four  rooms  in  Simonton  Block,  on  Victor  Avenue,  where  they  will  be  pleased  to  wel- 
come members  of  other  camera  clubs  who  may  wander  so  far  from  civilization.  Dr. 
M.  A.  Robinson  is  President,  and  Glen  Gates  Latimer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Postal  Photographic  Clab.— An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Pos- 
tal Photographic  Club  was  given  at  the  rooms  of  the  Capital  Camera  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  3  to  7.  Twenty-one  members  showed  170  prints,  many  of  a 
high  order  of  merit.  The  exhibitors  were  F.  O.  Congdon  and  Robert  Dulk,  New 
York  City;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy,  Providence,  R.  I.;  F.  E.  F'lirbanks  and  Murray 
K.  Keyes,  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Charles  E.  Fairman,  Allan  . .  Houghton  and  Albeit 
J.  LeBreton,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Louise  M.  Hill  and  E.  I.  K.  Noyes,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  L.  M.  McCormick,  Glen  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Marble,  North 
Adams,  Mass. ;  Alfred  Monroe,  Concord,  Mass. ;  C.  H.  Brentiss  and  J.  E.  Skinner, 
Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Leo  Rosenblum,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Randall  Spaulding,  Montclair,. 
N.  }. ;  R.  E.  Schouler,  Blackinton,  Mass. ;  George  Timmins,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  and 
W.  Wyman  Underwood,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Underwood  used  as  models  in  several  of  his  pictures  some  white  Angora 
kittens,  rabbits  and  a  turtle,  and  it  is  rare  that  such  animals  are  made  to  *'pose" 
so  successfully.  The  pictures  were  full  of  life  and  interest.  L.  M.  McCormick*  s 
pictures  of  a  little  girl  looking  at  some  donkeys,  and  the  same  little  girl  crying 
because  the  donkeys  have  come  to  close  quarters  and  are  looking  at  her,  were  par- 
ticularly attractive.  Miss  KMys ^^nre  pictures,  some  of  which  have  been  printed 
in  Ths  American  Amateur  Photographbr,  were  interesting,  particularly  "A  Band 
of  Mercy/'  representing  four  children  feeding  a  white  horse  who  reaches  his  head 
across  the  crib  of  his  stall  to  take  the  grass  from  their  hands.  C.  H.  Prentiss's  pic- 
tures were  carbon  prints  of  remarkable  technical  excellence  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  of  well  selected  subjects. 

The  Postal  Photographic  Club  is  an  organization  whose  members,  living  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  each  month  contribute  prints  to  an  album  which  circulates  among  the 
members,  together  with  a  note  book  for  criticisms.  The  president  is  Albert  J. 
LeBreton,  of  Washington,  and  the  secretary,  F.  O.  Congdon,  of  New  York.  The 
prints  shown  in  the  exhibition  at  Washington  will  be  sent  to  Syracuse  for  exhibi- 
tion there  and  thence  to  the  othei  cities  wheie  members  reside,  the  public  being 
invited  to  inspect  the  work  in  each  place.  The  exhibition  is  especially  interesting 
as  showing  the  work  of  amateurs  in  different  sections  and  is  thoroughly  creditable. 

Capital  Camera  Clnb.— The  Capital  Camera  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.  held 
its  seventh  annual  exhibition  from  April  25  to  30,  300  prints  being  shown  by  50  exhi- 
bitors, all  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  exhibition  was  given  in  the 
new  club  rooms,  which  have  been  fitted  up  under  direction  of  the  oflBceis  of  the 
club.  On  the  lower  floor  is  the  club  room  proper,  attached  to  which  are  developing 
and  printing  rooms,  and  on  the  upper  floor  is  the  operating  room,  which  is  provided 
with  a  portrait  camera  and  a  satisfactory  skylight.  A  dressing  room  opens  from  the 
operating  room.  The  rooms  are  well  appointed  in  every  respect,  tastefully  furnished 
and  lighted  throughout  by  incandescent  lights. 

In  most  respects  the  exhibition  showed  material  gain  over  that  held  in  1897. 
The  number  of  prints  was  about  half  as  great  and  the  work  was  much  more  even. 
Platinum  was  the  favorite  medium,  with  a  sprinkling  of  carbon  and  platinum 
toned  collodion  paper.    There  was  a  mere  handful  of  "silver  prints." 
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The  judges  were  Edmund  C.  Messer,  Parker  Mann  aand  Miss  Frances  Benja- 
min Johnston,  the  two  former  being  artists,  while  Miss  Johnston  is  well-known  as 
having  risen  from  amateur  ranks  to  her  high  place  among  lady  photographers. 

They  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows :  For  the  five  most  artistic  prints,  silver 
medals  to  M.  W.  Baldwin,  for  a  forest  scene,  "The  Path  to  the  Wood'* ;  Charles  E. 
Fairman,  study  of  head  entitled  "  Little  Gennany"  ;  W.  P.  Herbst,  study  of  a  head, 
"Disconsolate*' ;  George  W.  White,  "The  Capitol  at  Midnight"  ;  and  W.  D.Wilcox, 
"Before  the  Storm,"  a  Hawaiian  landscape.  For  the  live  second  best  prints 
bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Frank  R.  Batchelder,  for  a  flower  piece,  "Jonquils" ; 
Kate  S.  Curry,  "The  Scribe"  ;  C.  F.  Jenkins,  "The  Tea  Party"  ;  T.  A.  MuUett,  a 
study  of  an  old  man's  head;  W.  D.  Searle,  "Evening  Shades." 

Miss  Curry  showed  two  fine  pictures  which  did  not  win  prizes,  a  fine  conception 
of  "Slander"  and  a  flock  of  geese.  Dr.Herbst,  one  of  the  prize  winners,  also  showed 
a  picture  entitled  "Making  a  Test,"  in  which  the  absorbed  interest  of  the  chemist 
in  his  tubes  is  admirably  expressed.  Some  marvelous  interiors  in  the  Congress- 
ional Library  were  shown  by  C.  H.  Leighton  and  A.  C.  Clough.  Mr.  White's  pic- 
tures of  the  Capitol  attracted  much  attention.  They  were  made  at  midnight,  in 
the  rain,  and  the  reflections  of  the  lights  on  the  wet  pavements  were  well  managed, 
though  the  halation  from  the  lights  themselves  was  not  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Mr.  Wilcox's  landscapes  were  particularly  interesting,  some  being  fiom  Hawaii 
and  others  from  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

An  improvement  in  the  work  of  printing  was  noticeable  throughout  the  exhibi- 
tion, although  there  were  some  glaring  white  skies,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who 
thought  an  over-exp3sed  plate  gave  softness,  rather  than  flatness.  The  majority  of 
the  exhibitors  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  generous  trimming.  The 
rooms  were  thronged  throughout  the  week,  the  public  manifesting  great  interest 
in  the  work  shown.  The  club  started  off  in  its  new  quarters  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  members,  100  in  all,  and  already  has  a  waiting  list.  The  committee  of 
arrangements  included  George  W.  White,  William  P.  Herbst  and  Miss  Kate  S. 
Curry,  and  their  work  could  not  have  bettered. 


The  Camera  Club's  New  Quarters    and  Its  Members' 

Exhibition. 

About  May  i  the  Camera  Club  moved  from  its  old  quarters  at  113  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street  to  its  larger  and  sumptuous  location  in  the  Bancroft  building,  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  street,  quite  near  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway,  where  it  occupies  a 
large  floor  (the  eighth)  twice  the  size  of  the  Thirty-eighth  street  premises, 
lighted  by  twenty-seven  spacious  windows — something  luxurious  for  a  camera 
club.  Elevator  service  continues  through  the  day  and  evening  up  to  ten  o'clock. 
From  the  elevator  entrance  one  steps  into  a  large  room  estimated  to  be  40  by  75  feet, 
having  a  smooth  hard  wood  floor  covered  by  carpeting  and  rugs,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral reception  and  meeting  room.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  small  room  par- 
titioned off,  the  partition  not  running  to  the  ceiling,  used  as  an  ofiicers*  room  having 
roller  top  covered  desks  for  the  different  officers,  president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  extending  to  the  extreme  rear  of  the  building 
ate,  in  respective  order,  a  coat  room ;  a  ladies'  special  private  dark  room  equipped 
with  electric  red  lamp  and  conveniences  for  the  development  of  plates,  prints,  etc. ; 
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a  hot  water  closet  for  having  hot  water  from  the  steam  boiler  on  tap  for  process 
work;  a  small  room  for  cutting  sensitive  paper;  a  room  specially  designed  for  car- 
bon work,  or  the  development  of  prints  by  hot  water;  then  a  smaU  cross  entry 
which  leads  of  a  finely  arranged  enlarging  room  at  the  extreme  northeast  comer 
of  the  rear  of  the  building,  having  a  north  light  unobstructed.  The  room  is  equipped 
with  an  electric  arc  light  and  with  a  window,  so  that  either  kind  of  light  can  be  em- 
ployed. Besides  there  is  adjoining  it  a  commodious  dark  room  provided  with  a 
large  sink  and  trays  for  large  sized  work. 

Next  to  the  enlarging  room  is  a  room  about  ten  feet  square,  nicely  carpeted,  used 
as  a  library  and  writing  room ;  abundantly  lighted,  it  is  a  quiet  place  and  is  shut 
off  by  a  door  from  the  other  rooms. 

Along  the  center  row  of  columns  in  the  main  room  are  placed  a  series  of  lock- 
ers, the  backs  of  which  are  covered  with  burlaping,  and  forms  a  wall  space  for 
exhibitions.  The  entire  western  half  of  the  main  room  is  given  up  to  rows  of  lock- 
ers for  the  storage  of  members'  cameras,  chemicals,  etc., and  cameras  for  slide  mak- 
ing and  copying  are  arranged  near  the  windows ;  there  are  also  convenient  arn:  nsce- 
ments  for  drying  prints.  The  rear  portion  has  the  dark  room  with  its  doo^.^ss 
entrance  and  six  stalls,  each  equipped  with  utensils  and  solutions  for  develop- 
ment of  plates  and  slides.  It  is  the  same  dark  room  that  was  in  use  at  Thirty- 
eighth  street.  At  the  extreme  rear  end  of  it  is  a  window  for  ventilating  purposes. 
Outside  of  the  dark  room  are  the  electric  lights  and  several  new  earthen  sinks  for 
washing  plates  and  prints.  Altogether  the  general  arrangement  of  the  room  is 
well  and  conveniently  planned  out  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  be  followed 
by  other  clubs. 

The  frontage  on  Twenty-ninth  street  is  70 feet,  and  the  floor  extends  back  85  feet, 
the  rear  center  being  shorter  to  provide  two  Ls  and  consequently  more  window 
space  at  the  rear.  On  the  roof  of  the  building,  accessible  by  stairs  and  elevator 
service,  is  a  very  commodious  studio,  nearly  completed,  for  portrait  and  genre 
work,  which  will  doubtless  prove  quite  useful  to  many  members. 

THE    MEMBERS*    EXHIBITION. 

Referring  to  the  members'  exhibition,  we  noticed  that  it  was  largely  composed 
of  exhibits  by  such  noted  workers  as  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitr.,  Charles  I.  Berg,  William 
Eraser,  James  L.  Breese,  William  D.  Murphy  and  Rudolph  Eikemeyer;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Post  being  represented  by  a  single  artistic  picture  entitled  a '* Foggy  Morn- 
ing."    There  were  in  all  about  150  prints,  the  work  of  twenty -nine  members. 

On  the  wall  near  the  front  part  of  the  room  was  grouped  Mr.  Stieglitz's  pictures, 
consisting  mostly  of  his  well-known,  successful  subjects,  including  "Scurrying 
Home"  ;  not  far  trom  him  was  to  be  seen  the  fine  work  of  Mr.  William  Fraser,  in- 
cluding an  excellent  enlargement  of  one  of  his  famous  night  street  scene  pictures.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Murphy,  one  of  the  club's  most  persistent  and  prolific  photographers,  had 
quite  a  large  display  excelling  in  landscape  work,  though  he  exhibited  also  good 
examples  of  portraiture. 

Among  the  several  pictures  representing  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Harris,  we  no- 
ticed quite  an  attractive  and  well-executed  enlargement  of  a  wet  street  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  New  York  Herald  Building.  Mr.  Bebe  had  several  interesting  prints 
showing  careful  work.  Miss  Mary  E.  Martin' s  pictures  were  attractive,  particularly 
a  sheep  photograph  and  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady  reclining  on  a  sofa,  the  positio 
was  very  graceful  and  lighting  most  appropriate.  The  marine  study  by  Mr.  Oscar 
L.  Flash,  while  artistically  interesting,  was  technically  much  below  the  usual  sta 
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dard.  Miss  Emily  Slade  had  several  enlargements  of  her  Norway  views  which 
were  interesting.  We  noticed  in  some  the  white  portions  were  a  trifle  too  hard. 
Two  portrait  studies  were  sent  by  Miss  Beman,  of  Chicago. 

In  six  studies  by  A.  W.  Craigie  were  two  striking  portraits  of  a  lady,  the  posing 
and  lighting  being  particularly  happy  and  well  modulated.  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champ- 
ney  had  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady  quite  pleasing  and  artistically  posed.  Another, 
a  landscape  of  his,  was  interesting. 

Mr.  Renwick  displayed  among  his  three  or  four  pictures,  one  which  was  striking 
because  of  the  excellent  smoky  effect. 

A  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  by  Mr.  Huber  Hoge,  was  very  well  rendered.  He 
had  in  No.  61  a  very  attractive  seascape.  We  noticed  good  work  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Weber,  Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  Mr.  A.  P.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Beasley. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg  had  his  usual  good  exhibit  of  figure  studies,  a  kind  of  sub- 
ject in  which  he  excels.  No.  71,  a  nude  study,  most  gracefully  posed  and  beauti- 
fully lighted,  was  certainly  the  gem  in  his  collection  and  easily  won  the  awards  he 
has  obtained  for  it.  His  other  pictures  were  mostly  of  a  young  girl  posed  in  vari- 
ous positions. 

The  remarkable  effect  df  a  judicious  use  of  the  ray  filter  was  shown  to  good 
purpose  in  three  pictures,  by  Mr. A. D.Davis,  particularly  in  an  attractive  landscape 
where  the  outline  of  the  distant  mountains  was  clear  cut  against  the  fleecy  clouds. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett  exhibited  some  very  large  X-ray  photographs,  as  well  as  pic- 
tures of  athletes  that  were  interesting.  Mr.  Harry  Countant  had  several  of  his 
seascape  views  on  exhibition,  one  being  the  ''Approaching  Storm,"  which  won  for 
him  honor  some  time  ago. 

We  notice  fairly  good  work  also  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stevens,  Mr.  George  Hamlin, 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Agnew.  A  very  interesting  exhibit  was 
that  of  Mr.  James  L.  Breese  and  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  confined  mostly  to  por- 
traiture and  genre  subjects.  Mr.  Breese  had  a  made-up  picture,  himself  said  to  be 
the  principal  subject,  of  a  person  dressed  in  Dutch  costume  sitting  beside  a  table 
holding  in  one  hand  a  long  pipe;  it  might  be  properly  styled  a  Vandyke  portrait, 
or  an  imitation  of  that  order.  Mr.  Eikemeyer  had  a  large  portrait  of  a  bearded 
face  that  was  effectively  lighted  and  most  expressive  and  characteristic  of  his  work. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Thome  exhibited  one  or  two  figure  studies  and  interiors  of  merit, 
and  Dr.  Leona  Waldow  had  a  large  picture  technically  very  good,  entitled  *'In  the 
Woods."  There  was  considerable  work  shown  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mould,  and  landscapes 
by  Dr  James  T.  Vreedenburgh  and  W.  T.  Bracklow.  The  exhibition  opened  May 
2ist  and  closed  June  4th. 

We  believe  there  was  a  very  fair  attendance  during  the  exhibition,  and  as  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  members  held  in  the  new  place  it  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
successful  and  certain  to  act  as  an  incentive  towards  the  production  of  a  large 
amount  of  fine  work  in  the  future. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

[  I  he  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  ft  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors - 
to  Alexander  ft  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.} 


J.  N.  Maskelyne,  Jr.,   London,  England. 
Projecting  Kinetoscope. — No.  603,771. 
This  machine  combines  with  the  usual  condenser,  lens  for  projecting  pictures, 
means  for  moving  the  film  and  other  mechanism,  a  series  of  continuously  moving 
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refracting  surfaces  bet>veen  the  object  and  condenser  which  are  moved  simultane- 
ously or  synchronously  with  the  pictures.  If  desired  the  refracting  surfaces  nsed 
not  be  moved. 

E.  F.  GiNNERT.  New  York  City. 
Candle  Lamp  for  Dark  Rooms. — No.  603,427. 
Comprises  a  candle  holding  tube  within  which  is  placed  a  spring  to  automatically 
feed  the  candle  up  into  the  lamp.    The  parts  of  the  lamp  are  detached  in  order  that 
it  may  be  carried  in  a  folded  condition. 

A.  E.  Johnstone,  New  York  City. 
Flash  Light  Apparatus. — No.  603,332. 
Consists  of  a  perforated  tray  for  holding  the  ignitable  compound,  and  spring 
actuated  igniters  arranged  to  strike  upward  through  the  perforations  in  the  tray, 
and  suitable    mechanism  for  setting  fiee  said  igniters. 

Wm.  Friese  Greene,  London,  England.    Assignor  to  the  Automatic  Photo  Print- 
ing Snydicate  of  same  place. 
No.  602,439. 

This  invention  comprises  means  whereby  letters  or  characters  are  assembled 
into  words  and  the  words  arranged  to  form  a  line  of  reading  matter.  This  line  is 
then  photographed.  Another  line  assembled  and  photographed  just  belo^  the 
previously  photographed  line.  This  is  continued  until  all  the  desired  matter  is 
photographed.  The  plate  is  then  developed  and  the  negative  used  for  printing  or 
in  making  a  plate. 

Nels  Bouvang,  Rockford,  Ills. 
Photographic  Opaque  Negative  and  Process  of  Printing  Therefrom. — No.  603,936. 

This  is  a  new  process  wherein  the  negative  is  formed  on  opaque  white  substance. 
When  the  negative  is  secured  the  prints  are  obtained  therefrom  by  placing  the 
printing  paper  in  the  camera,  in  the  usual  plate  holder,  and  permitting  light  from 
the  white  negative  to  be  reflected  on  said  paper. 

J.  ScHAUB,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Plate  Holder. — No.  603,972. 
This  holder  is  comprised  of  a  rigid  frame  having  hinged  sides  containing  the 
usual  slides.     The  slides  maintain  the  hinged  sections  locked  to  the  rigid  frame. 

L.  B.Hinman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Photograph  Holder. — No.  603,876. 
Is  a  stand  carrying  frames  within  which  photographs  may  be  placed.     These 
frames  swing  around  a  central  post.  The  invention  lies  in  the  details  of  construc- 
tion. 

E.  W.  SwEiGARD,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Printing  Frame,  No.  603,713. 
Comprises  a  frame,  pressure  board,  and  a  series  of  hinged  cross-bars  for  secur- 
ing the  pressure  board  in  place,  a  suitable  catch  being  carried  by  each  cross-bar  for 
securing  and  clamping  it  in  place. 

TRADE    MARKS. 

Richenbach,  Morey  &  Will  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
No.  31,480. — Photographic  Printing-Out  Paper  Prints  Made  Thereon. 
Essential  feature— The  word  "Velutype."     Used  since  November  15,  1897. 
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RiCHENBACH,  MoREY  &  WiLL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
No.  31.481. — Photographic  Printing-Out  Paper. 
Essential  feature—The  word  "Victor."     Used  since  May  15,  1897. 

RicHENBACH,  MoREY  &  WiLL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
No.  31,482. — Photographic  Printing-Out  Paper. 
The  essential  feature.— -The  word  **  Vera."     Used  since  May  15,  1897. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tios'a  Centre^  JV.  K] 


Framil. — We  take  picture  making  by  photography  seriously  and  do  not  care  for 
freaks  or  eccentricities  unless  where  there  is  some  special  reason  for  their  reproduc- 
tion; nor  have  we  room  for  them  in  *'Our  Portfolio." 

Robert  Swan. — We  do  not  know  to  whom  you  should  apply  for  *' practical 
instruction  in  carbon  printing  and  one  or  two  other  subjects  in  photography." 
Our  own  ten  weeks'  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography 
at  Point  o*  Woods  begins  on  July  7,  and  includes  private  instruction  in  special 
branches.  . 

Puzzled. — You  attach  too  much  importance  to  formulae  and  too  little  to  the 
method  of  employing  them.  Equally  good  results  may  be  got  with  either  of  those 
you  have  copied  and  which  seem  to  puzzle  you.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  what 
you  call  'Xarbutt's  Junior  Developer,"  except  your  figuies.  The  instructions, 
correctly  analyzed,  produce  a  developer  each  ounce  of  which  contains  approxi- 
mately, pyro,  4^  grains;  sulphite,  18  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  9  grains;  and  potas- 
sium carbonate,  4^  grains ;  considerably  above  the  average  strength,  it  is  true,  but 
capable  of  giving  first-class  negatives,  although  not  by  any  means  better  than 
what  may  be  obtained  by  the  weakest  of  the  formulae  you  send.  Our  advice  is  to 
select  any  one  you  choose ;  stick  to  it  till  you  understand  it  thoroughly,  and  then  for 
you  it  will  be  tde  best. 

M.  L.  Hanford. — We  cannot  in  this  column  give  instructions  for  the  making  of 
perfect  lantern  slides,  but  may  say  that  a  good  negative  is  imperative ;  one  of  cor- 
rect gradation  and  in  which  water  and  sky,  if  present,  are  not  opaque.  Every  tone 
in  the  negative  should  be  reproduced  in  the  slide,  and  when  that  is  not  the  case, 
you  may  be  certain  that  either  exposure  or  development,  or  perhaps  both,  are  at 
fault.  We  shall  have  an  article  on  the  subject  shortly,  and  meantime  you  may  get 
some  hints  on  pages  445  and  491 — the  October  and  November  numbers  of  our  last 
year's  volume. 

John  Kirk. — We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  *'a  telescope  lens,"  but  from 
your  description  are  satisA  3d  that  it  is  not  a  portrait  lens  but  probably  one  of  the 
old  triplets,  the  manufacture  of  which  ceased  on  the  introduction  of  the  rectilinear 
long  before  the  U.  S.  method  of  marking  was  adopted.  It  your  statement  as  to  the 
equivalent  focus  be  correct,  the  large<?t  stop  is  about//5.6  and  the  smallest// 36; 
but  we  cannot  without  seeing  it  give  you  the  advice  you  want.  If  you  care  to  send 
it  here  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  examining  it  and  telling  you  aii  about  it. 
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W.  J.  RoBivsoN. — The  telephoto  lens  is  only  suitable  for  special  and  not  at  all 
for  general  work.  For  your  7x5  camera  with  a  draw  of  21  inches  you  could  not  do 
better  than  get  a  lens  of  the  rectilinear  type  by«a  good  maker,  somewhere  between 
10  inches  and  14  inches  equivalent  focus ;  the  nearer  14  than  10  the  better. 

Oliver  Dolphin. — We  have  not  experimented  in  that  direction,  and  cannot  give 
you  the  formula  you  want.  Why  not  try  it  yourself?  Make  up  the  combined  bath  we 
have  frequently  recommended,  substituting  platinum  for  gold,  and  adding  a  little 
acetic  acid.  Celluloid  or  hard  rubber  is  better,  the  metal  will  be  more  or  less  acted 
on  by  the  alkalies. 

D.  B.  Smith, — We  are  glad  that  you  have  realized  the  folly  of  attempting  to- 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  photography  by  the  employment  of  a  hand  camera,  but  can- 
not in  this  column  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  particular  stand  camera  or  lens. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  you  should  get  a  camera  with  a  draw  of  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate  you  mean  to  employ,  and  a  lens  of  the  rec> 
tilinear  type  of  not  shorter  focus  than  once  and  a  half  that  length ;  /.  ^.,  for  a  5x4 
plate  the  camera  should  have  a  draw  of *about  10  inches,  and  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  should  not  be  less  than  7>^  inche.*.  The  '* Amateur  Photographer's  Hand- 
book," by  A.  Hope,  to  be  got  from  our  publishers  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Rkka. — The  time  that  an  acid  fixing  bath  will  last  depends  on  its  quantity  and 
the  number  of  plates  fixed  in  it.  The  material  is  so  cheap  that  no  attempt  at  doc- 
toring it  should  be  made.  Throw  it  away  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  act  slowly.  Car- 
butt*  s  formula  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

No.  I.        Water 24  ounces 

Sodium  hyposulphite 8      ** 

No.  2.        Water 6  ounces 

Acid  sulphuric i  drachm 

Sodium  sulphite i  ounce 

Chrome  alum %    *' 

Dissolve  one  and  two  separately  and  mix  the  solutions.  For  upright  fixing  yon 
may  make  a  wooden  box  of  any  suitable  size,  put  together  by  screws  and  lined  by 
melted  pitch ;  but  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  probably  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
get  one  of,  say,  Gennert's,  or  other  maker's  fixing  boxes,  with  grooves  for  a  dozen 
or  more  plates. 

F.  HuRNDALL. — The  exposure  will  be  practically  the  same  if  both  are  stopped  down 
to  the  same/ value  but  to  secure  equal  depth  the  longer  lens  must  be  used  with 
an  aperture  smaller  than  the  shorter.  The  want  of  sharpness  of  which  you  com- 
plain is  doubtless  the  fault  of  the  lens ;  it  is  evidently  not  so  well  corrected  as  the 
R.  R.  You  have,  wrought  out  Grubb's  method  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent  focus, 
correctly ;  the  camera  need  not  be  fastened  to  the  table.  The  only  advantage  of  a 
portrait  lens  is  that  it  works  within  an  aperture  of  y/4.  When  stopped  to// 8  it 
possesses  no  adavntage  over  a  R.  R.  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  rounder  field. 
Under  the  conditions  named  the  R.R.  has  the  advantage,  and  it  would  have  it  with 
any  sized  head.  A  head  under  the  conditions  named  would  be  just  as  clear,  sharp, 
well  defined,  etc., with  the  16  as  with  the  lo-inch  lens,  but  the  appaient  result  by 
the  longer  lens  would  be  decidedly  better,  as  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the  near  and 
diminish  the  distant  parts  would  be  lessened.  One  of  the  most  reliable  practical 
authorities  on  portraiture  says  that  the  lens  should  not  be  shorter  twice  the  length 
of  the  figure. 
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Translucent. — See  Light. 

Transmission  OF  THE  Photographic  Image  by  Telegraph. — The  Photographic 
Review,  having  published  some  remarks  on  the  transmission  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  by  telegraph,  in  which  the  author  has  shown  that  the  thing 
is  scientifically  possible,  but  that  the  expense  would  be  enormous,  Mr. 
George  Williams  published  a  letter  on  the  same  subject  He  says  the 
selenium  cells  become  "  tired  "  under  the  reiterated  action  of  the  light,  so 
that  their  effect  could  not  be  long  depended  on.  He  thinks  that  heat — a 
red  hot  cannon  ball — might  perhaps  have  the  same  affect  as  actinism. 

Transparencies. — Perhaps  of  all  photographic  productions  the  one  that  gives  the 
most  pleasing  satisfaction  to  the  operator  is  the  production  of  transparen- 
cies either  for  the  lantern  or  window  decoration,  and  especially  so  as  they 
can  be  produced  when  winter  interferes  with  outdoor  work,  the  long 
nights  giving  plenty  of  time.  As  to  the  superiority  of  a  transparency  from 
a  negative  over  a  positive  on  paper  there  can  be  no  dou^t.  It  possesses 
greater  apparent  solidity,  truer  perspective  and  greater  perfection  of  de- 
tail. It  is  certainly  more  permanent  than  prints  on  paper,  and  is  more 
easily  and  quickly  produced  than  the  paper  print.  The  favorite  processes 
for  this  class  of  work  are  the  carbon,  albumen,  collodio-chlorido,  wet 
collodion  and  gelatino-bromide.  More  transparencies  are  made  by  pro' 
fessional  photographers  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  these  transparencies 
being  preferred  for  projection  on  account  of  their  sharpness  and  freedom 
from  granulation.  For  the  production  of  window  transparencies,  how- 
ever, the  gelatino-bromide  process  will,  with  care,  yield  results  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  critical.  For  the  gelatino-bromide  process  see  Burbank's 
Printing  Methods.  Carbutt's  gelatino-albumen  plate  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally used  by  amateurs  and  the  professional  portrait  and  landscape 
photographer.  The  requisites  for  constant  printing  are  a  deep  printing 
frame  a  size  larger  than  the  negative  to  be  used,  with  a  glass  bottom,  free 
from  scratches ;  crystal  plate  is  the  best ;  some  thin  red  enameled  label 
paper  for  marks;  a  Carbutt  Multum  in  Parvo  or  some  other  good  lantern, 
or  other  artificial  light  and  transparency  plates  of  suitable  .^  ize.  Those 
for  lantern  slides  are  made  on  thin  crystal  glass  of  the  now  accepted  size 
'  (standard),  3X  ^  4  inches.  For  the  larger  size  transparencies  they  are 
now  made  on  fine  ground  glass,  which  has  the  advantage  over  the  clear 
glass,  since  the  image  is  rendered  in  its  right  position  when  made  by  con- 
tact with  the  negative;  the  obscured  side  of  the  glass  being  back  of  the 
image,  it  only  remains  to  cover  it  with  a  clear  cover  glass  and  mount  in 
a  suitable  size  metal  frame.  The  transparency  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
size  of  the  negative.    The  image  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  to  suit  taste 
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and  circumstances.  See  Enlarging.  In  making  transparencies  the  first 
requisite  is  a  good  negative,  and  every  effort  and  care  should  be  taken 
when  producing  it  to  insure  perfect  freedom  from  imperfections.  The 
second  requisite  is  a  suitable  artificial  light  for  use  when  making  exposure 
by  contact.  The  third  requisite  is  suitable  size  developing  dishes;  these 
should  be  of  enameled  iron  or  agate  ware,  and  cannot  be  used  with  the 
pyro  developer  without  risk  of  staining  the  transparency,  as  we  use  for 
them  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  only.  Place  the  negative  in  contact 
with  the  glass  in  the  deep  printing  frame — a  suitable  size  is  6}i  x  S}i 
inches — film  side  up.  Over  this  one  of  Carbutt's  thin  crystal  transparency 
plates,  so  as  to  cover  the  portion  of  the  negative  desired.  Lay  a  piece  of 
dark  felt  or  other  soft  material  over  it  Close  the  back  and  expose  from 
ten  to  fifteen  seconds  to  the  light  of  a  two  inch  wick  oil  lamp.  Remove 
the  plate  from  this  frame  and  cover  with  the  developer.  If  correctly 
timed,  the  image  should  appear  slowly,  taking  two  or  three  minutes  to 
complete.  Allow  the  development  to  continue  until  the  blacks  look  quite 
strong  and  the  detail  plainly  shows  in  the  high  lights,  to  allow  for  reduc- 
tion of  intensity  in  the  clearing  bath.  Wash  off  the  developer  and  immerse 
in  a  fresh  solution  of  hypo,  eight  to  forty  ounces  of  water.  Let  it  remain 
in  this  three  to  five  minutes.  After  the  white  bromide  seems  entirely 
•cleared  from  the  plate,  wash  for  one-half  hour  in  running  water ;  then 
immerse  for  five  minutes  in  a  hardening  solution — water,  36  ozs.;  pow- 
dered alum,  3  ozs.;  citric  acid,  X  oz.  Again  wash  for  one-half  hour,  and 
afterward  go  over  the  surface  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  (absorbent).  While 
the  water  is  running  over  the  plate,  give  it  a  final  rinse  and  place  it  in  a 
rack  to  dry,  when  it  can  be  varnished,  if  desired,  with  plain  collodion. 
Carbutt  recommends  as  a  developer:  (a)  Oxalate  of  potash,  8  ozs. ;  water, 
30  ozs.;  citric  acid,  6ogrs. ;  citrate  of  ammonia  solution,  2  ozs;  (b)  Sul- 
phate of  iron,  4  ozs.;  water,  33  ozs.;  sulphuric  acid,  8  drops;  (c)  Citrate 
of  ammonia  solution.  Dissolve  citric  acid,  one  ounce,  in  five  ounces  of 
distilled  water;  add  liquor  ammonia  until  a  strip  of  litmus  paper  just 
loses  its  red  color  ;  then  add  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  eight 
ounces.  Developer  for  use  :  Add  one  ounce  of  b  to  two  ounces  of  a, 
and  one-half  ounce  of  water  and  three  to  six  drops  of  bromide  solution. 
Transparencies  for  window  and  door  decorations  should  be  made  on 
plates  somewhat  larger  than  the  negative,  so  that  a  suitable  margin  may  sur- 
round the  image.  To  do  this  cut  a  mask  in  the  rectangular  or  other  open- 
ing out  of  the  red  paper,  the  opening  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  negative. 
The  tone  both  of  the  lantern  and  larger  transparencies  can  be  varied  from 
a  warm  tone  to  a  velvety  black.  Increased  exposure  and  weaker 
developer,  adding  water,  with  more  bromide  gives  warm  brown  tones. 
Short  exposures  and  stronger,  undiluted  developer  give  dark  tones.     Mr. 
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From  the  British  Side. 


By  R.  M.  Walker. 


BY  A  CAMERAMAN. 

KINGS  photographic  are  dull;  not  the  trade 
in  material  and  apparatus;  that  is  more 
lively  than  ever,  but  the  wherewithal  to 
talk  or  write  about. 

The  greatest  of  great  exhibitions  closed 
all  too  soon,  and  although  in  every  sense 
but  the  financial  a  great  success,  there 
being  a  small  balance  on  the  wrong  side, 
which  was  immediately  cleared  off  by  a 
few  of  the  exhibitors.  Of  course,  it  had 
to  be  wound  up  with  a  dinner,  a  small 
but  very  successful, function,  intended  to 
some  little  extent  to  do  honor  to  the  ex- 
ecutive that  had  done  its  work  so  welL 
Equally,  of  course,  the  dinner  included 
the  usual  speechifying,  but  as  your  readers  would  care  little  about 
that  I  shall  only  say  that  Mr.  Child  Bayley,  the  enthusiastic  and  popu- 
lar secretary,  told  his  audience  that  no  less  than  75,000  people  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  photography  go  to  the  Palace  specially  to  see 
the  show.  What  would  you  and  I  have  thought  in  the  long,  long" 
ago,  when  we  used  to  watch  D.  O.  Hill  photographing  in  his  garden 
on  the  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill  if  we  had  been  told  that  the  then  very 
tiny  baby  would  even  in  our  day  become  such  a  giant? 

The  Selle  **Naturograph"  is  again  being  talked  about,  but  is  not 
likely  to  get  beyond  the  talking  stage.  The  process,  for  which  ;^4o,- 
000  (j2oo,ooo)  was  wanted,  seems  to  include  the  making  of  **three- 
color"  negatives  in  the  ordinary  way,  printing  positive  in  complemen- 
tary colors  from  them  and  super-imposing  the  films.     In  this  there  is 
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nothing  either  patentable  or  new  and  nothing  that  would  be  worth 
even  a  fraction  of  forty  thousand  pence.  But  there  are  so  many  over 
whom  a  prettily  colored  photograph  casts  a  glamour,  who,  knowing  lit- 
tle of  the  history  or  nature  of  photography,  are  ready  to  invest  and 
reap  the  rich  harvest  that,  according  to  the  projector,  is  sure  to  come 
from  the  working  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  made. 

If  every  such  would-be  investor  would  consult  one  of  the  many 
obliging  photographic  editors  there  would  be  fewer  such  schemes 
floated,  and  fewer  honest  but  ignorant  people  disappointed. 

How  frequently  old  things  crop  up  as  new!  The  most  recent  is 
the  once  well-known  but  almost  forgotten  fact  that  by  physical  devel- 
opment an  image  may  be  produced  on  a  plate  that  has  been  fixed  im- 
mediately after  exposure  and  washed  and  dried,  and  that  looks  in 
fact  as  if  it  were  simply  bare  glass.  This  was  well  known  and  fre- 
quently demonstrated  long  ago,  but  whether  more  will  be  made  of  it 
now  than  was  then  remains  to  be  seen.  It  ivould  be  an  advantage  if 
we  could  develop  in  ordinary  daylight;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  of  the  early  discovered  and  soon  forgotten  facts,  for- 
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gotten  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  turn  them  to  account,  that  in 
the  greater  knowledge  qf  the  present  could  be  made  very  useful. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  of  the  month  was  the  lecture 
before  the  Royal  by  the  great  traveler,  Mrs,  Bishop,  illustrated  by  a 
lot  of  beautiful  slides,  many  of  them  beautifully  colored  by  Japanese 
artists,  who  at  that  work  seem  far  ahead  of  us.  The  lecture  was  de- 
scriptive of  an  exploring  journey  along  the  great  Yangtse  river  in 
Western  China,  during  which  she  covered  1,300  miles  by  land  and 
1,500  by  water,  and  saw,  heard,  and  suffered  much  that  was  most  in- 
terestingly told. 

The  Chinese  of  that  part  have  a  horror  of  the  camera  and  a  desire 
to  maltreat,  even  to  the  extent  of  killing,  all  who  employ  it;  believing 
the  lens  to  be  made  of  babies'  eyes,  and  that  the  photographer  is  con- 
tinually capturing  and  killing  babies  for  that  purpose.  In  another 
quarter  the  camera  was  believed  to  contain  a  little  devil  who,  looking 
through  the  brass  tube,  could  discover  wherever  in  the  hills  there  was 
gold,  and   that  their  greed  was  greater  than  their  fear  was  proved  by 
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her  boat  being  attacked  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  of  the  so  gotten 
gold. 

I  see  from  an  American  paper  just  to  hand,  that  your  discoverer 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  has  come  to  grief,  and  that  the  $20,000  sunk 
in  building  and  plant  in  Chicago  that  were  to  make  the  shareholders 
millionaires  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It  is  marvelous  that  in  this 
period  of  knowledge  people  can  be  found  to  so  dupe  and  be  duped. 
Barnum  was  right;  people,  and  especially  American  people,  like  to  be 
humbugged.  If  other  proof  were  needed  your  folks  have  only  to  look 
into  any  of  your  chemists*  shops — drug  stores,  as  you  call  them — and 
see  how  large  are  the  stocks  of  quack  medicines  compared  with  the 
legitimate  articles  of  the  recognized  materia  medica. 

The  Electrorama,  at  present  exhibiting  in  the  Niagara  Hall, 
Westminster,  is  probably  the  biggest  lantern  show  that  ever  was 
attempted.  The  walls  of  a  circular  building  are  lined  with  a  screen  said 
to  be  400  feet  x  40  feet,  and  on  this  is  projected  a  panorama  of  ten 
slides,  each  six  and  a  half  inches  square.  The  projection  apparatus, 
with  its  ten  jets  playing  on  one  large  lime,  and  its  ten  optical  systems, 
is  placed  on  a  stage  in  the  center,  and  the  spectators  occupy  a  circular 
platform  around  and  below.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the]  fixed 
panorama,  that  the  pictures  can  be  changed,  and  a  whole  series  in- 
stead of  only  one  shown  during  one  exhibition,  tliere  being  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  whole  ten  slides  can  be  changed  at  once. 

The  Electrorama  is  a  decided  success,  notwithstanding  that  the  il- 
lumination is  somewhat  disappointing,  a  thing  that  can  hardly  be 
avoided,  as  each  of  the  ten  sections  is  aflEected  by  reflected  light  from 
all  the  others. 

Friese  Greene,  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  would  have  been  said  to  have  **a  bee  in  his 
bonnet,"  comes  across  some  curious  things.  Electrography  is  his 
latest.  He  moistens  a  sheet  of  ordinary  paper  with  plain  water,  covers 
it  with  a  stereotype  block,  a  coin,  half-tone  block,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  passes  a  current  of  electricity  through  both.  So  far  as 
can  be  seen  by  even  the  most  careful  examination  no  change  has  been 
made,  but  that  there  is  a  latent  image  is  made  evident  by  a  brush 
over  with  either  of  a  variety  of  solutions — with  nitrate  of  silver,  for 
example — a  pale  brown  copy  of  the  block  appears,  which  is  converted 
to  an  intense  black  by  sulphate  of  iron.  Will  this  be  the  starting 
point  of  a  new  art  ? 

Truth  is  the  secret  of  eloquence. 


By  FranlcR  Miller. 
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Artistic    Photography. 

BY      RICHARD    HINES,    JR.,    SECRETARY    OF    THE  MOBILE    CAMERA    CLUR. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Art  League  of  Mobile.) 

It  is  not  my  knowledge  of  photography,  but  my  interest  in  it,  that 
has  impelled  me  to  respond  to  the  call  of  your  president  on  this  occa- 
sion in  her  request  that  I  should  say  something  to  the  members  of  the 
Art  League  and  their  guests  this  evening  upon  the  subject  of  Artistic 
Photography. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Art  League 
Mr.  Chaudron,  in  his  paper  on  Art,  took  the  position  that  there  is 
nothing  of  art  in  photograph)',  more  than  an  expertness  in  handling 
mechanical  apparatus  used  by  the  photographer,  so  that  from  his  stand- 
point the  photographer  can  no  more  become  an  artist  than  can  the 
young  woman  who  acquires  expertness  at  the  sewing  machine,  the 
typewriter  or  in  the  telephone  exchange,  be  classed  as  an  artist.  This 
definition  of  an  ** artist"  is,  according  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  ob- 
solete, colloquial  or  vulgar.  To  such  as  Mr.  Chaudron%has  likened  the 
photographer  the  word  **expert"  is  alone  applicable.  The  ** artist" 
is  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  practice  of  any  one  or  any  branch  of  the 
fine  arts,  while  those  who  are  skilled  in  a  trade  are  * 'experts." 

While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  place  photography  alongside  of 
painting  as  a  fine  art,  still  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is 
at  least  entitled  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  field  of  art  much  above  the 
expertness  accorded  its  votaries  by  Mr.  Chaudron. 

The  production  of  artistic  pictures  by  photography  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  still  there  are  men  who  have  spent  small  fortunes  in  their 
exploitations  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  optics  and  the  allied  sci- 
ences in  their  efforts  to  reach  perfection  in  their  productions.  And 
it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  who  belong  to  the  great  army 
of  amateur  photographers  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
in  the  art  and  science  of  photography  have  been  made  by  amateurs. 
Alfred  Steiglitz,  the  artist  amateur  of  the  American  continent,  says  he 
has  spent  $14,000  in  his  researches  in  photography.  In  the  eight  or 
ten  years  which  he  has  been  studying  photography  he  has  made  some 
twenty  thousand  negatives,  of  which  number  he  has  destroyed  eigh- 
teen thousand,  and  he  himself  admits  that  he  has  never  made  but  one 
picture  which  thoroughly  satisfied  him.  That  is  entitled  **Fifth  Ave- 
nue in  a  Snow  Storm."     He  has  received  offer  after  offer  to  embark 
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in  photography 
CO  mm  ercially, 
but  he  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to 
leave  the  ama- 
teur ranks,  al- 
though he  has 
made  it  possible 
for  the  artist 
photographer  to 
do  what  the 
painter  does  in 
his  art  —  set  a 
price  upon  his 
finished  work, 
and  Steiglitz  has 
received  as  much 
as  $60  for  one 
8x10  print.  Is  it 
possible  that  peo- 
ple of  artistic 
tastes  would  pay 
this  price  to  a 
man  whose  only 
claim  for  his  fin- 
ished work  was 
that  he  was  an 
By  E.  s.  wiiBoa.  ^^P^"'*  handler  of 
No.  84.  "SPEAK,  SHOT."  ^  Camera? 

But  I  have 
gone  too  far  already  on  my  own  account.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to 
write  an  original  essay,  but  rather  to  quote  the  words  of  others  who 
have  given  the  matter  years  of  Study,  thought  and  research. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  going  on  in  the  art  journals  and 
-those  devoted  to  photography  a  discussion  as  to  the  position  of  the 
artistic  photographer,  and  photography  has  been  discussed  in  all  its 
relations  to  art. 

In  the  latest  number  of  the  London  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead,  the  editor,  gives  a  freely  translated  review  of  the  paper,  "Is 
Photography  an  Art?"  by  the  noted  French  art  critic,  M.  Robert  de 
la  Sizeranne,  which   was  originally  published   in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
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Mondes.  In  this  paper  the  critic  begins  by  an  amusing  description  of 
the  astonishment  and  indignation  with  which  an  old-fashioned  photo- 
rapher  would  disregard  the  goings-on  of  his  modem  successors.  He 
enumerates  how  all  the  accessories  of  the  olden  day — the  painted  bal- 
ustrades, the  cardboard  rocks,  the  rustic  bank — which  figure  in  old 
photograph  albums  have  passed  away  with  the  claw -shaped  machine 
used  to  hold  the  victim's  head,  and  says  that  "much  of  the  criticism 
of  the  alleged  lack  of  art  in  photography  was  due  to  the  old  photog- 
raphers,   and    their    methods    of    elaborate   detail.      They     turned 

their     backs     on  

the  sun,  aimed, 
before  all  else, 
at  clear  defini- 
tion, and  even 
sought  by  me- 
chanical devices 
to  put  on  the 
plate  more  of 
detail  than  the 
naked  eye  could 
see  from  the 
position  of  the 
camera.  The 
moment  that  men 
of  taste  came  and 
took  photographs 
they  produced 
fine,  delicate  and 
harmon  ions 
work. 

"Of  course,  it 
is  not  fair  to 
compare  photo- 
graphs with  oil 
painting  or  water 
colors.  They 
must  be  compar- 
ed only  with  pic- 
tures in  black 
and  white,  or  in 
one  color  almost  By  a.  Em  en  ne,  jr. 
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black  shading  off  into  another  almost  white.  In  short,  we  must  only 
think  of  drawings  in  chalk,  Indian  ink,  sepia  or  charcoal,  etchings,  en- 
gravings, and  perhaps  certain  cameos.  The  question,  then,  is  this: 
Is  the  part  played  by  the  photographer  sufficiently  great  to  make  his 
work  a  'production'  and   not   a  'reproduction.* 

**It  is  evident  that  the  mind  plays  an  increasing  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  artistic  photographs.  *Why,'  asks  M.  de  la  Sizeranne, 
'should  we  call  a  man  an  artist  who  produces  pictures  with  a  bit  of 
charcoal,  and  deny  the  title  to  another  who  produces  pictures  by  in- 
telligently availing  himself  of  a  ray  of  the  sun?' 

"I  have  not  the  time  to  follow  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  through  his  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  not  a  few  modern  photographs,  in  which 
imagination,  romantic  perception,  in  fact,  all  the  qualities  understood 
by  the  term  'fine  art'  are  clearly  discernible.  The  important  point  to 
note  is  that  the  photographer  is,  at  least,  as  much  or  as  little  under 
the  dominion  of  his  mechanical  apparatus  as  the  etcher  or  engraver. 

"The  new  school  of  photographers  expressly  disclaim  any  intention 
of  setting  up  a  separate  aesthetic  photography ;  they  insist  on  sub- 
mitting to  the  recognized  rules  of  the  graphic  arts.  They  study  na- 
ture with  the  devotion  of  the  Barbizon  school;  they  aim  at  breadth  of 
effect,  at  large  masses — in  short,  at  the  supremely  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  whatever  they  choose  to  portray.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne's  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  photography  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  if 
it  is  not  an  art  to-day,  it  will  be  to-morrow." 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  a  veteran  photographer  of  England,  and  one 
who  has  made  it  a  rule  to  compose  and  exhibit  each  year  a  pictorial 
photograph,  in  his  ''Autobiographical  Sketches"  in  recent  issues  of 
the  Photographic  TimeSy  speaks  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  photographers 
in  the  line  of  artistic  photography,  and  quotes  a  critique  of  one  of  his 
own  pictures,  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  a  conception  from  Tennyson's 
poem,  as  showing  the  general  opinions  of  pictorial  or  artistic  photog- 
raphy at  the  time,  1861 :  "We  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  non- 
photographic  readers  who  will  smile  with  complacent  pity  at  the  notion 
of  giving  embodiment  to  an  imaginary  work  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy, and  regard  it  as  a  task  more  difficult  than  'making  bricks  with- 
out straw.'  The  task  is  difficult,  and  we  honor  the  man  whose  ardent 
love  of  and  faith  in  his  art  gives  him  courage  to  attempt  to  realize 
thus  the  conception  he  has  found.  The  work  must  be  a  labor  of  love, 
there  has  been  little  honor  and  less  profit  gained  hitherto  by  such  at- 
tempts." 

Mr.    Robinson   quotes   another  critique   of    his   picture   entitled 
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By  Charles  Reid.  Wishaw,  Scotland. 
"OK  THB   WATCH." 

"Autumn,"  which^was^exhibited  in  1863.  It  is  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  England,  and  is  as  follows:  "Mr,  Robin- 
son's first  attempt  met  with  but  scant  encouragement.  Painters  cried 
'pooh,  pooh.'  Photographers  muttered  comments  about  traveling  out 
of  the  legitimate  sphere,  and  hybrid  critics  talked  the  cant  of  art  and 
denounced  'patch-work,'  Mr,  Robinson,  however,  believed  in  his 
art,  understood  his  capabilities  and  had  faith  in  the  result  of  his  own 
honest  effort  to  realize  them.  He  brought  to  bear  the  experiences  of 
much  art  study,  the  careful  art  training  of  a  painter;  and  we  believe 
that  he  has  now  convinced  a  large  majority  of  the  most  incredulous 
that  the  photographer  who  knows  what  he  is  about  can,  by  the  use  of 
several  negatives,  produce  a  harmonious  composition,  such  as  had  not 
been  conceived  possible  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  less  instructed  in 
the  science  of  the  sunbeam." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Day,  an  eminent  photographer,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  American  Annual  0/ Photography,  on  "Photography  Applied  to 
the  Undraped  Figure,"  says:  "Although  photography  is  scarce  half  a 
century  old,  it  is,  if  slowly,  becoming  a  real  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  art.  A  factor  not  merely  of  the  painting  or  statue,  a  record  of 
feature,  or  expression,  or  modeling,  or   pose,  wherein    it   has  its  own 
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worthy  field;  but  a  factor  in  a  wider  and  more  complex  sense,  and  we 
must  hope,  at  no  very  distant  time,  guided  by  the  proper  intelligence, 
as  real  a  producer  as  the  painter's  brush  or  the  sculptor's  chisel.  The 
painter  and  sculptor  will  smile  and  deride.  Very  well,  but  when 
prints  from  negatives  are  shown  him  which  he  will  swear  were  made 
from  canvas  or  marble,  and  the  man  behind  the  camera  assures  you 
they  were  made  from  life,  what  is  to  be  dotie? 

"One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  this  department  of  photog- 
raphy is  that  so  little  truly  good  work  is  to  be  seen,  and  so  much 
which  is  deplorable  is  so  commonly  flaunted  in  every  eye.  Naturally 
the  work  of  the  camera  is  discredited  among  people  who  think  and 
who  have  seen  only  these  horrid  productions,  and  it  is  regarded  only 
as  a  horror  of  horrors,  if  at  all — and  very  justly,  too,  which  is  the  bad 
part  of  it.  Is  the  fault,  then,  with  the  camera?  Most  decidedly  not, 
and  until  the  man  behind  it  has  learned  to  recognize  art  when  he  sees 
it,  as  well  as  the  rudimentary  laws  which  govern  its  production,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  flooded  with  the  poorly-lighted,  ill-composed  and 
non-conceived  productions,"  which  bring  artistic  photography  into 
disrepute  among  refined  and  artistic  people. 
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As  showing  the  artistic  instincts  that  impel  some  of  the  most  noted 
workers  behind  the  camera,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  Mrs. 
Cameron's  estimate  of  artistic  photograph)'.  In  her  **Annals  of  My 
Glass  House" — she  was  one  of  the  foremost  photographic  workers  in 
England — she  tells  how,  in  photographing  such  men  as  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  she  '* always  sought  not  only  to  render  the  external  body,  but 
the  great  mind  within,  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  she  herself  says,every 
photograph  taken  in  that  way  was  almost  the  personification  of  a 
prayer.  * ' 

In  his  excellent  work  on  "Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,"  Mr.  H. 
P.  Robinson  says:  **It  has  been  often  alleged  that,  except  in  its  lowest 
phases  and  in  its  most  limited  degree,  art  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  photography,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  must  deal  with  nature, 
either  in  landscape  or  portraiture,  only  in  its  most  literal  forms, 
while  the  essential  province  of  art  is  to  deal  with  nature  in  the  ideal, 
rendering  that  which  it  suggests  as  well  as  that  which  it  presents, 
refining  that  which  is  vulgar,  avoiding  that  which  is  commonplace,  or 
transfiguring  it  and  glorifying  it  by  poetic  treatment. 

** Photography,  it  has  been  said,  can  but  produce  the  aspects  of 
nature  as  they  are  and  'nature  does  not  compose ;  her  beautiful  arrange- 
ments are  but  accidental  combinations. '  But  it  may  be  answered  that 
it  is  only  the  educated  eye  of  one  familiar  with  the  laws  upon  which 
pictorial  work  depends  who  can  discover  in  nature  these  accidental 
beauties,  and  ascertain  in  what  they  consist.  Burnet  observes,  *  Nature 
imveils  herself  only  to  him  who  can  penetrate  her  sacred  haunts. 
The  inquiry,  *What  is  beautiful,  and  why?*  can  only  be  answered  by 
him  who  has  often  asked  the  question.  It  must  be  admitted  by  the 
most  determined  opponent  of  photography  as  a  fine  art  that  the  same 
object  represented  by  different  photographers  will  produce  different 
pictorial  results,  and  this  invariably,  not  only  because  the  one  man 
uses  different  lenses  and  chemicals  from  the  other,  but  because  tlrere 
is  something  different  in  each  man's  mind,  which,  somehow,  gets 
communicated  to  his  finger's  ends,  and  thence  to  his  pictures. 

**Let  us  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  artistic  in  photography. 
Let  us  not  say  that  painting  can  do  away  with  the  lens.  The  lens  com- 
bined with  colors — what  will  be  the  outcome?  With  these  two  giants, 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who  have  artis- 
tic impulses  and  can  get  the  most  out  of  them,  who  can  imagine  the 
result?  With  painting  and  photography  both  educating  the  world, 
let  all  who  can  lend  a  hand  and  encourage  them  to  thrive  together 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  mankind." 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

HE   introduction   of   a   convenient   reducing 
solution  has  made  the  name  Howard  Farmer 
known,   and    any    communication    written 
over   it   read  with   confidence   all   over  the 
world ;  but  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  he   has   given  it,  not 
the  name  but  the    confidence  in  it.  a  shake. 
During  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  "Nnk- 
tigonia"  dodge  of  coloring  the  developing 
solution   so  as   to   admit   of   developing   in 
ordinary  daylight  he   is   reported   to  have 
said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  exami- 
By  G.  E.  Lang,      nation  of  a  plate  during  development  was  a 
"fad,"  implying,  of  course,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary and   so  useless.     When  plates,  light,  subject,  temperature, 
etc.,  are  all  alike  unvarying  quantities,  then,  but   not  till  then,  will 
developing  in   the   dark   be   thoroughly  practicable,    and   even  then 
only  when  the  photographer  cares  so  little  about  effect  as  to  be  satis- 
fied to   have   all  his  negatives  very  much   alike,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  may  be, 

What  is  an  amorphosic  lens  ?  A  lens  that  will  make  short  folks  tall, 
and  vice  versa!  and  it  has  just  been  introduced  by  the  Mes.srs.  Zeiss. 
Of  course  they  do  not  put  it  quite  that  way,  but  as  an  instrument  for 
altering  the  dimensions  of  a  copy  in  one  direction;  but  that  is  the 
use  to  which  it  will  be  put.  The  anamorphosic,  coupled  with  Vander 
Weyde's  modifier,  by  which  any  part  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced,  will 
enable  the  photographer  of  the  future  to  hand  to  his  prospective  sitter 
a  specification  blank  to  be  filled  up  according  to  his,  or  more  likely 
her  fancy,  prescribing  height,  size  of  hands,  feet  and  eyes,  length  of 
neck,  etc.,  and  the  portraits  of  the  future  will  show  the  originals  not 
as  they  are,  hut  as  they  would  like  to  be. 

Speaking  of  anamorphosis  reminds  me  that  the  Photo  Gazette  sug- 
gests a  simple  method  of  producing  deformed  prints  and  grotesque 
absurdities  which  seem  to  have  a  charm  for  some  people.  An  ordi- 
nary negative  is  placed  in  a  lantern  or  copying  camera  and  the  image 
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is  foctised  on  a  sheet  of  common  paper,  or,  if  the  lens  be  capped  with 
orange  glass,  on  bromide  paper,  bent,  inclined  or  buckled  in  any  de- 
sired way,  exposed  and  developed.  The  result  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  paper,  but  to  secure  suflBcient  depth 
of  focus  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  small  stop.  Fun  may  be  got 
in  this  way,  but  those  who  regard  photography  seriously  could  em- 
ploy their  time  and  material  to  better  advantage. 

* 

We  should  never  be  too  old  to  learn,  and  if  we  keep  our  eyes  open 
we  shall  always  see  something.  Here  is  the  latest  nugget  of  useful 
information,  culled  from  The  Photographic  News:  "Rocking  the  dish 
vigorously  gives  plucky,  dense  negatives.  If  rocked  slowly,  thin 
negatives  and  full  of  detail."     Who  would  have  thought  it! 

The  exploiters  of  the  Selle  process  of  color  photography  hope  to 
'*seir'  the  American  photographers,  and  as  a  first  step  toward  that 
end  have  induced  our  patent  office  to  giant  them  a  patent.  No.  604,- 
269;  but  unless  there  is  something  more  than  appears  in  the  digest 
that  I  have  seen,  and  which  will  probably  be  reproduced  in  this  num- 
ber, they  will  not  succeed. 

Briefly,  the  process,  which  they  value  at  $200,000,  is  as  follows: 
Three  negatives  are  made  under  three  color  screens  in  the  ordinary 
and  well  known  way.  Then  on  plates  made  "stripping**  \yy  tirst  coat- 
ing them  with  collodion  and  then  with  sensitive  emulsion — also  in 
the  ordinary  and  well  known  way — printing  three  diapositives  or  trans- 
parencies, stripping  them  from  the  glass,  staining  them  in  solutions 
of   suitable  dyes  and  super-imposing  them. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  has  not  been  published  again  and  again, 
and  nothing  that  anybody  is  not  as  free  to  do  as  to  smoke  his  pipe; 
and  if  the  exploiters'  hopes  have  no  better  foundation  than  what  is 
contained  in  the  digest,  they  are  doomed  to  end  like  the  tobacco. 


The  Contribution   Box. 

CLOUDS    AND    SKY. 

m 

Mary  Logan  says:  **Please  tell  the  readers  of  our  journal  that 
if  they  will  use  a  Thornloj-Pickard  or  other  roller-blind  shutter  in 
front  of  their  lenses  they  need  never  be  troubled  with  what  you  have 
so  aptly  called  bald-headed  pictures.  With  the  setting  cord  in  hand 
they  should  watch  the  image  on  the  focusing  screen  and  pull  the  blind 
far  enough  up   to  just  uncover  the   ioreground  and   make  a  mark  at 
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that  height.  Let  the  blind  drop,  insert  the  holder,  withdraw  the 
slide,  gently  pull  the  blind  up  to  the  mark,  and  give  two-thirds  of  the 
intended  exposure.  Then  cover  the  opening  of  the  shutter,  set  ithe 
blind  and  give  the  remaining  third.  If  there  are  clouds  they  will  be 
there,  and  if  not,  the  sky  will  be  of  the  right  tone." 

BLUE      PRINTS. 

R.  H.  Whitworth  writes  as  follows:  '*Why  do  you  and  all  other  au- 
thorities always  insist  on  the  material  for  blue  prints  being  dissolved 
and  kept  in  separate  solutions,  and  mixing  and  filtering  justtefore 
coating  the  paper?"  In  September  last  I  put  into  a  bottle  holdings 
ten  ounces,  one  ounce  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium — red  prussiate  of  potash — filled 
up  the  bottle  with  water,  put  it  into  its  wooden  case  with  screw-top 
and  shook  it  occasionally  till  dissolved. 

**From  time  to  time  since  then,  whenever  I  wanted  to  sensitize  a 
sheet  of  paper,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  pin  it  to  a  board,  pour  in  the 
center  a  little  pool  of  the  solution — a  little  experience  will  show  just 
how  much — and  spread  it  with  a  moist  sponge,  a  tuft  of  cotton,  or, 
best  of  all,  with  a  broad,  flat  camel-hair  brush.  As  a  proof  of  its 
keeping  qualities  I  enclose  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  the  one 
made  on  Nov.  ii,  the  other  two  days  ago,  when  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  write  to  you." 

[The  prints  are  not  marked,  and  but  for  a  faint,  almost  impercep- 
tible grayish  tint  in  the  paper  of  what,  we  presume  to  be  the  older 
print,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  any  difference  between  them. 
They  are  both  fine  prints. — Eds.] 


The  Photographic  Button. 

People,  some  people  at  least,  are  disposed  to  look  down  on  the 
"Tintype  Man"  as  a  grade  below  the  average  photographer;  but  at 
the  seaside,  summer  resort,  picnic  and  fair  ground  he  supplies  a  want 
and  is  therefore  a  useful  member  of  society;  and  if  he  does  his  work 
well — and  tintypes  can  be  made  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  beautiful 
as  any  other  product  of  the  camera,  his  position  is  as  honorable  as 
that  of  the  occupant  of  the  best  studio  in  the  land. 

Things  as  well  as  people  are  largely  affected  by  their  entourage^ 
and  the  tintype  has  suffered  from  being  placed  in  a  more  or  less 
gaudy  envelope  by  way  of  mount ;  but  thanks  to  the  Whitehead  & 
Hoag  Company,  who,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  notice  in  **Our   Table,'* 
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have  taken  advantage  of  the  present  popularity  of  the  picture  button 
or  pin  to  place  on  the  market  a  complete  set  of  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  material  that  will  enable  the  enterprising  photographer  in  need  of 
a  holiday,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  fill  his  pockets,  to  supply 
those  beautiful  souvenirs  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  and  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  two  or  three  minutes. 

To  the  amateur  the  souvenir  button  or  brooch  should  be  equally 
interesting,  whether  he  be  of  those  who,  as  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do,  aim  at  making  their  hobby  self-supporting,  or  of  the  more 
favored  ones  who  are  happy  in  th^  ability  to  give  pleasure  to  their 
friends  by  the  free  distribution  of  their  work. 

They  will  not  take  to  wet  collodion,  the  process  generally  em- 
ployed in  tintype  work,  but  very  good  results  may  be  got  on  dry 
tintype  plates  which  are,  or  should  be,  on  the  market,  and  failing  that 
may  employ  aristo  or  other  prints  glazed  by  squeegeeing  on  tintype 
plates  and  mounted  on  the  same  or  on  thin,  stiff  cardboard.  The 
other  and  more  usual  forms  of  picture  are  bulky,  and  when  they 
accumulate  in  bundles  get  rubbed  and  scratched,  then  laid  aside  and 
forgotten ;  but  set  in  those  pretty  frames  of  white  or  gold  or  black, 
with  their  ornamental  -beading  protecting  the  surface  from  injury, 
they  are  things  of  beauty  that  will  be  lovingly  worn  as  valued  orna- 
ments for  the  sake  of  the  donor. 


Notes. 

Dry  Plates. — The  Britannia  Works  Company,  makers  of  the 
**Ilford"  dry  plates,  is  one  of  the  many,  and  not  by  any  means  the  big- 
gest of  *he  dry  plate  factories,  and  yet  its  profits  for  last  year  amounted 
to  the  handsome  sum  of  $236,810,  and  it  is  now  being^formed  into  a 
limited  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,900,000.  This  does^not  look  as 
if  photography  was  on  the  wane. 

Photography's  Power  of  Expression. — Few  probably  of  the 
world's  great  ones  have  been  so  often  photographed,  or  by  so  many 
different  photographers,  as  the  late  universally  respected  and  world- 
widely  regretted  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  is  not  a  civilized'^community 
on  the  globe  in  which  photographs  of  his  intellectualpooking  and  char- 
acteristic head,  or  reproductions  therefrom,  have  not  circulated,  and 
while  no  two  of  them  are  alike,  and  many  of  them  are*so  different 
from  each  other  as  to  look  like  different  people,  we  have  never  seen 
one  that  could  not  be  at  once  recognized  as  an  unmistakable  likeness; 
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as  representing  one  or  other  of  th^  many  phases  of  his  character;  and 
more  or  less  impressed  with  the  individuality  of  the  photographer. 
Than  this  there  can  be  no  more  striking  proof  that  photogiaphy  as  a 
means  of  picture  making  is  not  the  mere  mechanical  thing  that  some 
would  have  it. 

Popularity  of  Photography. — Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  more 
thoroughly  demonstrate  the  grip  that  photography  has  taken  of  the 
people  than  the  fact,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Child  Bayley,  the  energetic 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  that  the  recent 
International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
visited  during  the  short  time  that  it  was  open  by  75,000  people.  That 
does  not  mean  that  only  that  number  visited  the  Palace  and  of  course 
saw  the  exhibition,  as  another  cypher  added  would  probably  be  an 
underestimate,  but  that  75,000  went  on  purpose. 

lii  Wilsons  Magazine  ior  June  there  appears  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  articles  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  **  papers  for  professional  photographers"  that 
John  A.  Tennant  has  been  writing  for  some  time,  and  deals  in  a 
heroic  but  much  needed  nvanner  with  **Criticism,"  the  criticism  of 
the  woi'k  of  the  professional  photographer,  to  the  intolerance  of  which 
he  attributes  what  he  justly  characterizes  as** the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  photographic  portraiture  as  a  profession;**  but  the  para- 
graph is  too  good  to  garble,  here  it  is ;  and  we  only  wish  we  could  find 
room  for  the  whole  article,  as  it  might  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
photographer  in  the  land:  **This  attitude  of  photographers  toward 
criticism  has  always  puzzled  me.  I  cannot  understand  why  they  should 
Hot  welcome  rather  than  repel  it.  To  my  mind  this  aversion  to  criti- 
cism is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  deplorable  condition  ^f  pho- 
tographic portraiture  as  a  profession.  The  public  has  very  little  rev- 
erence for  the  -professional  portrait,*  and  it  may  be  because,  after 
all,  the  public  has  a  truer  notion  of  the  possibilities  of  photography 
than  the  average  photographer  possesses.  We  all  know  the  unreality 
of  the  *usual  thing'  in  portraiture,  its  stiffness,  its  incongruities,  its 
harshness  and  its  imbecility.  Such  work  is  the  appropriate  product 
of  a  fixed  conceit,  of  the  spirit  intolerant  of  criticism  from  others  and 
incapable  of  intelligent  criticism  in  itself.  It  is  true  that  criticism 
sometimes  hurts  the  feelings,  but  it  also  often  gives  solid  encourage- 
ment; in  either  case  it  is  valuable  as  one  of  the  most  accessible  and 
surest  means  of  progress." 

The  Photographic   Paper  Trust. — In  our  last  issue  we  noticed 
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the  report  of  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  or  trust  among  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  paper  suitable  for  photographic  purposes,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
to  the  extent  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  We  are  glad  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  as  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Ernst  Colby  &  Co.,  Zwickan,  Germany,  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  not  joined  the  syndicate  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
ply both  plain  and  baryta  paper  at  the  old  price. 

The  London  Salon. — We  wish  to  remind  those  of  our  readers 
whose  work  has  reached  the  Salon  standard,  that  the  sixth  annual 
exhibition  will  open  on  Sept.  30  and  close  on  Nov.  5,  and  that  the 
receiving  day  is  Sept.  19.  Prospectus,  entry  forms,  and  all  neces- 
sary information  maybe  obtained  on  application  to  Reginald  Craigie, 
Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.  C. 

Prizes  of  Over  $700  for  Photographs.  —  The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal offers  greait  inducements  to  our  readers  and  photographers  gener- 
ally to  put  their  very  best  foot  foremost  during  the  approaching  holi- 
days in  the  hope  of  not  only  gaining  the  honor  which  success  in  such 
a  competition  confers,  but  also  the  more  substantial  wherewithal  to 
get  the  coveted  lens  or  something  equally  desirable. 

They  should  look  out  for  the  August  issue  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal^  in  which  will  be  found  the  conditions  under  which  fifty-seven 
prizes,  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  for  a  single  picture,  and  aggregating 
more  than  S700,  are  offered  by  the  publishers  of  that  magazine  for 
photographs  of  pretty  suburban  houses,  girls'  rooms,  summer  piazzas, 
or  gardens  of  any  sort.  The  competitions  are  open  to  everybody. 
Some  close  on  Sept.  i ;  others,  a  month  later.  All  the  conditions 
have  been  made  easy,  in  order  to  encourage  competitors;  and  it  is 
stated  that,  after  the  fifty-seven  prizes  have  been  awarded,  \}\^  Jour- 
nal will  pay  good  prices  for  such  extra  pictures  as  it  may  choose  to 
use.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  prizes  will  not  be  taken  by 
those  who  thoughtlessly  snap  at  every  apparently  pretty  thing  they 
see  and  then  send  in  a  bunch  of  what  thev  mav  consider  the  best. 
The  successful  ones  will  be  those  who  decide  on  such  subjects  as  they 
are  likely  to  come  across  or  may  have  access  to,  think  ithem  out  thor- 
oughly, and  when  the  opportunity  comes,  employ  only  such  lenses  as 
are  of  long  enough  focus  to  exclude  whatever  may  be  unnecessary,  or 
short  enough  to  include  all  that  may  be  required.  The  success  of 
some  of  our  readers  would  be  to  us  ample  reward  for  the  sometimes 
thankless  and  always  exacting  work  of  **Our  Portfolio.'* 
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Velox  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. — We  have  often  spoken 
and  opened  our  columns  to  others  to  speak  favorably  of  Velox  asajprint- 
ing  paper;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
it  is  being  largely  employed  by  our  best  workers.  It  is  as  pleasing 
to  ns  as  it  must  be  gratifying  to  its  makers  to  see  that  it  is  making 
its  way  in  England,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  as  great  a  success 
there  as  it  is  here  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  their  agent  to  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company: 

**  As  regards  the  two  photographic  exhibitions,  one  at  the  Portman 
Rooms,  the  other  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  are  pleased  to  give  you  a 
very  encouraging  report  as  to  the  impression  produced  by  the 
^  Velox*  demonstrations.  We  enclose  herewith  a  few  of  the  cuttings 
from  newspapers,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  your  own  opinion  from 
these  as  to  the  success  which  has  been  secured.  We  were  able,  by 
carefully  arranging  the  hangings  of  the  demonstration  room,  to  work 
*  Vqjox'  from  morning  until  evening,  and  as  you  may  imagine  the  proc- 
ess attracted  considerable  attention.  The  space  within  the  *  Velox 
room  was  entirely  filled  with  spectators  during  the  day,  and  from  the 
congratulations  we  received  from  many  leading  people  in  photographic 
circles  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  *  Velox*  will  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular papers  in  this  country  before  long.  The  group  taken  of  the 
executive  was  printed  on* Velox,*  and  owing  to  the  quickness  of  the 
process  a  half-tone  block  was  produced  in  time  for  the  edition  of  the 
journal,  which  without  this  help  would  have  been  impossible.  Also 
the  photographs  of  all  the  exhibits  by  a  leading  paper  were  printed  on 
*VeJox'  and  this  fact  duly  advertised  by  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
A  further  fact  of  some  interest  to  you  was  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  was  attracted  by  the  *  Velox*  exhibit 
and  asked  several  questions  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  gave  all  the 
necessary  information.  We  are  shortly  sending  samples  of  *Velox' 
paper  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  we  have  already  received  an  ap- 
plication to  submit  the  paper  for  trial  to  the  Princess  Beatrice,  as  well 
as  certain  high  officials  at  the  Court  interested  in  photography." 

Several  members  of  the  Royal  family  are  known  to  be  keenly 
interested  in  the  practice  of  photography,  and  the  extent  of  their  influ- 
ence on  anything  that  they  take  up  is  something  that  an  American 
cannot  realize,  \>VLt  that  the  Nepera  Chemical  Co.  will  feel. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Cut  Films. — We  had  thought  the  question 
as  to  the  keeping  of  cut  films  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  long 
ago,  as  in  addition  to  the  published  opinions,  the  results  of  careful 
experinlents  of  reliable  authorities,  we,  in   May,  1896,  reproduced  a 
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print  from  one  of  a  number  of  negatives  made  on  Carbutt's  films  after 
they  had  been  six  and  a  half  years  in  our  possession,  and  apparently 
as  good  as  when  we  first  got  them.  But  to  so  keen  an  observer  as  W. 
J.  Stillman  the  question  was  still  apparentl)'  open,  as  he  considered 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  made  good  negatives  on  films  made  in  1892 
worthy  of  record  in  the  London  Times, 

Regarding  rollable  films  he  says:  **Asis  well  known,  they  have 
limited  lives,"  a  statement  that  requires  qualification.  It  is  true  that 
the  rolls  of  one  firm  proclaim  that  their  makers  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  their  quality  after  a  certain  time,  we  think  six  months;  but 
that  is  evidently  for  self-protection  and  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  will  uot  keep  beyond  that  time.  Some  time  ago  we  made 
several  negatives  of  excellent  technique  from  a  roll  that  had  been  in 
our  holder,  one  of  the  Eastman  original  patterns,  for  over  Hvo 
years. 

Colorado  a  Mecca  for  Amateur  Photographers. — Amateur  pho- 
tographers are  as  keen  as  was  ever  Alexander  for  **new  worlds 
to  conquer."  When  the  home  environment  has  been  taken,  and 
very  often  before,  the  camera  and  its  owner  want  a  trip  where 
views  may  be  fine  and  frequent.  So  off  to  every  land  and  sea 
photographers  are  ever  going  as  hunters  in  quest  of  **shots. '*  When 
they  return  homeward  it  is  always  with  trophies  of  their  **view" 
chases,  which  are  sure  to  find  a  place  at  the  winter  exhibitions  of 
camera  clubs,  along  with  the  trophies  of  other  members.  Right  here, 
without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  photography,  this  ability 
it  gives  to  its  devotees  of  preserving  illustrated  Tog  books  of  their 
journeyings.  And  here,  too,  is  found  one  of  the  most  delightful  fea- 
tures of  a  camera  club,  this  bringing  back,  to  be  shared  by  all  the 
members,  photographic  transcripts  of  what  each  member  has  seen. 
Such  sharing  gives  rise,  very  naturally,  to  a  friendly  sort  of  rivalry 
for  the  best  pictures  ^nd  to  the  liveliest  interest,  therefore,  in  regions 
where  the  scenery  is  varied  and  picturesque.  Such  a  region  The  Ama- 
teur Photographer  has  recently  read  about  in  an  attractive  book 
that  has  come  to  it  on  Colorado,  describing  the  mountains  and  canons, 
the  valleys  and  lakes  of  this  most  beautiful  state.  The  **subjects" 
that  are  passed  in  review  before  one  would  stir  the  blood  of  the  most 
phlegmatic  amateur,  if  such  a  paradox  exists.  And,  moreover,  this 
promised  land,  this  veritable  Canaan  for  the  camera,  is  not  in  some 
far-off,  inaccessible  region,  but  in  the  very  center  of  the  United  States, 
but  a  day's  rid^  from  Chicago.  This  little  book,  **A  Colorado  Sum- 
mer," with  its  many  beautiful  views,  is  issued  by  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
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road,  and  any  reader  of  The  Amateur  Photographer  who  would  like 
a  copy  can  secure  it  by  writing  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Higgins,  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Co.,  Chicago. 

A  Story  about  Prices,  with  a  Moral. — In  regard  to* prices,  a 
story  that  one  of  ** Joe's*'  friends  tells  on  him  will  best  illustrate 
his  ideas  upon  that  score.  As  the  story  goes,  a  prominent  gentle- 
man about  town  came  into  Mr.  D.'s  gallery  and  ordered  one  8xio 
duplicate  of  some  work  he  had  had  made,  and  during  the  time  he 
was  in  the  gallery  their  conversation  was  mostly  upon  the  subject 
of  hunting  dogs,  fine  guns,  etc.  The  visitor  told  Mr.  Douglass 
that  he  had  a  very  fine  $ioo  Lefever,  and  was  more  than  anxious 
to  get  a  snow-white  bird  dog,  saying-that  he  intended  going  to  Europe 
shortly  and  hoped  to  secure  one  in  England.  About  one  month  later 
he  received  his  bill  (of  one  dollar  for  the  one  8xio  duplicate).  He 
immediately  wrote  Mr.  Douglass  a  four-page  letter  claiming  he  had 
been  overcharged  and  contending  that  50  cents  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient.  Mr.  D.  made  no  reply  to  the  letter,  but  the  first  time  he 
met  the  gentleman  upon  the  street  he  approached  him,  saying:  **Good 
morning,  Mr.  Jones.  I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago,  but  was 
really  too  busy  to  answer,  but  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  at  its  con- 
tents."  After  a  short  controversy  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Jones  asked 
'*Joe"  if  he  really  thought  he  was  right,^when  **Joe"  replied  as  fol 
lows:  **Well,  perhaps  not,  but  that  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion.  I'll 
tell  you,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  ^little  like  you  in  j^^wf* respects.  I  like  to  go 
hunting  occasionally,  and  whi4e  I  might  not  have  a  $100  Lefever,  I 
have  a  $100  Parker,  and  my  hunting  dog  is  not  snow  white,  but  has  a 
few  spots  on  him,  but  that  don't  keep  me  from  feeding  him  as  well  as 
I  do  myself.  Then,  when  he  and  I  go  hunting,  we  generally  ride, 
both  going  and  coming.  But  you  see,  Mr.  Jones,  if  I  made  pictures 
at  the  price  you  set  on  them  I  could  not  enjoy  any  of  these  pleasures." 

Mr.  Jones  thought  a  moment,  then  slapping  **Joe"  on   the  shoul- 
der, he  said,  **My  boy,  you  are  right." 

He  is  still  a  customer  of  Mr.  Douglass  and  never  whimpers  about 
**the  price." 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. — We  notice  that  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate 
Works,  of  St.  Louis,  have  been  transferred  to  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  stock  of  |2oo,ooo,  full  paid  up,  and  divided  into  200  shares 
of  $1,000  each.  The  stockholders  are:  G.  Cramer,  F.  Ernest  Cramer,  Jason  C. 
Somerville  and  Emile  Cramer.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are:  President, 
G.  Cramer;  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  F.  Ernest  Cramer;  Secretary.  Jason  C. 
Somerville. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism -n^/  more  tfufn  two  at  one  //m^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NICOL,  Tiojfa  Centre,  N  Y.  (dnrinur  August  and  September  to  Point  a  Woods.  N.  YX  and  will  be 
returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise 
advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer.] 

No.  77.  S.  A.  Dyar.— "The  Coming  Storm"  is  one  of  those  almost  too  hack- 
neyed subjects,  a  sheet  of  water,  a  strip  of  land  and  a  cloudy  sky  taken  with  the 
camera  pointe'1  to  the  cloud  hidden  sun,  and  not  very  much  of  a  success.  Such 
subjects  depend  for  their  acceptance  on  their  approach  at  least  to  truth,  and  the 
water  here,  except  for  a  broad  streak  of  light,  is  little  more  than  blackened  paper, 
while  the  land — and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it— is  simply  a  black  mass.  Both  expo- 
sure and  development  have  been  too  short.  Then,  printing  under  an  oval  mask  is 
not  in  its  favor,  and  worse  still  is  the  trimming  and  mounting,  so  that  the  horizon 
or  water  line  is  considerably  off  the  level.  "Moonlight"  does  not,  to  us  at  least, 
convey  that  impression ;  nothing  more,  indeed,  than  what  it  is,  an  under-exposure. 
By  longer  exposure  and  caretul,  possibly  local,  development  both  might  have  been 
made  good  pictures. 

78.  B.  T.  B.-^'*  The  Close  of  a  Winter  Day"  is  neither  interesting  nor  sugges- 
tive, and  what  there  is,  is  simply  black  and  white.  Better  selection  and  longer  ex- 
posure is  essential  to  picture  making.  * 'Nature's  Arch"  is  a  better  subject  much 
better  photographed,  but  deprived  of  all  pictorial  value  by  the  very  thing  that 
apparently  attracted  the  attention  of  our  correspondent— a  branch  or  sapling  bent 
like  a  bow,  covered  w^ith  snow,  and  running  right  across  the  print.  Without  that 
and  with  a  line  of  footsteps  trom  the  foreground  away  into  the  wood  it  might  have 
been  made  a  very  fine  picture. 

79.  A.  F.  Kauthack. — "Happy  Hollow  Vall^"  is  of  excellent  technique,  with 
a  fine  sky,  and  but  for  a  railway  bridge  in  a  straight  line  across  would  have  been 
a  fine  picture.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  composition  that  such  a  line,  dividing 
the  print  right  in  the  middle,  would  not  destroy.  Where  such  a  subject  must  be 
photographed,  with  the  picturesque  in  view,  the  bridge  must  be  taken  at  an  angle. 

"Happy  Hollow  Falls"is  not  happy  in  selection  and  too  flat  in  lighting.  There 
is  too  much  Fall  and  too  little  surroundings,  except  a  number  of  slim  trees  that  cut 
the  Fall  into  strips.  It  has  no  story  to  tell,  no  suggestion  to  make,  and  so  comes 
under  the  head  of  a  simple  reproduction  not  made  either  interesting  or  picturesque. 
We  think  something*  better  might  have  been  made  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

80.  Andrew  EMEkisE,  Jr.,  has  done  very  well  in  "Monday  Morning,"  i  and  2, 
a  little  girl  in  whfte  washing  her  dolly's  clothes.  The  little  mother  is  quite  in  ear- 
nest over  the  washtub,  and  in  both  pictures  action  is  well  suggested,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  white  dress  fairly  well  overcome.  Separately  there  is  little  room  for 
fault  finding,  although  we  think  a  developing  solution  weaker  in  the  reducing 
agent  might  have  rendered  the  white  dresses  even  better,  but,  considered  as  a 
pair,  the  repetition  of  the  same  clothes  on  the  same  line  is  a  fault.  A  very  decided 
improvement  would  have  been  to  have  made  No.  i  without  the  clothes  and  the  line 
or  the  line  only,  and  No.  2  without  the  washtub,  only  the  little  mother  hanging  out 
the  clothes. 
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8 1.  Rowland  Speakman. — *' Cope's  Bridge"  has  only  one  serious  fault,  a  sky  of 
white  paper,  and  in  such  an  otherwise  fine  picture  it  is  unpardonable.  Choice^ of 
subject,  pDint  of  view  and  lighting  are  all  excellent,  so  excellent  that  we  shall  repro- 
duce it,  in  spite  of  the  objectionable  sky,  as  an  object  lesson.  *'Onthe  Brandywine*' 
is  not  such  a  good  subject,  but  the  most  has  been  made  of  it,  and  in  one  of  its  fea- 
tures it  is  even  bettef  than  the  other.  The  road  on  the  right  leads  into  instead  of^ 
as  in  the  "Bridge,"  out  of  the  picture.  But  it  has  the  same  objectionable  sky.  A 
photographer  who  can  do  so  wellshouldnotbeguiltyof  anything  so  absurdly  untrue 
as  to  represent  a  sky  by  white  paper. 

82.  Arthur  F.  Atkinson. — "Sunset"  is  a  fairly  good  example  of  this  rather 
hackneyed  class  of  subjects,  although  less  impressive  than  many  that  come  to  us. 
The  fault  is  hardness  from  too  short  exposure,  and  the  same  is  equally  applicable 
to  "The  Last  Kiss,"  the  same  class  of  picture,  taken  just  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  They  are  both  good  photographs,  but  fail  to  convey  the  impression  that  alone 
gives  value  to  such  work. 

83.  James  M.  Angle  sends  a  photograph,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  a  pebbly 
brook  of  excellent  technique,  but  for  the  subject  generally  the  exposure  has  been 
much  too  short,  resulting  in  a  distant  grassy  bank  and  an  upright  tree-trunk  being 
represented  by  white  paper.  The  scene  no  doubt  was  very  pretty,  but  the  pho- 
tograph suggests  nothing  and  makes  no  impression,  and  consequently  has  no  pic- 
torial value. 

84.  E.  S.  Wilson's  "Speak,  Shot,"  a  girl  holding  aloft  a  tempting  morsel  to  a 
large  curly-haired  dog,  is,  like  most  of  his  recent  work,  very  good,  although  this 
is  just  a  little  hard,  probably  from  under-exposure  and  necessarily  forced  develop- 
ment. The  pose  of  both  figures  is  natural  and  the  w^///"  satisfactory — that  is,  the 
picture  has  a  story  to  tell  and  tells  it  unmistakably.     We  shall  reproduce  it. 

85.  E.  F.  Klopp. — "Winter"  is  a  good  photograph  of  an  uninteresting  subject. 
Snow  and  brush  in  the  foreground,  trees  on  a  slightly  rising  gioiind  in  the  distance, 
and  the  two  divided  by  a  nearly  horizontal  line  of  white  along  which  the  eye 
wanders  restlessly,  unable  to  account  for  the  selection.  "My  Sweetheart  and  I"  is 
an  inappropriate  title  for  a  really  good  picture.  True,  there  is  a  boat  with  two  fig- 
ures, but  they  hardly  convey  the  suggested  idea,  nor  occupy  sufficient  space  to 
deserve  the  title  role.  Composition,  lighting,  and  cloudy  sky  are  all  fine,  the  only 
fault  being  that  the  latter  is  a  little  too  pronounced  and  a  shade  too  deeply  printed. 
We  shall  reproduce  it. 

86.  James  McCormick  sends  unnamed  a  very  good  photograph  of  a  weU-selected 
subject,  but  has  spoiled  it  by  sticking  exactly  in  the  middle,  the  only  place  where 
it  should  not  have  been,  a  large  boat  in  which  are  three  figures  staring  at  the  cam- 
era.  The  boat  should  have  been  less  prominent  and  farther  away  in  the  dark  water 
on  the  left,  and  the  figures  should  not  have  been  "sitting  for  their^pictures." 

87.  J.  E.  Lynch. — "From  the  Glance  of  Her  Eye"  is  a  beautiful  photograph  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  spoiled  so  far  as  a  picture  is  concerned  by  the  branches  across  her 
face  and  bust.  One  who  can  do  such  excellent  work  should  avoid  eccentricities; 
they  are  generally  the  refuge  of  the  incompetent.  "Kraut"  is  excellent— a  man, 
a  woman  and  a  boy  in  the  mystery  of  sauerkraut  making.  Composition  and  light- 
ing are  go3d,  but  it  should  have  been  an  upright,  as  the  absence  of  space  between 
the  head  of  the  woman  and  the  top  of  the  picture  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
giantess.  ( To  be  continued.^ 
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[In  consequence  of  unusual  pressure  on  our  space,  we  have  been  forced  to  hold 
over  several  pages  of  *•  Our  Portfolio,*'  some  *•  Society  News,"  and  several  inter- 
esting articles,  all  of  which  we  hope  to  find  room  for  in  our  next  Readers  who 
wish  to  communicate  with  us  will  please  notice  that  during  August  and  September 
our  address  will  be  Point  O'  Woods,  N.  Y.— Eds.] 
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SACRAMENTO   CAMEKA  CLUB. 

Six  of  the  members  of  thi'  club  have  had  accepted  thirty-one  slides,  all,  from 
an  art  point  of  view,  considerably  above  the  average,  all  from  apparently  good  neg- 
atives, but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  "summer  snow"  variety — having 
bare  glass  ^where  there  should  be  gradation. 

W.  G.  Woods  shows  thirteen,  only  three  of  which  are  really  good  slides,  Nos.  15, 
30,  and  31,  and  the  first,  "Interior  of  Sutter's  Fort,"  would  have  been  better  for  a 
little  more  development.  "Just  Before  Sunrise"  and  "Sunset"  are  charm, 
ing  slides,  and  the  very  opposite  are  20  and  21,  "On  the  Fair  Grounds,"  which  look 
as  if  everything  were  covered  with  snow,  and  almost  the  same^may  be  said  of  the 
others. 

Of  the  twelve  contributed  by  ^F.  Kohler,  only  No.  i,  "On  the  Road  to 
Tahoe,"  and  No.  2,  "Tahoe  City,"  are  really  good.  Most  of  the  others  are  fine 
subjects  utterly  spoiled  by  clear  glass  everywhere. 

L.  M.  Fetherolf's  "Japanese  Tea  Garden,"  19,  is  gray  and  without  contrast  and 
very  much  on  the  glassy  side,  and  "One  of  Suttor's  Canons"  is  hard  enough  to 
be  simply  black  and  white.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  "After  the  Hunt," 
18,  by  T.  G.  Shaw,  although  that  is  hardly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  subject  was  not 
worth  photographing. 

Mr.  McMartin's  "Santa  Cruz  Tree,"  28,  is  a  good  slide,  slightly  flat,  and  flatter 
still  is  his  "Mission/'  27,  which  should   have  been  much  further  developed.  ^ 

Mr.  Moore's  "Indian  Dance  Hall,"  26,  is  a  poor  slide  of  a  not  very  interesting 
subject.    It  is  both  under-exposed  and  under-developed. 

CALIFORNIA   CAMERA   CLUB. 

This  club  is  represented  by  sixty-nine  slides  contributed  by  or  credited  to  fifteen 
members.  In  most  cases  the  negatives  and  slides  are  by  different  makers,  and  we 
cannot  at  present  spare  sufficient  time  or  space  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
so  follow  the  list. 

C.  D.  Widner  is  credited  with  twenty-four,  a  few  of  them,  such  as  "House 
Boat,"  9,  and  * 'Returning  from  a  Fire,"  67,  are  really  good,  although  still  on  the 
glassy  side;  and  also  a  few,  such  as  "Pulling  Down  a  Building,"  66,  that  are  so 
much  on  that  side  that  they  should  not  have  been  either  sent  or  accepted. 

W.  J.  Street's  "Quiet  Day  on  Berkeley  Shore,"  69.  is  a  typical  slide  that  would 
be  hard  to  beat,  and  almost  as  good  is  "California  Forest,"  68,  with  its  beauti- 
fully effective  sky.  But  why  the  maker  of  such  slides  should  send  in  "The  Heart 
of  the  Vineyard  Country,"  38,  is  a  puzzle.  On  the  screen  there  is  bare  glass 
enough  to  make  it  look  as  if  everything  was  covered  with  snow  and  nothing  above 
but  clear  glass. 

W.  E.  Goodrum's  "Diver  at  the  Blairmore,"  24 and  25,  are  fine  slides  and  might 
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be  taken  as  object  lessons  or  examples  worth  working  up  to,  just  as  ''Raising  the 
Blairmore,"  26  and  27,  especially  27,  show  what  should  be  avoided— bare  expanse 
of  clear  glass  instead  of  sky. 

T.  H.  d'Estrella's  "Trees  in  Blossom,"  39,  is  feeble,  gray  and  glassy.  *'A 
Happy  Face,"  40,  only  needed  more  development  to  be  an  exquisite  slide.  As  it  is, 
a  slight  intensification  would  make  it  perfect.  All  his  others  are  fine  subjects,  but 
all  have  too  much  bare  glass. 

C.  R.  Dempster's  "Prospector,"  8,  is  probably  the  best  slide  in  the  set.  The 
subject  is  excellent,  composition  and  lighting  faultless — a  beautiful  picture  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  slide  is  almost,  not  quite,  worthy  of  the  subject 
and  the  treatment.  There  is  just  enough  bare  glass  to  deprive  the  slide  of  truth 
or  color  value.  A  little  more  exposure  with  the  same  development  would  have 
made  it  perfect. 

A.  C.  McFarland's  "Street  Scene,"  13,  is  wanting  in  contrast  and  flat  on  the 
screen.  His  "Vernal  Falls  "  10,  is  better;  a  fine  subject  from  a  good  point  of  view, 
and  if  local  reduction  were  applied  to  the  water  on  the  negative,  just  sufficiently 
to  lessen  the  cotton-woolly  effect,  it  would  wonderfully  improve  slides  made  from  it. 

In  F.  H.  McConnell's  "On  the  Seashore"  7,  there  is  too  little  of  the  girl  and  too 
much  of  the  sea  for  the  best  effect,  and  the  sea  is  lar  too  white  to  be  anything  like 
true. 

H.  A.  Sully's  "Old  Oaks,"  23,  either  on  red  carbon  tissue  or  colored  red,  is  a 
splendid  slide;  indeed  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  in  the  lot  and  well  worth 
working  up  to.  Both  art  and  technique  are  admirable.  Almost  as  good  is  his 
"Among  the  Pines,"  18;   its  only  fault  being  the  too  white  path. 

E.  J.  Mott  is  not  fortunate  in  his  "Flower  Study,"  21.  The  China  asters  were 
not  lighted  so  as  to  give  the  best  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  even  if  they  bad 
been  the  very  ornamental  vase  in  which  they  stand  would  be  a  serious  rival.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  in  photographing  flowers  the  vase  or  other  receptacle  in 
which  they  stand  should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible. 

E.  G.  Eisen's  "Horse  Pitchfork,"  36,  is  a  very  feebleslide,  simply  pale  gray  and 
clear  glass,  and  very  little  of  the  former  to  very  much  of  the  latter.  "Two  of  a 
Kind,"  34,  is  of  better,  much  better,  technique,  but  was  it  worth  photographing? 

A.  L.  Dennison's  "Ferry  Landing,"  46,  is  good,  both  clouds  and  water,  and  so 
also  is  "The  Monadnock,"  5.  This  should  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  the  value 
of  toning  down  the  sky  to  something  like  truth.  A  sky  as  white  as  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  wourd  have  spoiled  the  slide. 

E.  G.  Zeik's  sea  and  sky  scenes,  41  and  56,  are  very  creditable,  indeed  are  beau- 
tiful, slides,  but  would  have  been  very  much  more  so  if  nearer  truth.  Blue  or  gray 
sky  is  falsely  represented  by  white  on  the  screen,  and  that  is  the  case  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  skies  in  those.  Longer  exposure  would  have  given  perfect 
slidej-. 

Dr.  A.  Genthe's  "Chinese  Quarter,"  48,  has  the  same  fault,  nothing  but  half 
dark  and  clear  glass,  and  the  same  applies  even  more  so  to  W.  B.  Maxwell's 
"Yacht  Harpoon,"  57. 

With  longer  exposures  A.  C.  Pillsbury's  slides  of  Stanford  University  would 
have  been  of  a  very  high  class,  but  even  the  best,  "The  Corridor,"  53,  has  just  a 
little  too  much  clear  glass,  although  a  really  fine  slide.  "The  Corridor,"  54,  is  also 
beautiful,  but  the  excessive  high  lights  sadly  mar  it. 

From  an  art  point  of  view  the  slides  of  the   California  Club  are  considerably 
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above  the  average,  asd  the  technique,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  only  one  fault, 
and  that  to  a  less  degree  than  the  slides  of  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  Inter- 
change. This  was  to  be  expected,  as  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  make  more  use 
of  the  lantern  than  other  clubs,  especially  in  the  getting  up  of  large  and  successful 
entertainments,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  a  pity  that  so  many  of  even  its  best 
slide  makers  do  not  yet  realize  the  fact  that  in  a  good  slide  nothing  but  the  high- 
est of  hifrh  lights  should  be  represented  by  bare  glass. 

As  criticism  of  the  Interchange  slides  will  be  suspended  till  those  of  1898  are  in 
circulation,  a  few  words  to  prospective  slide  makers  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  main  object  of  the  Slide  Interchange  should  be  the  improvement  of  the  art 
and  technique  of  American  slides,  and  as  a  secondary  aim  the  improvement  of  the 
public  taste  or  the  cultivation  of  its  appreciation  of  good  slides;  and,  having 
watched  its  operation  from  the  beginning,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  both 
objects  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  attained,  the  slides  of  to-day  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

But  the  great  majority  of  them  have  still  one  serious  fault — want  of  gradation. 
The  Chicago  Society  is  anxious  to  suspend  the  rule  giving  the  board  of  managers 
the  right  to  reject  such  slides  as  may  not  come  up  to  their  standard  and  make  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  send  into  circulation  the  whole  contribution  of  each  club. 
This  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  as  it  would,  to  a  large  exlent,  deprive  the  Inter- 
change of  its  educational  feature.  Better,  far  better  would  it  be  to  request  them 
to  raise  their  standard  and  reject  every  slide  that  did  not  include  at  least  the  five 
essential  degrees  of  gradation,  light,  half-light,  middle-tint,  half-dark,  and  dark, 
as  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  progress  to  see  ten  perfect  slides  than  one  hun- 
dred that  were  faulty. 

The  prevailing  fault,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  fault,  of  the  exchange  slides  is 
that  instead  of  the  five  gradations,  many  include  only  two,  and  man  more  but 
three.  The  former  may  be  light  and  middle-tint,  without  a  trace  of  half-light,  half- 
dark  or  dark,  and  on  the  screen  show  flat  and  gray.  They  may  have  got  a  full 
exposure,  but  the  development  has  been  stopped  far  too  soon,  possibly  from  fear  of 
the  fog  bogie,  or  they  may  be  simply  light  and  dark  without  either  middle  or  half 
tints,  and  are  properly  cbaracterited  as  *'soot  and  whitewash,"  always  a  result  of 
under-exposure  and  forced  development.  The  latter  most  frequently  includes  light, 
half -dark  and  dark,  or  three  parts  of  bare  glass  to  two  of-  only  partially  opaque  de- 
posit, and  always  conveys  the  idea  of  a  winter  scene  with  everything  covered  with 
snow.  This  almost  always  arises  from  both  under-exposure  and  under-develop- 
ment,  and  is  always  fatal  to  the  slide. 

A  good  negative  is  opaque  only  in  the  very  highest  lights,  and  in  a  good  pic- 
ture they  are  very  few.  A  positive  on  glass,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  printing 
methods,  may  include  every  degree  of  gradation  that  is  in  the  negative,  and  no 
slide  that  does  not  should  pass  from  the  hands  of  its  maker.  But  before  he  can 
make  perfect  slides — that  is,  slides  perfect  in  technique — he  must  realize  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  relation  of  exposure  and  develooment  in 
slide  making  and  that  of  negative  making.  In  the  latter  there  is  considerable  lati- 
tude, and  may  be  considerable  variation  in  the  exposure  and  the  development 
altered  or  modified  to  suit  it — 1.  ^.,  the  development  is  made  to  suit  the  exposure. 
With  the  former  the  developer  should  be  a  fixed  quantity,  a  suitable  reducer  prop- 
erly accelerated  and  restrained,  and  the  exposure  made  to  suit  it.  The  slide  plates 
of  different  makers  may  require,  for  the  best  results,  different  developers,  but  the 
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best  having  been  found  the  slide  maker  should  stick  to  it  and  make  bis  exposures 
to  suit  it. 

With  a  proper  developer  and  suitable  exposure  there  need  be  no  fear  of  fog,  as 
long  before  it  can  come  he  will  see  by  the  bright  light  of  an  orange  or  even  yellow 
glass  every  degree  of  gradation  in  the  negative  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  slide 
without  a  trace  of  bare  glass  except  where  it  should  be. 


To  the  Lantern  Slide  Directors  off  the  Several  Clubs  and  Societies: 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  it  becomes  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  the  season 
ot  1897-98  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  to  urge  you  thus  early  to  take  steps  lor  the  prep- 
aration of  a  new  set  of  slides  for  the  season  of  1898-99.  In  getting  up  this  set  certain 
restrictions  heretofore  existing  will  be  waived  to  correspond  with  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  New  York,  at  361  Broadway,  on 
June  7  last.  It  is  hoped  this  change  will  be  the  means  of  improving  the  quality 
and  variety  of  the  slides  contributed,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  stimulus  among 
the  clubs,  by  which  it  cati  be  ascertained  which  can  select  and  produce  the  best 
and  most  interesting  set  of  slides.  Besides  this  a  method  of  criticism  is  proposed, 
which  if  entered  earnestly  into  should  be  helpful  and  useful  from  an  educational 
point  of  view. 

i*he  following  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ama. 
teur  Photographers  and  sent  by  their  Lantern  Slide  Director,  Mr.  W.  A.  Morse,  to 
all  of  the  twenty-four  clubs  in  the  Interchange: 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Exchange, 
through  our  Director,  submit  to  the  General  Manager  the  following  resolutions  and 
request  action  upon  the  same  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  managers  to  assemble: 

'*  Whereas  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  a  change  in  methods  of  selection  and 
rejections  of  lantern  slides  for  the  Interchange  Circuit  would  be  advisable, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  V.  of  the  rules  governing  the 
selection  and  rejection  of  lantern  slides  submitted  by  the  societies,  members  of  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Exchange,  be  suspended  for  the  season  of  1898  and  '99 
and  the  following  substituted  in  its  place: 

''Each  society,  a  member  of  the  Interchange,  in  good  standing  shall  be  invited 
to  send  to  the  General  Manager  at  the  usual  time  a  set  of  slides,  not  less  than  50 
nor  more  than  75,  and  it  shall  be  understood  that  each  societv's  set  of  slides  shall 
go  to  the  circuit  in  same  general  condition  as  submitted  by  tne  Director,  barring 
the  rejection  only  of  such  siide  or  slides  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Manager 
is  not  presentable  to  a  mixed  audience.  We  request  our  Board  of  Managers  to  for- 
mulate such  plans  for  awarding  three  prizes  for  first,  second  and  third  best  general 
set  of  slides,  decisions  to  be  reached  by  mail.  Each  Director  votes  in  behalf  of  its 
societv,  in  the  Interchange,  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1898  and  '99. 

"We  hereby  consent  to  abide  by  any  plan  for  the  decision  of  awards  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  may  select. 

"Submitted  by  W.  A.  Morse,  Chicago,  in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Photographers." 

The  text  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  V.  asked  to  be  suspended  is  as 
follows : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  meet  annually  to  determine 
what  portion  of  the  slides  contributed  by  each  society  shall  be  sent  on  circuit.  If 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  submitted  by  any  one  society  be  thought  unworthy 
of  exhibition,  the  whole  number  submitted  shall  be  returned  to  the  society  sending 
them,  and  the  society  shall  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  the  Interchange  for 
the  year." 
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On  the  date  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held,  twelve  clubs  had 
signified  their  assent  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  as  follows :  Chicago  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers,  Toronto  Camera  Club,  St.  Catherine's  Camera  Club, 
Ottawa  Camera  Club,  Minneapolis  Camera  Club,  Rockford  Camera  Club,  Buffalo 
Camera  Club,  California  Camera  Club,  Brooklyn  Institute  Department  of  Photog- 
raphy, New  Britain  Camera  Club,  Albany  Camera  Club,  and  Colorado  Camera 
Club  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting  the  St.  Louis  Photographic  Society  and  the  Montreal 
Camera  Club  sent  their  assents,  making  a  total  of  fourteen  clubs  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  change.  Other  clubs  heard  from  were  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club,  which 
stated  that  while  they  thought  the  present  system  might  be  improved  upon  by 
some  changes,  still  they  were  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  and  adopt  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  its  entirety ;  the  Lancaster  Camera  Club  voted  to  lay  the  matter  on  the 
table;  the  Newark  Camera  Club  also  took  similar  action.  The  Orange  Camera 
Club  took  no  action,  preferring  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  regarded  the  resolution  as  being  very 
crudely  drawn  up,  the  Board  of  Directors  deciding  that  when  it  was  properly  drawn 
up  and  signed  the  society  would  be  ready  to  vote  on  it.  No  action  was  taken. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  present  were  F.  C.  Beach,  George  Tim- 
mins,  of  Syracuse,  and  John  S.  Paterson,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cheney,  ot 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  W.H.  Kaue,  of  Philadelphia,  were  unable  to  attend.  After 
some  discussion  over  the  various  points  laised  the  following  votes,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously: 

"Voted  that  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  V.  of  the  rules  be  suspended  for  the 
scabon  of  1898-99  so  far  as  it  applies  to  clubs  and  societies  now  in  the  Interchange. 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  season  of  1898-99  each  club  or  society  now  in  the  Inter- 
change may  contribute  a  set  of  fifty  slides,  no  more  or  no  less.  Such  set  having 
been  carefully  selected  by  the  respective  club  committees  and  properly  listed  and 
numbered,  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  descriptive  notes,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  placed  on  circuit  for  exhibition. 

"Resolved,  That  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  V.  shall  remain  in  force  in  case 
other  clubs  or  societies  desire  to  apply  for  membership. 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  more  general  interest  in  the 
several  sets  of  slides,  a  system  of  reports  be  made  to  the  General  Manager  by  the 
respective  Lantern  Slide  Directors  of  the  numbers  of  those  slides  deemed  worthy 
of  special  notice,  the  General  Manager  to  keep  a  record  of  such  reports  and  submit 
a  general  report  at  each  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  record  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  work  produced." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

You  are  requested  to  send  to  the  General  Manager,  addressed  F.  C.  Beach,  361 

Broadway,  N.  Y.,  a  set  of  fifty  slides,  properly  labeled  according,  to  the  rules, 

expressage  prepaid,  on  or  before  November  15  next,  and  exercise  care  in  their 

arrangement  and  selection  so  that  too  many  slides  illustrating  one  subject  shall  not 

come  together.     All  are  urged  to  exclude  uninteresting  subjects.     Trusting  that 

the  new  plan  may  meet  with  the  favor  of  all  the  clubs,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  C.  Beach, 

General  Manager. 
New  York,  June  23,  1898. 
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Catalogue. —From  N.  Watry,  of  99  East  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  comes  a 
catalogue  and  price  list  of  everything  that  the  amateur  protographer  can  possibly 
want,  and  many  things  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  think  he  wanted  till  he  saw 
them,  but  which  for  all  that  he  would  find  useful.  It  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
and  is  well  worth  havfng. 

The  Ideal  Film  Holders.— Those  of  our  readers  who  employ  roll  holders  and 
are  troubled  with  curling  61ms  during  devleopment  need  be  troubled  no  longer,  as 
Andrew  J.  Lloyd  Co.  has  put  on  the  market  the  very  thing  they  want.  It  is  a 
thin  but  stiff  enough  sheet  of  aluminum,  strongly  japanned,  turned  down  along  the 
longer  edges,  and  with  two  large  rectangular  openings  through  which  the  progress 
of  development  may  be  watched.  It  is  only  necessary  to  slip  the  cut  films  into  the 
grooves  made  by  the  folded  over  edges  to  make  their  handling  during  develop- 
ment, fixing,  washing  and  drying  as  easy  as  if  they  were  glass  plates.  Although 
they  are  of  aluminum  and  very  well  made,  they  are  so  inexpensive  that  even  those 
who  develop  considerable  numbers  of  films  at  once  may  have  a  holder  for  each, 
and  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  slip  one  into  each  holder  and  leave  it  there  through- 
out all  the  operations  till  it  is  dry  can  be  fully  realized  only  by  those  who  have 
developed  without  them. 

The  Al- Vista  Panoramic  Camera. — Those  who  want  a  really  interesting  nov- 
elty should  send  to  the  Multiscope  and  Film  Co.  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  for  a  copy  of 
their  catalogue  of  cameras  and  photographic  material.  The  '*A1- Vista*'  is  worthy 
of  special  attention,  as,  while  it  makes  pictures  4x12,  it  measures  only  5x5^x10^ 
inches,  weighs  only  2^  pounds,  and  cost  complete  with  special  double  lens  only 
$25,  or  with  extra  rapid  lens  $30.  The  pictures  are  not  only  a  novelty  in  size,  but, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  half-tone  illustrations  in  the  catalogue,  of  perfect  tech- 
nique. 

The  catalogue  includes  films,  paper,  printing  frames,  etc.,  of  the  Al-Vista  size 
and  at  prices  that  seem  even  less  than  reasonable. 

Photo  Era,  ^^j/^/f,  Mass,^  7 he  New  England  Photo  Era  Publishing  Co. — 
This  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor  for  which  in  every  one 
of  its  details  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  Its  cover  is  artistic,  its  paper  of  the  very 
best,  its  printing  perfect,  and  its  illustrations  very  much  above  the  average  of  half- 
tone work,  and  what  perhaps  pleases  us  better  than  all  these  it  is  entirely  free 
from  the  silly  slangy  style,  supposed  to  be  "breezy,"  but  which  is  simply  vulgar, 
that  too  frequently  degrades  some  of  our  contemporaries. 

If  we  may  take  the  timely  and  excellent  initial  article  by  Wilfred  French  as  its 
keynote,  we  are  safe  in  predicting  for  the  Photo  Era  a  large  measure  of  success, 
and  have  pleasure  in  giving  it  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  department  of  photogra- 
phy of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  highly  creditable  to  the  exhi- 
bition committee  and  all  concerned  in  getting  it  up.  The  cover  is  artistic  and  in 
excellent  taste,  the  printing  perfect,  and  the  illustrations  well  selected  and  well 
engraved.  The  catalogue  shows  that  there  were  406  exhibits  b;^  56  exhibitors,  and 
it  of  course  includes  the  usual  class  of  advertisements,  but  we  must  congratulate 
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the  committee  in  not  having  followed  the  now  too  common  but  most  objectionable 
method  of  mixing  them  up  with  the  list  of  exhibits,  but  relegating  them  to  their 
proper  place,  the  end. 

Photographic  Encyclopedia  is  a  rather  too  ambitious  title  for  a  little  book  of 
thirty-nine  pages,  even  although  in  agate.  As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  the 
information  conveyed  we  open  at  random,  glance  at  the  last  item  of  the  page  and 
find  "Albumen  Paper — Paper  coated  with  albumen  and  sensitized  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver" — hardly  enough  to  be  of  much  use.  It  may,  however,  answer 
its  real  purpose  as  a  means  of  advertising  the  Northwestern  Camera  Co.  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

The  Australian  Photographic  Journal  Annual,  Sydney^  Harrington  &^  Co, 
— This  is  the  first  year  book  of  our  friends  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  very  good 
beginning  indeed.  It  leads  off  with  some  two  dozen  contributed  articles,  mostly  by- 
well  known  men  from  almost  all  over  the  world.  These  are  followed  by  a  most  use- 
ful collection  of  well  selected  formulae  under  the  caption* 'Reference  Book  and  Lab- 
oratory Companion,"  a  tourist's  guide  including  over  fifty  pages  of  well  engraved 
maps,  some  useful  tables  and  a  list  of  societies,  etc. 

The  weak  point  of  the  new  annual  is  the  illustrations.  They  are  numerous 
enough  and  of  well  selected  subjects,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tend  to  the  gray 
and  the  flat — probably  more  the  fault  of  the  printer  and  the  paper  than  the  blocks, 
and  quite  excusable  under  the  circumstances. 

He  will  be  a  wise  photographer,  wiser  indeed  than  any  one  we  have  ever  met, 
who  will  not  from  this  book  learn  much  that  he  will  be  the  better  for  knowing,  and 
which  will  be  to  him  worth  more  than  ten  times  its  price. 

Platinotype,  Its  Preparation  and  Manipulation,  By  Capt  Abneyand  Lionel 
Clarke  New  York,  The  Scovill  and  Adams  Co. — Platinotype  has  had  a  long,  hard 
struggle,  but  now  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  top.  It  has  only  one  rival,  car- 
bon or  pigment  printing,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  be  found  employed 
side  by  side  when  all  other  printing  methods  are  forgotten.  No  greater  compli- 
ment can  be  paid  to  American  photographers  than  to  say  that  this  is  the  second 
American  edition  of  what  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  platinotype  that 
has  appeared,  beginning  as  it  does  with  the  experiments  of  Herschel  in  1832  and 
ending  with  the  printing  out  process  of  Pizzighelli  and  the  cold  bath  method  of  the 
Platinotype  Company,  and  with  a  fullness  and  simplicity  that  will  enable  anyone 
to  prepare  the  paper  and  produce  the  most  perfect  results. 

Platinotype  is  one  of  the  two  printing  methods  of  the  future,  and  every  photog- 
rapher who  wants  to  keep  in  the  front  should  carefully  study  this  book.  The 
photographer  who  aims  at  being  up-to-date  should  not  wait  till  he  is  forced  to  adopt 
platinotype,  but  should,  by  the  help  of  the  book,  master  it  now  and  lead  his  cus- 
tomers up  to  an  appreciation  of  it. 

The  Process  Year  Book  for  1898.  London^  Penrose  &*  Co,,  American  Agent  (7. 
Uennertt  New  York, — The  importance  of  process  work  in  all  its  branches  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  certainly  not  less  important  is  anything  that  shall  fully  and 
faithfully  show  its  progress  and  encourage  and  instruct  those  on  whom  that  prog- 
ress depends.  This  i^  pre-eminently  the  mission  of  the  Process  Year  Book,  and 
no  one  can  go  through  it  from  cover  to  cover  without  being  abundantly  satisfied 
that  it  is  thoroughly  successful.  It  teaches  both  by  precept  and  example — by  a 
series  of  valuable  artides  written  by  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  tub- 
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jects,  and  by  about  one  hundred  process  prints  by  almost  every  practical  method, 
engraved  by  almost  all  the  most  noted  engravers.  The  quality  of  the  engiavings 
almost  without  exception  is  a  revelation,  showing  as  it  does  that  half-tone  work 
has  indeed  reached  a  very  high  standard. 

Three-color  work,  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  examples,  is  still  weak, 
although,  considering  the  inherent  difficulties,  it  is  perhaps  progressing  as  fast  as 
•could  be  expected,  and  we  must  wait  a  little  longer  before  anything  really  satis- 
factory appears. 

The  Process  Year  Book  in  addition  to  its  valuable  articles  and  instructive  illus- 
trations includes  a  series  of  tables  and  other  matter  especially  interesting  to  the 
process  engraver,  making  it  altogether  a  book  that,  if  he  means  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  he  cannot  do  without. 

The  Photo  Lustra  Co.  send  a  specimen  of  the  work  done  with  the  colors,  which 
are^apparently  the  raison  d'etre  of  its  existence.  The  photo-lustra  colors  are 
in  liquid  form,  something  in  the  now  famous  chassagne  style,  and  are  said  to  be 
so  simple  in  their  application  that  the  average  amateur  may  with  ease  convert  his 
monochrome  prints  into  beautifully  colored  work.  Judging  from  the  specimen,  we 
liave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  owners  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  family  of 
small  cameras  may  with  photo-lustra  give  a  charm  to  their  snap  shot  work  that  it 
could  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  Redfield  Backing. — There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of 
backing  plates.  We  have  again  and  again  said  that  no  one  who  would  expose,  even 
on  any  ordinary  landscape,  side  by  side  a  backed  and  an  unbacked  plate  would 
ever  again  use  one  without  backing.  Objection  has  been  taken  because  makers, 
in  this  country  at  least,  do  not  send  out  backed  plates,  and  because  backing  is 
troublesome  to  make  and  messy  in  its  application.  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  latter  is 
concerned  it  is  a  delusion,  as  a  dozen  plates  may  be  backed  in  less  than  as  many 
minutes,  and  that  without  soiling  the  fingers,  and  Pancoast&  Hand,  of  1213  Filbert 
Street,  Philadelphia,  have,  by  putting  on  the  market  the  Redtield  backing,  saved 
the  trouble  of  making  it. 

We  have  not  for  thirty  years  exposed  an  unbacked  plate  where  we  wanted  a 
^ood  picture,  and  have  tried  many  different  kinds  of  backing,  but  never  one  that 
we  thought  better,  and  very  few  that  were  as  good  as  the  Redfield.  It  is  a  jet  black 
liquid,  as  thick  as  thick  cream,  and  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or,  as  we  like  bet- 
ter, by  pouring  a  few  drops  in  the  center  of  the  plate  and  smearing  it  over  with  a 
bit  of  sponge.  It  dries  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  does  not  rub  off,  and  is 
easily  removed  by  a  damp  rag  or  sponge  before  development 

The  Redfield  is  an  ideal  backing,  needing  only  to  be  tried  to  be  adopted,  and  if 
the  makers  could  be  persuaded  to  put  it  up  in  collapsible  tubes  instead  of  bottles, 
wejventure  to  say  that  in  a  very  short  time  no  photographer  would  think  he  could 
do  without  it. 

The  Gregg  Lens. — From  W.  T.  Gregg,  of  Fulton  street.  New  York,  comes  a 
booklet  containing  some  strong  statements  and  appreciative  testimony  regarding 
the  Gregg  lens,  a  wide  angle  rectilinear  with  **only  four  reflecting  surfaces  and  no 
clement,**  and  so  presumably  with  its  front  and  back  each  a  single  element,  and, 
according  to  the  booklet,  so  advantageons  is  this  arrangement,  combined  with  the 
thinness  of  the  glass,  that  "with  any  given  size  of  diaphragm  the  lens  is  25  per 
cent  faster  than  any  other  made."     How  far  the  claims  may  be  sustained  we 
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cannot  of  course  say  till  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  test  of 
practical  work,  which  we  shall  gladly  do  and  then  tell  our  readers  all  about  it. 

Hammer's  Little  Book. — This  is  the  third  edition  of  what  is  really  a  muUum 
in  parvooi  just  such  information  as  a  photographer  is  always  seeking. 

Primarily  it  is  intended  to  tell  all  about  the  excellent  plates  made  by  the  Ham- 
mer Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  whieh  we  shall  have  something  to  say  by  and  by,  when  we 
have  had  time  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  practical  work,  but  it  also  gives  much  use- 
ful informatidn  and  many  valuable  hints  equally  applicable  to  the  making  of  iirst- 
class  negatives  on  plates  by  all  makers.  No  photographer  should  be  without  a  copy. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  one. 

Button  Pins. — The  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  send  samples  of 
their  finished  buttons  and  button  pins,  and  the  separate  parts  of  which  they  are 
made,  accompanied  by  a  circular  which  tells  all  about  how  the  amateur  may  turn  his 
photography  to  account  in  making  for  his  fiiends  the  most  desirable  of  all  present? 
— portraits  of  themselves  set  in  a  mdst  attractive  form  and  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost — and  how  professionals  may  spend  a  month  at  the  seaside  or  summer  resort 
not  only  free  of  cost,  but  return  at  the  end  of  it  with  full  pockets. 

We  are  so  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Whitehead  &  Hoag's  but- 
ton system  that  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  on  another  page.  Meantime 
those  who  want  to  know  more  about  it  should  send  for  circulars. 

Photographers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  profitable  nature  of  the  button  busi- 
ness from  the  fact  that  a  complete  set  of  parts,  including  their  own  advertisement  to 
go  on  the  back,  cost  in  small  quantities  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  hundred  and  in 
large  quantities  only  half  that  sum. 

Carbon  Photox  Paper. — We  have  to  thank  the  National  Photo-Paper  and 
Ckemictl  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  supply  of  this  recently  introduced  and  in 
every  respect  satisfactory  printing  paper,  which  we  have  put  to  the  test  of  a  good 
deal  of  practical  work  with  negatives  of  very  opposite  qualities  and  for  which  we 
have  nothing  but  praise.  ■SUSSS 

It  is  a  developing  paper  of  such  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  to  require,  under  a 
negative  of  average  density,  an  exposure  of  about  two  seconds  at  three  feet  from 
a  window  facing  the  north.  Very  good  prints  may  be  g6t  within  considerable  lati- 
tude, but  for  the  finest  velvety  black,  and  it  is  indeed  fine,  the  exposure  should  be 
tolerably  exact,  and  the  difference  between  what  we  have  called  '*good"  and  what 
may  be  got  by  just  the  right  exposure  is  so  great  that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  ascertaining  it  by  the  exposure  of  a  few  strips  of  the  paper. 

For  the  best  results  it  seems  essential  that  the  developer  should  be  strong — the 
makers  recommend  eight  grains  amidol  and  eighty  grains  sodium  sulphite  (crys- 
tals) to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  about  half  a  minim  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bromide^the  chemicals  pure,  and  the  solution  fresh.  The 
bromide  seems  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  and  should  be  carefully  adjusted, 
even  a  slight  excess  giving  to  the  black  a  greenish  tinge,  but  when  once  the  right 
quantity  has  been  found  and  the  proper  exposure  ascertained,  exposures  may  be 
made  by  the  dozen  in  perfect  confidence  that  every  one  will  be  a  success. 

1  he  photox  paper  is  in  both  enameled  and  matt  surfaces.  Our  work  has'^been 
on  what  is  labeled  ''Porcelain  Finish,"  and  it  is  well  named,  as  while  the  blacks 
are  such  as  can  only  be  got  from  the  best  grape-vine  carbon  and  the  whites  of  per- 
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feet  purity,  the  non-glossy  surface  is  sufficiently  fine  to  reproduce  the  most  delicate' 
details  of  the  negative. 

Developing  papers  are  already  largely  employed  and  are  likely  in  the  near 
future  to  be  more  so,  and  we  have  seen  enough  of  '*  Carbon  Photox"  to  say  with 
confidence  that  it  will  hold  its  own  with  the  best  of  them. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


Impressions  Versus   Facts. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  understand  that  the  following  is  not  written  in  a  fault-find- 
ing spirit,  but  in  the  desire  for  information,  as  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from 
"Our  Portfolio."  Indeed  it  is  to  it  and  the  search  and  study  to  which  it  has  led 
me,  that  I  am  indebted  for  what  I  know  of  the  difference  betewen  a  mere  photograph 
and  a  picture,  and  for  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  pleasure  in  my  photography  than. 
I  ever  had  before. 

But  there  are  certain  things  in  it  that  puzzle  me.  To  one  correspondent  you 
say  ''Nature  is  not  art  and  is  rarely  artistic;  nor  has  the  mere  reproduction  of 
nature  any  claim  to  be  a  picture ;  indeed  the  more  accurate  the  reproduction  the 
farther  it  is  from  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  artist"  ;  while  to  another  you  con- 
clude a  pretty  strong  condemnation  of  his  prints  by  '*and  still  worse  is  their  want 
of  truth."  Sky  and  water  especially  are  so  untrue  to  nature  as  to  have  spoiled  the- 
effect  of  even  otherwise  perfect  pictures." 

*  What  puzzles  me  is  this^if  the  reproduction  of  nature  is  not  art,  why  is  it  nec- 
essary that  a  picture  should  be  true  to  nature? 

Then  again,  you  are  down  on  "white  paper  skies,"  and  I  suppose  justly,  but 
what  am  I  to  do?  I  have  carefully  read  what  you  said  about  clouds  in  the  May 
number,  but  I,  and  probably  thousands  of  others,  have  little  opportunity  of  making 
cloud  negatives,  even  if  printing  in  were  as  easy  as  ygu  say,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  wait  till  those  chances  occur.  I  notice  that  you  have  several  times  given  an 
alternative  suggestion,  such  as  after  recommending  the  printing  in  of  clouds,  say- 
ing, "Or  at  least  tone  down  the  sky  to  something  like  truth,"  but  although  I  have 
looked  over  all  the  photographic  literature  available  I  cannot  find  anything  about 
"toning  down." 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  help  me  to  reconcile  the  apparently  antagonistic  state- 
ments regarding  truth,  and  tell  me  how  to  "tone  down"  to  it,  I  am 

Yours,  etc., 

Sam  Small. 

[The  apparent  antagonism  will  disappear  if  our  correspondent  will  realize  the 
fact  that  an  artist  does  not  or  should  not  attempt  to  represent  nature  as  it  is,  but  as 
it  seems  to  be — not  nature  itself,  but  the  impression  that  it  makes  on  the  eye  or  con- 
veys to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  A  photograph  of  a  carriage  passing  along  the 
street  in  which  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  can  be  counted  is  an  exact  reproduction 
but  it  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  motion,  and  a  distant  mountain  may  be  correctly 
represented  as  simply  a  rising  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  be  altogether  unlike 
the  impression  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  scene.    Again,  when  a  lens  of  short 
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focus  is  employed,  a  lens  not  longer,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  shorter  than  the  base 
line  of  the  view,  and  the  entrance  to  a  village  is  photographed  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  a  triangle  is  formed,  its  base  a  line  from  left  to  right  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground  and  its  two  sides  joining  at  the  receding  point,  at  a  distance  seem- 
ingly not  greater  than  the  length  of  the  base.  This  is  correct  reproduction,  as  the 
lens  cannot  make  a  mistake,  but  it  does  not  convey  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of 
the  locality.  It  is  a  record  jof  a  fact,  but  not  a  representation  of  an  impression,  and 
therefore  not  true. 

By  '*  toning  down"  sky  or  water,  where  they  are  represented  by  white  paper,  is 
meant  the  exposing  of  such  parts  of  the  print  to  light  till  their  luminosity  is  reduced 
to  something  like  that  of  nature.  How  much  darker  a  blue  or  gray  sky  is  than  white 
paper  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  it  with  a  white  cloud,  and  to  make  it 
"'true*',  is  simply  to  tone  it  down  to  the  natural  appearance.  This  is  most  easily 
done  by  returning  the  print  to  the  printing  frame  after  removal  of  the  negative. 
Cover  the  face  of  the  frame,  which  of  course  must  be  fitted  with  glass,  with  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  and  go  out  into  the  sunlight.  Holding  the  frame  in  the  left 
hand,  take  the  cardboard  in  the  right  and  draw  it  slowly  down,  uncovering  the  sky 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  landscape,  and  then  as  slowly  push  it  up,  continu- 
ing those  up  and  down  motions  till  the  desired  tone  or  tint  is  reached  plus  as  much 
more  as  will  be  removed  in  the  after  operations. 

Toning  down  water  or  objectionable  high  lights  is  done  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  card,  which  is  used  as  a  pencil. — Eds.] 


Acetylene. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  your  issue  of  May  you  give  a  description  of  a  home  made  acety- 
lene gas  generation.  From  this  description  acetylene  would  appear  quite  a  fascinat- 
ing g£^s  to  experiment  with,  but  there  are  certain  dangers  attending  its  use  which 
are  not  brought  out,  and  which  I  think  should  be  stated.  While  acetylene  is  a  power- 
ful and  easily  generated  illuminant,  yet  the  chance  of  explosion  in  handling  it  is 
so  great  that  if  every  one  understood  its  nature  few,  I  think,  would  care  to  generate 
it  in  a  home  made  machine. 

Acetylene  is  a  hydro-carbon  of  a  specific  gravity  of  .97,  being  only  .09  lighter 
than  air.  This  means  that  it  will  mix  readily  with  air  when  it  is  allowed  to  escape, 
as  it  is  not  enough  lighter  to  rise  very  rapidly.  It  is  explosive  when  mixed  with 
air  in  any  proportion  between  the  limits  of  3  and  82  per  cent,  and  its  energy  of 
explosion  is  much  greater  than  for  most  gases.  (Coal  gas  is  explosive  when  mixcid 
with  air  between  the  limits  of  8  and  62  per  cent. ) 

It  ignites  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  coal  gas  (900  degrees  Fahr,  again^ 
^,100  degrees). 

When  produced  from  impure  carbide  it  is  liable  to  ba  mixed  with  gases  that 
will  ignite  spontaneously  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Generators  of  the  type  described  are  dangerous  tor  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  gas  when  first  formed  is  mixed  with  air,  and  this  mixture  is  very  likely 
to  be  explosive. 

2.  Chemical  action  continues  in  the  carbide  after  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  water,  as 
some  water  is  sure  to  cling  to  it.  Enough  gas  might  thus  be  generated  to  lift  the 
receiver  out  of  water  and  cause  an  escape  of  the  gas.  This  gas  mixing  with  the 
air  of  the  room  might  form  a  compound  that  would  explode  when  a  light  is  brought 
in  contact  with  it. 
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For  the  same  reason  any  leak  in  the  receiver  might  be  a  source  of  danger. 

The  calcium  carbide,  while  perfectly  hatmless  when  kept  dry,  is  of  course  liable 
to  generate  acetylene  when  kept  in  a  damp  place,  and  thus  may  be  a  source  of 
danger. 

Many  insurance  organizations  require  that  both  generators  and  carbide  be  kept 
outside  of  insured  buildings,  so  that  those  intending  to  make  the  gas  should 
look  carefully  over  their  insurance  policies  first. 

Trusting  that  this  information  may  be  of  value  to  some  of  your  readers.  J 
remain,  Yours  truly,  Gorham  Dana. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


L I  be  following:  digest  ofSp^tentt  is  furnished  by  Davis  ft  Da  vrs,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to)Alezander  A;/Dayi8),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  hsd.} 


J.  J.  Chase,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Magazine  Camera. — No.  604,204. 
Comprising  a  box  having  a  transverse  shaft  therein  at  its  rear  end,  by  the'^rota- 
tion  of  which  the  plate  holders  are  removed  from  the  magazine  after  exposure  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  camera. 

H.  B.  Carlton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Finder.— No.  605,245. 

This  device  is  of  the  usual  form,  except  that  the  glass  covering  the  mirror  is 

made  concave  on  its  upper  surface  and  a  small  ball  placed  in  said  concavity.    The 

center  of  the  concavity  is  marked  by  crossed  lines.  By  this  means  the  camera  may 

be  readily  held  in  a  level  position. 

Wm.  H.  Lkigh,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Print  Washer. — No.  605,229. 
Consists  of  a  rockably-mounted  tray  provided  with  a  perforated  false  bottom 
and  perforated  partitions,  and  means  for  discharging  the  washing  fluid  when  the 
tray  is  rocked. 

F.  A.  Brownbll,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

No.  604,455. 
Consists  of  the  back  having  the  slotted  strip  at  one  end,  a  plate- container  open 
at  the  front  and  hinged  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  back  and  having  ways  for  the 
slide  and  the  bacx-cover  flap  hinged  to  the  rear  side  of  the  outer  free  end  of  the 
container  and  adapted  to  fold  beneath. it,  and  the  side  or  shutter. 

Max  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Photo-Copying  Apparatus. — No.  604,990. 

This  invention  comprises  a  base,  a  frame  journaled  on  said  base  in  spring  sup- 

ported  boxes,  means  carried  by  the  base  to  tilt  the  frame,  a  cameraj  stand  carried 

by  the  frame,  and  an  adjustable  object  support  also  carried  by  the  support.    It  is 

adapted  to  support  the  camera  and  object  free  from  vibration. 

G.  Sblle,  Brandenburg,  Germany. 
Plate  Holder  for  Three  Color  Process.  ^No.  604,268. 
Comprises  a  frame  mounted  to  slide  across  the  back  of  the  camera  and  compris- 
ing three  compartments,  in  each  of  which  a  plate  is  held.     A  color-screen  or  light- 
filter  is  provided  for  each  compartment. 
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G.  N.  Selle,  Brandenburg,  Germany. 
Photographs  in  Natural  Colors. — No.  604,269. 
The  process  for  the  production  of  natural-colored  photographs  from  three  nega- 
tives, taken  with  interposition  respectively  of  three  differently-colored  light-filters, 
consisting  in  forming  three  plates  by  spreading  upon  a  firm  support  an  excessively 
thin  adhering  coating  of  collodion  and  upon  the  latter  an  adhering  coating  of  color- 
less chromated  gelatin  emulsion,  exposing  the  plates  so  formed  respectively  behind 
the  negatives  with  the  gelatin  coating  in  contact  with  the  negative,  immersing  each 
plate  in  cold  water  containing  a  dye  or  solution  complementary  to  the  color  of  the 
light-filter  used  for  the  corresponding  negative,  subsequently  detaching  the  collo- 
dion films  with  the  gelatin  films  thereon  from  the  supports  and  superposing  said 
detached  films. 

Trade  Marks. 

Western  Camera  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 
No.  31,698. — Photographic  Cameras.     Filed  Feb.  26,  i8q8. 
Essential  Feature — The  word  ''Cyclone."     Used  since  Feb.  i,  1897. 

George  P.  Parton,  Scranton,  Pa. 
No.   31,684. — Combustible  Powers  for  Flash-Lights.     Filed  March  25, 1898. 
Essential  Feature— The  word  '*actino."    Used  since  January,  1897. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Commniiications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tw^a  Centre^  N.  K,  but  duriner  August 
and  September  to  Foint  O*  Woods^  N,  F.] 


Nellie. — The  glycerine  bath  is  intended  to  secute  flexibility  in  the  dried  films; 
Carbutt  recommends  a  strength  of  i  in|25.  It  will  keep  indefinitely  and  may  be  used 
over  and  over.  The  films  should  not  be  washed  after  removal  from  the  glycerine 
solution. 

George  Hopkins. — How  can  we  tell  whether  your  focusing  scale  is  correct,  and 
why  not  test  it  for  yourself?  We  should  never  think  of  starting  on  such  a  tour  as 
you  propose  with  a  new  camera  without  very  carefully  examining  all  its  movements* 

H.  S.  Marshall. — You  probably  laid  on  the  backing  too  thick  and  added  too 
much  glycerine.  Make  the  solution  of  dextrine  about  as  thick  as  icream,  add  suffi- 
cient burnt  sienna  to  make  it  a  dark  reddish  brown,  add  three  or  four  drops  of  gly- 
cerine to  the  ounce,  and  smear  it  over  the  plate  with  a  sponge;  not  thick  like  paint, 
but  just  to  dull  the  surface  and  prevent  reflection. 

Will  Burton. — For  pictorial  purposes  the  most  important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its 
focal  length,  and  if  by  a  good  maker  that  is  really  the  only  feature  you  need  to  care 
ab  ut.  For  your  Byixtyi  plate  it  must  not  be  less  than  thirteen,  and  sixteen 
inches  would  be  better. 

A.  A.  Mathews. — We  cannot  reply  as  you  would  like  in  this  column,  but  if  you 
state  your  questions  a  little  more  clearly  and  send  us  a  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope, we  shall  reply  privately.  Please  notice  that  our  address  during  August 
and  September  will  be,  as  usual,  Point  O'  Woods,  N.  Y. 
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Alics  Preston. — The  solution  you  saw  employed  so  successfully  and  the  for- 
mula for  which  the  photographer  wants  to  sell  you  is  doubtless  the  detergent  intro- 
ducod  by  the  late  Carey  Lea  long  long  ag^.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate in  twenty  ounces  of  water  and  then  add  gradually,  stirring  the  while,  an 
ounce — by  measure — of  sulphuric  acid.  For  cleaning  dishes,  plates,  bottles,  etc., 
nothing  can  be  better,  but  don't  let  it  touch  hands  or  dress. 

Helen  Rayner. — Yes.  For  ordinary  landscape  work  with  time  exposures  the 
single  lens  you  mention,  costing  $5.50,  if  good  of  its  kind,  will  in  every  respect  be 
as  suitable  as  the  double  costing  $38. 

Beaumont  Apple. — The  fault  of  your  lens,  as  of  nearly  all  lenses  that  are  got 
ready  fitted  into  such  cameras,  is  that  it  is  of  much  too  short  focal  length.  It  is 
probably  not  much  longer  than  the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  instead  of,  for  your 
purpose,  nearly  or  altogether  twice  that  length.  Decide  on  the  size  of  plate  you 
mean  to  work,  and  get  a  lens  of  the  rectilinear  type,  by  a  good  maker,  of  at  least  once 
and  a  half,  but  much  better  twice,  that  length.  The  style  of  camera  is  simply  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  it  must  have  a  draw  of  at  least  two  inches  longer  than  the  focus 
of  the  lens.  The  shutter  may  be  a  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Gundlach,  Prosch,  or  Thom- 
ton-Picard — any  of  them  will  work  quick  enough  for  your  purpose. 

Chas.  F.  Hageman. — "The  Amateur  Photographer's  Hand  Book,"  by  Anthony 
Hope,  to  be  had  of  our  publishers,  will  answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  anything 
yet  published. 

E.  W.  Fessenden. — Only  hypo,  gold  and  water  are  required.  A  grain  of  gold 
will^tone  from  twenty  to  thirty  4x5  prints,  depending  00  the  depth  of  printing  and 
the  extent  to  which  toning  is  carried.  The  bath  will  keep  indefinitely. 

C.  H.  Hain. — The  extract  from  the  "Round  Table"  .is  a  piece  of  nonsense. 
**  Spirits  of  niter"  is  spirits  of  nitric  ether,  generally  called  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 
** Saltpetre"  is  potassium  nitrate,  but  neither  would  have  the  effect  mentioned  in 
the  extract. 

Fred  Felix.— '*  Our  Portfolio"  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribeis,  and  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  we  must  confine  our  criticism  to  their  own  work. 

W.  J.  Wood. — The  combined  bath  as  described  was  correctly  made  up.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  neutralize  it.  The  prints  shouldbe  put  into  the  bath  without  pre- 
vious washing.  The  length  of  time  required  for  toning  depends  on  the  density  of 
the  negative,  depth  of  printing,  temperature,  quantity  of  gold  still  in  the  bath  and 
other  causes.     We  should  say  roughly  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

J.  H.  Tarbell. — You  art  leaving  the  prints  tto  long  in  the  toning  bath  and 
thereby  inducing  the  bleaching  complained  of.  A  little  experience  should  show 
you  just  how  far  the  action  will  continue  after  removal  to  plain  water  and  enable 
you  to  remove  them  in  time.  Thin  prints  from  weak  negatives  cannot  be  toned 
beyond  a  purplish  brown.  A  little  common  salt  in  the  first  washing  water  will 
stop  the  action. 

George  Gilchrist.— See  answer  to  H.  S.  Marshall,    ^he  following  will  make  a 

good  backing  if  you  will  make  it,  but  it  will  probably^be  both  better  and  cheaper  to 

use  the  Redfield  noticed  in  ''Our  Table"  : 

Dextrin 2  ounces 

Burnt  sienna i  ounce 

Water 4  ounces 

Glycerine 20  minims 
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Index  RerUm  Photographic^^  by  Dr,  John  H.Janeway^  U.S.A.^  continued p-om  page  29by  Vol,  X. 

Borbaiik  recommends  for  lantern  slides  Canon  Beechley's  almost  forgotten 
emulsion  formula.  Transparencies  can  also  be  developed  successfully 
with  either  pyro  hydroquinone  or  eikonogen.  Capt  Pizzighilli  recom- 
mends the  following  formula  :  (a)  Dissolve  30  grammes  of  citric  acid  in 
135  C.C.  of  water  and  neutralize  with  ammonia.  Should  too  much 
ammonia  be  used  it  must  be  removed  by  heat,  then  add  26  grammes  of 
citric  acid  and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  to  make  370  cc. ;  (b) 
Solution  Of  ferrous  sulphate,  1 :3,  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
prevent  oxidation  ;  (c)  Solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  1 130.  To  develop 
take  a,  10  parts ;  b,  5  parts ;  c,  i  part.  Chloride  of  soda  is  a  powerful 
restrainer  and  should  be  used  with  caution.  Sulphate  of  iron  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  that  indicated  retards  development.  By  diluting  the 
developer  prints  that  are  sofl  and  of  less  intensity  are  obtained.  Gallic 
acid  acts  as  an  accelerator,  producing  sepia  tones ;  to  the  above  solution 
we  may  add  two  and  a  half  parts  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  gallic  acid. 
Transpariencies  in  blue. — For  this  purpose  either  glass,  free  from  scratches 
or  bubbles,  or  celluloid  sheets — ruined  negatives— -can  be  employed  after 
being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed.  These  are  to  be  coated  with 
gelatine  and  set  aside  to  "set,''  after  which  they  are  coated  with  the 
following  sensitizing  mixture :  Dissolve  ^yi  drams  of  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  in  4  ozs.  of  distilled  water,  also  5  drams  of  ferri-cyanide  of 
potash  in  4  ozs.  of  distilled  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions  and  filter  into 
a  dish  and  immerse  the  celluloid  or  plates  for.  about  five  minutes,  avoiding 
air  bubbles.  This  is  preferably  done  by  lamp  light  in  the  evening.  They 
will  be  ready  to  be  placed  under  a  negative  the  next  morning  and  exposed 
to  light.  Time  required  for  printing  is  about  double  that  for  albumen 
paper.  Then  wash,  and  a  rich  blue  print  results.  As  this  solution  will 
not  keep  very  long  after  being  made,  it  must  be  made  fresh.  The  coated 
plates  will  keep  in  the  dark  for  some  time. 

Transparent. — See  Light. 

Trays. — Dishes  used  in  the  various  photographic  operations — made  from  wood, 
glass,  india  rubber,  ebonite,  porcelain  (so-called),  agate  ironware,  etc. ;  all 
of  which  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Wooden  are  cheap, 
but  are  very  liable  to  leak  at  any  moment ;  if  coated  with  asphaltum  and 
h3rpo  is  used  in  them,  it  dissolves  the  asphaltum  and  ruins  the  bath.  Glass  is 
liable  to  break  and  is  more  expensive,  yet  is  easily  kept  clean;  india  rubber 
and  ebonite,  light  but  liable  to  crack  under  changes  of  temperature;  for 
developing  purposes  it  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  black  color  to  mark 
the  fine  changes  taking  place.  Porcelain — the  enamel  is  very  liable  to  crack; 
that  taking  place,  it  is  wonderful  the  amount  of  the  solution  employed 
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that  is  absorbed,  returning  it  again  to  another  solution  or  plain  water.  A 
good  article  of  agate  ironware  I  consider  the  best  of  all ;  inexpensive  and 
with  ordinary  care  will  last  long  and  wear  well.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  all  that  these  dishes  or  trays  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  When  the  work  is  done  see  that  they  are  thoroughly  washed  and 
placed  in  the  right  position  to  drain. 

Tripod. — ^The  three  legs  that  support  the  camera  when  set  up  take  the  picture; 
too  well  known  to  require  a  discription;  as  a  rule  they  are  entirely  too 
slender  or  flexible  for  the  camera  used.  If  the  manufacturers  would  use 
teak  for  this  purpose,  they  would  produce  a  light-weight  but  very  rigid 
tripod. 

True  Color  Value. — Renewed  attention  has  of  late  been  called  to  this  subject 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  Dr.  Stolz  in  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  paper 
on  this  subject  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  latest  publication  of  Mr. 
Fred.  £.  Ives,  viz. :  Through  the  labors  of  Vevers  the  question  of  photo- 
graphing in  natural  colors  has  of  late  been  stirred  up;  while  on  the  other 
hand  Fred.  £.  Ives  as  shown  in  No.  35  strives  to  solve  the  problem  in  a 
different  manner.  The  direct  method  of  Vevers  has  not  up  to  the  present 
time  produced  the  actual  solution  of  the  question ;  consequently  from  that 
standpoint  his  methods  must  be  considered  a  failure,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  results  promised  wilt  ever  be  obtained  by  his  process 
On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ives  has  made  a  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  at  least  for  lantern  slides,  and  here  we 
can  positively  state  that  theoretically  the  process  is  correct,  and  if  sufficient 
care  is  exercised  in  the  required  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  a 
picture  colored  true  to  nature  by  means  of  a  projecting  lantern. 

Tunostate  of  Soda.     See  Sodium. 

Turmeric. — An  East  India  plant  of  the  genus  curcuma  longa.  Root  used.  It 
is  externally  grayish  but  internally  of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  saffron  color  ; 
has  a  slightly  aromatic  smell  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste;  used  as  a  dye  and 
medicine.  It  has  been  again  and  again  recommended  for  the  production 
of  yellow  glass  screens.  It  has  not  the  least  advantage  over  aurantia  and  is 
more  troublesome  in  making  a  solution.  Turmeric  paper  is  an  unsized 
paper  stained  yellow  with  a  decoction  of  turmeric,  and  is  used  as  a  test  for 
free  alkali,  which  changes  its  color  to  brown. 

Turnbull's  Blue,   Fe'Cy**  +  x  aq. — Potassium   ferri-cyanide  added   to    a 
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ferrous  salt  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate,   consisting  of  ferrous  ferro- 
cyanide,  which  when  dry  has  a  brighter  tint  than  Prussian  blue. 

Ttpo-Photograph. — A  photo-mechanical  process  designed  by  C.  A.  Mueller, 
and  which  he  claims  is  the  only  process  which  can  be  thought  of,  by 
which  the  gravure  can  be  perfectly,  mathematically  and  correctly  replaced; 
dividing  the  half  tints  of  a  negative  or  positive  into  proper  fundamental 
grades  of  shades. 

Typewriting,  Photography  of. — It  has  been  proposed  and  experiments  are 
being  made  to  photograph  from  typewriting  and,  by  reducing  the  plates  at 
the  same  time  to  the  size  of  ordinary  pages  of  print,  to  place  the  resulting 
gelatine  plates  upon  a  printing  press.  This  being  used  instead  of  electro- 
types made  from  metal  types. 

Ultra  Rxd  Rays. — ^The  visible  rays  of  the  spectum  are  usually  laid  down  as 
varying  from  dull  red  at  one  end  to  the  violet  at  the  other,  and  beyond  the 
violet  are  "ultra  violot"rays  of  extreme  photographic  activity  upon  certain 
silver  compounds;  the  ultra  red  rays  are  supposed  to  have  no  such 
activity.  The  first  luminous  rays  that  appear  when  an  object  is  heated 
sufiiciently  to  radiate  visibly,  belong  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectum,  and  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  doubt  has  recently  been  cast  upon  the  commonly 
accepted  statements  that  the  dull  red  color  is  the  first  to  appear.  An 
electrical  experimenter  has  stated  that  a  gray  glow  is  the  first  visible  sign 
and  not  a  dull  red — 535  degrees  C.  is  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  the  gray  is  visible  at  417  degrees  with  gold  and  377  degrees 
with  iron.  Surely  photography  should  be  able  to  put  this  matter  to  a  decis- 
ive test  and  enable  results  to  be  obtained  that  might  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  not  depend  upon  personal  equations,  nature  of  ranges  of  coloi 
vision. 

Unchangeable  Paste  for  Mounting  Prints. — Water,  1,000  cc.  (34  fl.  ozs.); 
gelatine,  25  grams  {6}i  drams);  arrowroot,  125  grams  (4  ozs.);  alcohol, 
60  cc.  (2  fl.  ozs.);  phenic  acid,  12  drops. 

Under-Exposure. — Should  the  length  of  exposure  be  not  sufiiciently  prolonged 
to  impress  upon  the  sensitive  film  the  details  of  the  object,  we  have  what  is 
called  an  under-exposed  plate,  the  result  being,  when  development  is  com- 
plete, a  thin  negative  without  detail.  To  obviate  this  lack  of  exposure,  it  is 

'  well  to  dilute  a  normal  developer  with  its  own  volume  of  water^and 
develop  until  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are  well  out,  then  rinse  and  put 
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the  plate  into  a  new  bath  of  the  normal  developer,  using  a  little  more 
alkali.  Leave  in  this  bath  for  ti^enty  or  thirty  minutes  well  covered  from 
light  of  all  kinds,  and  you  will  get  out  of  the  negative  all  detail  that  it  is 
capable  of  giving.  Some  prefer  to  use  hydroquinone  until  all  detail  is  out 
and  then  obtain  density  with  pyro. 

Untonsd  Pictures,  Keeping  Qualities  of. — Stieglitz  is  of  the  opinion  that 
untoned  pictures  are  just  as  durable  as  the  toned  ones,  particularly  those 
on  gelatine  chloride  of  silver  paper.  Untoned  pictures,  however,  have  to 
be  washed  more  thoroughly.  Davonnies'  experiments  have  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  the  inferior  durability  of  the  untoned  picture.  Dr.  Wulfing- 
hoff  says  that  gold  is  chemically  less  affected  than  silver,  particularly  by  the 
various  sulphur  compounds. 

Uranium — ^.U  =  1 20;  named  afler  the  planet  Uranus.  Uranium  is  a  rare  metal, 
whose  chief  source  is  from  pitch  blende  — a  combination  of  two  oxidesi 
and  forms  classes  of  salts  of  character  similar  to  iron  in  its  relations  to 
photographic  manipulations.  By  heating  this  ore  with  nitric  acid  uranium 
nitrate  is  obtained. 

Uranium  Nitrate. — Uo*  (N03)  +  6H'0  =  504.  Prepared  as  above.  On 
evaporation  it  forms  fine  yellow  rhombic  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in 
half  their  weight  of  water,  and  deliquesces  by  absorbtion  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  action  of  light  upon  uranium  salts  is  almost  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  iron.  Uranic  salts  in  the  presence  of  certain  organic 
matter,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  are  reduced  to 
uranious  salts,  like  ferric  salts  reduced  to  ferrous  salts.  Uranic  salts  are 
greenish  yellow;  uranious  salts  emerald  green.  Nipa  de  St.  Victor  dis- 
covered the  photographic  properties  of  the  uranic  compounds. 

Uranium  Printing. — ^T.  C.  Roche  gives  the  following:  Float  good  saxe  paper 
for  two  minutes  on  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate — 500  grains  to  10  ozs.  of 
water — and  allow  it  to  dry.  When  dry  expose  to  sunlight  under  a  nega- 
tive. For  line  work  the  exposure  should  be  about  ten  minutes  for  half- 
tone pictures;  as  much  as  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes  are  necessary  according 
to  the  density  of  the  negative.  After  exposure  wash  in  two  or  ihree 
changes  of  clear  water  and  drain.  It  is  then  flowed  with  a  solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potash  (red  prussiate),  logrs.  of  the  salt  in  3  ozs.  of  water. 
This  will  immediately  develop  the  picture,  and  the  solution  should  be 
kept  on  the  proof  long  enough  to  bring  out  all  detail.    The  developing 
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Bausch  &  Lomb 

Zeiss 

Anastigmat  Lenses 

ARE  RBCOONIZED  AS  THE 

Best  Hand  Camera  Lenses 

made.     Ttiejr  bave  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  an  ideal  lens. 

GREAT  SPEED,  DEPTH  OF  FOCUS,  COVERINQ  POWER,  and 
BNTIRE    FREEDOM   FROM    ASTIGMATISM. 

The  mountings  are  extremely  compact  and  the  lens  systems  are 
sufficiently  separated  to  permit  the  fitting  of  the  Iris  Diaphragm  or 
Unicum  Shutter  between  them. 

THESB    LBN8B8    ARB    SUPPLIBD,    IF    DBSIRBD,    BY    ALL    MAKBRB    OF    HAND 
CAHBRAS,    OR    BY    THB 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

528  N.  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SALE    AND     BXCHANQE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  wmch  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  change 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 


For  Sale — A  bargain.  A  pair  of 
stereo,  lenses  by  Gundlach  fitted  with 
Prosch  stereo,  shutter.  The  combina- 
tion equivalent  focus  6^  in.,  front  lens 
13^  in.,  back  lens  10  in.,  with  mounts, 
flanges,  etc.,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
separately,  all  in  perfect  order;  shutter 
has  revolving  diaphragms  on  the  U.  S. 
system  of  marking.  Cost  $60,  will  be  sold 
for  $25.  May  be  had  on  trial  for  ten  days 
by  depositing  the  cash  with  the  editor, 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

For  Sate — A  matched  pair  of  No.  5 
Morrison  wide  angle  lens,  with  stereo- 
scopic shutter:- have  been  in  use  a  couple 
of  years*  but  are  still  as  good  as  new ; 
equivalent  focus,  tJA  inches;  will  sell 
cheap.  Address  J.  P.  Coughlin,  Albany, 
N.  Y\ 

Fbr  Sale — An  **  Irving  View  "  Camera 
made  by  American  Optical  Co. ,  size  5x8, 
six  holders  for  cut  films,  and  four  hold- 
ers for  glass  plates.  Tripod,  extra  fine 
focus  doth.  A  Darlot  focusing  glass. 
Turntable  or  camera  in  place  of  using 
tripod  top.  Long  tube  and  large  bulb 
for  self  exposure,  all  in  extra  fine,  light, 
waterproof  carrying  case  with  lode  Ex- 
posure meter,  etc.  Outfit  cost  over  $70.  oa 
Will  sell  for  $45  00  cash  or  might  ex- 
chanee  for  a  Colt  "Criterion"  lantern 
if  in  Srst  class  condition.  For  full  par- 
ticulars address  E.  fi.  White,  Box  405, 
Houlton,  Maine. 

For  Sale — A  5x7  Premo  B  Camera, 
four  extra  plate  holders,  three  printing 
frames  and  one  Na  x  Premo  Combina- 
tion Tripod;  all  new  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition ;  has  never  been  used ;  outfit  cost 
$39. 50,  will  sell  for  $25.  J.  A.  Cattell, 
Gkn  758,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


For  Sale  —Three  special  bargains  ; 
must  sell  at  once. — One  pocket  folding 
kodak.  '98  model,  for  photos  2^  x  3)^  ; 
practically  new.  Cost  $10.00  ;  will  sell 
for  f  8. 50  including  rolls  film  12  exposure 
each.      One  Premo  V  nearly  new  for 

Chotos  sX  z  4K1  ^i^h  ^wo  extra  double 
olders;  cost  $7.00  new,  for  $5.00.  One 
Cartridf^e  kodak  No.  4,  for  4x5  photos, 
3  extra  double  holders.  Sole  leather  case 
for  holders.  Platea  ttachment  and  bulls- 
eye  tripod.  Cost  new  $33.50:  will  sell  for 
only  $27.00.  These  are  all  the  finest 
goods  and  bargains.  Address  M.  P. 
Long.  Marshfield,  Mo. 

Exchange — One  8  x  10  Scoville  View 
Camera,  reversible  back,  double  swing 
Tripods,  eight  plate  holders  and  nine 
Kits  for  5  X  8  plates;  fitted  with  Darlot 
Lens  and  low  shutter;  wUl  exchange  for 
5x7  Hand  Camera,  with  tripods;  must 
be  in  good  order  E.  W.  Contant,  78 
Abrujm  Street,  Kingston.  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 

For  Sale— One  15 -inch  Rotary  Burn- 
isher, with  ea>  burner;  List,  $3o;  it  is 
in  perfect  order,  newly  reniclded ;  price. 
$10;  or  will  exchange  for  4x5  Premo  B 
Camera,  with  R.  R.  Lens.  J.  H.  Muzzy. 
16  Piqnette  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale — Ross  14-inch  focus  Iris 
diaphragm,  new  lens,  $40;  cost  $57 ;  5  x  7 
outfit,  consisting  of  high-grade  camera 
^-ith  shutter,  six  plate  holders,  tripod 
case,  finder,  etc.,  very  complete,  with 
\o%  inch  focus  Gerz  lens ;  price  a  little 
in  aidvance  of  cost  of  lens.  Address  R.. 
705,  34  Washingrton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sale— Onei  1897  Bullard  magazine 
camera;  capacity,  18  4  x  5  glass  plates; 
camera  fitted  with  fine  Gundlach  R.  R. 
lens  and  pneumatic  shutter,  also  ground 
glass ;  in  fine  condition ;  price,  $15  cash. 
Address  J.  R.  Jones,  Calumet,  Micb. 

For  5a /^—Valuable  collection  of 
ancient  and  modem  coins  of  all  descrip- 
tions. For  further  information  address 
C,  A.  Bisbee,  Box  S81,  Ludington,  Mich. 
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For  Simplicity  :a 

Periection  '■  '"V"' 

Carbutt's  J^C.  Tablets. 

Crush  and  dissolve  3  J.  and  a  C.  in  3 
oz.  Water,  filter  through  absorbent  cot- 
ton, flow  over  plate,  note  how  many 
seconds  it  takes  for  image  to  show  (usually 
30  to  40  seconds},  multiplylhis  time  by  0, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  wash  plate 
and  fix  in  usual  fixing  bath,  r  oi.  Hypo- 
sulphite of  Soda  and  4  oz.  of  water,  wash 
for  half  hour,  then  diy. 

Prices  2Sc.,  40c.,  and  7Sc.  per  Box. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALBR5. 


JOHN  CARBUTT, 

lyalone  Dry  Plate 
od  Film  Works. 


QOERZ 


TRY  THE 

DOUBLE 
ANASTIQMAT 

Before  Buying  anotfaer  Lens. 

It  will  give  you  better  definition,  greater 
depth  of  focus  and  more  illuminatioo,  over  the 
whole  of  yonr  plate  than  any  other  leas  on  the 
market.  Cuts  with  full  aperture  a  plate  per- 
fectly sharp  to  the  comers. 

Ask  tor  catalogue,  testimonials  and  test 
chart. 

C.  P.  GOERZ, 

52  Union  Square  East,    NEW  YORK. 

A..HcuPat.No.SaLUE.  FACTORY  AT  BBKUN  (GBSHAHT). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Use  CARrER'S  MOUNTING  P«D. 

A  Dew  iDTQDtlon.  ab«oInMiy  ptvtvattBg 

trarplag  tna  ooc^Uat  !□  mountlDS.  GIou 
of  Kjueegee  cr  hi((hljr  l»iml»hed  prints  nn- 
dlniined.  ijlmple  In  conBtructlon  and  aas^r  to 
nu.    Send  for  deicrlptlve  punpblet. 

nOUNT  YOUR  PRINTS  WITH 

CARTER'S  PHOTOURRARY  PASTE. 


alwevB  reiuly  for  uee. 
It  Is  pure  white,  be- 
BpeakinK  Its  chemical 
purity,^       Btmart   aj 

Ibelr  imparities  by 
their  dlnKV  color.  If 
yonr  dealer  cannot 
■upply  yon,  a  trial  A 

X^Mtlt  tH»*  ^1  »e 
•eitl     BfwaU,     far 

for  St. 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co., 

BOSTOJV.        SKW  YOBK.       CHICAGO. 


SEND   4    CENTS 

(W  STAMPS) 

ud  we  will  forward  yoa  at  aaee  %  Ubenl 
sample  ofonr  well  known 

•VBCIAX.    BLUE    PAPVR. 

This  U  "A  tOOD  THIKO"  so  "KJW  IT  AWKO." 
Mads  fnsb  every  day,  and  Is  sold  at  2S  teata  per 
yard  (71  inches  wide),  and  cat  to  bbt  afie— poat- 
a^e   prepaid    t>y   db.      Tii     be   had  ONI>v   at 

leS  A  107  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
THB  OBRIG   CABIERA   CO. 

EVEKYTHma  FOU  THE  PHOTOBKAPHEIt. 


HIGGINS' 

PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

CHAS.  M.  HIQQfNS  &  CO., 


3  Bighth  S(., 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


yELOX 


PRINTS 

SOO 

TIMES 
QUKKBit  THAN  ALBUMBN. 

Can  be  prlnled  by  Dayllsbi  or 
ArtlficialLlrht.    Keepa 
Indeflnltdy. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO..  Ntptn  tark.N.  Y. 


The  An  Science  of  PhotDcrapby  tan(ht 
according  to  the  most  approved  melhoda,  !■ 
the  shortest  possible  lime  and  at  imallest 
upease.  For  (nil  paTiicnlars  and  Doalr 
UlBStratcd  calaloras,  address  as  aboT*. 


HKIH  QRADB 
PHOTOORAPHV  TAUaHT. 

0Mrf  Potlthn  Steuml  for  Oraduatn- 
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Clouds. 


BV  HENRY  R.   MORTON. 


M  the  oft -repeated  remarks  in  "  Oiar 
Portfolio  "  regardiDg  the  representation 
af  skies  by  white  paper,  it  is  evident  that, 
much  as  has  been  written  about  printing 
in  clouds,  and  simple  as  the  method  is, 
there  are  still  very  many  who  hesitate  to 
try  it.  I  say  "hesitate  to  try"  advisedly, 
because  it  is  so  simple  that  once  tried 
ilways  practiced. 

It    may  be,   however,    that   not    the 

iupposed  difficulty  of  the  method,  but  the 

ibsence  of  suitable  cloud  negatives  de- 

„   „  „  ,„  ters,  and  it  is  all  the  more  probable  from 

By  c.  H.  Wyman,  '  ^ 

the  fact  that  three  tolerably  large  stock- 
houses  to  which  I  recently  applied  for  some  did  not  stock  them,  and 
the  prices  asked  by  a  fourth  were  almost  prohibitive  unless  to  the  few, 
the  very  few,  with  whom  "money  is  no  obiect" — being  at  least  five 
times  as  much  as  I  paid  during  a  recent  visit  to  Europe  for  some  excel- 
ent  ones  on  an  apparently  perfectly  grainless  film.  Just  what  the  film 
is,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  not  celluloid,  not  oiled  paper,  but  is  more  flex- 
ible than  the  former  and  much  stronger  than  the  latter,  and  the 
image  seems  to  be  in  rather  than  on  it,  and  consequently  may  equally 
well  be  printed  from  either  side. 

Why  should  not  some  of  our  professionals  who  are  complaining- 
of  dull  trade,  or  our  amateurs  who  long  for  a  convertible  anastigmat 
but  cannot  spare  the  wherewithal  to  get  it,  give  a  little  of  their 
time  and  attftntion  to  making  cloud  negatives,  and,  reversing  the 
ordinary  order  of  things,  make  the  supply  create  the  demand?     The 
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seaside  is  generally 
the  best  place  for 
such  work,  but 
hardly  less  suitable 
is  the  mountaJD 
side,  or  even  a 
level  plain.  A  plate 
of  medium  rapidity 
and  a  suitable  color 
screen  or  ray  filter 
are  the  necessary 
equipment,  and 
there  are  few  sea- 
sons  in  which, 
where,  by  watching 
and  waiting,  several 
dozens  of  suitable 
negatives  may  not 
be  got,  each  worth 
many  times  its 
weight  in  gold. 

From  such  nega- 
tives, positives  may 
be  made  on  similar 
plates  by  contact 
printing,  and  from 
those,     if    properly 

By  JoHn  A.  Grant  Vamishcd,     the     dc- 

No.  qa.  "  HELPING  TO  MEND.'  m  a  H  d  S     of     com- 

merce,  to  an  unlim- 
ited extent,  may  be  printed.  The  best  medium  on  which  to 
print  commercial  cloud  negatives  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  on  the  market  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  paper  may  be  employed;  and  it  may  be  either  the  ordi- 
nary albunienized  or  plain  sailed,  and  in  either  case  made  trans- 
lucent by  waxing  in  the  old  well-known  way.  This  latter  operation 
is  perhaps  most  easily  performed  by  getting  a  tinsmith  to  make  a 
shallow  tray  or  stout  tin  plate  a  little  larger  than  the  negatives  to  be 
waxed,  supporting  it  over  a  lamp  or  gas  flame  to  melt  and  keep 
melted  sufficient  white  wax  to  cover  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  on  that  float  the  paper  negatives,  first  on  one 
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side  and  then  on  the  other,  till  they  have  absorbed  all  they  can,  and 
then  pressing  them  between  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper  with  a 
hot  iron. 

But  where  economy  is  not  an  object,  the  cloud  negative  should  be 
printed  on  celluloid,  either  the  cut  or  reliable  film,  as  with  ordinary 
care  they  will  be  practically  indestructible,  and,  like  those  on  paper, 
may  be  printed  from  either  side,  so  that  each  does  double  duty. 

There  is  money  in  it,  and  plenty  too.  But  till  cloud  negatives 
are  on  the  market  at  a  price  within  his  reach,  the  amateur  should  let 
no  opportunity  pass  of  making  theai  for  himself.  Of  course  he  will 
make    them  direct  on  celluloid,  and  for  that  purpose  should  always 

take  with  him  a 
packet  of  cut 
iilms  and  a  color 
screen  or  ray 
filter.  jVaiwill 
be  found  a  suit- 
able aperture, 
and  with  Car- 
butt's  Ortho- 
chromatic  film 
23  and  the  ray 
filter  of  the 
shade  now  sent 
out  by  Bausch 
&  Lomb,  an 
exposure  of 
from  a  half  to 
two  seconds  at 
thepresenttime 
gives  results  in 
every  way  satis- 
factory. 

As  how  best 
to  employ  cloud 
negatives  will 
be  in  time  after 
the  summer 
holidays,  I  shall 
Br  B.  s.  wiiwra.  reserve  it  till 
■  "MUSIC 'hath  thakm^'  next  month. 
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From  the  British  Side. 


BY  A  CAMERAMAN. 


WELOX  paper  has,  as  the  Americans  say,  "come  to  stay" ;  its  suc- 
^  cess  already  is  phenomenal,  and  it  deserves  it.  But  it  is  an 
aristocratic  paper,  although  coming  from  a  land  where  aristocrats  are 
unknown;  will  have  its  own  way,  and  refuses  to  give  up  its  beautifully 
line  engraving  blacks  to  anything  but  the  best  and  purest  material^ 
and  that  mixed  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  When  properly  treated,  how- 
ever, a**Carbon  Velox"  print  is  the  nearest  thing,  and  the  most  likely 
to  be  a  successful  rival,  to  a  platinum  print  that  has  as  yet  come  out. 

As  an  example  of  rapid  work  it  may  interest  American  readers  to 
know  that  the  recent  Derby  races  were  kinematographed  while  they 
were  run  during  the  afternoon,  and  a  moving  figure  show  from  the 
exposures  then  made  given  in  the  Palace  of  Varieties  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day ;  probably  the  quickest  work  on  record. 

**I11  news  flies  fast,"  and  doubtless  you  have  heard  of  the  terrible 
accident  at  the  launching  of  the  warship  ^/^/<?«  at  Blackwall;  but^you 
may  not  know  that  a  kinematographer  had  the  bad  taste  to  keep  his 
apparatus  going  on  the  drowned  and  drowning,  and  the  still  worse 
taste  to  exhibit  the  result  as  a  moving  figure  show  at  the  Royal  Music 
Hall,  Holborn.  We  shall  hardly  be  justified  after  this  in  indulging 
in  the  superior  smile  at  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  kinemato- 
graphing  of  a  hanging  in  an  American  village. 

The  exciting  subject  during  the  month  has  been  ** depth  of  focus," 
started  by  the  (to  some)  surprising  assertion  that  the  depth  of  focus 
was  the  same  with  the  same  sized  stop — say,  half  an  inch — with  all 
lenses,  irrespective  of  the  focal  length.  This,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  caused  quite  a  commotion. 

'*It  was  affirmed,  it  was  disputed ; 
By  some  believed,  by  some  misdoubted," 

and  truly  **muckle  din  there  was  about  it"  to  very  little  purpose, 
except  to  show  that  **d!epth  of  focus"  meant  different  things  to  different 
people ;  and  practicable  photographers  still  believe,  and  are  likely  to 
do  so,  that  it,. in  the  sense  of  bringing  various  planes  into  sufficiently 
good  definition,  is  dependent  on  the  length  of  focus  and  on  the  relation 
that  the  aperture  bears  to  it.  But  the  disputants  are  still  at  it  and 
will  continue  so  till  the  editors  of  the  various  journals  shut  down  on 
them. 
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In  exchange  for  the  American  Velox  papers  already  mentioned,  a 
British  paper-making  firm  offers  you  "Novitas,"  a  stripping  P.  O,  P. 
that  should  he  of  immense  importance  for  many  purposes.  It  is  some- 
thing akin  to  the  old  Eastman  transferotype,  but  being  a  printing  out 
paper  is  simpler  and  much  more  easily  managed.  Between  the  sensi- 
tive film  and  its  support  there  is  a  film  of  very  soluble  gelatine,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  place  a  beautiful  picture  either  on  glass  as  a 
transparency,  or  on  any  opaque  article,  is  to  print,  tone  and  fix  in  the 
ordinary  way;  squeegee  it  face  down  on  a  piece  of  parchment  paper, 
and  place  in  a  dish  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  120  degrees  F.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  substratum  will  be  soft  enough  to  admit  of  the  paper 
support  being  peeled  off.  The  picture  supported  by  the  parchment 
paper  is  then,  film  side  down,  squeegeed  or  rubbed  down  on  the  final 
support,  which  has  been  previously  brushed  over  with  a  40  grain  to 
the  ounce  solution  of  gum  Arabic. 

To  the  photographer  of  inventive  ability  there  need  be  no  limit  to 
the  purposes  to  which  Novitas  maybe  applied, [and  the  wonder  is  why 
it  did  not  come  long  ago. 
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The  British  Convention,  or  more  correctly  "The  Photographic  Con- 
vention of  the  United  Kingdom,"  has  come  and  gone,  and  with  an  eclat 
greater  than  ever  before.  Glasgow  was  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
"Glasgow  Bodies,"  as  those  who  knew  them  best  most  strongly 
expected,  have  set  an  example  that  will  not  be  easy  to  follow  and  nearly 
impossible  to  outdo.  The  gathering  was  held  from  July  4  to  9  inclu- 
sive. 

Visitors  began  to  assemble  on  Saturday,  the  zd,  and  by  Mon- 
day numbered  considerably  over  400,  accompanied  by  almost  as  many 
cameras,  amongst  which  those  of  the  hand  and  pocket  varieties  were 
largely  in  excess. 

The  opening  mfeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  when, 'in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Provost— which  is  Scotch  for  the  Lord  Mayor — 
on  city  business  in  London,  Bailie  Dick  welcomed  the  convention  in 
a  few  well  chosen  words.  George  Mason,  your  old  friend  and  veteran 
stockdealer,  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  your  still  older  friend 
John  Stuart,  whose  excellent  address  was  read  by  the  editor  of  the 
British  Journal,  and  as  it,  with  what  I  have  already  written,  will 
occupy  more  than  the  space  usually  allotted  to  me,  I  shall  reserve  the 
account  of  the  meetings,  papers  and  excursions  for  my  next. 


By  S.  L  Couitt 
d    STALL." 
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President's  Address. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    CONVENTION    OF    THt    UNITED    K 

Mv  first  duty  this  evening  is  the  extremely  pleasant  one  of  returning 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kiugdom  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  we  have  received  to  Glasgow. 


Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  members  of  an  institution, 
gathered  as  we  are  to-night  from   every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  than 

to  know  that  they  have  been  collectively  presented  in  the  wider  mean- 


■  LES  VCYAGEORS." 
BY  A.  A.   DEAN. 
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ing  of  the  term  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  met. 
I  feel  certain  I  echo  your  sentiments  when  I  assure  the  Lord  Provost 
and  the  magistrates  that  the  compliment  is  one  we  individually 
esteem.  May  I  add  that  I  am  more  proud  to  preside  in  my  native 
city  over  such  a  representative  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  photography,  not  so  much  from  commercial 
motives  as  from  an  altruistic  desire  to  contribute  to  its  advancement 
as  a  science  and  elevation  as  an  art. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Convention  was  instituted  to  bring 
isolatedjworkers  together  at  least  once  a  year,  so  that  by  comparing 


By  John  W.  Dodii. 


notes,  discussing  new  departures,  communicating  the  results  of  original 
research  and  the  ripened  fruit  of  daily  experience— in  a  word,  by  the 
attrition  of  mind  on  mind— photography  might  be  enlarged  as  a 
science  and  perfected  as  an  art.  We  remember  to-night  that  the 
late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  was  the  father  of  the  Convention,  and  that  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  offspring  leap  at  once  into  favor 
with  the  craft.  Successful  from  the  first,  the  Conventionhas  steadily 
progressed,  increasing  alike  in  numbers  and  efScienoy  until  1  feel  safe 


■  A  MERRY   MILKMAID." 
BY  JOHN  W.  DUNN. 
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Hy  O.  B,  Dueoweg. 

"RUURVO     VACQUKHOS." 

in  hazarding  the  statement  that  at  no  distant  date  the  photographer 
who  is  not  a  member  will  he  a  person  of  no  standing  in  the  photo- 
graphic world. 

On  the  verge  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  looking  hack  over  the 
past  fifty  years,  one  feels  astonished  at  the  immense  progress  and 
development  which  have  taken  place  in  photography.  Reviewing  the 
departments  of  science  and  commerce,  in  which  it  at  present  plays  an 
important  part,  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  name  the  few  which  are 
not  indebted  to  it  more  or  less  directly  than  to  number  those  in  which 
it  is  a  valuable  auxiliary.  One  can  hardly  take  up  an  illustrated 
paper  which  has  not  its  pages  filled  with  half-tone  photographs.  The 
perfection  reached  in  this  process  is  marvelous,  and  thousands  are 
to-day  earning  their  daily  bread  by  its  means  alone.  The  art  of  the  mil- 
lion to-day  has  a  photographic  basis,  although  we  are  told  by  some  that 
photography  is  ruining  art.  Whether  that  indictment  be  true  or  false, 
and  many  would  dispute  it,  photography  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
brings  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people  those  every-day  occurrences 
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which  make  the  whole  world  kin,  and  makes  the  humblest  iD  the  land 
acquainted  with  the  personages  of  note  who  move  across  the  "stage 
of  time," 

Nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure,  had  time  per- 
mitted, than  to  enter  with  some  detail  into  the  processes  now  roost  in 
vogue,  and  the  numerous  changes  the  older  workers  have  witnessed 
in  their  lifetime,  but  these  tempting  byways  must  be  left  for  others 
to  tread.  I  must  be  more  general  and  discursive  in  the  remarks  I 
make. 

It  has  been  tersely  said  by  one  who  is  a  master  in  photography, 
"the  tools  are  nothing."  I  do  not  stay  to  accept  the  dictum  or  deny 
it,  but  this  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  seen  much  very  good  work  done 
by  the  very  crudest  apparatus.  Cameras  and  lenses  have  undergone 
great  changes — changes  for  the  better.  For  a  time  the  Germans  were 
our  benefactors  in  the  matter  of  high-grade  lenses,  but  their  enter- 
prise and  skill  made  our  English  opticians  "sit  up,"  and  to-day  we 
have  home-ground  lenses,  made  of  Jena  glass,  which  in  every  respect 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 


By  C    R.  Pancout. 
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Fifty  years  ago  cameras  were  made  by  the  dozen;  at  present  they 
are  being  turned  out  by  the  thousand,  and  every  week  almost  sees  the 
advent  of  a  new  claimant  for  public  patronage.  Many  of  them  are 
marvels  of  ingenuity,  yet  the  most  complete  require  a  minimum  of 
"brains"  if  worthy  results  are  to  be  achieved.  In  the  early  days  we 
were  proud,  some  of  us,  to  own  a  cigar-box  with  a  spectacle  lens  and 
a  makeshift  plate-holder.  To-day  the  camera  is  a  thing  of  beauty — a 
work  of  art  and  skill  as  far  removed  from  its  progenitor  as  the  armed 
cruisers  are  from  the  wooden  walls  of  Nelson's  fleet.     I  verily  believe 


the  variety  of  cameras  for  amateur  and  professional  'purposes  is  so 
numerous,  that  the  types  would  individually  pave  Sauchiehall  street 
from  Renfield  street  to  Charing  Cross;  and  in  that  calculation  I  do 
not  include  cameras  above  half-plate  size. 

I  had  a  strong  desire  in  this  connection  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  difference  in  the  consumption  of  chemicals  and  cameras  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  but  I  soon  found  it  to  he  a  hopeless  task,  I  believe 
I  am  on  safe  ground,  however,  when  I  say  that,  whereas  fifty  years  ago 
nitrate  of  silver,  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  for  photographic  pur- 
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poses,  was  consumed  by  the  pound,  it  is  now  consumed  by  the  ton,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  other  chemicals  in  daily  use  has  increased  in 
the  same  ratio.  Fifty  years  ago  the  photographer  had  to  make  his 
own  collodion,  also  his  albumenized  and  sensitized  papers;  now  the 
manufacture  of  sensitized  paper  alone  forms  a  very  large  and  impor- 
tant industry.  Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  as  a  reference  to 
time-stained  accounts  will  show,  photographers  had  to  pay  30s.  per 
gross  for  the  glass  used  for  cabinet  portraits;  to-day  they  can  pur- 
chase the  same  size  of  plate,  ready  for  exposure,  for  i8s.  per  gross. 
As  an  industry,  nothing  speaks  more  eloquently  of  its  importance,, 
and  not  merely  of  its  de  luxe  character,  than  the  recent  flotation  of 
the  Ilford  and  the  coming  flotation  of  the  Eastman  Companies,  the 
one  with  a  capital  of  ;^38o,ooo,  and  the  other  with  a  capital  of 
;£'i,6oo,ooo. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  glance  briefly  at  the  service  photography 
has  rendered,  and  is  daily  rendering,  with  increased  effectiveness  and 
power,  to  science  in  nearly  all  its  branches.  It  has  made  the  astron- 
omer more  than  ever  master  of  the  heavens.  By  its  aid  he  has  mapped 
out  the  starry  firmament  and  been  apprised  of  the  existence  of  stars 
the  most  powerful  telescopes  had  failed  to  show.-  In  the  investiga- 
tions into  the  composition  of  the  sun  and  its  corona,  photography  has 
been  an  invaluable  agent.  In  the  registration  of  storms  in  the  body 
of  the  sun  it  plays  a  very  important  part.  In  the  registration  also  of 
the  barometric  and  thermometric  variations  it  is  in  daily  use. 

From  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  little  is  often  but  a  step> 
and  photography  in  this  instance  enables  us  to  cross  the  dividing 
line.  Its  utility  in  microscopic  work  has  been  abundantly  proved  of 
late.  Bacterial  science  has  made  rapid  strides  by  its  assistance,  and 
every  day  seems  to  produce  a  more  startling  discovery  than  the  day 
before.  The  word  **  bacteria"  causes  a  shudder  to  run  through  many, 
but  wholly  without  reason.  The  bacteria  or  microbe  is  one  of  God*s 
best  gifts  to  the  human  race,  for,  without  its  destructive  work,  we 
would  now  be  living  amongst  the  dead  bodies  of  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  animals  which  have  inhabited  the  earth  throughout  the  count- 
less ages.  The  slides  which  are  to  be  shown  upon  the  screen  to-night 
will  throw  additional  light  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  medical  profession  photography  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  agents  science  has  as  yet  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  healing  art.  The  X-rays,  or  radiography,  are  now  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  in  every  well-equipped  medical  school.  A  flourishing 
society  has  been  started  to  specialize  in  this  hopeful  field,  and  already 
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developments  are  daily  taking  place  almost  beyond  our  conception. 
Most  of  you  would  observe  in  the  report  of  a  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  lately,  that  the  Foreign  War  Secretary  stated  that  a 
number  of  X-ray  apparatus  had  been  sent  out  to  Egypt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  the  bullets  in  the  wounded.  None  but  those  who 
have  undergone  the  torture  of  the  surgeon's  probe  can  rightly  appre- 
ciate the  painlessness  of  the  X-ray  method. 

Although  still  in  its  infancy,  scientists  are  eagerly  following  up 
the  discovery  that  pictures  can  be  reproduced  over  vast  distances  by 
the  conjoint  aid  of  photography  and  electricity.  The  feat  has  been 
accomplished,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  before 
long,  telephonic  or  telegraphic  messages  will  be  reproduced  by  pho- 
tography. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  delightful  instrument,  the  kine- 
matograph,  which  has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  popular  favor.  The 
interest  taken  in  it  was  strikingly  testified  by  the  thousands  who  nightly 
crowded  into  this  very  hall  during  the  last  photographic  exhibition. 
Already  it  has  proved  of  great  value  in  graphically  reproducing 
scenes  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  but  a  memory  with  a 
few  who  saw  them.  Together  with  the  magic  lantern,  the  kinemato- 
graph  seems  destined  to  become  a  power  for  educational  purposes.  It 
may  be  abused, but  let  us  hope  that  native  good  taste  will  always  char- 
acterize the  kinematographic  exhibitions  in  this  country.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  Mr.  Prestwich  with  us,  as  he  has  kindly  consented 
to  kinematograph  the  Conventioners  after  the  official  group  has  been 
taken  in  Kelvingrove  Park  on  Wednesday. 

Turning  now  to  several  of  the  more  recent  advances  in  photog- 
raphy, I  would  allude  first  of  all  to  that  which  has  fascinated  the  pop- 
ular mind — photography  in  natural  colors.  This  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  photographic  scientists,  and  the  progress  made  towards  its 
realization  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  considerable.  Lipp- 
mann,  of  Paris,  has  been  a  leading  worker,  securing  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  his  discovery.  Joly,  of  Dublin, 
and  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  have  also  been  working  steadily  at  the  prob- 
lem. By  way  of  proving  that  the  problem  has  been  partially  solved, 
our  friend,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  will  show  us  some  photographs  in  natural 
colors — not  painted  photographs,  remember,  but  colored  photographs 
produced  by  purely  photographic  means.  I  think  I  see  some  of  our 
lady  friends  prickingup  their  ears  and  saying,  "How  nice  it  would  be 
if  all  our  fine  colored  bonnets  and  dresses  could  be  produced  in  their 
natural  colors."    Do  not  mistake  me,  however;  some  time  must  elapse, 
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1  fear,  ere  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  revolution  in  the  art 
are  overcome.  But  one  never  knows.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
ma}*^  come  much  earlier  than  we  anticipate.  Perhaps  the  inventor  of 
some  simple  process  which  will  yield  such  startling  results  may  be 
seated  in  this  audience. 

I  dare  say  many  of  you  are  aware  that,  up  till  a  few  years  ago,  dark 
blue  came  up  white  and  light  red  came  up  dark,  and  so  with  the  dif- 
ferent colors  according  to  their  position  in  the  spectrum,  so  that  repro- 
duced pictures  never  truly  represented  the  true  chromatic  scale. 
These  drawbacks  are  now  easily  obviated.  In  the  orthochromatic 
series  we  have  plates  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  colored  screen, 
render  these  colors  more  or  less  directly  in  their  true  relation  to  the 
picture  reproduced.  By  their  means  colored  photographs  have  been 
reproduced,  but  such  results  must  not  be  confused  with  those  aimed 
at  in  natural-color  photography.  The  process  consists  simply  in  the 
use  of  different  kinds  of  plates  and  different  screens  in  copying  the 
picture,  so  that  three  half -tone  blocks  are  printed  in  the  primary  colors, 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  to  produce  the  finished  result,  the  combi- 
nation presenting  a  picture  approximately  near  to  the  colors  of  the 
original.  When  traveling  in  England  lately  I  saw  some  colored 
reproductions  of  scenery  in  the  railway  carriage  which  I  believe  were 
produced  by  this  process,  a  proof  that  photographers  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  place  the  new  and  useful  at  the  service  of  the  public.  In  this 
class  of  work  a  great  deal  depends,  of  course,  on  the  skill  of  the  opera- 
tor and  the  extent  of  practice  he  has  had. 

In  dealing  with  reproduction  processes  I  must  not  forget  the  very 
beautiful  process  known  as  photogravure,  which  has  been  making  mar- 
velous strides  in  recent  years.  By  its  aid  we  have  pictures  repro- 
duced which  come  up  very  close  to  the  old  mezzotint  or  line  engrav- 
ing. It  is  not  of  equal  excellence,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  that  it  is  being  utilized  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
reproduction  of  our  best  pictures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  engrav- 
ing process.  Indeed,  it  has  so  completely  ousted  hand  engraving  that 
scarcely  anyone  devotes  attention  to  that  process  now.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  advance  in  this  country,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Annan,  of  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan  & 
Sons,  of  this  city,  Mr.  Annan  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  workers 
in  photogravure. 

One  other  advance  I  must  touch  upon  before  I  pass  to  other  topics. 
The  daily  press  has  lately  given  us  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful applications  of  photography  in  the  photo-mechanical  process  for 
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the  Jacquard  weaving  loom,  whereby  all  the  puncturing  of  the  cards 
is  entirely  obviated.  If  the  process  accomplishes  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  at  this  stage,  it  will  effect  quite  a  revolution  in  the  art  of 
weaving. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  address  that  the  Convention  embraced 
both  amateur  and  professional  photographers.  Permit  me  now  to 
devote  a  few  remarks  to  each.  The  amateur  photographer  represents 
a  very  important  class.  I  believe  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  state 
that  amateurs  constitute  75  per  cent,  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  photography.  Since  the  introductions  of  dry  plates  the  ama- 
teur has  become  ubiquitous,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  home  now  which 
does  not  harbor  an  amateur  photographer.  Nor  is  it  surprising.  I 
know  of  no  hobby  which  has  a  more  enlightening  and  refining  influ- 
ence, or  one  which  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  replace  the  love  of  friv- 
olous enjoyment  with  settled  interests  of  an  elevating  character,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  the  love  for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true  alike  in  nature  and  in  art.  But  the  hobby  must  be  intelligently 
pursued  if  it  is  to  yield  its  devotees  the  greatest  good,  and  in  ventur- 
ing to  present  the  amateur  in  my  audience  with  a  few  words  of  advice, 
I  hope  they  will  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  seeing 
they  summarize  the  experience  of  one  who  can  look  back  over  nearly 
fifty  years  of  studio  work.  When  out  for  a  ramble  with  your  camera 
do  not  snap  at  everything.  Look  carefully  round  the  subject.  Study 
it  from  several  points  of  view  and  select  the  best.  A  very  good  way 
of  discovering  the  best  point  of  view  is,  I  find,  to  close  one  eye  and 
look  ^steadily  at  the  scene  you  wish  to  photograph  with  the  other. 
You  will  then  see  it  as  the  camera  sees  it.  On  looking  at  it  with  both 
eyes  open  you  have  a  stereoscopic  effect,  which  you  eliminate  on  view- 
ing" it  with  a  single  eye.  Beware  of  introducing  extraneous  and 
unpictorial  elements.  The  other  day  a  lady  friend  showed  me  her  col- 
lection. Among  the  number  was  a  photograph  of  a  picturesque 
bridge.  On  looking  at  it  I  asked,  **What  is  this  in  the  very  center 
of  the  bridge?"  **0h,  that's  Tom,"  she  replied;  **he  went  up  there 
to  be  photographed;"  and  the  unthinking  ''Tom"  had  marred  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  pretty  picture.  To  become  an  adept 
with  the  camera  you  must  exercise  restraint  and  caution.  It  will 
never  do  to  run  here  and  there,  and  when  a  friend  murmurs  casually, 
•*Oh,  what  a  pretty  view!"  immediately  expose  a  plate.  That  style  of 
amateur  earns  dividends  for  the  plate-makers,  but  be  makes  no  prog- 
ress towards  artistic  work.  Better  have  two  or  three  really  creditable 
views  than  nine  or  ten  moderately  good  or  just  on  the  border  line  of 
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failure.  Your  plates  will  keep,  for  there  is  no  profit  in  exposing  them 
until  you  find  something  really  charming  or  of  special  interest.  Do 
not  be  satisfied,  my  amateur  friends,  with  the  **press-the-button-we- 
do-the-rest"  style  of  photography,  for  there  is  no  pleasure  half  so 
delightful  as  to  stand  over  your  developing  dish  and  see  the  details  of 
your  picture  building  up  minute  after  minute.  Picture  making  in 
the  field  affords  great  pleasure;  but  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  of  all 
is  that  of  posing  your  friends  in  their  rooms  in  the  midst  of  their 
every-day  surroundings;  and  this  with  a  little  care  and  management 
can  be  done  very  successfully  without  other  lighting  than  that  obtained 
from  the  window  of  an  ordinary  room.  I  have  seen  pictures  turned 
out  by  amateurs  under  such  conditions  possessing  greater  artistic  feel- 
ing and  excellence  than  half  the  results  produced  in  some  professional 
studios.  One  often  hears  the  patronizing  statement,  ** It  is  only  an 
amateur's  work!"  when  your  attention  is  drawn  to  a  picture;  but, 
even  at  the  risk  of  unduly  puffing  up  the  amateurs  now  before  me,  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  many  a  time  had  specimens  of  amateur  pho- 
tography put  into  my  hands  which  made  me  feel  that  I  had  some- 
thing yet  to  learn.  We  professionals  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  our  amateur 
brethren  for  many  of  the  advances  and  improvements  in  photography. 
There  is  no  jealousy  between  us.  We  can  cordially  join  in  wishing 
them  all  success,  and  the  road  to  that  success,  whether  their  aim  be  to 
fill  their  albums  with  little  gems  of  places  they  have  visited,  or  with 
portraits  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  lies  along  the  beaten  tracks  I 
have  indicated.  Opie  told  a  friend,  who  sought  to  fathom  the  secret 
of  his  skill,  that  he  "mixed  his  paints  with  brains."  If  there  is  intel- 
ligence behind  the  camera,  and  diligence  to  boot,  success  is  certain. 

Flashlight  photography  is  a  branch  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
average  amateur.  Of  special  service  in  illuminating  caves,  the  inte- 
rior of  pyramids  and  mines, and  other  dark  and  subterranean  interiors 
it  is  daily  being  pressed  into  service  in  other  departments.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  recently  of  seeing  a  dancing  party,  while  whirling 
round  to  the  lively  strains  of  a  waltz, photographed  by  the  aid  of  mag- 
nesium light.  A  small  hand  camera  and  a  box,  no  larger  than  a 
matchbox,  to  hold  the  flashlight  apparatus  are  all  that  are  necessary 
to  equip  the  amateur  for  this  branch  of  work.  And  now  a  word  in 
favor  of  the  stereoscope.  Twenty  years  ago  this  optical  instrument 
was  a  great  favorite,  and  justly  so,  for  it  gave  the  solid  atmospheric 
effect  required  to  render  photographic  views  more  lifelike.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  been  neglected  for  a  long  time  past,  but  at  present,  I 
am  glad  to  note,  there  is  an  inclination  to  take  it  up  again.     Amateurs. 
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especially  are  taking  it  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  for  a  revival  of  the  taste  for  the  charming  effects  the  stereoscope 
alone  can  give,  no  possession  being  more  delightful  for  the  home  cir- 
cle than  a  stereoscope  and  a  good  collection  of  slides. 

I  have  probably  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  amateurs,  and  my 
professional  friends  are  still  to  come;  but,  by  the  way  of  switching 
myself  from  the  amateur  to  the  professional  track,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  brief  word  on  the  framing  of  photographs.  The  subject  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  lately,  and  those  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  events  in  theory  and  in  practice  must  have  noticed  a 
laudable  improvement.  In  every  case  the  frame  should  be  secondary 
to  the  photograph  which  it  encloses.  What  is  more  disagreeable  than 
to  overhear  any  one  say,  when  looking  at  a  picture,  **What  a  pretty 
frame!"  The  frame  should  never  draw  away  the  attention  from  the 
photograph.  A  well-chosen  frame  should  be  like  a  well-dressed  lady 
— one  should  see  only  the  shapely  form  or  the  beautiful  face,  so  that, 
when  questioned  as  to  what  she  wore,  you  would  be  unable  to  say, 
except  that  she  was  most  becomingly  attired,  and  simply  ^'looked 
lovely!" 

I  feel  rather  diffident  in  proceeding  now  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly to  professionals,  for  I  see  many  present  to-night  at  whose  feet 
I  ought  to  sit.  Still,  I  should  like  to  embrace  this  opportunity  by 
adverting  to  a  few  topics  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  general  interest. 
We  are  never  permitted  to  forget  the  wholesome  fact  that  the  profes- 
sional photographer  has  always  to  look  to  his  '^ bread  and  butter"  in 
the  first  place ;  but,  while  he  does  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  make  ^^Excelsior"  his  motto,  and  daily  strive  to  aim  at  something 
higher  than  the  conventional  and  mediocre.  It  is  a  much-disputed 
point  whether  photography  is  an  art  or  not,  but  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
whatever  the  answer  be,  photography  has   the  art  of  pleasing  90  per 

cent,  of  the  community.  True,  the  photographer  can  never  hope  to 
come  up  to  the  genuine  artist's  standard  of  idealism.  Take  the 
human  face.  How  kaleidoscopic!  Every  nerve  and  every  muscle  is 
instinct  with  motion  as  you  look  at  it,  so  that  you  never  see  one  dis- 
tinct expression.  A  hundred  different  expressions  pass  over  it  in  a 
second,  and  no  photographer  could  hope  to  reproduce  them,  any  more 
than  an  artist  could  reproduce  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  Ask 
a  photographer  to  take  a  moving  carriage,and  he  must  do  it  so  smartly 
that  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  show  as  if  the  vehicle  had  been  station- 
ary. An  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  would  strive  to  convey  the  sense 
of  motion,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  the  carriage  moved,  by 
the  confusion  of  the  spokes. 

{To  be  continued.^ 
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The  Contribution   Box. 

PLATNI    AS    P.    O.    P. 

Induced  by  the  very  favorable  account  you  gave  of  it  in  the  March 
Amateur  Photographer,  I  got  a  packet  of  Platni,  5x7,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  I  got  a  supply  of  Sj4  x  6^,  the  size  I  almost  always 
employ.  That  was  early  in  March,  and  since  then  more  than  half  of 
the  5x7  packet  has  lain  loosely  in  the  envelope  in  which  it  came, 
while  I  have  been  getting  prints  in  every  way  satisfactory  in  batch 
after  batch  on  the  larger  size. 

A  few  days  ago  I  wanted  to  make  a  few  5x7  prints  and  as  the  nearly 
four  months  old  paper  had  undergone  no  visible  change,  it  was  put 
into  the  printing  frame  with  perfect  confidence.  It  seemed  slower 
than  at  first,and  when  the  image  began  to  appear  it  was  not  the  canary 
yellow,  but  a  black.  '  First  the  deepest  shadows,  then  gradually  and 
in  succession  the  various  tones,  until  in  a  few  minutes  in  sunlight — not 
longer  than  would  have  been  required  to  print  ordinary  albumen 
paper — the  print  was  complete  in  all  its  beautiful  details.  From  the 
printing  frame  it  was  transferied  to  the  acid  solution,  then  washed  in 
a  half-dozen  changes  of  water  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  enclosed 
print  is  one  of  the  seven  so  made;  the  others  are  neither  better  nor 
worse. 

Unless  this  be  an  exceptional  occurrence  it  is  another  feather  in 
Platni's  cap,  as  it  will  onlyjbe  necessary  to  keep  it  long  enough  to  have 
a  P.  O.  P.  that  will  give  platinum  prints  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  by  any  other  method.  Geo.  R.  Cooper. 

[The  print  sent  us  is  equal  to  anything  that  we  have  ever  made  by 
hot  or  cold  development  on  platinum  paper. — Eds.] 


PIN     HOLES. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  troubled  with  dust  and  dirt  specks  on 
my  plates.  I  wiped  out  the  holder  and  camera  with  damp  cloth,  but 
the  enemy  would  not  down ;  sometimes  great  chunks  of  dirt  would 
be  on  the  plate. 

I  began  to  think  that  evil  spirits  had  got  into  my  dark  room,  until 
one  day  the  plate-holder  got  a  fall  and  knocked  off  the  piece  in  front 
of  the  trap  that  keeps  out  the  light  when  the  slide  is  withdrawn,  and 
I  found  the  recess  was  full  of  dirt  of  all  kinds.  I  cleaned  it  out  and  so 
ended  the  trouble.  I.  D.  Long. 
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Krypton. — Lord  Rayleigh  startled  the  scientific  world  a  short  time, 
ago  by  discovering  a  new  element,  argon,  in  our  atmosphere,  and  now 
Professor  Ramsay,  following  in  his  footsteps,'has  found  another,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  krypton.  So  far,  of  course,  it  has  no 
connection  with  photography,  but  * 'one  never  knows,*' and  photog- 
raphers should  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  be  able  to  talk  science 
with  the  better  educated  of  their  clientele. 

Astronomical  Slides  and  Prints.  — Readers  interested  in  astron- 
omy will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  may  obtain  at  reasonable  rates 
lantern  slides  and  prints  on  paper  from  the  negatives  made  at 
the  Yerkes  Observatory,  from  G.  W.  Ritchey,  optician,  Williams  Bay, 
Wis.,  who  will,  on  application,  send  a  complete  list  of  subjects. 

Carbolite. — We  learn  from  the  Scientific  American  that  acetylene 
is  likelj'  to  find  a  rival  in  ethylene,  a  gas  resulting  from  the  action  of 
water  on  carbolite;  a  compound  of  carbon,  calcium,  aluminum  and 
silicon,  the  discovery  of  a  Chicago  iron  worker,  and  produced  by  com- 
bining, at  a  very  high  temperature,  the  slag  or  waste  of  the  blast  fur- 
nace with  coke  or  other  carbonaceous  matter. 

Carbolite  is  a  crystalline  metallic-like  mass  that  may  be  cast  into 
molds  of  any  form,  and  ma}^  be  made  to  give  off  the  illuminating 
gas  in  generators  exactly  as  calcium  carbide ;  and  being  made  mainly 
from  a  waste  product  that  pig  iron  makers  are  glad  to  get  rid  of, 
should  be  comparatively  inexpensive.  A  conservative  estimate  is 
said  to  be  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  and  at  that  rate  thirty-five  celits*  worth 
will  give  a  light  equal  to  one  thousand  feet  of  ordinary  gas  costing  a 
dollar. 

The  Spectrum  Plate. — Some  time  ago  we  noticed  a  statement  by 
an  English  plate-making  firm  to  the  effect  that  they  were  only  pre- 
vented from  making  a  very  rapid  and  truly  orthochromatic  plate  by 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  light  safe  enough  to  make  it  in.  They  now 
say  that  the  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  passing  light  through 
solutions  of  certain  dyes  not  to  be  easily  found  in  photographers'  dark 
rooms;  and  until  further  experiments  have  enabled  them  to  give 
exact  information  regarding  them,  they  recommend  that  the  ''rapid 
spectrum  plates"  be  put  into  plate-holders  in  the  dark,  and  developed 
in  a  solution  at  a  given  temperature  and  for  a  given  time,  as  the  safest 
of  commercial  ruby  glass  would  inevitably  fog  them. 
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Lanterns  aMd  Slides. — The  projection  apparatus  of  J.  B.  Colt  ^ 
Co.,  formerly  of  Nassau  street,  now  at  3,  5  and  7  West  Twenty-ninth 
street,  New  York,  is  known  all  over  the  States  to  be  of  the  very  high- 
est quality  and  most  perfect  design ;  and  when  we  tell  our  readers  that 
it  is  at  present  offered  at  just  one-half  the  regular  price  they  will  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

This  is  no** bargain  sale,*'  but  an  honest  clearing  out  of  one  branch 
of  manufacture  to  make  way  for  another,  to  wit,  the  already  wonder- 
fully popular  **  criterion  acetylene  gas  apparatus" ;  and  therefore  to 
those  who  now  or  in  the  near  future  are  likely  to  want  lanterns,  slides 
or  anything  in  the  projection  line,  we  say  verbum  sat  sapienti, 

Orthochromatic  Plates. — M.  Leon  Vidal  calls  attention  to  one 
essential  of  orthochromatic  photography  which  is  often  neglected, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays  by  a  screen 
or  in  some  other  way,  as  if  these  are  allowed  to  produce  a  photo- 
graphic effect,  a  false  result  is  inevitable — ordinarily  an  undue  pre- 
dominance of  violet  and  blue.  A  yellow  screen  of  carefully  adjusted 
intensity  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  remedies,  and  such  screen  or  its 
equivalent  should  invariably  be  used  as  a  supplementary  safeguard  in 
taking  negatives  for  three-color  work.  Obviously,  such  a  screen  can- 
not be  adjusted  to  the  right  degree  by  any  process  of  mere  observa- 
tion, and  a  photographic  method  is  indicated,  the  following  being  the 
general  method  of  procedure :  The  violet  end  of  a  solar  spectrum  being 
projected  on  the  focusing-screen  of  the  camera,  exposure  is  made 
with  a  trial  yellow  screen  before  the  plate.  If  the  ultra-violet  photo- 
graphs, the  screen  is  obviously  too  light,  and  if  the  visible  spectrum 
isshortenSd,  the  screen  is  too  dark.  The  line  H  may,  for  the  present 
purpose,  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

Dark  Room  Indicator. — The  Photographic  Guild  have  done  for 
Great  Britain  what  might  with  advantage  be  done  by  some  society 
or  association  for  America — prepared  and  sent  to  every  one,  hotel 
keepers,  stock  dealers,  photographers,  etc.,  willing  to  exhibit  them, 
a  blue  placard  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross  six  inches  square,  having 
in  the  center  in  large  white  letters  **Dark  Room,"  so  that  amateurs 
on  tour  may  see  at  a  glance  where  they  may  go  to  change  or  develop 
their  plates. 

The  Forty-third  Annual  Ehibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  in  the  usual  place,  from  Sept.  26 
to  Nov.  12.  Medals  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  in  both  the  Art 
and   Technique   sections,  and   to   lantern  slides  and  apparatus.     No 
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charge  for  wall  space  is  made  for  foreign  exhibits,  and  the  society  will 
provide  frames  for  such  foreign  pictures  as  meet  its  approval. 

All  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary,  Col.  J.  Waterhouse,  12  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, W. ,  or  we  shall  forward  prospectus  and  blank  entry  form  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  will  send  an  addressed  envelope  with  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon. — We  would  again  remind 
our  readers  of  this  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  from  Oct.  24  to 
Nov.  12;  and  pictures  for  which  must  be  sent  to  the  Academy  not 
later  than  Oct.  8. 

This  will  not  be  in  any  sense  an  ordinary  exhibition  of  photographs, 
but  of  pictures  produced  by  photography,  and  of  only  such  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  on  admission  **give  distinct  evidence  of  individ- 
ual artistic  feeling  and  execution."  There  will  be  ne  awards,  but  as 
we  have  said  of  the  London  Salon,  the  honor  of  being  hung  will  be 
greater  than  that  conveyed  by  the  receipt  of  many  medals. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

P  M.  MACINTYRE,  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  is 
*  •  evidently  a  *'hand  camera  crank'*  of  the  first  water,  one  of 
those  who,  instead  of  riding  their  hobbies,  allow  their  hobbies  to  over- 
ride them.  He  is  an  advocate,  and  so  trained  to  pleading,  but  in  his 
plea  for  the  hand  camera,  which  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  art  of  ** begging  the  question,"  he  outbids  even 
himself  when  he  dons  the  prophetic  mantle.  Hear  this,  ye  devotees 
■oi  the  stand  camera:  **In  the  sphere  of  true  human  interest  and  intelli- 
gent observation" — whatever  that  may  be — **the  hand  camera  will 
reign  supreme  when  the  stand  camera  has  become  a  mere  piece  of 
quaint  lumber,  and  the  stand  camera  worker  a  mere  antiquarian 
fossil."       . 

* 

American  photographers  have  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  within  their  reach,  if  they  are  able  to  pay  for  them,  apparatus 
and  material  second  to  none  and  probably  superior  to  most  that  is 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  those  not  born  with  silver  spoons 
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in  their  mouths  are  apt  to  envy  their  brethren  across  the  water  when 
they  see  for  how  little  really  first-class  apparatus  can  be  got.  I  have 
just  seen,  supplied  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  London 
houses,  an  8^x6^  camera  of  excellent  workmanship,  with  conical 
leather  bellows,  double  swing  and  reversible  back,  rising  front,  front 
focusing  rack  and  rack  by  which  the  back  may  be  moved  forward  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  a  short  focus  lens.  It  is  fitted  with  an  excellent 
rectilinear  lens  and  Thornton-Picard  shutter,  and  accompanied  by  a 
well  made  and  rigid  tripod,  and  the  cost  complete  was  only  twenty- 
nine  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents — not  much  more  than  half  the  price 
here  of  such  a  lens  by  a  good  maker. 


Photograph  of  the  Holy  Shroud. — The  Osservatore  Romano  f^xxh- 
lishes  a  letter  from  Turin,  relating  that  a  photograph  of  the  Holy 
Shroud,  taken  by  electric  light,  has  given  an  admirable  reproduction 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  Holy  Shroud  was  recently  exposed  to 
veneration,  and  King  Humbert,  who  is  its  hereditary  guardian,  at 
first  hesitated  to  give  authority  to  have  it  photographed,  lest  the  pho- 
tographs should  be  used  for  purposes  of  commercial  speculation. 
Eventually,  however.  His  Majesty  gave  the  requisite  permission  to 
Signor  Secundo  Pia,  a  lawyer,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Sacred  Art,  who  had  offered  to  photograph  the  Holy  Shroud  at  his  own 
expense  solely  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  history.  Signor  Pia  pre- 
pared his  plates  according  to  a  special  method,  rendering  them  sensi- 
tive to  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  Holy  Shroud  by  means  of  powerful 
electric  reflectors  (sic).  '^Formerly,"  the  letter  continues,  "the 
appearance  of  the  Holy  Shroud  gave  an  idea  of  the  contour  rather  than 
of  the  facial  lineaments  and  body  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
photographs,  on  being  developed,  showed  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  face,  hands,  and  limbs  of  Christ,  the  general  effect  being  that  of 
a  photograph  of  Christ,  and  not  of  His  shroud."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  with  the  readers  of  the  Osservatore  Romano  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
salt. 

I  have  never  put  much  faith  in  exposure  tables,  exposure  meters, 
or  any  of  the  other  so-called  helps  that  tend  to  reduce  the  practice  of 
photography  to  the  hand-organ  level,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  recently 
emphasized  by  Alfred  Watkins,  the  apostle  of  mechanical  manipu- 
lation, or  at  least  mechanical  development,  and  fairly  well  known  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  Warnerke's  method  of  speed  marking,  it  has 
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always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  to  understand  how  anyone  could.  Here 
is  what  Watkins  says:  **It  may  be  news  to  J.  C.  that  one 
maker's  plates  marked  100  H.  and  D.  are  two  and  a  half  times 
the  speed  of  those  marked  100  H.  and  D.  by  another  maker, 
and  I  have  found  even  greater  variations  than  this."  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  speed  of  the  plate  was  an  important  factor 
in  judging  exposure  by  any  method  ;  and  believed  that  if  one  leg  of 
the  tripod  be  kicked  it  must  fall. 


Truly  success  brings  its  troubles.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  Eastman  Company  had  to  fight  an  envious  firm  who  wanted  to 
put  **Kodak"  bicycles  on  the  market,  knowing  that  the  word  carried 
weight,  and  now  they  have  had  to  spoil  the  little,  or  as  they  hoped, 
big  game  of  another  equally  unprincipled  house  who  hoped  to  register 
"Kodax*' as  their  trade  mark.  But  **the  powers  that  be,'*  in  this 
case  the  Master  Cutler — it  was  hardware  articles — recognizing  that 
kodax  and  the  plural  of  kodak  were,  in  sound  at  least,  exactly  alike^ 
put  his  foot  down  on  the  fraud  for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  That 
for  trade  mark  purposes  the  word  Kodax  is  practically  identical  with 
the  word  Kodak;  and  (2)  Having  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
word  Kodak  with  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Co.,  Ltd.,  by 
reason  of  their  extensive  use  and  advertising  thereof,  and  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  the  Kodak  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, of  which  the  shares  are  held  by  the  Eastmans  Photo  Materials 
Co.,  that  purchasers  of  silver  and  electro-plated  goods  marked  with 
the  word  Kodax  would  be  liable  to  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the 
goods  they  were  purchasing  were  manufactured  or  sold  by  the  East- 
man Photo  Materials  Co.,  or  the  Kodak  Co." 


One  of  the.  most  astonishing — perhaps  amusing  would  be  a  better 
term — statements  that  I  have  ever  come  across  is  to  be  found  in  IVi/- 
son's  Magazine  ioT  July.  Here  it  is:  ** These  experiments  show  that 
under  equal  conditions  of  focal  length,  stop,  subject,  development, 
etc.,  a  Ross-Goerz  lens  produces  the  same  result  as  a  single  Water- 
bury  in  one-thirtieth  of  the  time."  They  must  have  been  queer 
experiments,  or  experiments  queerly  conducted  that  would  show  such  a 
result.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  author  of  the  astounding  state- 
ment has  not  yet  learned  that  ^'seeing  should  not  always  be  believ- 
ing." If  I  ever  have  the  honor  of  occupying  the  editorial  chair,  and 
I  haze  leanings  that  way,  I  shall  consider  it  a  part  of  my  duties — and 
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pleasures  too,  as  I  dearly  love  to  put  other  fellows  right — to  caution 
my  readers  against  such  absurdities. 

I  see  that  a  parliamentary  cotnmittee  has  been  appointed  in  Brit- 
ain to  take  into  consideration  the  hideous  advertisements  that  disfig- 
ure the  landscape,  and  make  it  impossible  to  photograph  some  of  the 
most  charming  scenery  without  including  something  about  some- 
body's pills  or  something  equally  offensive.  When  will  something  of 
the  same  kind  he  set  agoing  here,  where  it  is  even  more  necessary, 
and  where  the  more  charming  the  view  the  more  prominent  and  dis- 
gusting the  announcement  of  the  quack.  The  most  charmingly  pic- 
turesque spot  that  I  know  is  disfigured  by  "Drink 's  Whisky"; 

very  good  advice  if  it  were  on  tap  at  hand,  but  objectionable  in  a  fine 
picture.  Hardly  less  so,  although  not  without  humor,  is  the  advice 
on  a  cemetery  gate:  "If  you  want  to  keep  out  o'  here,  use 's  cure- 
all  candy. ' ' 

A  SinPLE  MAQAZINB  HAND  CAilBKA. 

IN  the  band  camera  illustrated  berewith  will  be  seen  one  or  two  features  of  spec- 
ial inteiest  which  make  it  an  extremely  useful  instrument  for  those  about  to 
begin  the  piactice  of  photography. 

We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  absence  of  complicated  devices  and  tbe  sim- 
plicity of  the  plate  cbanging  arrangement.    In  tbe  larger  engraving  tbe  plan  of 
changing  the  plates  or  Sims  held  in  suitable  carriers  is  clearly  stiown.     Under  the 
lid  of  the  camera,  attached  to  a  light-tight  hinged  metal  frame,  is  a  thin  opaqae 
double-lined  rubber  bag,  having  an  opening 
which   fits  over   the   wrist,    being   secured 
tbereto  by  an   elastic  band.     The   hand   is 
slipped   through     the    aperture,   then    tbe 
plates  are  changed  by  lifting  the  exposed 
plate  upward  and  pushing  it  down  behind 
to  the  rear  of  the  bunch.     There  is  the 
usual  rear  spring  to  keep  plates  pushed  ' 
forward,  so  the  front  shall  always  occupy 
>  tbe  focal  plane.    After  4  plate  is  changed 
*  tbe  flexible  cloth  is  tucked  inside  and  tbe 
lid  closed,  when  tbe  camera  is  ready  for 
an  exposure   to  be  made.     The  plates  are 
held   in   a  metal   sliding  carrier,   operated 
backward   and   forward    by   the    focusing 
pinion  in  the  interior  on  the  shaft  extending 
to  the  outside,  wbeie  tbe  varying  focus  for 
portraiture  or  views  is  readily  obtained. 
On   the  front  end   is  the   usual   finder,  a 
sbutter  setting  and  releasing  lever,  as  well 
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as  a  button  for  regulating  the  speed  oE  tbe  shatter  for  time  or  mstaDtaneous  work, 

and  another  button  for  operating  the  diaphcagin  plate.  The  latter,  showing  the 
diSereut  apertures,  may  be  seen  in  the  small  diagram  engraving  in  the  upper  right 
hand  comer,  which  also  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  ingenious  shutter  mechanism. 
This  consists  mainly  of  two  thin,  sickle-shaped  metal  pivoted  blades,  connected 
by  a  link  arranged  to  open  and  close  when  the  but  ton- releasing  lever  is  pressed. 
Pressure  downward  on  the  upper  lever  sets  the  shutter,  and  for  time  exposure  tbe 
movement  is  interrupted  by  a  metal  finger  bfought  into  position  by  the  outside 
button.  The  two  levers  are  connected  by  a  spring,  which  is'also  the  actuating 
spring.    Attached  to  the  right  ba^d  end  of  tbe  connecting  link  is  an  ingenious 
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toggle  joint,  which  insures  positive  motion  to  the  shutter.  The  latter  is  shown  in  an 
open  position.     Miniature  springs  also  hold  otherparts  in  place. 

In  a  less  expensive  camera  having  a  fixed  focus  is  another  style  of  shutter,  shown 
in  the  small  engraving.  The  dotted  circle  is  the  lens  aperture.  Tbe  shutter  is  fan- 
shaped,  pivoted  near  the  apex.  Just  in  front  of  the  pivot  is  the  actuating  pin,  con- 
nected by  a  :»lled  spring  to  the  end  of  the  operating  lever.  The  long  upright  lever 
has  a  section  near  the  center  cut  out  and  bent  down  tinderaeatb,  forming  »  stop  or 
pin.    When  the  lever  is  placed  as  shown  and  tbe  operating  lever  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
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camera  is  pressed  downward,  the  pin  on  the  shutter  (shown  in  dotted  lines  under 
the  lever)  strikes  the  stop  on  the  under  side  and  holds  the  shutter  open  for  time 
exposure.  By  moving  the  upright  lever  to  the  left,  the  stop  is  taken  out  of  the  path 
of^the  pin  on  the  shutter  and  the  latter  is  free  to  move  to  the  bottom,  making  an 
instantaneous  exposure.  Rubber  buttons  at  the  top  and  bottom  cushion  the  shut- 
ter at  the  end  of  each  movement.  The  diagram  at  the  side  is  a  sectional  elevation 
showing  clearly  the  position  of  the  pin  on  the  shutter. 

The  movements,  it  will  be  noticed,  in  the  shutters  of  both  cameras  are  simple 
and  effective. 

It  is  called  the  "Vive"  camera  and  is  made  in  Chicago,  111.,  by  the  *' Vive" 
Camera  Company.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  four  inches  square,  and  also  four  by 
five  inches,  and  plates  or  films  are  used  interchangeably  as  may  be  desired.  It  is 
a  light,  handy  instrument,  and  judging  from  prints  we  have  seen  does  excellent 
work. — Scientific  American. 

HELPS. 

Believing  in  the  dictum  that  **The  minor  inventions  are  the  most  useful,"  we 
have  always  wondered  why  t)ur  manufacturers  and  dealers  are,  compared  with  their 
European  brethren,  so  slow  to  introduce  the  hundred  and  one  little  things  that 
would  be  here,  and  are  elsewhere,  so  helpful  to  the  photographer ;  and  rarely  scan 
the  advertising  pages  of  our  British  contemporaries  without  wishing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  parcels  post  through  which  we  could  get  at  a  trifling 
cost  many  little  things  that  would  be  most  helpful. 

We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  that  our  manufacturers  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
value  of  *' minor  inventions,'*  and  have  pleasure  in  telling  our  readers  of  one  of  the 
first  that  come  to  us,  in  the  shape  of 

Pickering's  Speed  Tester, 

introduced  by  the  Carter's  Ink  Co.,  of  Boston,  at  a  price  low  enough  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  and  so  simple  and  certain  in  its  operation  that  no  one  in 
future  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  rates  of  the  various  speeds  of  his  shutter. 
That  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  employment  of  such  an  instrument  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  of  five  shutters  just  examined  only  two  were  even  approximately 
correct,  while  one,  in  the  lower  speeds,  averaged  25  per  cent,  too  fast,  and  in  the 
higher  very  nearly  that  too  slow. 

The  Speed  Tester  consists  essentially  of  a  chart  properly  divided ;  a  silvered 
glass  ball  and  an  arrangement  whereby  it  can  be  suspended  so  as  to  swing  sec- 
onds in  sunlight,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  focus  on  the  scale,  set  the  ball 
swinging  beyond  the  length  of  the  chart,  watch  for  the  moment  that  the  swing  is 
just  that  length,  and  then  snap.  Development  will  show  a  white  line,  and  the 
number  of  vertical  lines  which  it  crosses  shows  the  speed  of  the  shutter. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  method,  but  the  fact  that  everything  nec- 
essary for  carrying  it  out,  so  ai  ranged  that  it  may  be  ready  for 'action  in  less  than 
a  minute  may  be  got  free  by  mail  for  50  cents,  is  creditable  to  the  Carter's  Ink 
Co.,  and  no  one  who  employs  a  shutter  should  be  without  one. 

Carter's  Mountiz«g  Pad 

is  another  very  useful  appliance,  as  by  its  use  photographs  may  be  mounted  on 
plate  paper  or  the  leaves  of  an  album,  with  as  perfect  freedom  froin  buckling  as  if 
they  were  on  stoutest  millboard. 
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The  pad  is  a  sheet  of  rubber  with  a  rough  border  and  dotted  surface  mounted 
on  a  wooden  block.  The  dots  and  border  are  charged  with  paste,  preferably  by 
pressing  the  pad,  as  if  it  were  a  rubber  stamp,  on  a  piece  of  cloth  saturated  with 
paste,  and  on  the  charged  pad  the  photograph  is  laid  face  up  and  gentle  pressure 
applied  by  passing  the  hand  across.  The  photograph  is  then  peeled  off,  laid  on  the 
mount  and  rubbed  down  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways,  and, that  is  all. 

Mounting  pads  are  made  in  all  the  regular  sizes,  and  the  only  apparent  diffi- 

•calty  is  with  prints  trimmed  to  irregular  sizes,  which  is  almost  always  the  case 

with  ours.     We  get  over  it  easily  by  first  pressing  on  the  margins  the  two  edges  of 

the  print  that  would  not  otherwise  reach  them,  say  the  right  and  lower,  and  then 

laying  the  print  down  using  the  left  and  upper  margins  as  guides. 

The  employment  of  the  mounting  pad  makes  mounting  a  pleasure  instead  of  an 
anxiety,  and  enables  one  to  do  well  what  without  it  is  rarely  done  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  well  known 
Oeorge  G.  Rockwood,  of  New  York:  "I  know  of  nothing  that  has  thwarted  our  best 
•endeavors  so  completely  as  the  effort  to  mount  photographs  on  a  pliable  or  thin 
sheet  of  paper  without  cockling.  The  'Mounting  Pad,'  after  a  thorough  trial  in 
my  establishment,  has  accomplished  this  most  perfectly. 

"Our  method  has  hitherto  been  to  send  out  prints  to  engravers,  who,  after  a  week 
would  return  them  to  us  with  a  bill  for  the  work  which  made  it  prohibitory.  With 
the  pad  we  mount  photographs  on  plate  paper  almost  as  quickly  as  we  would  on  an 
ordinary  card  mount." 

While  the  mounting  pad  may  be  employed  with  any  good  mountant,  we  find 

Carter's  Photolibrary  Paste 

•equal  to  any  and  vastly  better  than  most  that  we  have  tried.  It  keeps  indefinitely, 
is  easily  applied,  sticks  firmly,  even  the  thickest  and  roughest  papers,  and  with  less 
rubbing  down  than  when  starch  or  other  such  mountant  is  used.  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  bother  with  the  making  of  starch  or  other  mountant  when 
such  an  excellent  paste  can  be  got  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

We  are  of  those  who  are  generally,  by  something  almost  akin  to  instinct,  able  to 

Jeel  just  what  will  be  the  right  exposure  under  varying  circumstances,   and  as  we 

know  that  that  comes  only  by  long  practice,  have  fought  shy  of  the  various  so-called 

aids  to  exposure  that  have  been  introduced,  from   a  belief  that  those  who  always 

lean  on  crutches  will  never  learn  to  walk.    But  we  have  carefully  examined  the 

Carter's  Ink  Co.'s 

GiLSON  Expo^RE  Tables 

and  found  them  wonderfully  correct,  and  although  for  reasons  above  given  we  do 
mot  advise  their  continuous  use,  they  will  be  found  just  the  ''friend  in  need"  to  the 
.beginner  by  helping  him  over  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  that  he  will  encoun- 
ter— "How  much  time  to  give?" 


Th«  American  Amateur  Prize  Stidea.— With  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season 
and  cooler  weather  lantern  slides  will  be  more  in  demand  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  manv.  We  call  attention  to  our  prize  slides,  supplemented,  as  they  were 
last  season,  oy  some  remarkably  fine  work,  as  being  available  for  the  use  of  clubs 
and  subscribers.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  send  application  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach, 
361  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  who  will  book  future  dates.  'The  expense  involved  is  trans- 
portation one  way. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  ^not  more  than  two  at  one  //>»«— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicoL,  Tioj^a  Centre^  N.  Y.  (during  A.ugu8t  and  September  to  Point  (X  Woods ^  N.  K),  and  will  be 
returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise 
advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer.]  

88.  Helen  Akin. — "Lost  in  Thought"  is  a  very  good  subject,  and,  but  for  the 
objectionable  *'Look  out  for  the  cars"  sign,  taken  from  a  good  point  of  view.  But 
the  obtrusive  sign  spoils  it  as  a  picture  and  should  have  been  excluded.  Then  the 
negative  has  noL  been  sufiSciently  developed,  and  is  not  nearly  dense  enough  to 
give  a  good  print.  With  must  plates  and  subjects  development  must  be  continued 
till  the  image  almost  disappears.  "There's  a  Frog'*  is  a  very  pretty  little  picture 
surrounded  by  a  great  deal  of  useless  and  distracting  matter.  The  5x4  inch  print 
should  be  trimmed  down  to  3x2  inch — 1%  inches  from  the  right,  i^  inches  from  the 
left,  and  %  inch  from  the  bottom.  Of  course  the  right  way  would  have  been  to 
have  placed  the  camera  near  enough  to  have  included  only  what  is  left  after  such 
trimming,  and  the  picture  should  have  been  an  upright  instead  of  horizontal.  This 
negative  is  also  under-develloped.  y 

89.  J.  E.  Roys'  "The  Last  of  Wintjsr"  is  a  good  photograph  of  an  utterly  uninter- 
esting subject,  not  worth  photographing  and  offering  nothing  to  criticise.  Selec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  picture  making  by  photography,  and 
it  is  a  waste  of  material  to  fire  off  at  any  subject  without  considering  it  in  all  its 
bearings  and  seeing  in  it  at  least  something  of  the  picturesque. 

90.  H.  A.  Clark.— "The  Artist"  only  needed  a  longer  exposure  to  make  it  a 
beautiful  picture.  The  motif  is  excellent,  the  composition  unexceptionable,  and 
the  lighting— that  is,  the  direction  in  which  the  light  falls — is  satisfactory.  There 
is,  however,  a  want  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  may  call  luminosity, 
which  conveys  the  impression  that  the  room  was  too  dark  to  paint  in.  It  was 
right  that  the  easel,  palette,  etc.,  should  be  subordinate  as  they  are,  but  they  might 
have  been  equally  so  with  light  enough  to  prevent  the  hardness  of  the  drapery  and 
give  a  greater  range  of  tone,  or  more  gentle  gradation;  in  short,  it  needed  only 
a  longer  exposure  to  make  it  a  high  class  work  of  art.  Such  excellent  work  deserves 
to  be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

91.  R.  S.  Crandall  sends  a  print  without  a  title  and  for  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  suitable.  It  consists  of  three  horizontal  bands  of  nearly  equal 
width,  the  lower  without  detail  or  suggestion  thereof  and  with  apparently  water  on 
its  right ;  the  middle  a  beautiful  bit  of  cloudland,  suggesting  the  idea  of  white  clouds 
on  a  blue  sky ;  and  the  upper  also  cloudland  of  the  darkest,  almost  blackest,  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  nature  is  not  artistic, 
and  has  no  claim  to  be  picturesque.  All  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  the  lower 
and  upper  bands  are  very  much  under-exposed,  and  that  the  middle  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful bit  of  cloudland,  too  narrow  to  be  of  use  as  a  negative  for  printing  in  clouds. 

92.  John  A.  Grant's  "Helping  to  Mend" — a  mother  and  child,  the  former  sew- 
ing, the  latter  trying  earnestly  to  thread  the  needle— is  excellent  in  conception,, 
composition,  and  lighting:  a  pretty  picture,  in  fact,  with  one  rather  serious  fault, 
the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  similar  white  lines  on  each  side.  Such  repe- 
tition should^  whenever  possible,  be  avoided.  In  spite  of  that  fault,  however,  it  is 
so  good  and  so  suggestive  that  we  shall  have  pleasuie  in  reproducing  it. 
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93.  Thos.  Blsum. — ** Stony  Brook*'  is  a  good  subject  from  a  fairly  good  point  of 
view,  but  far  from  true  in  tone^that  is,  a  want  of  gradation  and  especially  half 
dark.  Sky,  water,  and  the  stony  bank  are  all  simply  white  paper.  A  longer 
exposure  and  more  careful  development  was  needed.  '*  Double  Bend"  is  an  equally 
good  subject  and  from  probably  the  very  best  point  of  view,  but  with  the  same 
want  of  tonalit}'  from  the  same  cause.  Take  a  similar  print  to  the  same  place,  and, 
comparing  them,  you  will  find  the  road  and  distant  sky  not  nearly  so  white,  and 
the  trees,  etc.,  on  the  left  not  nearly  so  black  as  you  have  made  them.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  exposure,  and  remember  that  few  good  pictures  contain  much  either  black 
or  white. 

94.  C.  G.  Moore. — Sunsets  are  getting  a  little  hackneyed  and  are  generally  more 
or  less  disappointing,  as  they  owe  their  glory  to  their  color,  poorly  at  the  best  when 
translated  into  black  and  white.  The  print  sent  by  our  correspondent  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  although  a  little  too  deeply  printed,  but  hardly  interesting  enough 
for  reproduction. 

95.  D.  J.  Danahy. — **  Homeward  Bound"  is  a  vessel  hidden  by  smoke,  and  so 
snapped  at  the  wrong  time.  At  least  a  third  of  the  foreground,  or  rather  forewater* 
should  have  been  trimmed  off.  ** Laziness"  is  a  good  photograph  of  an  absurd 
arrangement. 

9b.  E.  S.  Wilson  is  another  who  has  derived  much  benefit  from**  Our  Portfolio," 
there  being  really  no  comparison  between  his  earlier  and  later  work.  "By  the  Quiet 
Waters,"  which  we  shall  reproduce,  is  a  beautiful  picture,  needing  only  a  little 
thing  to  make  a  very  fine  one— a  something  to  balance  the  heavy  mass  and  lean- 
ing  line  on  the  left.  A  boat  or  other  small  object  on  the  right  would  have  just  sup- 
plied the  want.  The  picture  and  its  title  are  mutually  suggestive,  and  but  for  the 
want  of  the  little  balance  or  support  mentioned  is  nearly  faultless  and  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  advantage  of  employing  a  lens  of  long  focus— 14  inches,  with  a 
base  line  of  6  inches,  giving  an  angle  of  about  24  degrees. 

97.  F.  H.  Collins. — ^**Our  Father."  A  child  at  prayers  at  its  mother's  knee  is 
always  an  attractive  subject,  but  in  this  there  is  a  depaiture,  not  in  our  opinion  to  its 
advantage,  from  the  usual  style.  The  mother  is  teaching  from  a  book,  an  innovation 
which  seems  to  us  an  interloper,  a  something  coming  between  the  mother  and  child» 
breaking  up  the  sacred  unity  that  can  be  imagined  better  than  described.  It  is 
good,  however,  and  we  shall  reproduce  it  as  a  hint  to  some  of  our  readers  to  do 
better. 

98.  C.  E.  SoDERSTROM. — "Bedtime,"  a  flashlight  of  one  child  in  bed  and  another 
on  its  knees,  apparently  reading,  is  too  flatly  lighted.  The  idea  of  a  child  reading 
its  prayers  is  not  natural,  and  the  tucking  in  of  the  nightdress  is  a  too  evident  indi- 
cation of  arrangement.  The  long  horizontal  line  of  the  bedstead  should  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  bedclothes  or  in  some  other  way.  Try  again.  Do  not  have  the 
light  so  directly  in  front,  and  think  it  out  more  thoroughly,  as  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  not  satisfactory. 

99.  A.  R.  LowETH. — "Bronx  Park"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  not  very  pictur- 
esque subject  and  with  too  much  uninteresting  foreground.  At  least  half  an  inch 
should  have  been  trimmed  off. 

100.  Tom  S.  Garber. — ^**The  Weir"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  fairly  good  point 
of  view,  but  worthless  from  under-exposure  or  under-development  or  probably  both. 
It  is  simply  black  and  white — black  trees,  black  figures  and  mostly  black  water. 

loi.  W.  E.  Cogswell. — "A  Deserted  '49er."  unless  there  is  some  peculiar  inter- 
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est  connected  with  it,  was  not  worth  photographing.  A  windmill,  a  ruined  house 
and  a  tumble-down  shed  in  a  line  across  the  print,  surmounted  with  a  large  expanse 
of  white  paper  by  way  of  sky  is  veiy  good  photography  wasted.  "The  Fisher- 
man's Home"  is  very  much  better;  indeed,  but  for  slight  under-exposure  and  a  too 
white  sky  would  be  a  fine  picture.  A  fine  foreground  with  several  boats  leads 
beautifully  up  to  the  objective  point,  a  kind  of  house-boat,  apparently  the  home  of 
the  fisherman,  but  the  distant  foliage  and  a  portion  on  the  left  foreground  is  mean- 
inglessly  dark,  and  the  white  sky  is  unnatural.  This  negative  by  intelligent  print- 
ing— /.  ^.,  toning  down  the  sky  and  protecting  the  too  thin  parts—- could  be  made 
to  give  a  fine  picture. 

102.  P.  J.  Hoxie's  "Cloud  Study*'  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  clouds 
are  dwarfed  by  a  much  too  large  expanse  of  far  too  somber  water  below  them.  By 
trimming  off  two  inches  of  it  the  composition  would  be  improved  and  the  clouds 
assert  their  importance,  but  the  want  of  the  necessary  transparency  in  the  water 
must  always  be  fatal  to  its  claim  to  truth.  Lighter  printing  would  be  a  very 
decided  improvement,  as  would  also  be  the  intensification  of  the  negative-^not  the 
clouds,  but  the  water  only. 

103.  Miss  Kate  S.  Curry  in  "At  the  Well"  has  missed  a  fine  picture;  by  trying 
to  do  too  much  has  done  nothing  at  all,  or,  having  arranged  a  good  composition, 
spoiled  it  by  useless  and  pernicious  additions.  The  old  well  itself,  although  not 
picturesque,  is  interesting,  and  with  the  well  posed  figure  just  as  if  having  a  gos- 
sip with  an  unseen  neighbor,  with  probably  a  pail  in  which  to  carry  the  water  that 
she  came  to  draw,  was  all  that  was  necessary  or  even  permissible,  and  with  the  too 
white  sky  toned  down  to  something  like  truth  she  would  have  a  fine  picture  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  instead  of  as  it  is  a  meaningless  jumble,  including  even  a  step- 
ladder,  suggesting  nothing  unless  perhaps  the  detestable  "house-cleaning"  time, 
and  then  women  do  not  stand  idle  when  they  go  to  the  well.  Our  correspondent 
should  study  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  introduce  into  a  picture  nothing  that  is 
unnecessary.    We  reproduce  it,  however,  as  a  valuable  object  lesson. 

104.  C.  H.  Dickinson. — "Ready  for  Skating"  is  in  no  sense  satisfactory.  The 
figure  is  standing  stiff,  staring  at  the  camera  and  holding  the  skates  against  her 
breast  in  a  way  that  no  one  on  her  way  to  the  ice  would  be  likely  to  do.  The  expos- 
ure was  far  too  short,  resulting  in  the  perfect  want  of  detail  in  the  drapery.  "On 
the  Mississippi"  is  a  fairly  good  subject  from  a  good  point  of  view,  and  surmounted 
by  fine  cloudland,  but  it  suffers  from  under-exposure.  The  black  in  the  center  of 
the  composition  should  have  been  lighted  up,  and  the  building  on  the  left  could 
have  been  excluded  with  advantage,  as  the  eye  feels  inclined  to  wander  to  and  fro 
from  the  house  to  the  river  and  from  the  river  to  the  house.  A  picture  should  have 
only  one  chief  point  of  interest. 

Z05.  F.  L.  Wilson. — "Mexican  Washerwomen"  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  needs  a 
glass  to  distinguish  the  figures.  As  a  landscape  it  is,  or  rather  would  be,  interest- 
ing if  just  half  of  the  foreground  were  trimmed  off.  But  it  would  not,  with  its 
white  paper  sky,  be  worth  calling  a  picture.  "In  South  Cheyenne  Canyon"  is  an 
unsatisfaetory  print  from  an  apparently  good  negative,  that  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  a  longer  exposure.  Subject  and  point  of  view  are  excellent,  and  if  properly 
printed  would  be  a  really  good  picture.  Proper  printing  in  this  case  means  protect- 
ing the  foliage,  etc.,  as  soon  as  it  is  deep  enough,  and  continuing  the  printing 
until  the  water  is  right.  Another  and  perhaps  better  way  is  by  local  reduction  ta 
make  the  water  thin  enough  to  print  in  the  same  time  as  the  foliage. 
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Camera  Notes,  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume,  comes,  as  usual,  filled 
wiib  good  things.  Robert  Damachy,  the  arch  apostle  of  **  gum -bichromate,"  occu- 
pies the  premier  place  among  the  illustrations,  with  *'A  Study  in  Red,"  an  exam- 
ple of  that  process  with  which  his  name  has  become  associated.  It  is  not,  either  in 
art  or  technique,  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  it  as  a 
specimen  of  that  much  abused  and  much  lauded  method  by  its  most  zealous 
advocate  and  successful  practitioner. 

Of  ''Ebony  and  Ivory"  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest 
of  F.  H.  Day's  many  happy  efforts,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  frequently  doubted 
fact  that  the  nude  can  be  beautifully,  truly,  and  safely  photographed.  Very  fine 
too,  and  well  worthy  of  careful  study,  is  W.  B.  Post's  "A  Pasadena  Landscape.*' 

Of  what  may  be  called  the  minor  illustrations  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  or 
too  strongly  recommend  them  as  object  lessons,  although  we  feel  as  if  we  should 
make  an  exception  of  that  by  Miss  Zaida  Ben  Yusuf.  It  may  be,  probably  is,  more 
our  lack  of  training  than  fault  in  her  style  that  prevents  our  admiring  it :  but  the 
more  we  study  her  little  picture— and  it  is  indeed  a  picture — the  more  we  feel  that 
the  pose  unnaturally  shortens  the  neck  and  conveys  at  least  a  suggestion  of 
deformity. 

But  good  as  its  illustrations  are,  the  interest  of  Camera  Notes  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  them,  as  it  teaches  by  precept  as  well  as  example.  F.  H.  Day, 
in  "Art  and  the  Camera,"  says  much  that  is  admirable  and  a  little  with  which  we 
disagree.  When  he  says  "become  a  student  and  lover  of  art  if  you  would  produce 
it,"  he  is  on  safe  ground,  as  the  photographer  will  never  make  pictures  without  it; 
but  in  saying  "permit  yourself  to  read  absolutely  nothing  relative  to  the  technical 
production  of  photographs,"  he  gives  advice  which  he  has  not  himself  followed,  as 
is  abundantly  evident  by  his  work.  The  photographer  as  well  as  the  painter  should 
know  how  to  depict  nature  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  because,  although  that  is  not 
art,  his  art  will  be  all  the  better  for  his  knowledge  of  technique. 

In  an  article  on  tonality,  especially  in  lantern  slides,  William  M.  Murray  gives 
no  "uncertain  sound.  '  Our  criticisms  of  the  slides  of  the  lantern  slide  interchange 
will  show  that,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  the  besetting  sin  of  American  slide  makers 
is  the  representing  of  sky  and  water  by  clear  glass ;  and  it  the  New  York  Camera 
Club,  through  its  weekly  criticisms,  and  such  teaching  as  this  article  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's, should  bring  about  the  desired  revolution  in  slide  making  it  will  have  earned 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  the  lantern. 

Camera  Notes  keeps  well  up  to  the  high  standard  at  which  it  began,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  club  are  well  pleased  with  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  loving 
cup  bearing  the  following  inscription:  "To  Alfred  Stieglitz,  from  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Camera  Club,  in  recognition  of  bis  distinguished  services  in  founding 
Camera  Notes,"  1898. 

Amateur  Portraiture  at  Home.  By  F.  D.  Todd.  ChUag^o:  Photo,  BeaconCo.^ 
This  little  book  contains  just  such  information  as  thousands  of  anateor  pjliotogra- 
phers  want,  and  write  to  \is  for  almost  daily ;  and  the  fact  tlmt  we  can  in  ipture 
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refer  them  to  it  will  save  us  much  trouble.  Professional  photographers  would  find 
it  useful  too,  and  need  not  take  offense  at  its  coming  down  pretty  heavily  on  them 
in  references  to  the  * 'family  album/'  as  it  is  not  harder  than  they,  or  at  least  most 
of  them,  deserve. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  "Amateur  Portraiture  at  Home"  ;  nothing  that  has  not 
been  often  said  before,  but  it  is  said  so  tersely,  clearly,  and  to  the  point,  that  it  is 
easily  mastered,  easily  remembered,  and  easily  put  into  practice. 

The  Chautauqua  Dry  Plate.  From  Mr.  Monroe,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  come  some 
of  his  well  known  Chautauqua  plates,  which  we  have  been  using  with  very  satis- 
factory results,  and  which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  cheap  plates  are  not  neces- 
sarily inferior  plates.  They  are  rapid  enough  to  give  fully  exposed  negatives  of 
moderately  well  lighted  subjects  withy/ ii  in  1-30  of  a  second ;  develop  easily  with 
no  trace  of  fogging,  and  give  ample  density  with  any  of  the  more  recently  intro> 
duced  developers.  They  seem  to  have  much  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
iodide  in  the  emulsion,  and  consequently  require  a  longer  time  in  the  fixing  solu- 
tion, but  for  some  purposes  that  is  a  decided  advantage,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
bromo-iodide  gives  a  cleaner,  clearer  image  than  one  of  simple  bromide.  If  they 
have  a  fault  it  is  a  slight  tendency  to  tenderness  of  the  film,  which,  as  the  temper- 
ature of  our  dark  room  is  at  present  76  degrees  F.  and  the  water  employed  at  60 
degrees,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  and  if  fixed  in  the  acid  bath  the  film  will  bear 
any  amount  of  handling. 

From  the  Carter's  Ink  Company,  Boston,  come  several  very  useful  articles 
**A  Mounting  Pad,"  "Pickering's  Speed  Tester,"  thealready  well  known  "Photo- 
library  Paste,"  and  Gilson's  Exposure  Tablet,  all  of  which  will  be  found  fully 
noticed  on  another  page. 

The  Hammer  Dry  Plates. — In  our  last  we  noticed  Hammer's  Little  Book  and 
promised  that  on  a  future  occasion  we  should  have  something  to  say  about  the 
plates  of  which  it  tells.  Since  then  we  have  had  opportunities  of  trying  them 
under  various  conditions  and  on  widely  different  subjects  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  like  some  others  of  which  we  have  previously  written,  they  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  any  that  we  have  tried  and  much  nearer  that  ideal  condition  than 
most. 

They  are  extremely  rapid,  without  any  of  the  drawbacks  that  were  wont  to  be 
incident  to  great  rapidity,  such  as  a  tendency  to  fog  and  a  difiSculty  in  securing 
sufficient  density.  They  admit  of  more  than  the  average  latitude  in  exposure,  and 
even  when  development  has  been  pushed  consequent  on  under-exposure  the  parts 
protected  by  the  ribates  of  the  plate-holder  remains  quite  clear.  Our  experiments 
have  been  made  at  our  summer  home  by  the  sea  with  a  temperature  not  above  72 
degrees  F.,  but  at  that  and  with  water  that  had  stood  in  our  shell  of  a  building  aU 
the  day  they  were  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  without  a  trace  of  softening.  They 
are  well  and  conveniently  packed,  and  of  all  that  we  have  used  there  has  not  been 
a  speck  or  flaw. 

In  brief,  he  who  has  Hammer's  dry  plates  with  Hammer's  Little  Book  with  its 
bints  as  to  how  best  to  treat  them,  has  the  means  of  making  as  perfect  negatives  as 
ever  were  developed. 

The  ENCYCLOPiBDic  Dictionary  of  Photography.  By  W.  E.  Woodbury.  Nevr 
York:     The    Scovill    and  Adams    Company, — This    is    practically    k    reprint 
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from  what  has  been  going  on  in  The  Photographic  Times  for  several 
years,  and  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  as  yet  appeared;  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest,  as 
it  contains  536  11  29  pages,  and  includes  over  2,000  references  and  500 
illustrations.  As  a  partial  test  of  its  grasp  of  subjects  we  made  a  list  of  fifty, 
many  of  them  such  as  are  not  often  likely  to  be  thought  of  or  information  concern- 
ing them  wanted,  and  on  looking  for  them  found  only  two  omitted,  and  possibly 
even  they  might  have  been  found  under  different  heads  if  we  had  continued  the 
search. 

In  such  a  collection  it  is  hardly  possible  that  every  definition  should  be  correct, 
or  at  least  in  agreement  with  our  notions.  Under  the  head  '* Photographic  Chem- 
istry, "for  instance,  although  the  symbolical  representation  is  correct  as  to  the 
results,  a  false  idea  is  conveyed  as  to  the  method  of  development.  Pyrogallol  or 
other  reducer  is  indicated  as  the  real  developer, or  that  which  separates  the  bromine 
from  the  silver  of  the  latent  image,  whereas  its  office  is  merely  to  decompose  the 
water,  the  liberated  hydrogen  of  which,  in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  bromine, 
is  the  real  developer. 

The  **  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  '*  is  the  outcome  of  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
and  research,  a  monument  to  the  patient  perseverence  of  its  author,  and  a  book  of 
reference  which  no  photographer  who  aspires  to  know  all  that  is  known  of  his  art 
should  be  without.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  substantially  and  taste- 
fully bound,  and  well  illustrated  wherever  illustration  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  text.    • 

French  Satin,  Jr. — The  blue  print  has  never  occupied  the  position  to  which 
it  is  fairly  entitled,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek— the  average  specimen 
is  far  from  what  it  should  and  might  easily  be.  The  preparation  of  the 
paper  is  so  simple  that  everyone  makes  it  for  himself,  and  that  gener- 
ally without  thought  as  to  the  paper,  size,  purity  of  the  chemicals,  or  other 
necessary  conditions,  the  result,  as  might  be  expected,  being  poor  indeed. 
To  those  who  have  seen  only  blue  prints  made  under  such  conditions,  specimens 
that  come  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Millen,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  that  we  have  made  on  the 
French  Satin,  Jr.,  manufactured  by  him,  would  be  a  revelation,  as  indeed  they  were 
to  us.  Instead  of  the  usual  greenish  blue,  the  color  is  more  nearly  the  pure  blue 
of  the  spectrum,  leaning,  if  anything,  to  the  violet  side,  and  instead  of  being  sunk 
into  the  paper  it  is  on  a  satin-like  surface  fiom  which  we  presume  thQ  paper  takes 
its  name.  It  prints  in  less  time  than  any  that  we  have  ever  made  or  come  across, 
and  only  needs  washing  in  plain  water  to  produce  the  most  perfect  results.  One 
fault,  apparently  common  to  all,  or  most  blue  paper  is  want  of  keeping  quality,  but 
the'maker  of  French  Satin,  Jr. ,  believes  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  and  has  the 
courage  of  his  belief,  as  the  following  appears  on  the  packet  sent  to  us:  '*The  con- 
tents of  this  packet  should  be  used  before  June  i,  1899,  as  it  is  not  guaranteed  after 
that  date,"  clearly  implying  that  it  is  guaranteed  to  keep  for  at  least  one  year; 
a  statement  fully  corroborated  in  the  very  neatly  got  up  booklet  that  will  be  sent  to 
any  one  who  wants  to  know  more  of  this  excellent  blue  paper  and  will  send  a  stamp 
for  its  postage. 


The  man  who  always  agrees  with  you  may  be  a  pleasant  companion,  but  when 
you  want  sound  advice  you  must  go  to  some  one  else. 
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Society    News. 

[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associatiocn.  nre  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr  John  Nlcol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  In  the  journal.] 

Mobile  Camera  Club.— Mr.  Richard  Hines.  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Mobile  Camera 
Club,  whose  paper  on  ''Artistic  Photography"  will  be  found  in  our  July  number, 
says:  The  Mobile  Camera  Club,  which  began  its  career  last  January,  after  a 
struggle  for  existence  for  the  first  two  months,  is  now,  I  believe,  on  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  success.  At  the  last  meeting  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Shawhan,  who  was  the 
promoter  of  the  organization,  aided  and  abetted  by  your  humble  servant,  who 
used  the  "power  of  the  press"  in  her  behalf,  resigned  as  vice-president,  on  the  plea 
that  she  knew  nothingofparlia-nentary  procedure.  Mr.  Hugh  Rolston  was  elected 
unanimously  in  her  stead.  The  present  officers  of  the  club  are:  Dr.  W.  B.  Pape, 
president;  Hugh  Rolston,  vice-president;  Richard  Hines,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  club  held  recently  in  the  Turner  Hall  what  may  be  called  it  first  reception, 
which  took  the  form  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  and  of  lantern  slides,  the  latter 
including  the  prize  efforts  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographers'  Competition, 
choicest  slide  being  "Landca^e  in  Norway,"  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  of  Phila- 
delphia; "Landcape  and  Marine,"  by  W.  B.  Post,  New  York;  "Genre  and  Marine," 
by  Miss  Clarkson,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. ;  "Architecture,"  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell; 
"Eaton  Hall  Interior,"  by  W.  H.  Shirley,  Cheshire,  England; "Flowers  and  Night 
Scene,"  by  William  A.  Eraser,  New  York;  "Lightning  Studies."  by  William 
Archibald,  Newark,  N.  J. 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  the  president,  Dr.  W.  B.  Pape,  officiated  at  the 
lanterns  producing  with  the  electric  light  a  most  brilliant  disk,  and  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  Hines,  Jr.,  made  a  most  amusing  descriptive  lecturer. 

The  meeting  was  altogether  such  a  decided  success  as  to  encourage  the  commit- 
tee to  repeat  it  frequently. 

The  PlMtoflTaphere'  4MSOclatloii  of  America ;  Aooual  Convention  at  Cel- 
eron, N,  Y. — The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  this  association  was  held  at 
Celeron,  N.  Y.,  opened  on  the  morning  of  July  12  and  terminated  on  July  16. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  to  business,  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  repot, 
which  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $r,9io.4o;  an  interesting  address  by  A.  H. 
Griffith,  mainly  on  the  subject  of  "Criticism,"  the  President's  (J.  Will  Kellmer) 
address  and  a  talk  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood,  of  the  work  of  the  Photo;];raphers' 
Copyright  League,  ana  the  work  it  has  been  doing  at  Washington  in  preventing 
legislation  antagonistic  to  the  present  copyright  law.  On  July  13  Mr.  Hollinger  of 
New  York  spoke  of  his  plan  of  doing  business,  which  is  rather  novel  as  compared 
with  the  usue^  methods.  He  asks  for  no  advance  money,  tells  his  customers  they 
are  not  obliged  to  take  a  picture  if  it  doesn't  suit  them,  and  shows  a  finish e  1  f  rint 
on  platinum  paper  the  second  day  after  the  picture  was  made;  makes  his  customers 
believe  they  have  artistic  taste  and  obtains  good  prices. 

Professor  Griffith  made  another  address  on  what  Mr.  Hollinger  said  and  also  on 
the  subject  of  photography  of  the  nude.  July  14  Mr.  Hollinger  explained  bis 
methods  further;  a  resolution  of  sympathy  on  the  death  of  ex-president  Janes 
Landy  was  passed;  the  committee  on  "Prize  Rules"  made  a  report,  suggesting 
that  competitors  for  prizes  hereafter  pay  a  stated  sum  to  have  their  pictures 
entered;  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  power.  July  15  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  for  the  next  meeting  place,  which  was  voted  to  be  Celeron  again. 
The  following  new  officers  were  elected:  F.  W.  Guerin,  president;  S.  L.  Stein, 
vice-president;  Frank  Barrows,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  second  vice-president;  George 
B.  Sperry,  Toledo,  Ohio,  secretary;  6.  W.  Varney,  Chicago,  111  treasurer. 
Professor  Griffith  gave  a  critical  talk  on  various  photographs  in  the  afternoon. 

July  16,  the  last  day  of  the  convention,  was  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  a 
bronze  "  La  Vague"  to  the  outgoing  president,  and  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the 
other  officers.  This  year  all  the  exhibits  were  hung  before  the  convention  opened. 
A  large  number  of  awards  was  vaeA^,— Condensed  from  Anthonys  Bulletin, 
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[The  following:  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington.  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 

£.  C.  Brown,  Ellsworth,  Kansas. 

Flash  Light  Machine — No.  605,572. 

Comprises  a  bow-gun  arrangement  with  a  powder  trough  on  each  end  of  the  bow 
and  on  the  arrow.  Wire  gauze  is  placed  over  these  troughs  and  heated  by  a  lamp. 
When  the  bow^-string  is  released  the  troughs  are  jolted  and  the  powder  thrown  up 
through  the  gauze  and  ignited  thereby. 

F.  A.  Brownell,  Rochester,  N.  D.  Assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Camera — No.  605,851. 

Comprises  a  flat  rigid  box  having  one  wall  hinged  and  adapted  to  fold  down  to 
form  the  bed  on  which  a  carriage  slides.  To  this  carriage  the  lens  board  is  secured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  lateral  adjustment  thereof.  The  lens  board  is 
also  vertically  adjustable.  The  invention  also  comprises  certain  improvements  in 
the  film-spool  mounting  and  centering  devices. 

R.  F.  Patchel,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Tripod — No.  606,022. 

Comprises  a  camera  table  and  adjustable  folding  legs  secured  thereto  by  means 
of  ball  and  socket  joints  and  a  clamp  plate  adapted  to  clamp  all  of  said  legs  simul- 
taneously.   The  usual  screw  for  holding  the  camera  is  employed. 

T.  F.  Adams,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photograph  Cabinet — No.  606,325. 

Comprises  a  compartment  having  one  hinged  wall  and  on  this  wall  is  mounted 
a  series  of  parallel  swinging  frames  to  receive  the  pictures.  The  cabinet  may  be 
closed  and  locked,  or  the  hinged  wall  may  be  swung  out  and  locked  in  its  open 
position. 

A.  Hemsley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Flash  Light  Machine — No.  606,340. 

Comprises  a  support,  a  lamp  thereon,  a  vertically-movable  powder  pan,  and  a 
pneumatic  device  for  raising  the  powder  pan  so  that  the  powder  therein  will  be 
ignited  by  the  lamp  flame. 

D.  E.  Sharretts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Focusing  Attachment. — No.  606,394. 

Consists  in  securing  a  ground  glass  frame,  and  an  oblong  reflector  adapted  to 
be  moved  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  ground  class.  The  object  of  the  device  is  to 
erect  either  vertical  or  horizontal  pictures. 

H.  Stendsr,  Prospect  Park,  Cat. 
Copying  Camera — No.  606,593. 
The  essential  features  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  light  diffusing  chamber 
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in  front  of  the  negative  or  transparency  holder  and  to  arrange  light-diffusing  screens 
in  the  light-diffusing  chamber. 

H.  Stender,  Prospect  Park,  Cal. 

Copying  Camera — No.  606,594. 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  a  vignette  holder  in  front  of  the  negative 
holder  and  arranging  the  light  diffusing  chamber  in  front  of  the  vignette  and 
arranging  a  light  diffusing  screen  in  the  light-diffusing  chamber. 

Charles  M.  Mali,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

Film  Holder — No.  606,727. 

Comprises  an  open  frame  into  which  the  film  is  slid,  and  a  clamp-frame  which 
is  placed  over  the  film  to  hold  it  in  place. 

J.   C.  KiNSEY,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    Assignor  to  Philadelphia  Camera   Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plate  Carrying  and  Transfeiiing  Case — No.  607,052. 

Comprises  a  box  formed  with  plate  receiving  grooves.  At  each  of  its  ends  the 
box  is  formed  with  a  chamber  adapted  to  receive  a  plate-holder.  The  holder  con- 
taining exposed  plates  is  placed  in  one  end  chamber,  and  slides  removed  and  the 
plates  deposited  in  the  magazine.  The  empty  holder  is  placed  in  the  other  end 
chamber  and  by  proper  manipulation  a  plate  is  deposited  therein  from  the  magazine 
of  unexposed  plates. 

J.  C.  KiNSEY,  Philadelphia, Pa.    Assignor  to  Philadelphia  Camera  Co.,  same 

place. 

Plate  Magazine — No.  607,053. 

Comprises  a  two  compartment  magazine,each  compartment  being  provided  with 
spring-pressed  covers  which  are  adapted  to  be  raised  to  permit  an  ordinary  plate 
holder  to  slide  thereunder.  When  the  plate  holder  is  slid  under  the  spring  cover 
the  plate  therein  may  be  deposited  by  withdrawing  the  slide.  One  compartment 
is  used  for  exposed  plates  and  the  other  for  new  plates. 

H.  M.  Wade,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Producing  Relief  Photographs — No.  607,147. 

The  method  of  producing  relief  or  embossed  photographs,  which  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  from  the  mount  the  portion  thereof  corresponding  with  the  outline  of  the 
portion  of  the  print  to  be  embossed,  mounting  the  print  upon  the  face  of  the  mount 
with  the  outline  of  the  portion  of  the  print  to  be  embossed  in  register  with  the  cut- 
out portion  of  the  mount,  moistening  the  portion  of  the  print  to  be  embossed,  forc- 
ing said  portion  forward  from  the  back  with  suitable  tools,  until  the  desired  relief 
is  obtained,  and  applying  a  hardened  material  to  the  back  of  the  thus  embossed 
print,  through  the  opening  in  the  mount,  substantially  as  described. 

C.  F.  H.  Huff  and  O.  C.  Hale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Shutter — No.  607,242. 

Comprises  two  semi-circular  leaves  which  overlap  at  the  center  ot  the  lens  open- 
ing, and  a  reciprocating  bar  operated  by  means  of  a  bulb  and  piston  and  adapted, 
by  means  of  slots  and  pins,  to  swing  said  leaves  open  and  closed. 
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Photographic  Exhibition. 

nPHE^Photographic  Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
^  graphical  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  will  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  sixty-seventh  annual  fair,  to  be  held  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  from  September  26  to  October  8. 

Six  gold,  nineteen  silver,  and  twenty -four  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  in  fourteen  classes  of  work,  no  difference  being  made 
between  the  professional  and  the  amateur,  but  there  is  a  special  class 
open  to  ladies  only. 

The  judges  include  three  well  known  photographers,  two  artists 
and  an  expert  in  photo-mechanical  or  process  work,  and  are  as  follows : 
J.[|Carroll  Beckwith,  A.  T.  Bricher,  Charles  I.  Berg,  William  M. 
Murray,  W.  M.  Hollinger  and  Edward  Bierstadt,  in  all  of  whom  the 
most  entire  confidence  may  be  placed. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  wall  space,  but  pictures  must  be 
mounted  and  framed,  and  they  should  be  packed  in  boxes  with 
screwed  instead  of  nailed  down  covers,  and  the  home  address  of  the 
exhibitor  should  be  marked  on  the  under  side  of  the  cover. 

Exhibits  must  be  delivered,  carriage  paid,  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute, III,  113,  115  West  38th  street.  New  York,  beween  September  5 
and  12. 

Prospectus,  blank  entry  forms,  and  all  necessary  information  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Photographical 
Section,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  149  West  94th  street.  New  York. 


•«  Ladies'  Home  Journal "  Competition. — Since  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  competition  our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  proprietors,  which 
either  we  had  overlooked,  or  it  was  not  included  in  the  copy  sent  to 
us.     It  is  as  follows: 

**  You  need  not  take  the  photographs  yourself.  Any  pictures  sent  by 
you  will  be  eligible.  * ' 

This  speaks  for  itself,  and  moves  the  competition  altogether  out 
of  the  ordinary  category,  the  object  of  which  is,  or  should  be,  the 
improvement  of  the  art,  and  stamps  it  as  having  a  tendency,  at  least,  to 
encourage  what  is  already  too  common — flaunting  in  borrowed,  or 
even  stolen,  honors. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  K,  but  durinsr  August 
and  September  to  Pioint  O*  IVoods,  N.  y.] 


Purs  Photography. — This  correspondent  asks  us  to  "agitate  the  subject," 
and  '*show  up"  what  he  considers  "unwarrnntable  faking."  His  complaint 
is  that  at  a  recent  exhibition  he  and  another  showed  pictures  apparently 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  his  rival,  and  he  can  prove 
that  a  distant  mountain  which  was  in  the  prize  picture  was  not  in  the  natural 
landscape,  and  must  have  been  added  by  double  printing  or  some  other  method. 
We  are  willing  to  agitate  the  subject,  but  not  in  the  way  he  suggests.  We  hold 
with  the  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The  InternaUonal  Studio^  who  says:  **All 
things  are  permissible  to  the  landscape  painter  (or  photographer),  so  long  as  he 
produces  a  beautiful  work  within  limits  of  possibility."  Prizes  at  such  exhibitions 
are  not  given  for  the  best  topographical  reproduction  of  a  natural  landscape,  but 
for  the  best  landscape  picture,  and  the  photographer  is  or  should  be  at  liberty  to 
add  a  distant  mountain ^or  anything  else  that  will  improve  his  picture,  or  to  cover 
up  or  exclude  anything  that  may  mar  it,  so  long  as  such  additions  or  exclusions 
are  not  evident  on  the  picture  itself. 

R.  Burton. — ^You  might  have  noticed  that  we  have  repeatedly  said  that  a 
"iox8"  or  any  other  size  of  lens  is  meaningless,  or  at  least  it  conveys  nothing' 
moie  than  that  the  lens  can  be  made  to  cover  a  plate  of  the  given  size.  We 
cannot  answer  either  of  your  questions  until  we  know  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
in  question.  You  will  find  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  speed  of  your 
shutter  on  another  page. 

L.  W.  Simpson. — You  will  never  do  any  good  if  you  jump  from  plate  to 
plate  and  formula  to  formula.  Select  one^of  each  and  stick  to  it  until  mastered. 
Success  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  apparatus  and  material  as  on  how  they 
are  employed. 

G.  Falkenstein. — We  are  too  far  from  home  to  refer  to  back  numbers  and  mem- 
ory does  not  serve.  You  are  n^ar  enough  to  call  at  the  publishing  office,  where 
you  will  get  the  desired  information. 

E.  G.  Riker. — You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  when  salts  are  prescribed  crys- 
tals are  intended,  unless  *' dried"  be  added,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
sodium  sulphite,  the  word  "granular." 

T.  R.  Milton. — For  ordinary  landscape  work,  where  rapidity  is  not  an  object,  the 
single  lens  is  in  every  respect  as  good,  and  by  some  considered  better  than  double 
or  rectilinear. 

Lucy  L.  Saunders. —  We  are  not  aware  of  a  "best"  printing  paper  or  method;: 
most  of  the  various  varieties  have  some  peculiarity  that  makes  them  particularly 
suitable  for  some  particular  purposes,  or  under  certain  circumstances.  Look  over 
"Our  Table"  in  the  back  numbers  and  you  will  find  information  that  may  be  of 
use. 

G.  R.  Lawson.— We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  lens  in  this  column. 
Send  us  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  and  tell  us  just  what  kind  of  work  yoa 
mean  to  do  and  we  shall  advise  you  privately. 
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solution  is  not  much  exhausted  and  can  be  used  repeatedly,  although  it 
decomposes  in  a  few  days.  After  the  desired  detail  and  density  is  obtained, 
wash  in  several  changes  of  water  and  clear  with  the  following  solution: 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  2  drams ;  water,  lo  ozs.  This  cleans  up  the 
whites ;  then  wash  several  times  again  and  allow  it  to  dry.  With  Gelatino- 
Bromide  paper  he  first  soaks  the  proof  in  clean  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
drains  off  and  flows  over  it  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate,  50  grs.,  water,  5 
ozs. ;  works  the  solution  over  the  proof  for  one  or  two  minutes,  pours  off 
the  solution  for  future  use ;  washes  on  both  sides  and  allows  it  to  drain 
and  then  flows  over  it  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  10  grs.  to 
I  oz.  of  water,  and  works  the  print  to  obtain  the  desired  tone.  It  is 
finally  cleared  with  the  weak  hydrochloric  acid  bath.  Numerous  other 
ormuke  are  given  to  obtain  other  tones. 

Uranium  Toning. — See  Toning. 

U.  S.,  OR  Uniform  Systkm  of  Stops. — See  Diaphragm. 

Use  of  Old  Htpo  Bath,  An  Ingenious. — According  to  a  patent  taken  out  long 
ago,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  makes  an 
excellent  silvering  bath.  Daguerre,  thinking  that  bromide  of  silver. 
would  answer  as  well,  tried  it  with  excellent  results.  He  silvered  a  waiter, 
I  decimeter  square,  and  a  copper  cylinder  representing  that  surface.  It 
suffices  to  wash  thoroughly  in  soapy  water  the  copper  object  and  then 
steep  it  in  an  old  hypo  bath,  which  has  not  been  used  for  clearing  posi- 
tives ;  which  would  give  it  a  yellow  tint  The  object  to  be  silvered  is  to 
be  vigorously  rubbed,  then  replunged  in  the  bath  until  the  surface  is 
white.  If  a  thick  coating  is  wanted,  a  wire  is  affixed  to  the  object,  and  to 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  attached  a  fragment  of  zinc,  say  i  cm. 
square,  or  an  object  measuring  1  decimeter  square.  The  object  and  zinc 
are  plunged  in  the  bath.  The  quantity  of  silver  may  be  increased  by  using 
cuttings  of  positive  paper  which  has  not  been  printed  on. 

Usx  OF  Photography  in  Chemical  Investigation. — At  present  it  is  applied  with 
considerable  success  to  the  study  of  the  culture  of  bacteria  and  even  in 
the  reproduction  of  chemical  reactions.  Thus,  in  studying  the  action  of 
different  kinds  of  pepsin  on  digestion  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  the  bottle 
and  its  contents  are  now  photographed  after  the  reaction  has  ended.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  communicate  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  by  post, 
if  desired,  an  exact  representation  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  labora- 
tory under  the  eye  of  a  single  operator. 

Use  of  the  Stop.— The  optical  center  of  the  lens  possesses  important  properties, 
and  every  photographer  should  know  how  to  find  the  position  of  this  center* 
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In  many  cases  the  optical  center  is  outside  of  the  lens  and  this  should  not 
be  forgotten.  In  regard  to  spherical  aberration,  all  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  grinding  lenses  to  cause  it  to  disappear  have  failed,  but  the 
use  of  the  stop  makes  it  disappear  and  also  obviates  the  curvature  of  the 
field.  The  stop  also  gives  us  what  is  called  depth  of  focus.  This  is  not 
so  much  the  property  of  the  lens,  as  it  is  the  property  of  the  stop.  By 
using  a  small  stop  we  obtain  depth  of  focus.  Thus  focus  well  the  nearest 
object,  then  introduce  the  small  stop  and  all  the  other  small  objects  are  in 
focus.  Another  advantage  of  the  stop  is,  that  it  gives  a  very  uniform  light 
on  all  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

Value  of  Silver  Wastes. — The  value  of  his  silver  waste  has  always  been  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  the  photographer,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
seems  still  to  exist  in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  George  Bunton  Phillips  made  a 
series  of  experiments  and  found  that  the  quantity  of  silver  that  goes  to 
waste  in  the  process  of  making  silver  prints  to  be  as  follows  :  From  i  sheet 
of  paper,  metallic  silver  in  the  washings,  5.33  grams  —  3462  per  cent.; 
in  hypo,  9.37  grams  ^  60.95  per  cent.;  in  the  prints,  .68  grams  =»  4  43 
per  cent.  »=  i  sheet  of  paper,  15.38  grams  sa  100  per  cent. 

Vanishing  Points. — See  Angular  Perspective. 

Varnishes. — A  varnish  is  any  liquid  matter  which  when  applied  to  the  surface 
of  a  solid  body  becomes  dry  and  forms  a  hard,  glossy  coating  impervious 
to  air  and  moisture.  They  generally  consist  of  some  resinous  substance 
dissolved  in  a  volatile  liquid,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  the  resin  in  the 
form  of  a  film — generally  divided  into  two  classes,  ^2/ and  J;^W/ varnishes, 
according  to  the  substance  employed  as  the  vehicle  or  solvent  For  oil 
varnishes  either  linseed  oil  or  oil  of  turpentine  is  employed ;  the  dry- 
ing of  oil  varnishes  is  due  to  oxidation.  For  spirit  varnishes  the  solvent 
is  either  alcohol— of  not  higher  specific  gravity  than  8.15 — or  methylated 
spirits  of  naptha ;  these  dry  rapidly  by  evaporation.  The  following  resins 
are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish — they  are  substances  which 
exude  spontaneously  or  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunks,  etc.,  of 
trees;  solid,  more  or  less  transparent,  inflammable,  inodorous  bodies, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol :  Amber,  anime  or  gum  anime, 
resin,  resin  of  colophony,  copal  or  gum  copal,  damma  or  gum  damma, 
elemi  or  gum  elemi,  lac,  stic,  shell  or  bleached,  mastic  sandrac.  For 
photographic  purposes  spirit  varnishes  are  largely  employed  for  covering 
the  delicate  surface  of  the  gelatine  film  of  the  negative.  They  are  best 
prepared  by  macerating  the  resin  in  closed  bottle  or  tins.  Negative 
-vamUhes  :  (i)  sandrac,  4  ozs  ;  alcohol,  24  ozs.;  oil  of  lavender,  3  ozs.; 
chloroform,  5  drams;  (2)  tough,    hard   and   durable  shellac,   1%   ozs.; 
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mastic,  X  oz.;  oil  of  turpentine,  X  oz. ;  sandrac,  2X  ozs.;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, X  oz.;  camphor,  30  grains;  alcohol,  20  il.  ozs.;  (3)  sandrac,  90 
ozs.;  turpentine,  36  ozs.;  oil  of  lavender,  10  ozs.;  alcohol,  100  ozs. 

Retouching  Medium. — (i)  gum  damma,  70  grains;  yellow  resin,  6  drams; 
spirits  turpentine,  4  ozs.;  (2)  sandrac,  i  oz.;  castor  oil,  80  grains ;  alcohol, 
6  ozs.  First  dissolve  the  sandrac  in  the  alcohol  and  then  add  the  oil. 
Ground  Glass  Varnish  :  Sandrac,  90  grains;  mastic,  20  grains;  ether,  2  ozs.; 
benzole,  }i  to  i}i  ozs.;  the  proportion  of  the  benzole  added  determines 
the  nature  of  the  matt  obtained.  Black  Varnish  :  A  tolerably  thin  solution 
of  sandrac  in  alcohol,  i^ixed  with  tine  lamp  black,  dries  without  gloss  and 
becomes  hard  without  becoming  brittle  and  may  be  applied  with  a  fine 
brush  upon  any  substance.  To  make  varnish  adhere  to  metal,  add  t8i» 
per  cent  of  boracic  acid  to  the  varnish. 

Varnished  Holders. — Freshly  varnished  holders  are  very  injurious  to  the  dry 
plates  and  especially  so  to  the  color  sensitive  plate,  and  particularly  so  if 
oil  or  turpentine  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  varnish. 

Varnishing  Negatives. — The  plate  should  be  well  heated  to  drive  off  all  moist- 
ure from  the  film  previous  to  applying  the  varnish.  Plates  so  treated  are 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  troubled  with  a  cracked  varnished  surface. 

Ventilation  of  Dark  Room. — Much  ill  health  has  arisen  from  working  in  a 
stuffy  or  badly  ventilated  dark  room,  among  the  fumes  of  many  noxious 
chemicals,  and  often  the  true  cause  of  failing  eyesight,  so  prevalent  among 
the  professionals,  may  be  traced  to  an  ill-ventilated  developing  room. 
Much  more  attention  than  formerly  is  now  paid  to  this  subject,  but  stil) 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  the  first  requisite  in 
fitting  up  a  dark  room  should  be  its  complete  and  thorough  ventilation. 
The  smaller  the  room  the  more  important  it  is  that  it  should  be  perfectly 
ventilated,  and  a  constant  and  free  stream  of  fresh  air  admitted  at  all 
times,  with  a  proper  system  for  the  egress  of  the  impure. 

Vergara  Films. — These  films  consist  simply  of  gelatine  without  a  support  of 
paper.  As  a  carrier  of  the  sensitive  emulsion,  the  best  and  purest  gelatine 
is  used,  which  is  hardened  by  bichromate  of  potash  nearly  to  insolubility, 
then  boiled  again  until  liquid.  Plates  are  coated  with  it  and  dried  in  a 
room  absolutely  free  from  dust ;  when  dried  these  plates  are  exposed  to 
light,  which  makes  the  gelatine  hard  and  insoluble  in  boiling  water; 
bichromate,  however,  gives  to  the  gelatine  a  yellow  tone,  which  must  be 
removed  by  washing  in  a  fairly  strong  acid  bath  ;  after  again  being  dried 
the  plates  are  coated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion  ;  when  hard  and  dried  in 
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the  ordinary  manner  the  films  are  stripped  from  the  glass  plates  and  are 
ready  for  exposure.  The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  with  glass 
plates,  only  after  the  films  have  been  thoroughly  washed  they  must  be  laid 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  alcohol  to  effect  a  speedy  and  uniform  drying. 

Vert  Sensitivs  Plates. — Although  very  sensitive  plates  are  as  easy  to  manipu- 
late as  plates  of  lower  sensitiveness,  they  require  more  care  and  attention 
to  have  the  proper  safeguards  thrown  around  them ;  safeguards  which 
really  should  be  used  for  all  plates ;  it  is  not  fair  to  subject  plates  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  the  same  conditions  and  treatment  to 
determine  upon  their  merits.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  often  the  finest  plates  are 
spoiled  by  improper  treatment.  If  photographers  would  all  be  as  careful 
in  their  manipulations  as  the  maker  has  to  be,  there  would  be  but  little 
complaint  To  work  very  sensitive  plates  successfully,  everything  should 
be  in  the  best  working  order :  the  dark  room,  aside  from  being  roomy, 
well  ventilated  and  having  all  the  necessary  conveniences,  should  be  per- 
fectly light,  tight  and  the  color  of  the  inside  non-actinic ;  colored  paper 
used  for  lanterns  and  windows  will  fade  and  should  be  xenovated  from 
time  to  time.  Examine  dark  room,  camera,  holders  and  lens,  at  intervals ; 
see  that  the  dishes  are  always  clean  and  everything  conveniently  at  hand; 
the  chemicals  fresh  and  pure  and  in  well-stopped  bottles.  Bear  in  mind 
the  differences  between  chemicals  of  the  same  kind  but  in  different  forms 
— crystals,  dried  and  granulated  ;  guard  against  any  diffused  light  and  too 
much  exposure  to  the  colored  light,  when  developing,  or  having  the  colored 
light  too  strong ;  keep  the  developer  cool  in  summer  and  about  the  same 
temperature  in  winter.  In  summer  the  strength  of  the  alkali  should  be 
reduced  half  the  strength  used  in  winter  ;  if  uncertain  about  the  correct- 
ness of  exposure,  start  with  a  developer  diluted  with  plenty  of  water,  so 
that  you  can  see  what  the  plate  wants  before  it  is  too  late.  If  you  com- 
mence with  a  strong  developer  the  image  may  flash  up  at  once  and  the 
negative  may  be  spoiled  before  anything  can  be  done  to  change  or  modify 
the  developer  as  the  plate  requires.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  study 
and  use  the  tentative  method  of  development 

VxRT  Slow  Plates.— The  consensus  of  the  great  majority  of  the  most  expert 
workers,  professional  and  amateurs,  in  landscape  photography,  is  that  slow 
plates  should  be  used  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  art 

View  Finders.— See  Finders. 

View  Meter. — ^An  instrument  employed  to  determine  the  amount  of  view 
included  by  the  lens  upon  the  focusing  screen  without  the  trouble  of  set- 
ting up  the  camera. 

'  To  be  continmtd,} 
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Bausch  &  Lomb 

Zeiss 

Anastigmat  Lenses 

ARE  RECOGNIZED  AS  THS 

Best  Hand  Camera  Lenses 

made.     They  have  all  the  deiuable  qualities  of  an  Ideal  leni. 

QREAT  SPEED,  DEPTH  OF  FOCUS,  COVERINO  POWER,  and 
ENTIRE    FREEDOM   FROM    ASTIGMATISM. 

The  mountings  are  extremely  compact  and  the  lens  systems  are 
sufficiently  separated' to  permit  the  fitting  of  the  Iris  Diaphragm  or 
Vnicum  Shutter  between  them. 

THEBB    LEMBBS    ARE    BUPPL.ISD,    IF    DESIRED,    BY    ALL    MAKERS    OF    HAND 
CAMERAS,    OR    BY    THE 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

528  N.  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WBW  YORK  crry.  ctoCAOo,  lu. 


SALB    AND     BXCHANOE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus  or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchangee, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing m  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Exchange — A  bran-new  lens  or 
camera  for  a  stamp  collection  of  equal 
value.  Address  F.  W.  Stone,  care  The 
American  Auateur  Photographer. 

fra«/<f</— Copies  of  Vol.  I.  II,  III  and 
IV  of  **  American  Amateur  Photog^^aph- 
er,"  either  as  complete  or  odd  numbers; 
must  be  clean,  free  from  mutilation  and 
suitable  for  binding.  Write,  state  price, 
and  dates  of  copies.  Geo.  R.  Seiffert, 
Lock  Box  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

tVan^ed—BargBin  in  8  x  10  view 
camera  box;  give  full  description  and 
price.  Address  E.  A.  Wheatley,  341 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

For  Sale — A  5x8  Irving  new  camera, 
tripod,  four  plate  holders,  six  cut  film 
holders,  focus  glass,  etc. ,  etc  Complete 
outfit,  except  lens;  for  sale  at  a  bargain; 
write  for  particulars.  Address  E.  B. 
White,  Box  405,  Houlton,  Maine. 

For  5a/^— One  condensing  lens  for 
solar  enlargement,  etc. ;  lo-in.  diameter; 
fair  condition ;  cost  $25 ;  price,  $8.  Ad- 
dress Harry  Paubman.  Lexington,  Mo. 

For  Sa/e— One  1897  BuUard  magazine 
camera;  capacity,  18  4  x  5  glass  plates; 
camera  fitted  with  fine  Gundlach  R.  R. 
lens  and  pneumatic  shutter,  also  ground 
glass;  in  fine  condition;  price,  $15  cash. 
Address  J.  R.  Jones,  Calumet,  Mich. 


For  Sa/e— Three  special  bargains  ; 
must  sell  at  once. — One  pocket  folding 
kodak,  '98  model,  for  photos  2X  z  3^  ; 
practically  new.  Cost  $10.00  ;  will  sell 
for  $8  50  including  rolls  film  12  exposure 
each.  One  Premo  V  nearly  new  for 
photos  3 X  X4X>  with  two  extra  double 
holders ;  cost  $7. 00  new,  for  $5  00.  One 
Cartridge  kodak  No.  4,  for  4x5  photos, 
3  extra  double  holders.  Sole  leather  case 
for  holders.  Plate  attachment  and  bulls- 
eye  tripod.  Cost  new  $33.50;  will  sell  for 
only  $37.00.  These  are  all  the  finest 
goods  and  bargains.  Address  M.  P. 
Long,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

Exchange — One  8  x  10  Scoville  View^ 
Camera,  reversible  back,  double  swing 
Tripods,  eight  plate  holders  and  nine 
Kits  for  5  X  8  plates;  fitted  with  Darlot 
Lens  and  low  shutter ;  will  exchange  for 
5x7  Hand  Camera,  with  tripods;  must 
be  in  good  order.  E.  W.  Contant,  78 
Abruyn  Street,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,. 
N.  Y. 

For  Sale — One  15 -inch  Rotary  Bum*- 
isher,  with  gas  burner;  List,  $3o;  it  is 
in  perfect  order,  newly  renickled ;  price. 
$10 ;  or  will  exchange  for  4  x  5  Premo  B 
Camera,  with  R.  R.  Lens.  J.  H.  Muzzy^ 
16  Piqnette  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale— A  5x7  Premo  B  Camera, 
four  extra  plate  holders,  three  printingr 
frames  and  one  Na  i  Premo  Combina- 
tion Tripod ;  all  new  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition ;  has  never  been  used ;  outfit  cost. 
$39*50,  will  sell  for  $25.  J.  A.  Cattell 
Box  758  Des  Moines,  Iowa. ' 
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Pure  Photography  Versus  the  New  Art. 

[Rend  at  the  Glasgow  Convention  by  W.  B.  Bolton.) 

LTHOUGH    it   is  perliaps   somewhat 
late  in  the  day  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  gum-bichromate  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  lead 
the    way    to    a    suggestion,    which 
seems  to  promise  a  means  of  produc- 
.    ing   pictorial  work — I   refrain   from 
saying  "artistic, "  as  that  is  a  debat- 
able term— and  of  exercising   those 
powers  of  individuality  that  seem  to 
be  so  much  in  evidence  of  late  with- 
out overstepping  the  bounds  of  pure 
By  c.  H.  w-yman.        and  legitimate  photography. 
•'LOOK,  kitty!"  No   one  will,  I    think,   deny  that 

the  gum-bichromate  process  in  its 
modern  form,  as  improved  and  systematized  by  the  much-scorned 
experimenter,  is  capable  of  giving,  in  skillful  hands  very  pleasing- 
results— results  that,  for  certain  classes  of  subjects,  are  quite  as  "artis- 
tic" as  those  of  the  same  character  produced  by  other  methods  of 
printing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  scarcely  think  there  are  many  now 
who  will  claim  for  the  process  that  it  is  either  suitable  for  any  and 
every  kind  of  picture,  or  that  it  is  perfect  in  principle;  nor  are  there 
many  who  will  recognize  it  as  an  easy  process  to  work,  and  those  few 
who  have  had  the  necessary  skill  and  perseverance  to  master  its  intri- 
cacies must  by  this  time  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
amount  of  care  and  devotion  to  the  work  bestowed  in  other  directons 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  better  return. 
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As  to  the  cry  that  was  raised  some  time  ago  that  the  text-books 
were  all  wrong  in  teaching  that,  to  secure  perfect  gradation  in  print- 
ing processes  based  on  the  use  of  bichromate  gelatine  and  its  ana- 
logues, it  is  necessary  to  develop  from  the  under  side  of  the  exposed 
film,  I  think  most  of  thnsc  who  know  anything  of  the  subject  will 
agree  that  the  writers  of  those  guides  will  be  nearer  the  truth  if  they 
continue  in  the  same  vicious  course. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  all  the  early  workers,  Fargier,  Abbe 
Laborde,  Blair,  Swan,  and  even  Pouncey  himself,  who  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  father  of  gum-bichromate,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to 
get  satisfactory  results  by  the  direct  method  of  printing,  should  have 
resorted  to  "transfer"  in  some  form  as  the  only  means  of  getting  true 
gradation.  Carey  Lea,  in  his  Manual,  speaking  of  the  earlier  proc- 
esses, says:  "The  only  indications  of  half-tone  obtained  seem  to  have 
been  due  to  inequalities  in  the  paper";  and,  curionsly  enough,  the 
best  results  of  the  present  day  are  produced  on  rough-grained  paper. 
The  Abbe  Laborde  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  recognize  the  weak  spot 
in  direct  printing,  and   he  suggested  printing  through  the  paper;  but 
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Swan's  was  the  first  perfect  trnnsfer  method,  or  rather  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  present  perfect  process.  I  have  never  seen  it  stated  in 
connection  with  gum-bichromate,  although  Pouncey  has  been  over 
and  over  again  put  forward  as  having  produced  perfect  results  by  the 
method  forty  years  ago.  I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned,  I  repeat, 
by  either  friend  or  foe  of  the  modern  method,  that  Pouncey  himself 
in  1863  abandoned  direct  printing  and  patented  a  transfer  process.  In 
this  process,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  sensitive  pigment  was  spread 
upon  translucent  paper,  and  was  exposed  with  the  back  of  the  paper 
in  contact  with  the  negative,  which,  of  course,  gave  a  reversed  print. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  patentee  gave  full  directions  for  trans- 
ferring the  image  so  produced  to  another  support;  but  that  process 
does  not  .seem  to  have  been  much  used,  except  by  Pouncey  himself, 
as  Swan's  process,  which  was  patented  and  published  a  year  later, 
entirely  superseded  it. 

If  Pouncey,  the  fathei  of  this  forty  year  old  "perfect"  process, 
himself  abandoned  it,  its  present-day  adaptors  can  only  find  fault  with 
the  text-books  on   the   supposition    that  they  themselves  set  up  as  a 
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new  standard  of  ** perfection'*  one  that  has  been  already^abandoned  by 
all  the  honored  workers  of  the  past. 

The  claims  made  in  favor  of  the  gum -bichromate  process  by  the 
earlier  of  its  modern  exploiteurs  were  that  it  was  different  from  any- 
thing else,  and  offered  scope  for  the  introduction  of  any  amount  of 
the  **personal  element";  further,  it  is,  or  was,  so  beautifully  simple, 
not  having  been  ** messed  about,"  and  ''complicated"  by  the  experi- 
menter, that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  two  similar  results.  Now 
that  the  experimenter  has  got  at  it,  it  has,  I  presume,  lost  its  charms 
for  many  of  the  earlier  workers;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  or  why  in  its 
latest  improved  form  they  need  turn  back  upon  it.  It  entails  at  the 
present  day  no  greater  need  for  accurate  focusing,  correct  timing, 
nor  any  greater  attention  to  technique  generally;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  the  writing  of  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
and  improve  the  process,  while  it  is  possible,  with  due  care,  to  pro- 
duce much  better  results  than  formerly,  it  is  no  whit  more  difficult  to 
turn  them  out  just  as  bad. 

After  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  process  in  the  matter  of 
correct  rendering  of  gradation  is  not  a  perfect  one,  though,  by  vari- 
ous kinds  of  manipulation — some  fair,  some  doubtfully  so — during 
development,  results  can  be  obtained  that  are  satisfactory  to  a  pic- 
torial extent,  still  the  fact  remains  that  its  use  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  But  there  is  another  process  of  a  not  very  dissimilar 
character,  which  offers  all  the  scope  for  individuality,  and,  more, 
gives  far  more  control  and  infinitely  greater  opportunity  of  creating 
pictorial  effects  than  does  gum-bichromate,  and  this/^moreover,  in  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  photogtaphic  manner;  I  allude  to  the  **dust- 
ing-on"  or  * 'powder"  process. 

In  this,  as  is  well  known,  a  sensitive  mixture,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  modern  gum-bichromate  l^process,  but 
without  any  coloring  matter,  is  exposed  to  light,  and,  owing  to  cer- 
tain hygroscopic  properties  of  the  film,  which  are  destrojed  more  or 
less  according  to  the  degree  of  light  action,  it  acquires  a  selective 
attraction  for  any  fine  powder  that  may  be  dusted  on  to  it.  Thus, 
when  dusted  after  exposure  with  a  powdered  pigment,  the  latter 
adheres  to  it  more  or  less,  according  to  the  exposure,  and  an  image  is 
built  up,  if  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  in  perfectly  true  gradation. 

In  a  process  based  on  this  principle  the  **control"  is  practically 
unlimited.  It  is  not  confined  to  **local  treatment,"  which  in  itself  is 
a  host,  but,  by  the  use  of  colors  of  different  degree  of  ''saturation," 
shadows  may  be   deepened   or  lowered,  detail  strengthened,  if  it  is 
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weak,  and,  indeed,  the  progress  of  the  image  molded  or  modified  to 
the  will  of  the  operator; 

Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  process  in 
the  application  I  suggest.  First  of  these  is  that  the  positive  must  be 
made  /mm  a  positive,  not  from  a  negative,  but  this  prevails  in  other 
departments  of  photography.  The  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sensitive  preparation  to  paper  as  distinguished  from 
glass  or  other  support;  nr,  rather,  not  its  application,  but  its  perfect 
desiccation  without  causing  the  paper  to  curl  or  "cockle,"  for  the 
whole  success  of  the  method  hinges  on  the  complete  and  thorough 
absence  of  moisture  at  the  time  of  exposure,  and  perhaps  also  at  the 
commencement  of  the  development.  However,  this  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  for  I  have  produced,  without  any  special  effort, 
very  passable  results  on  paper.  Carey  Lea  published  a  paper  process 
many^about  thirty— years  ago,  but  since  then  the  process  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives  (on  glass,  of  course) 
and  positives  on  opal,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

Those  who  wish  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer,  and  who  are  not  afraid 
of  an  obstacle  or  two,  will,  I  think,  find  the  powder  process  to  possess 
more  than  the  advantages  claimed  for  gum-bichromate,  with  the  addi- 
tional one  that,  on  principle,  it  is  a  perfect  process,  and  not  a  make- 
shift. 
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KalHtype  as  a  Printing  Method.. 

BV    G.    W.     FREDERICK,    M.  D. 

I  AM  not  quite  four  years  old,  photographically  considered,  but  dur- 
ing this  brief  time  I  have  tried  most  known  printing  processes, 
and  nearly  all  varieties  of  commercial  papers,  in  the  vain  search  for  an 
ideal  printing  method.  I  have  long  since  learned  that  no  one  process 
can  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  photographic  art.  Several  meth- 
ods are  useful  for  certain  requirements,  and  will  be  so  used  until  bet- 
ter ones  displace  them.  My  first  love  was  the  plain  silver  print.  My 
reasons  tor  taking  it  up  were  that  I  could  easily  prepare  it  myself. 
I  liked  it  because  it  gave  pleasing  results,  and  1  had  ocular  evidence 
of  its  great  durability,  a  plain  silver  print  having  hung  on  the  walls 
of  my  father's  home  for  forty  years,  and  it  is  as  bright  and  beautiful 
as  the  day  it  was  hung  there.  But  it,  like  carbon  and  platinum, 
required  a  particular  kind  of  negative  to  get  the  best  results,  and  alas ! 
my  negatives  were  all  kinds  except  good  ones,  even  after  the  most 
heartless  weeding  out  and  consignment  of  the  great  bulk  of  my  efforts 
to  the  graveyard  of  amateur  photographers'  most  cherished  hopes — 
the  family  ash  barrel. 
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What  I  wanted  was  a  process  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  of 
making  good  prints  from  negatives  of  widely  varying  density,  and 
also  give  light  and  dark  tones  of  a  pleasing  character.  The  so-called 
**Kallitype"  method  seemed  to  be  the  most  promising.  So  I  began 
to  investigate  this  process  and  soon  made  the  important  discovery 
-that  ferric  oxalate  by  one  maker  and  ferric  oxalate  by  some  other 
maker  were  widely  different  compounds,  and  it  was  because  of  this 
difference  that  my  early  attempts  to  follow  published  formulas  and 
descriptions  resulted  in  dismal  failures.  I  prepared  ferric  oxalate 
according  to  a  formula  worked  out  by  experiment.  But  not  many 
'would  do  so,  nor  is  it  necessary,  because  the  ferric  oxalate  made  by 
**Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,"  and  used  in  the  formulae,  gives 
excellent  results  and  is  easily  obtained  through  any  druggist  or  sup- 
ply house.  **Mercks"  can  be  used  in  same  formula,  but  will  not  give 
quite  as  good  results,  and  therefore  I  advise  all  who  try  this  method 
to  obtain  through  their  druggists  direct  from  maker,  and  be  particu- 
lar to  specify /<?rr/r  not  ferrous  oxalate.  I  have  several  specimens 
of  ferrous  oxalate  received  even  when  the  order  contained  the  injunc- 
tion not  to  confound  the  two  chemicals.  The  following  is  my  man- 
ner of  making  and  working  kallitype: 

Sensitizing  Sol. : 

Distilled  Water 4  drachms 

Gelatine  i  grain 

Ferric  oxalate  (Mallinckrodt's) 32     ** 

Potassium  carbonate 6     ** 

Potassium  bichromate,  sol.  i  in  24 18  drops 

First  soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
dissolve  by  heating  over  a  water  bath.  1  use  an  ordinary  shallow 
teacup  placed  on  top  of  a  cup  somewhat  narrower,  filled  with  hot  water 
and  kept  there  during  all  the  succeeding  operations.  When  gelatine 
is  dissolved  add  ferric  oxalate  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  dis- 
solved. As  soon  as  this  occurs  add  carbonate  of  potassium,  which 
must  be  pure  and  dry.  Effervescence  immediately  takes  place, 
the  potash,  combining  with  oxalic  acid  to  form  oxalate  of  potassium, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  being  liberated — the 
latter  in  form  of  red  pasty  masses  floating  on  top  of  solution,  as  soon 
as  effervescence  ceases.  Stir  with  glass  rod  until  oxide  of  iron  is 
redissolved,  which  will  occur  in  a  short  time. 

Follow  this  with  addition  of  the  bichromate  sol.,  containing  20 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  must  be  carefully  done  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  eye-dropper,  «;uch  as  you  can  procure  at  any  drug  store 
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for  a  trifle.  Do 
not  undertake 
to  drop  it  from 
the  bottle. 
Draw  up  into 
the  tube  a  quan- 
tity of  the  solu- 
tion and  drop 
i8  drops.  Stir 
until  diffused, 
and  add  your 
crystals  of  ni- 
trate of  silver 
and  again  stir 
briskly,  keep- 
ing the  fluid 
agitated  until 
silver  is  dis- 
solved. If  you 
do   not    agitate 

By  N.  C.  Warner.  q  U  i  C  k  1  V     and 

"PLAyiNc:  SCHOOL."  thoroughly     bi- 

chromate of  sil- 
ver in  form  of  a  red  precipitate  would  form,  which,  however,  would 
redissolve  upon  continued  agitation. 

All  these  operations  must  follow  in  the  order  given  or  you  will 
not  succeed.  The  solution  should  now  he  filtered  and  is  ready  to  use 
and  should  be  used  soon  after  preparation,  as  it  will  not  keep.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  operations  and  the  coating  of 
the  paper  should  be  done  at  night  by  lamp  or  gas  light,  as  the  solu- 
tion is  quite  sensitive  to  light. 

For  coating,  any  good  linen  paper  will  do,  such  as  Rives  or  Stein- 
bach's  Saxe,  I  mostly  use  Steinbach's,  coating  either  side  accordin),' 
to  mat  desired.  Any  paper  that  is  free  from  impurities  can  be  used, 
such  as  a  good  quality  of  parchment  paper.  1  have  never  tried  What- 
man's drawing  papers,  but  no  doubt  they  would  be  useful.  Of  course, 
if  a  rough  porous  paper  be  desired,  it  should  receive  a  sizing  of  g^'"'- 
tine  before  using. 

P'or  coating,  I  prefer  sheets  about  jix  18  inches,  as  they  are  easier  to 
coat  than  larger  sizes.  Fasten  as  many  as  you  desire  to  coat,  superim- 
posed, on  a  table  or  drawing  board  by  thumb  tack  at  corners  of  sheets, 
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and  proceed  to  coat,  which  can   be  done  by  means  of  a  rubber  bound 
camel's  hair  brush,  but  what  I  use,  and  think  much  better,  is  a  brush 
made  as  follows:  Cut  a  piece  of  Canton  flannel  about  2x8  inches,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  nap  runs  parallel  to  narrow  way.   Fold  lengthwise, 
nap  side  out,  and  wrap  it  around  one   end  of  a  glass  plate,  3X  ^  4>  ^^ 
such  a  way  that  folded  edge  just  projects  beyond  edge  of  glass  and 
pin  it  tightly  on  opposite  side.  Now  smooth  the  nap  by  drawing  brush 
over  a  clean  cloth  and  with  a  pair  of   scissors  trim  the  nap  at  edge  so 
that  it  is  even   and  straight  and  you  have  a  brush  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  the  purpose.     Now  pour  on  sheet  of  paper,  at  one  end,  in 
say  three  small  pools,  about   one  drachm  of   the  sensitizing  solution 
and  with  the  above  brush   spread  it  quickly  and  carefully  over  sheet, 
brushing  first   lengthwise  and   then   crosswise   until  sheet  is  covered 
evenly,  even  to  edges.     The  more  quickly  it  is  done  the  better.     This 
may  seem  difficult,  but  after  a  few  trials  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  done.     As  soon  as  surface  is  dry  hang  up  by 
two  corners  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  if  these  operations  take  place  dur- 
ing damp  weather  it  is  best  to  hang  sheets  near  a  warm  oven  or  grate. 
You      proceed 
with    the  other 
sheets     in    like 
manner,    using 
one   drachm  to 
a  sheet   12  x  18 
inches.       After 
thoroughly  dry- 
ing,    they    can 
be   cut  into  re- 
quired sizes  and 
placed   in  a  dry 
light  place.      It 
is  best  to  wrap 
it      in      waxed 
paper   and    put 
under      light 
pressure  if  you 
intend    to   pre- 
serve     it     any 
great   length  of 

time.     If  proper  By  N.  C.  Wamer. 

care  be  taken  it 
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will  keep  for  months,  but  no  sensitive  paper  improves  by  age,  how- 
ever, and  would  not  advise  making  more  than  you  would  use  soon — 
more  especially  in  the  heated  season. 

The  next  step  is  printing,  and  the  only  part  of  the  process  that 
requires  any  skill.  The  image  is  only  partly  printed  out  and  com- 
pleted by  development,  just  like  platinotype,  which  process  it  much 
resembles.  You  do  not  have  to  make  allowances  for  reduction  in 
toning  and  iixing  bath  as  in  printing-out  processes.  Fill  your  frames 
in  subdued  light,  being  careful  to  place  the  sensitive  side,  which  is  of 
a  pale  lemon  color,  next  to  negative.  Print  in  sunlight,  avoid  damp, 
cloudy  days,  from  one  to  ten  minutes,  depending  on  negative;  two 
minutes  being  about  an  average.  Print  until  the  shadows  are  well 
out,  of  a  slightly  pinkish  color,  and  the  middle  tones  are  barely  visible. 
However,  a  few  trials  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  depth  to  print.  In 
examining  print  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  strong  light  as  the  paper 
is  extremely  sensitive. 

The  next  step  is  development  and  the  following  solutions  are 
required.  Any  quantity  can  be  prepared  as  they  are  cheap  and  keep 
indefinitely. 
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Sol.  A  tor  Black  Tones: 

Hot   water  {rain  water)    i  qt. 

Powdered  borax i  J4  ozs. 

Allow  it  to  cool  and  add : 

Rochelle  salts 2^  ozs. 

Allow  to  settle  and  decant  clear  liquid. 

Sol.  B  for  Sepia  Tones; 

Water , 16  ozs. 

Rochelle  salts 1%  " 

Restrainer;  Bichromate  of  potassium  sol.  20  grs.  to  the  ounce,  the 
same  as  used  in  the  sensitizing  solution.  This  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  development.  Almost  any  degree  of  contrast  can  be 
obtained  by  its  use,  enabling  one  to  obtain  bright  prints  from  nega- 
tives that  would  be  useless  by  any  other  process.  Care  must  be  used, 
however,  as  too  much  will  destroy  half  tones.  The  paper  as  prepared 
will  give  soft  prints  from  strong  negatives  without  the  addition  of  the 
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"  As  zigzag,  wavering  to  and  fro, 
Crossed  and  recrossed  tbe  winged  snow." 
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restrainer  to  the  developer,  and  it  can  be  added  in  amounts  varying 
from  1  to  10  drops  to  4  ounces  of  developer,  depending  upon  the  vigor 
of  print  desired  and  the  density  of  negative.  If  your  prints  are  small 
ones  take  four  (4)  ounces  of  developer  **A"  and  put  in  a  glass  dish, 
or  developing  tray  (I  use  enameled  ware),  and  if  your  negative  is  a 
strong  one  do  not  add  any  restrainer.  If  medium  one,  two  or  three 
drops;  if  a  flat,  weak  one,  probably  ten  (10)  drops  will  be  required. 
A  little  experience  will  enable  you  to  judge  the  amount  required  to 
produce  pure  whites.  Immerse  your  print  in  the  developer  and  break 
any  bubbles  which  may  form  on  surface  of  print  with  the  end  of  finger 
and  likewise  move  print  about  in  developer  for  a  short  time.  As 
many  as  can  be  easily  covered  by  developer  can  be  treated  at  the  same 
time,  but  if  more  than  one  or  two  are  so  treated  prints  should  be 
moved  about  frequently  to  insure  uniform  action  of  developer.  The 
image  flashes  up  almost  instantly  and  in  a  few  moments  is  complete. 
But  the  print  must  remain  in  the  solution  until  all  the  iron  salt  is 
rendered  soluble,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  by  washing,  other- 
wise you  will  have  yellow  whites.  This  will  require  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  depending  much  on  the  paper  you  are  using.  The 
prints  aie  then  removed  to  plain  water  and  should  be  carefully  washed 
in  five  or  six  changes  of  water  of  five  minutes  each,  to  effectually 
remove  the  iron  salts  and  developer. 

Fixing  and  Toning. — Prints  can  be  toned  by  a  great  many  meth- 
ods, but  the  combined  fixing  and  toning  bath  recommended  by  the 
editor  of  this  journal  for  printing-out  papers  gives  results  not 
equaled  by  any  other  method,  and  I  use  it  exclusively.  I  refer  to 
plain  hypo  and  gold  bath,  composed  of  one  ounce  hypo,  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  After  thoroughly 
washing  print,  place  in  this  bath.  When  fresh  ic  tones  quickly;  more 
slowly  as  it  becomes  exhausted,  until  it  ceases  entirely,  when  gold  is 
exhausted.  No  reduction  of  image  occurs,  and  toning  will  go  so  far 
and  then  stop.  If  you  have  used  the  developer  for  black  tones,  your 
print  will  be  of  a  beautiful  velvety  black,  to  my  mind  unrivaled  in 
their  silky  half  tones  and  transparent  shadows.  Sepia  tones, — Take  of 
solution  A,  one  part,  solution  B,  three  parts.  If  a  deep  purplish  brown 
be  desired  take  equal  parts  A  and  B,  of  course  adding  restrainer  when 
needed,  as  in  case  of  developer  for  black  tones. 

Proceed   as   for  black   tones,  and   tone  and   fix  in  same  manner. 
Wash  thoroughly  in  six  or  eight  changes  of  water  and  mount  as  usual. 

The  method  usually  followed  is  to  fix  the  prints,  after  develop- 
ment, in  a  bath  composed  of  strong  water  of  ammonia,  two  drachms; 
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water,  one  quart.  Such  prints  may  be  things  of  beauty,  but  not  a 
joy  forever,  as  I  well  know  from  prints  so  made  by  myself  and  also 
some  sample  prints  upon  one  or  two  varieties  of  commercial  Kalli- 
type  paper  sent  me,  having  become  spectral,  and  all  their  earthly 
beauty  disappearing.  Prints  toned  by  combined  bath  have  shown 
no  change  in  three  years*  exposure  to  light  and  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  natural  gas,  a  trying  thing  to  silver  prints,  I  would  have  you 
know.     They  are  just  a  bit  greedy  for  gold,  another  good  fault. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  prepare  their  own  paper  this  method 
especially  appeals.  Do  not  be  deterred  by  the  seeming  difficulty  of 
the  method,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of 
paper  in  a  half  an  hour's  time  of  an  evening.  It  is  easier  than  pre- 
paring plain  silver  paper  and  gives  better  results.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  it  is  the  cheapest  process  except  blueprinting  known,  quite  an 
item  to  a  great  many,  I  am  sure.  I  append  a  few  suggestions  in  con- 
clusion : 

Do  not  use  water  containing  lime,  or  so-called  hard  water,  in  any  of 
the  operations  except  the  washing  after  toning,  because  calcium  forms 
with  oxalic  acid  an  insoluble  precipitate.  If  you  have  bronzed  shad- 
ows it  is  over-printed.  Muddy-whites  add  more  restrainer.  Do  not 
guess  at  weights,  etc.,  in  formulas,  they  must  be  accurate.  Devel- 
oper can  be  used,  even  when  discolored,  provided  no  sediment  forms 
on  print.  The  brush  used  for  coating  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
if  a  camel's  hair;  if  made  of  Canton  flannel  must  be  thrown  away  and 
a  new  one  made  for  each  occasion.  Lastly,  exercise  great  cleanliness 
in  all  the  operations;  follow  instructions  carefully  and  you  will  be 
fully  repaid  for  all  the  care  and  trouble  you  have  endured. 


The    Convention    of  the    Photographers'    Association 

of  America. 

T  HE  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
*  tion  of  America  was  held  for  the  third  time  in  succession  at  Cele- 
ron on  Chautauqua  Lake,  on  July  12  to  15  inclusive,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  J.  Will.  Kellmer,  and  although  less  numerously  attended 
was  about  as  successful  as  on  either  of  the  previous  years. 

The  Hon.  Porter  Sheldon  was  expected,  as  usual,  to  open  the  ball  by 
an  address  of  welcome,  but  in  consequence  of  indisposition  sent  a 
letter  instead,  and  the  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  presidert'ii 
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address.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  words,  and 
barring  a  little  patting  on  the  back  and  telling  them  that  they  repre- 
sented **the  most  enlightened  nation  upon  the  globe,"  that  their  high 
standard  of  intelligence  is  *'the  wonder  of  the  world,"  and  that  in  the 
development  of  that  wonderful  intelligence  ** photography  has  been  a 
most  important  factor,"  he  had  only  one  real  step  in  advance  to  report. 

Year  after  year,  in  our  notices  of  the  conventions  we  have  found 
fault  with  the  method  of  judging,  and  showed  the  folly  of  cumulative 
values  of  **posing,  lighting,  rZ/^v/z/V*^//  effect^  etc, ,'' hy  which  pnzes 
were  awarded  to  photographs  that  looked  like  lay  figures  distorted  into 
unnatural  shapes,  on  which  to  hang  eccentric  arrangements  of  drapery, 
and  that  brought  a  smile  of  pity  on  the  faces  of  all  true  lovers  of  art, 
instead  of  ignoring  methods,  considering  the  exhibits  as  pictures  and 
valuing  them  according  to  the  art  that  was  in  them.  It  was  there- 
fore with  great  pleasure  that  we  read  [in  the  presidents*  address  the 
following,  '* Believing  that  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  there  can  be 
art  in  photography,  the  old  system  of  marking  for  posing,  lighting 
and  chemical  effect  has  been  discarded,  and  judging  done  on  broader 
lines." 

The  financial  report  for  last  year  was  then  read,  and  was  so  far 
favorable.  The  income  had  been  $3,972.50  and  disbursements 
$3'233.67,  a  gain  of  $738.83,  which,  added  to  the  balance  of  the 
previous  year,  leaves  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  $1,910.40. 

But  over  three  and  a  quarter  thousand  dollars  is  a  large  sum  to 
pay  for  what  the  conventioners  get,  more  especially  as  all  of  the 
amusement  and  most  of  the  instruction  is  provided  for  from  other 
sources. 

The  secret  lies  in  the  prizes.  The  conventions  hitherto  have  been 
mainly  prize  giving  schemes,  methods  by  which  the  greatest  possible 
number  could  each  carry  home  and  display  as  proofs  of  their  skill  one 
or  more  medals  for  advertising  purposes,  and  this,  the  eighteenth, 
has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
wise  words  from  Pirie  Macdonald.  He  was  pleading  for  a  change  in 
the  method  of  making  awards,  and  said:  **To-day  you  have  got  176 
entries  and  awarded  164  prizes.  If  you  want  to  stand  for  a  thing  of 
that  kind,  all  right.  Do  you  want  to  be  puppets  and  take  home  these 
little  bronze  things  which  you  have  not  won?" 

When  a  thing  comes  to  the  worst  it  must  mend,  and  surely  the  prize 
arrangements  of  the  **P.  A.  of  A."  can  find  no  deeper  abyss.  The 
members,  or  some  of  them,  see  this,  and  it  was  remitted  to  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  how  it  might  be  remedied ;  but  we  fear  that  by  some 
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at  least  the  cure  suggested  will  be  thought  as  bad  as  the  disease.  It 
is  practically  a  sweepstake,  in  which  the  money  prizes  are  found  by 
the  competitors  themselves,  and  is  at  least  so  far  better  than  the  con- 
demned method  by  which  the  money  was  practically  forced  from  the 
pockets  of  the  not  always  willing  manufacturers  and  stock  dealers. 

The  committee,  which  included  S.  L.  Stein,  J.  S.  Schneider  and 
Pirie  Macdonald,  recommended  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  sys- 
tem of  awards.     They  propose  to  divide  competitors  into  five  classes. 

First:  A  prize  of  $i, coo  in  cash  for  the  best  twelve  pictures  not 
less  than  i6  inches,  with  an  eritrance  fee  of  $50. 

Second:  A  prize  of  $250  in  cash  for  the  best  twelve  pictures  of 
from  9  to  16  inches;  with  an  entrance  fee  of  $10. 

Third:  A  prize  of  $250  in  cash  for  the  best  fifty  cabinet  pictures, 
with  an  entrance  fee  of  $10. 

Fourth:  A  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  twenty-five  cabinet  pictures, 
with  an  entrance  fee  of  $5. 

Fifth:  A  prize  of  $400  in  cash  for  the  best  three  illustrative  [what- 
ever that  may  mean]  pictures,  16  inches  or  larger,  with  an  entrance 
fee  of  $25. 

This  revolutionary  scheme  was  received  with  better  grace  than 
could  have  been  expected,  the  only  question  apparently  being  whether 
it  should  be  remitted  to  the  executive  **with  powers"  or  **with  favor- 
able recommendation,"  the  former  being  ultimately  carried. 

The  only  other  question  about  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  was  as  to  [the  place  of  meeting  next  year;  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Put-in-Bay  and  Celoron  being  put  in  nomination, 
and  the  latter  carried  the  day,  with  the  following  executive  to  man- 
age it:  President,  F.  W.  Guerin ;  vice-presidents,  S.  L.  Stein  and 
Frank  Barrows;  secretary,  George  B.  Sperry,  and  treasurer,  G.  W. 
Varney. 

What  may  be  called  the  business  of  the  convention  seems  to  have 
gone  on  very  much  as  in  previous  years;  information  getting  and 
giving  sessions  being  held  in  the  forenoons  and  amusement,including 
sailings  on  the  lake,  theater-parties,  lantern  shows,  banquets  and  balls 
in  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  Mr.  Griffith,  as  usual,  talked  a  good 
deal  without  sajnng  very  much,  except  when  he  came  to  criticising 
some  of  the  exhibits,  and  then  what  he  said  was  worth  going  far  to 
hear.  Mr.  Rockwood  showed  what  had  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  copyright  question,  and  urged  them  all  to  join  the  Copyright 
League,  and  Mr.  Hollinger  excited  their  envy  and  forced  their  admi- 
ration by  an  account  of  his  methods,  or  rather  want  of  methods,  that 
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has  led  to  such  an  unparalleled  success.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  they  are  words  of  wisdom,  well  worth  remembering  and 
pondering  over:  **I  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  the  fact  that  I 
quit  knowing  anything.  I  went  around  trying  to  see  what  people 
were  feeling  in  art.  I  went  to  reading  art  literature  and  studying 
pictures  everywhere,  and  everything  in  the  photographic  line.  I  just 
tried  to  fill  up  with  the  idea  of  pictures,  to  see  what  people  enjoyed, 
why  they  enjoyed  it  and  what  they  saw  in  it.  Do  not  find  fault  with 
the  amateurs,  they  are  the  leaders  in  simplicity,  showing  us  the  things 
we  need.  We  have  too  many  rules  and  try  to  do  too  much  instead  of 
catching  the  simplicity  that  comes  naturally.  The  greatest  things 
come  from  just  doing  what  comes  before  you  every  minute  without 
fixing  anything.  I  never  light,  never  pose,  never  fuss  with  my  sit- 
ters; never  raise  the  head  or  the  hands;  or  fool  with  them  in  anyway, 
and  get  the  simplicity  every  time.  I  don't  do  any  **dozen"  business, 
and  get  more  for  one  little  picture  than  most  of  you  get  for  a  dozen. 
1  never  show  a  proof,  never  know  what  size  a  portrait  will  be  till  I 
begin  to  trim,  never  ask  for  money  in  advance;  always  tell  the  sitters 
that  the  pictures  will  be  ready  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  never  dis- 
appoint them.  When  the  sitter  calls  for  the  picture  if  he  or  she  doesn't 
like  it  he  or  she  can  leave  it,  but  mostly  they  like  them  and  willingly 
pay  my  price,  which  is  $10  for  a  single  carbon  print,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large,  and  $5  for  one  in  platinum." 

In  reply  to  a  string  of  questions  Mr.  Hollinger  said :  **I  haven't 
a  retouching  frame  or  a  photographic  background  in  the  place;  I 
never  say  look  this  way  or  that,  but  wait  and  watch  and  catch  the 
expression  I  want,  and  never  on  any  consideration  allow  any  one  but 
the  sitter  and  myself  in  the  operating  room." 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers,  as  usual,  made  a  good  show, 
Cramer,  of  course,' taking  the  lead,  and  the  School  of  Photography 
was  more  popular  and  more  practically  useful  than  ever. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  third  Celeron  convention  was  a  success  and 
will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  had  a  part  in  it;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  the  day,  how  it  comes  that  while  photog- 
raphers are  so  many  conventioners  are  so  few. 


It  isn't  so  very  hard  to  do  the  right  thing  for  just  a  second 
at  a  time,  and  that's  all  the  time  we  ever  have  at  hand  for  doing 
anything. 
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From  the  British  Side. 


BY  A  cameraman. 


IN  my  last  I  told  you  of  the  opening  of  the  British  Convention  by 

*     the  president's  interesting  address,  followed  by  an  instructing 

exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  including  examples  of  the  most  up-to-date 

color  photography,  a  vast  improvement  on   all  previous  convention 

lantern  shows. 

Tuesday  opened  **dark  and  dreary,"  which  was  a  pity,  as  it  tended 
to  encourage  a  belief  in  the  oft-repeated  fallacy  that  rain  falls  in  Scot- 
land more  frequently  than — say,  in  England  ;  but  over  a  hundred  of 
the  conventioners  had  the  courage  to  brave  it  and  were  transported 
via  Sterling,  Dunfermline,  etc.,  to  the  wonderful  Forth  Bridge,  and 
thence  to  beautiful  Edinburgh.  Don't  you  wish  you'd  been  with 
them? 

After  luncheon,  provided  for  them  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  spite  of 
the  drizzle,  a  few  betook  themselves  to  Holyrood,  others  went  round 
by  Sampson's  Rib,  and  a  few  to  Craigmiller  Castle,  from  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  looking  across  the  valley  to  Liberton  Tower,  your  old 
home,  where  some  happy  nights  we  both  wot  of  were  spent. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  evening  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  read  an  inter- 
esting paper,  a  plea  for  a  uniform  system  of  speed  marking,  arid 
during  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was  made  clear  that  until  that 
is  accomplished  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  any  of  the  various 
exposure  meters.  This  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  slides  which 
showed  that  the  Scotch  slide  makers  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
all  comers. 

Wednesday  was  a  busy  day.  In  the  forenoon  the  business  meeting, 
at  which  Gloucester,  in  preference  to  Paris,  Belgium,  and  Newcastle, 
was  fixed  for  next  year's  convention, and  the  council,|which  afterwards 
appointed  W.  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  as  president,  elected. 

The  usual,  but  much  better  than  usual,  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  far  famed  **Kelvin  Grove"  with  the  University  buildings  as  a 
background,  or  rather  in  the  distance, and  in  the  afternoon  a  reception 
by  the  City  Fathers  in  one  of  the  grandest  Municipal  buildings  in  the 
world.  The  annual  dinner  filled  up  the  evening  and  was  as  always, 
a  decided  success,  and  all  the  more  so  that  the  worthy  president  had 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  preside.  There  were  the  usual  toasts 
and  an  unusual  piper,  and  all  seemed  as  happy  as  a  good  dinner  could 
make  them. 
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Thursday  showed  Scotland  at  its  best  and  a  large  party  took  train 
at  Queen  street  for  Craigendoran,  where  a  steamer  awaited  them  and 
on  which  they  were  enabled  to  follow  and  expose  1,500  plates  on  the 
yachts  of  the  Mudhook  Club  during  the  races. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  evening  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  read  an 
interesting  paper,  on  ** Development,"  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  agrees  with  you  in  believing  that  Hurter  and  Driffield  were  mistaken 
in  holding  that  exposure  alone  settles  the  nature  of  the  negative. 

The  weather  on  Friday  was  faultless,  **glorious'*  was  the  universal 
adjective,  and  the  railway  ride  from  Glasgow  to  Ardlui,  and  ihe  sail 
from  ihence  down  the  charming  Loch  Lomond  to  Balloch  was  simply 
enchanting.  Not  in  all  broad  Scotland  could  there  have  been  a  more 
delightful  trip  or  more  suitable  food  for  the  camera,  and  that  it  was 
fully  appreciated  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Bridge,  that  1,746  exposures  were  made. 

At  the  evening  meeting  papers  by  W.  B.  Bolton  and  H.  Snowden 
Ward  were  read,  the  former  on  *'Pure  Photography  versus  the  New 
Art";  the  latter  on  ** American  Photography  and  Photographers." 
Mr.  Bolton  has  little  faith  in  the**gum-bichromate,"  but  speaks  hope- 
fully of  **dusting-on,**  and  Mr.  Ward  accounts  for  the  fact  that  ama- 
teur photography  in  America  is  not  on  such  a  systematic  basis  as  is 
that  of  Britain  by  the  other  fact  that  in  the  new  there  is  a  lack  of  the 
"leisure  class"  that  is  so  great  in  the  older  country.  He  finished  up 
by  showing  a  number  of  slides  by  representative  men  and  women, 
most  of  which  were  very  good,  although  the  bare  glass  against  which 
you  have  fought  so  long  was  a  good  deal  too  much  in  evidence. 

The  Glasgow  Convention  was  then  brought  to  a  close  by  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks,  and  I  am  sure  I  only  voice  the  general  opinion  in 
saying  that  it  has  been  in  every  one  of  its  phases  decidedly  better 
than  any  of  its  predecessors. 


President's  Address. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    CONVENTION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

{Cantinucd  from  page  j^y. ) 

STILL,  in  portrait  work,  much  can  be  done  by  making  your  subject 
feel  at  ease,  meanwhile  studying  which  of  the  fleeting  and  recur- 
ring expressions  would  be  the  best.     While  doing  so  the  operator  must 
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avoid  staring  at  his  subjects  as  if  they  were  statues.[and,  above  all, 
he  must  be  tactful.  An  illustration  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  photographing  an  old  and  rather  crusty  gentle- 
man. I  kept  up  what  I  thought  was  a  pleasant  conversation,  and  was 
nattering  myself  that  I  was  doing  nicely,  when  he  suddenly  stared 
me  very  hard  in  the  face,  and  growled,  **Get  on  with  your  photo- 
graphing. *' 

Strive,  also,  while  making  your  pictures  artistic,  to  avoid  the  use 
of  any  of  the  so-called  accessories.  If  furniture  is  necessary,  let  it 
be  appropriate  to  your  subject.  Theatrical  fittings  always  seem  to  me 
objectionable  in  a  photograph,  as  they  tend  to  make  it  simply  a  repro- 
duction of  an  ornamental  fireplace,  say,  with  a  figure  in  the  middle. 

As  regards  the  further  stages,  I  am  very  pleased  to  find  that 
retouching,  which  was  carried  to  such  excess  in  bygone  days,  is  now 
falling  into  disuse.  The  skilled  photographer  tries  instead  to  so  light 
his  subject  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  retouching  the  plate  except 
in  very  special  cases.  On  that  account  retouchers,  who  formerly  com- 
manded six  guineas  a  week,  are  now  offering  their  services  for  a  third 
of  that  amount. 

I  might  continue  these  discursive  remarks  much  longer,  but  time 
forbids.  Before  I  conclude,  however,  I  have  an  appeal  to  make  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  I  often  feel  downhearted  when 
I  come  into  contact  with  them.  Question  them  about  lenses  or  the 
chemistry  of  their  art,  and  you  find  that  many  of  them  know  literally 
nothing  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  all  their  work  is  based. 
Ask  them  if  they  have  read  such  and  such  an  article  in  such  and  such 
a  journal,  they  shake  their  heads,  they  never  see  a  journal.  Such  a 
state  of  matters  does  not  present  a  very  bright  outlook  for  the  rising 
generation  of  photographers.  Those  who  are  now  in  the  "sere  and 
yellow  leaf"  have  waded  through  difficulties  up  to  the  neck,  and  have 
spent  many  a  sleepless  nights  thinking  out  the  preparation  of  their 
chemicals.  In  these  days  everything  is  so  cut  and  dry  that  the 
younger  photographer  is  too  apt  to  think  he  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  put  the  plate  into  the  slide,  take  it  to  the  gallery,  expose  and 
develop  it,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Young  men,  do  not  be  content  with  such  a  mechanical  career.  To 
rise  and  succeed  in  the  profession,  you  must  master  photographic 
chemistry  and  the  science  of  optics  thoroughly.  Could  anything  be 
more  disappointing  than  to  meet  a  young  operator,  who  fancies  he 
knows  everything,  and  who  is  yet  unable  to  tell  what  // 6  or // 7 
means  in  relation  to  a  lens,  who  is  also  ignorant  of  the  elementary  fact 
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that  a   lens  of  four  inches  focus  has  a  greater  depth  than  a  lens  of 
twenty  inches  focus  with  the  same  size  of  stop? 

Visit  legularly  the  picture  galleries,  and  take  a  hint  from  the  late 
Dr.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  University. 
Dr.  Taylor  had  a  first-rate  system  of  training  his  students  who  were 
studying  photography  and  its  kindred  branches.  He  took  them  to 
the  exhibitions,  and  asked  them  to  take  notes  of  all  the  pictures  with 
out  referring  to  the  catalogue  for  the  artists*  names.  Not  knowing 
who  the  painters  were,  whether  celebrated  or  obscure,  the  students 
criticised  the  pictures  with  intelligence  and  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  all  true  art,  and  thus  became  self-reliant  and  dis- 
criminating. 

Seeing  the  Lord  Provost  is  with  us  to-night,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  think  we  require  a  technical  school  specially  devoted  to  photog- 
raphy and  its  allied  branches,  a  school  supported  by  endowment  and 
subscription.  There  would  then  be  a  strong  case  for  the  proposal  that 
photographers  should  only  employ  those  who  have  attended  a  course 
of  study  a  ad  practical  training,  and  who  are  able  to  pass  a  thorough 
examination  in  all  that  pertains  to  photography  as  a  science  and  an 
art. 

And  now  I  have  done.  We  have  a  heavy,  and,  I  sincerely  trust, 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  week  before  us;  therefore,  in  language  famil- 
iar to  those  who  attend  Parliament  on  the  opening  day,  I  commend 
you  to  your  labors. 


Notes. 

Metargon  and  Neon  have  to  be  added  to  the  new  elements 
recently  found  in  our  atmosphere.  Prof.  Ramsay  is  their  discoverer 
and  the  spectroscope  the  means  of  discovery.  The  spectra  of  the 
newer  elements  are  said  to  be  both  characteristic  and  striking. 

Photography  and  Art.  — In  France  photographs  have  not  hitherto 
been  under  the  protection  of  the  copyright  law,  and  the  pirates  have 
had  their  own  way.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts  in  Paris  they 
are  declared  to  be  works  of  art,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  protection. 
M.  Barenne  raised  an  action  against  an  advertising  firm  which  had 
reproduced  one  of  his  portraits,  and  the  defense  was  that  a  photograph 
was  **a  mere  record  by  the  action  of  light.*'  The  bench  to  its  credit, 
took    a   different    view,    declaring   that,   ^'although    it   is   light   that 
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actually  fixes  the  image  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  operator  determines 
the  aspect  of  the  original  to  the  light,  and  by  his  experience  obtains 
the  natural  pose  which  characterizes  the  photographs  of  the  complain- 
ant.*' The  pirates  were  mulcted  in  a  penalty  of  loo  francs  for  each 
copy  issued. 

Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth's  Pyramid  Pictures. — Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  in  one 
of  his  contributions  to  the  apparently  interminable  depth  of  focus  dis- 
cussion seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  Prof.  Smyth's 
pictures.  He  says,  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  of  July  15,  '* There 
was  no  question  of  depth  of  focus,  depth  of  field,  or  depth  of  any- 
thing, for  the  pictures  were  mostly  taken  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
by  magnesium  light" ;  and  again,  speaking  of  the  Arab  at  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  tombs,  **Heno  doubt  focused  on  the  figure."  The  fact 
is  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  wonderful  pictures  that  we  had  the  honor 
of  showing  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland  were  interiors, 
and  that  in  designing  and  fitting  up  the  camera  by  which  they  were 
taken  depth  of  focus,  in  the  sense  of  getting  every  plane  included  in 
the  picture  in  apparently  equally  good^focus,  was  the  first  considera- 
tion. How  far  he  succeeded  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  the  most  popularly  interesting  slides  the  structure  of  the  stones  of 
the  pyramid  in  the  immediate  foreground  was  perfect,  while  the  mark- 
ings on  shells  in  the  sand  at  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
were  equally  distinct. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  negatives  were  made  on  one  inch  of  the 
end  of  the  three  inch  microscopic  slides,  but  apparently  not  so  well 
known  that  there  was  no  means  of  focusing,  and  no  finder  by  which 
an  idea^of  the  image  might  be  o"btained.  Prof.  Smyth  selected  the 
subject  and  direction  of  view,  and  then  went  far  enough  away  from 
it  to  be  sure  that  all  he  wanted  would  be  included;  the  result  being 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  three-inch  slides  were  printed  from 
only  small  portions,  rarely  larger  than  a  shirt  button,  of  the  one- 
inch  negatives;  and  the  definition  was  limited,  not  by  any  optical 
defect, but  by  the  degree  of  s true ture/essness  oi  the  collodion,  that  after 
many  experiments,  we  were  able  to  make  for  him. 

SoLio.  —Only  last  month  we  were  able  to  congratulate  the  East- 
man Company  on  a  second  time  successfully  asserting  their  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  word  Kodak  or  anything  that  was  evidently  made  to 
look  very  like  it,  and  now  we  have  pleasure  in  recording  their  success 
in  a  much  longer  and,  to  the  public  generally,  far  more  important 
^ght. 
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As  far  back  as  1895  they  applied  to  the  Registrar  of  Trade  Maries 
to  register  *'Solio/'  and  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  being  derived 
from  Sol  it  was  descriptive  and  not  an  invented  word.  From  the  Reg- 
istrar they  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  then  to  Justice  Kekewich, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  All  went  against  them, 
and  although  they  had  already  spent  thousands  on  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, they  would  not  give  up  the  seemingly  hopeless  struggle.  They 
took  it  to  the  court  of  last  resort,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  com- 
mon sense  became  triumphant  and  the  fight  ended  in  their  favor; 
Lord  Halsbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  himself  an  expert  ama- 
teur photographer,  saying  that  he  had  used  **Solio"  for  years,  and  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  name  was  in  any  sense  descriptive 
of  the  character  of  the  paper. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  Solio  was  first  made  by  the 
American  branch  of  the  firm,  and  that  the  word  was  invented  here, 
but  from  the  trial  it  appears  that  it  was  accidentally  coined  in  Lon- 
don. While  the  English  branch  was  located  in  Soho  Square,  and  a 
name  for  the  then  new  printing  paper  was  being  discussed,  an 
employee  suggested  and  wrote  ** Soho,"  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
more  like  **Solio,*'  and  the  name  was  at  once  adopted. 

While  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  members  and  employees  of 
the  Eastman  company,  and  indeed  the  users  of  Solio  generally,  have 
been  so  unimaginative  as  Lord  Halsbury,  and  not  to  have  recognized 
in  the  name  some  connection  with  Sol,  we  heartily  congratulate  the 
company  on  having  got  at  last  a  common  sense  settling  of  the  long- 
disputed  question. 

Reducing  Solution. — The  Messieurs  Lumiere  have  introduced  a 
new  reducing  agent  in  the  shape  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammo- 
nium persulphate,  which^unlike  all  others,  attacks  only  or  mainly  the 
denser  parts  of  the  negative,  and  so  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  that  from  under-exposure  and  forced  development  give 
only  white  and  black  prints. 

It  }S  only  necessary  to  free  the  plate  thoroughly  from  hypo,  place 
in,  say,  a  25-grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  the  persulphate,  and  care- 
fully watch  the  action.  As  soon,  or  even  a  little  before  the  desired 
reduction  takes  place  wash  thoroughly  and  dry. 

When  removing  the  negative  from  the  persulphate  solution  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  action  of  this  body  still  continues,  and  if  it  is  not 
washed  very  abundantly  at  once  the  reducing  action  may  possibly 
continue  beyond  what  is  desired. 
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This  can  easily  be  avoided  if  the  operation  is  stopped  when  the 
negative  has  not  yet  attained  the  degree  of  reduction  which  is  desired 
— and  by  putting  the  negative  immediately  from  the  persulphate  bath 
for  a  few  minutes  into  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium, 
or  bisulphite  of  sodium.  These  bodies  transform  the  persulphate  of 
ammonia  into  sulphate,  which  does  not  then  react  on  the  silver  in  the 
negative. 

To  sum  up,  it  becomes  possible  by  the  use  of  persulphate  of  ammo- 
nia to  take  the  most  complete  advantage  of  under-exposed  negatives 
wlfich  have  been  over-developed,  without  having  any  anxiety  as  to 
the  hardness  of  the  images  obtained,  and  by  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  details,  as  subsequently  the  negatives  can  be  reduced  in 
the  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonias,  and  stopping  the  reduction 
at  a  finished  point. 

Lastly,  it  is  possible  to  correct  the  effects  of  over-development  in 
the  case  of  normal  exposure,  a  result  which  no  known  reducer  ^has 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

Long  Focus  Lenses. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  our  long  and  almost 
single-handed  fight  in  favor  of  long  focus  lenses  for  pictorial  work  is 
at  last  bearing  fruit.  Hear  what  the  Australasian  Photograpftfc 
Revieiv  says : 

**The  rule  for  making  pictures  of  photographs,  or  rather  one  essen- 
tial feature  of  that  rule,  has  been  printed  and  reprinted  until  it  has 
become  as  popular  a  feature  in  photographic  literature  as  the  neces- 
sity for  care  and  cleanliness  in  the  dark-room,  and  the  picture-makers 
follow  it,  while  the  producers  of  the  otherwise  ignore  it.  The  focal 
length  of  the  lens  used  should  never  be  less  than  once  and  a  half  the 
longest  side  of  the  plate,  or,  better  still,  twice  that  length.  The 
resulting  angle  covered  by  the  lens  fills  the  first  requisite  for  produc- 
ing pictorial  effect." 

Index  OF  Standard  Photographs. — The  editors  of  The Photogram^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  have  undertaken  a  task  that 
will  try  even  their  energies — the  compilation  of  an  index  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  photographs  of  interest  or  that  are  likely  to 
be  of  interest  in  the  collections  of  professional  or  amateur  photogra- 
phers and  photographic  publishers  aill  over  the  world.  It  will  include 
prints  and  lantern  slides,  audits  chief  utility  will  be  that  it  will  enable 
authors,  editors,  etc.,  to  find  from  whom,  and  at  what  charge,  photo- 
graphs of  any  particular  subject  may  be  obtained.  For  this  purpose 
the  compilers  will  send,  upon  application, 'to  photographers  and  pub- 
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Ushers  a  form  to  fill  up.  The  scheme  appears  to^us  an  admirable  one, 
and  those  possessing  photographs  which  they  would  like  included  in 
this  index  cannot  do  better  than  write  at  once  to  the  editors  of  The 
Photogram^  at  6  Farringdon  avenue,  London, E.  C. 

Rapid  Work. — Prof.  Boyce  has  been  beaten  on  the  quick  exposure 
question.  A  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris  has  suc- 
ceeded in  photographing  the  Hertzian  oscillations,  which  occupy  less 
than  the  five-millionth  of  a  second. 

Time  Development. — Mr.  John  Carbutt  has  been  converted  to  the 
Watkiu's  **time  development  **  theory,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  a 
patient  trial.  Here  is  what  he  says,  and  of  course  it  applies  only  to 
his  **J.  C*  Tablets.  For  snap  and  short  exposures. — Crush  and  dis- 
solve 2  J.  and  2.  C.  in  3  ounces  water  (for  a  Carbutt,  B  time  expos- 
ure, use  4  ounces  water),  filter  through  absorbent  cotton,  flow  over 
plate,  note  how  many  seconds  it  takes  for  image  to  show  (usually 
about  30  to  40  seconds,)  multiply  this  time  by  6,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  wash  plate  and  fix  in  usual  fixing   bath. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

PNGLISH  retailers  of  the  conservative  order  are  following  the 
"  example  of  some  of  those  in  America  in  trying  to  induce  whole- 
sale houses  or  manufacturers  to  refuse  to  supply  the  more  enterprising 
dealers  with  such  articles  as  they,  the  dealers,  consider  it  for  their 
own  interest  and  the  interest  of  their  customers  to  sell  at  reduced 
prices;  but  it  won't  do.  Whatever  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  will  win  in  the  end,  whatever  interested  parties  may 
do,  and  the  consumers  are  alwasy  more  numerous  than  the  dealers. 

* 

The  work  of  the  fool-killer  is  not  yet  complete.  A  writer  in  a 
contemporary,  whose  ability  is  shown  by  his  coinage  of  **Kodakra- 
pher,"  traces  all  the  ills  to  which  the  professional  photographer  is  heir 
to  the  despised  amateur  and  proposes  to  abolish  him,  or  thinks  he 
would  be  abolished  if  photographers  generally  would  follow  his  exam- 
ple. He  says:  **I  have  always  refused  to  finish  their  snap-shots. 
Why  should  photographers  lend  their  skill  to  button  pushers?"     They 
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don't;  they,  or  such  of  them  as  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  withal,  the  wisdom  to  know  that  but  for  the  amateur  they 
would  not  be  in  existence,  sell  that  skill  to  those  who  need  it,  but  the 
real  amateur  is  not  of  that  class.  He  can  do  the  work  for  himself, 
and  better,  very  much  better,  than  could  the  average  professional. 

Has  the  erstwhile  sober  editor  of  the  staid  British  journal  turned 
joker,  or,  while  the  July  15  number  was  in  preparation,  was  he  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  Highland  hospitality  of  the  Glasgow  con- 
vention? How  else  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  appearance  in  his 
usually  trustworthy  pages  of  A.  E.  Wade's  **Novel  Toning  and  Fix- 
ing Process, "  by  which  prints  are  **improved  in  appearance  or  fin- 
ish," are  ** able  to  resist  the  vitiating  atmospheric  conditions,"  and 
made  "absolutely  permanent"?  Those  wonderful  results  are  due  to 
the^Wade  combined  bath,  which  consists  of  a  solution,  in  '^appropriate 
proportions,"  of  the  following  ingredient:  Chloride  of  gold,  nitrate  of 
lead,  nitrate  of  potash,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
quick-lime. 

Of  course  the  intelligent  reader  will  say  at  once  that  there  is  noth- 
ing, or  hardly  anything,  new  in  this;  but  let  him  **hold  on,"  the  prin- 
cipal thing  is  to  come.  Those  ingredients  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  smoke.  A  current  of  smoke  from  bituminous 
coal,  anthracite,  or  other  carbonaceous  fuel,  is  passed  through  boiling 
water  till^it  is  completely  saturated,  and  after  that  has  become  cold 
the  ingredients  are  added,  the  whole  shaken  till  dissolved  and  then 
filtered.  Oh!  yes,  there's  novelty  in  it;  and,  according  to  the  immor- 
tal Wade,  economy  too,  as ''the  solution  once  prepared  can  be  entirely 
used  up  without  adding  to  its  strength,"  and  it  will  remain  good  for 
any  number  of  years.     It  is  the  smoke  that  does  it. 

Val  Prinsep  is  a  British  painter  of  renown,  who,  like  most  of  his 
kind,  has  little  good  to  say  of  photography.  With  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  find  fault.  If  he  cannot  use  it  and  does  not  like  it  he  is  right 
to  leave  it  severely  alone ;  but  when  he  finds  himself  the  center  of 
an  assembly  of  photographers,  as  he  did  sometime  ago  in  the  London 
Camera  Club,  good  taste  should  at  least  keep  him  from  the  use  of 
condemnatory  "billingsgate. "  That  he  is  not  blessed  with  much 
of  that  desirable  quality  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  his 
opinion  photographers  were  too  much  tied  down  to  their  "beastly 
cameras  and  films,"  and  that  they  should  stamp  out  "that  hideous 
highly  developed  mechanical  thing  called  a  photograph." 
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The   Gum-Bichromate    Process. 

A  T  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Blairgowrie  and  District  Associa- 
^^  tion  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  W.  Grant  Murray  gave  an  in- 
teresting demonstration  on  the  gum -bichromate  process.  In  his  in- 
troductory lecture  he  pointed  out  that  the  process  was  more  the  re- 
vival of  an  old  one  than  an  entirely  new  process.  It  was  not  a  carbon 
process  except  in  so  far  as  a  carbon  could  be  used  as  a  coloring  proc- 
ess. It  was  mainly  suitable  for  those  who,  working  with  artistic  ends 
in  view,  desired  to  bring  the  image  as  much  under  control  as  possible, 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  would,  no  doubt,  meet  with  stem  disapproval 
by  photographic  technicians;  but  he  showed,  by  a  print  made  on 
smooth  paper,  that  fine  detail  was  also  possible  with  the  process.  The 
paper  is  first  sensitized  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
then  coated  with  a  mixture  of  water-color  and  gum-arabic.  The 
bichromate  renders  the  gum  sensitive  to  light  in  the  same  way  as  it 
does  the  carbon  tissue  in  ordinary  carbon  printing,  and,  after  expos- 
ure, the  print  is  developed  with  water,  and  parts  of  the  picture  can  be 
removed  altogether  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  brush.  Whether  this 
was  pure  photography  or  not  was  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  it  certainly 
had  a  photographic  basis,  although  it  might,  perhaps,  partake  more 
of  a  chalk  or  monotint  drawing.  Although  the  F  64  glossy  P.  O.  P. 
man  could  with  it  secure  the  finest  detail,  still  he  would  advise  him 
to  keep  clear  of  it.  It  was  a  process  for  the  artistic  photographer  as 
compared  with  the  scientist  and  technician.  This  process  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  working  in  any  color  they  chose,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  double  tones.  Soft  negatives — such  as  those  most  suitable 
for  enlargements — were  to  be  preferred.  The  choice  of  paper  was 
practically  unlimited ;  but  it  must  be  a  sized  paper,  as  the  coating 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  body  of  the  paper.  He.  found 
Michelin  the  easiest  to  coat,  but  the  old-fashioned  hand-made  What- 
man's H.  and  P.  smooth  and  others  were  very  suitable  for- various 
effects.  Even  ordinary  writing-paper  might  be  used,  and  here,  en 
passant^  he  might  remark  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary,  as  many 
people  seemed  to  suppose,  to  use  rough  paper  to  be  artistic.  Pictures 
could  be  made  on  smooth  paper  quite  as  artistic  as  on  any  rough  pa- 
per. The  roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  paper  did  not  constitute  art. 
Describing  his  mode  of  working,  he  said  he  first  sensitized  the 
paper  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  about  two 
minutes.  He  did  not  find  it  advantageous  to  allow  it  to  remain  longer 
in  the  sensitizing  bath — rather  the  reverse.     As  a  general  rule,  it  was 
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sufficiently  sensitized  when  the  paper  became  limp.  It  was  then  dried 
in  darkness.  He  used  the  paper  in  larger  sizes  than  required  for  ease 
in  coating,  and  sensitized  a  number  at  once  as  it  would  keep,  and  he 
had  then  nothing  to  do  except  take  a  suitable  sensitized  piece  of  paper 
and  apply  what  color  of  coating  he  wanted.  The  most  suitable  color 
would  be  in  a  finest  possible  powder;  but  he  found  the  tube  water-col- 
ors very  suitable,  and  the  following  might  be  taken  as  suitable  to  start 
with:  Venetian  red,  red  chalk,  indigo  blue,  brown,  and  ochre.  He 
first  mixed  the  color  with  water,  then  added  several  drops  of  a  40  per 
cent,  solution  of  gum  arabic.  The  consistency  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience. When  brushed  on  the  paper  it  should  feel  rather  **tacky." 
Rough  paper  required  less  gum  than  smooth.  It  should  then  be  laid 
on  the  paper  quickly  with  a  hog's-hair  brush,  and  then  smoothed  with 
a  badger-hair  brush.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  this;  but  the  badger- 
hair  brush  is  first  applied  fairly  heavily,  then  gradually  lighter  and 
lighter  until  a  smooth,  even  surface  is  obtained.  This  should  dry  in 
about  thirty  minutes.  The  correct  exposure  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine.  It  should  be  printed,  in  daylight,  until  the  lines  of  the 
picture  were  more  or  less  distinctly  seen  through  the  paper,  according 
to  the  color  used.  As  an  indication  with  an  ordinary  negative  in  a 
good  morning  light,  the  time  required  was  about  two  hours.  It  did 
not  matter  though  it  was  slightly  over-exposed,  as  the  addition  of  hot 
water  would,  to  a  great  extent,  remedy  this.  After  development  was 
finished,  he  passed  the  print  through  a  clearing  solution  of  10  per  cent, 
sodium  sulphite.  Mr.  Murray's  demonstration  was  most  successful, 
and  various  members  took  away  coated  pieces  of  paper  to  try  the  proc- 
ess.— Photographic  Ntitf, 
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BY  THE  WILD    IRISHMAN. 

Landscape  Photography  from  an  Artist's  Point  of  View.— Mr.  Alfred  East, 
the  famous  English  landscape  painter,  has  been  giving  his  views  on  photographic 
landscape  pictures.  The  lecture  was  undei  the  auspices  of  the  London  Camera 
Club.  Mr.  East  began  by  stating  it  was  bis  belief  that  the  camera  in  capable 
hands  can  do  something  more  than  simply  portray  facts — /'.  e.,  a  photograph  can 
have  pictorial  qualities.  If  these  are  not  present  it  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  cam- 
era user  than  the  camera  itself.  Photography  as  a  young  art  has  not  yet  had  its 
possibilities  gauged,  and  although  painting  is  now  an  old  art,  yet  it  is  still  pro- 
gressing, and  its  average  work  now  is  as  good  as  at  any  previous  period.  Photog- 
raphy never  will  be  in  any  real  sense  a  rival  to  painting.  Each  has  its  own  defi- 
nite place  apart  from  the  other.      The  arts  may  be  classified  into  music,  literature 
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and  painting.  Each  one  gives  what  the  other  cannot  give.  In  this  fact  do  we  find 
the  raison  d'etre  for  any  one  of  the  three.  This  being  the  case,  it  behooves  pho- 
tographers seriously  to  consider  what  raison  d'etre  \^  there  tor  photography.  What 
can  it  give  that  other  arts  cannot  give  as  well  or  better?  Photography  is  hampered 
with'^certain  limitations  which  do  not  exist  in  painting. 

Night  Photographs  with  Moving  Figures. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ama- 
teurlPAoto^rapAer  (L,on6on)  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  gave  his  method  of  producing  night 
photographs  with  moving  figures.  He  advocated  giving  a  snapshot  exposure  dur- 
ing the  daytime  when  the  traffic  and  figures  of  the  streets  were  in  evidence  and 
then  waiting  until  dark  and  giving  a  second  exposure  to  get  the  gas  light  effects. 
Those  I  have  seen  by  Mr.  Smith  are  very  effective  and  much  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  shown  in  this  direction. 

The  New  Photographic  Salon. — The  Photographic  Salon  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  October  next  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  London.  Mr.  Reginald 
Cragie  is  now  acting  as  Honorary  Secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  Maskell,  and  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Cragie  as  his  successor  it  a  popular  one.  The  position  of  the  Linked 
Ring  is  somewhat  misunderstood.  It  is  a  private  society  which  holds  an  exhibition 
— the  Salon — each  year,  at  which  outsiders'  works  are  submitted  and,  if  chosen, 
bung.  No  support  is  invited  from  outsiders,  and  there  is  no  fixed  subscription. 
Workers  that  gain  a  reputation  for  good  work  are  invited  to  join  the  Linked  Ring, 
and  on  doing  so  there  are  certain  regulations  to  be  accepted,  one  of  which  is 
secrecy  with  regard  to  the  inner  workings.  It  should  therefore  be  remembered 
that  although  the  Salon  exhibition  is  a  public  matter  and  is  open  to  criticism  by 
any  one,  the  Linked  Ring  is  a  private  body,  not  appealing  in  any  way  to  outsiders, 
and  therefore  may  be  well  "left  to"  those  whose  concern  it  is. 

Northwestern  Photographic  Exhibition. — This  exhibition,  which  was  held 
at  Manchester,  opened  up  a  new  and  unique  field  as  regards  exhibition,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  chronicle  its  complete  success.  The  main  feature  of  the  scheme  was 
that  thirty-five  societies  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of^  Manchester  formed  a 
joint  body  and  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  Manchester,  the  city  art  gallery 
being  engaged  for  the  puipose.  The  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
was  the  promoter  and  took  all  risk.  These  societies,  representing  a  membership 
of  about  4,000,  sent  work  for  selection  by  a  board  of  six  judges.  Some  1,027 
frames  were  hung,  there  being  no  charge  for  wall  space,  no  entrance  fees,  no 
classes,  no  medals  or  awards,  and  above  all  the  public  to  the  extent  of  13,780  were 
admitted  free  of  charge  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily  for  eleven  days.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  local  photographs,  the  finest  collection  of  works  by  the  foremost  pho- 
tographers of  the  day  that  has  been  seen  in  the  province  were  on  view.  This  sec- 
tion included  a  fine  collection  by  the  Paris  Camera  Club. 

Lanoline. — We  all  know  how  discolored  finger  ends  become  by  the  use  of  the 
pyro  developer,  and  in  lanoline  we  have  a  preventative.  This  preparation  is  pre- 
pared from  the  purified  fat  of  lamb's  wool  and  is  similar  to  the  natural  fat  of  the 
human  skfa.  If  before  development  the  finger  ends,  nails,  etc.,  are  rubbed  with 
the  preparation,  it  will  be  found  when  the  hands  are  wiped  free  from  it  afterward. 
No  signs  of  stain  appear  on  the  hands.  Lanoline  is  quite  harmless  to  the  developer, 

New  Books. — The  publishers  of  photographic  books  have  been  especially  busy 
during  the  past  month  or  so.  "The  Process  Year  Book,"  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Wm.  Gamble,  fully  maintains  its  position.     The  long  list  of  articles  seem  almost 
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to  exhaust  all  subjects  relating  to  mechanical  processes,  and  the  book  is  brim  full 
of  very  fine  illustrations.  "The  Barnett  Book"  must  be  put  down  as  the  book  of 
the  year.  It  is  quite  a  wonderful  production  for  one  shilling.  In  the  287  pages 
such  writers  as  Harold  Baker,  C.  H.  Bothonly,  Chapman  Jones,  A.  Horsley  Hinton, 
W.  Thomas,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  James  Peckham  write  upon  theii  favorite  topics 
at  great  length.  The  article  on  "Carbon  Printing,"  by  T.  S.  Skelton,  is  the  finest  and 
most  complete  description  of  the  process  yet  published.  Messrs.  Elliot  &  Son  are  the 
publishers. 

W.  J.  Warren  has  written  a  new  handbook  on  the  "Gum-bichromate  Process."  in 
which  he  fully  treats  the  subject  and  brings  it  up  to  date.  A.  Horsley  Hinton  has 
a  new  book  on  "  Pictorial  Photography"  in  the  press,  and  to  the  publication  of  which 
I  look  with  interest.  We  have  not  yet  finished  with  literature  on  the  X-rays  it 
seems.  Mr.  S.  R.  Bottone  has  given  us  during  the  month  "Radiography  and  the  X- 
Rays  in  Practice  and  Theory."  It  is  just  the  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
student  of  this  division  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  as  the  manipulatory  details 
are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  author  has  treated  the  photographic  portion  in  quite 
a  simple  manner.  "Practical  Radiography,"  by  H.  Snowden  Ward,  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  second  edition. 


EDITORIAL. 

— B 


IWe  believe  that  correspondents  would  not  willinRly  give  us  unnecessary  trouble ;  but  there 
are  some  who,  although  every  word  of  their  communications  is  easily  readable,  exhibit,  by  way 
of  signature,  something  that  is  utterly  illegible.  The  vain  attempts  to  decipher  such  occupy 
much  time  that  we  can  ill  spare,  and  as  at  best  it  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  our  guess  is  as  often 
or  oftener  wrong  than  right.  Where  a  reply  is  necessary,  an  addressed  envelope  would  most 
easily  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  we  may  hint  that  the  upper  right-hand  corner  should  not  be 
vacant.] 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism— »<?/  more  than  two  at  one  //'m^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicOL,  Tioj^a  Centre^  N.  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage ;  and,  unless  otl^erwtse  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 


106.  J.  M.  Brooks. — '* Treating  an  Old  Friend"— "Cronies"  would  be  a  better 
title — is  just  a  little  under-exposed,  and  the  cigar  box  in  the  center  too  obtrusive. 
Tobacco  pipes  would  have  been  less  objectionable  and  more  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  figures.  With  these  exceptions  the  idea  is  good  and  very  well  car- 
ried out.  It  is  a  very  good  example  of  genre  work.  "The  Freshet"  is  an  exam- 
ple of  perfect  technique,  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  trees  in  the  midst  of  an  intin- 
dation,  but  of  no  pictorial  interest.    The  color  or  tone  is  simply  a  question  of  taste 
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No.  107.  Frank  R.  Miller. — "Contentment,"  a  spectacled  monk  with  cowl  and 
sknll-cap,  enjoying  his  pipe  and  tankard  while  poring  over  the  pages  of  a  favorite 
author,  has  both  good  and  bad  qualities.  The  idea  is  excellent  and  well  carried 
out.  The  composition  is  good,  the  lighting  could  not  have  been  improved,  and  the 
expression,  at  once  of  perfect  contentment  and  interest  in  the  book  he  is  reading, 
is  altogether  satisfactory.  But  the  tonality  is  very  far  from  true;  the  lighted  part 
of  the  face  being  absolutely  white  paper.  The  exposure  has  been  too  short,  and 
before  the  desired  detail  in  the  drapery  could  be  got  development  had  to  be  pushed 
till  the  lightest  part  of  the  face  was  quite  opaque.  Another,  and  if  possible, greater 
fault,  is  the  obtrusive  and  distracting  lights  on  the  left  and  above  the  head  tower- 
ing ornaments  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  which,  do  what  we  will,  prevent  the  eye 
from  resting,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  quiet  contemplation  on  the  fine  head.  Without 
these  useless  and  distracting  marks  of  lights,  and  with  exposure  sufficient  to 
admit  of  a  natural  flesh  tone  we  should  have  had  nothing  but  praise  for  this  really 
fine  picture,  which,  as  it  is,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 

Since  reproducing  in  our  last  number  Mr.  Miller's  "Frivolity  ^;i  route  io  the 
Ball,**  No.  63,  we  have  learned  that  we  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  face 
had  been  retouched ;  and  consequently  the  want  of  texture  is  to  be  attributed  to 
insufficient  exposure,  requiring  forced  development  to  the  extent  of  opacity. 

108.  E.  A.  Wheatley. — "Spring's  Awakening"  and  "Young  Ambition"  are 
both  much  over-printed,  but  both  from  apparently  good  negatives.  The  former  is 
not  a  picturesque  subject,  and  conveys  no  particular  idea  or  impression  of  any 
kind.  If  lighter  printed  it  would  be  a  good  photograph  but  nothing  more.  The 
latter  is  better  because  there  is  less  of  it;  mainly  a  soaring  young  tree  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  but  there  is  beauty  in  its  simplicity,  and  it  gives  something  to  think  about 
It^suggests  more  than  it  shows,  an  essential  feature  of  a  picture. 

109.  O.  E.  DuENWEG.— "Near  Sierra's  Summit"  is  too  deeply  printed  and  evi- 
dently from  a  too  thin  negative,  nor  does  it  convey  an  impression  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  locality.  "California  Logging"  is  also  too  deeply  printed,  and  the  sky  has 
been  toned  down  too  low.  There  is  also  too  much  of  it  as  it  dwarfs  the  figures. 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  trimming  off  one  half  of  the  sky  and  reproducing  it,  as  it 
is  too  good  to  pass.  "Hitting  the  Drill"  and  "Logging  in  the  Sierras"  we  noticed 
in  our  June,  1897,  number,  and  shall  reproduce  them,  although  the  prints  now  sent 
are  considerably  over-printed. 

no.  E.  W.  Pannsr. —  A  lady,  half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  a  sofa,  is  printed 
from  a  too  thin  negative,  probably  from  under-development ;  and  the  lighting 
should  have  been  such  as  to  reproduce  the  sofa  on  which  she  leans  in  something 
else  than  black  without  a  trace  of  detail.  An  equally  serious  fault  is  the  obtrusive 
effect  of  the  picture  on  the  background.  It  is  simply  a  likeness  without  pictorial 
quality. 

III.  RoBT.  Faries. — "Investigation"  and  "A  Bug,"  two  children  apparently 
examining  something  crawling  on  a  large  millstone  lying  flat,  are  pretty  exam- 
ples of  a  class  of  photograph  that  is  always  pleasing,  children  at  play  or  amusing 
themselves.  A  slightly  longer  exposure  and  development  with  a  solution  weak  in 
reducer  would  have  been  an  improvement  by  giving  better  gradation.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  photograph,  or  at  least  to  send  two  subjects  so  nearly  alike,  and  the 
printing  of  "A  Bug"  under  a  circular  mat  was  a  mistake;  a  circle^does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  the  picturesque. 
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113.  A.  Embbinr,  Jr.— "The  Milkmaid"  to  which  is  attached  the  following,  by 

way  of  keynote : 

"  The  evening:  dews  are  softly  falling  now. 

The  froRft  are  croaking  by  the  wat  rs'  brim  ; 
The  pensive  milkmaid  goes  to  milk  the  cow. 
While  all  the  scene  is  wrapped  in  shadows  dim.*' 

and  on  the  whole  the  harmony  is  very  well  sustained.  It  is  a  picture  in  the  low 
key  so  much  affected  by  some  of  the  best  known  British  photographers,  and  which 
onr  correspondent  has  frequently  but  not  very  successfully  essayed— not  at  least 
so  successfully  as  he  has  the  older  and  still  more  popular  style.  But  in  this  he  has 
hit^th'e  nail  on  the  head ;  has  thought  out  a  picture,  and,  as  surely  as  the  painter 
makes  his  brush  and  colors  do  his  bidding,  made  the  camera  to  so  reproduce  his 
conception  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  is  not  faultless,  but  the  faults  are  so 
few  and  the  beauties  so  many  or  so  great,  as  to  fully  warrant  us  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  progress.  The  only  readily  obvious  fault  is  the  relation  of  the  horison 
line  to  the  figure,  which  is  just  as  it  should  not  have  been,  right  across  the  neck 
cutting  off  the  head.    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

113.  W.  G.  Oppbnheim. — ''The  Lafayette  Memorial'*  is  d  fine  example  of  a 
difficult  class  of  work,  in  which  the  hardness  too  often  incident  to  the  contrast 
between  white  stone  and  dark  foliage,  is  altogether  avoided.  The  point  of  view  has 
been  so  chosen  as  to  place  the  dark  against  the  light,  and  neither  from  a  techni- 
cal or  artistic  point  of  view  could  we  suggest  an  improvement,  unless  perhaps  a 
slight  toning  down  of  the  rather  too  white  sky ;  although  a  white  sky  here  is  not 
so  objectionable  as  in  a  landscape.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

114.  Geo.  D.  Firmin.— '*  A  Portrait"  in  poise  of  head,  expression  and  lighting 
is  exquisite,  a  triumph  of  photography,  the  creation  of  which  may  well  make  any 
one  proud ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  tribute  to  platinotype  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  how  to  get  the  very  best  out  of  it.  But  this  applies  only  to  the  head, 
and  w£  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  the  rest  of  the  figure.  It  is  simply  black 
on  a  black  background.  Black  dress,  black  jacket,  black  hat  and  black  feather, 
and  although  the  background  is  apparently  as  black  as  black  can  be,  the  dress, 
jacket  and  hat  are  blacker  still  and  without  a  trace  of  detail.  We  mention  this 
more  as  recording  a  fact  than  as  finding  fault ;  indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
fault,  as  the  utter  absence  of  detail  concentrates  attention  on  the  beautifully  ren- 
dered head,  and  we  shall  reproduce  it  and  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  arrangement,  one  thing  is  clear,  and  it  is  a  seri- 
ous fault,  the  way  by  which  black  on  black  is  rendered  conveys,  and  conveys 
strongly,  the  idea  that  the  figure  is  simply  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  background. 

115.  H.  M.  MuNSON. — *'Down  by  the  Brook"  is  a  good  photograph,  but  the  fig- 
ures should  not  have  been  so  scattered.  The  one  on  the  right  should  have  been 
nearer  the  others.  The  print  unnamed,  but  with  a  cow,  a  tree,  and  a  lake,  is 
spoiled  by  the  fence  going  straight  across,  and  one-third  too  much  uninteresting 
foreground.  Our  correspondent  is  a  good  photographer,  and  should  learn  how  to 
make  pictures  by  studying  one  or  other  of  the  various  hand  books  on  art. 

116.  Dr.  G.  W.  Frederick. — '*A  Quiet  Scene"  is  worthy  of  a  better,  or  more 
expressive  title,  as  we  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  its  technical  excellence 
or  its  artistic  beauty.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  bend  of  a  liver  and  includes  a  mas- 
sive and  picturesque  foreground,  steep  banks  clad  with  foliage  to  the  water's  edge, 
water  rendered  as  it  should  be  and  beautifully  broken  up,  not,  as  is  too  frequently 
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the  'case,  by  reflections,  but  by  the  more  artistic  shadows,  and  a  sky  with  just 
sufficient  indication  of  clouds  to  make  it  true  in  tone.  The  only  fault  is  want  of 
"atmosphere,"  sometimes  called  aerial  perspective;  that  which  gives  the  feeling 
of  distance  to  distant  objects,  a  fault  arising  probably  from  the  employment  of  too 
small  a  stop.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  its  reproduction  will  give  us  much 
pleasure.  "Playmates,"  a  child  resting  its  head  on  a  dog  is  one  of  those  always 
interesting  subjects,  and  so  far  as  the  figures  are  concerned,  a  very  fine  example. 
The  effect,  however,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  spoiled  by  the  background,  the 
clapboarded  wall  of  a  building,  giving  a  series  of  parallel  horizontal  lines,  always 
inimical  to  true  pictorial  effect 

The  prints  are  by  the  kallitype  process  as  modified  by  our  correspondent,  and 
they  are  certainly  better  than  anything  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  by  that  method. 
[See  his  description  of  his  method  on  page  391. — Eds.] 

117.  W.  W.  M.— "The  Storm"  is  a  little  too  deeply  printed,  but  otherwise  fairly 
good,  and  very  well  conveys  the  impression  of  a  stormy  sky.  The  proportion  of 
water  to  sky  is  correct,  in  other  words  the  print  has  been  properly  trimmed. 
"Tom,"  a  cat  standing  on  an  ottoman  in  a  backyard,  however  well  photographed, 
and  this  is  very  well,'is  of  no  interest  except  to  the  owner  of  the  cat,  and  hardly  a 
subject  tor  criticism. 

118.  J.  F.  W.  Ames  sends  an  unnamed  print,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  name.  A  heavy  mass  of  dark  trees  on  the  left,  with  nothing  to  balance 
them,  a  little  of  what  presumably  is  water,  although  it  does  not  in  any  sense  look 
like  it,  on  the  front  and  right,  a  horizontal  black  line  in  the  distance,  a  passably 
good  cloudy  sky  above.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  picture  and  too  much  under-exposed  to 
be  a  good  photograph. 

119.  N.  PoMEROY. — "War  Declared,"  a  child  with  a  young  chicken  in  its  lap, 
and  the  mother  hen  in  a  threatening  attitude  near  her,  is  a  fairly  good  photograph, 
but  should  have  been  an  upright,  or  most  of  the  sides  trimmed  off.  There  is  a  lot 
of  print  for  very  little  picture.  "Guess  What  Tve  got,"  a  child  with  chickens  in 
her  lap,  is  also  a  good  photograph  although  much  under-exposed,  but  an  inch 
should  be  trimmed  from  each  side,  and  the  4^  inch  print  would  then  be  a  2^  in. 
picture. 

120.  L.  Lewis. — "The  Ebb  Tide"  is  of  good  technique  but  not  in  any  sense  a 
picturesque  subject.  A  large  triangular  foreground  of  boulders,  a  smaller  triangu- 
lar piece  of  water,  a  horizontal  band  ot  much  too  dark  foliage  and  a  too  small  space 
of  fairly  good  sky.  There  was  here  no  reason  for  a  high  horizon,  and  so  the  propor- 
tion of  space  between  sky  and  landscape  should  have  been  reversed,  say,  two- 
thirds  sky  and  one-third  landscape,  instead  of  as  it  is.  It  conveys  no  idea  of  an 
ebb  or  any  other  stage  of  tide.     It  is  a  very  good  photograph'  but  nothing  more. 

121.  R.  S.  Hodges.— "Meditation."  Almost  the  only  fault  with  this  is  its  title. 
Pretty  little  girls  do  not  meditate,  and  although  this  one  is  pretending  to  seriously 
count  her  fingers,  she  can  hardly  keep  from  laughing  the  while.  Longer  exposure 
would  have  been  an  improvement  and  surely  her  hands  are  "not  as  black  as  they 
are — rendered." 

122.  Mrs.  H.  a.  Clark's  "Haymakers"  has  half  an  inch  too  much  foreground, 
and  the  exposure  has  been  much  too  short.  Haymaking  suggests  the  merry, 
merry  sunshine,  but  the  dark  shadows  and  black  distance,  resulting  from  under- 
exposure suggests  gloom.    "An  Interior"  is  much  better.    The  technique  is  almost 
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perfect,  and  the  lighting  and  arrangement  good.  The  only  blot  is  the  obtrusive 
mass  of  white  on  the  chair  to  the  left.  It  attracts  the  e^-e  and  offers  it  nothing 
worth  looking  at.  It  should  have  been  as  low  or  lower  in  tone  than  the  table 
cover. 

123.  J.  A.  Maney's  ** Stonecutter"  lacks  only  one  thing  to  be  a  really  iine  pic- 
ture. Design,  compositions,  scheme  of  lighting,  all  are  excellent,  but  all  go  for 
nothing  because  of  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  true  values,  or  tonality. 
Too  short  exposure  and  improper  development  have  rendered  everything  as  either 
white  or  black.  The  stone,  the  planks  on  which  it  rests,  the  hand  that  holds  the 
chisel,  the  top  of  the  mell  and  the  chips  lying  around  are  all  simply  white  paper, 
while  everything  else,  including  the  face  of  the  mason,  is  black. 

124.  LvLU  Weatherwax. — *'A  Doubtful  Undertaking,"  a  tinsmith  very  doubt- 
fully examining  a  sadly  battered  tin  pail  that  he  has  got  to  repair,  is  as  perfect  an 
example  oi  genre  as  has  ever  been  noticed  in  '*Our  Portfolio."  Conception,  com- 
position, expression,  lighting,  and  indeed  every  feature  are  all  fine;  and  all  unite 
to  make  a  charming  picture  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing.  "A  Spirit 
of  the  Night"  is  a  somewhat  time-worn  idea^better  carried  out  than  ever  we  have 
seen  it.  A  cloudy  sky,  brilliant  above  and  of  lower  tone  below,  and  in  the  center, 
seated  on  a  conventional  crescent  moon,  a  most  charming  semi-draped  figure,  per- 
fect in  pose,  arrangement  of  drapery  and  lighting.  The  only  fault  we  can  find 
with  this  exquisitely  beautiful  picture  is  that  the  crescent  and  the  star  are  a  little 
too  large,  and  their  edges  too  sharply  cut  (see  page  399).  Our  correspondent  has 
been  fortunate  in  her  model,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  knowing  so  well  how  to 
use  her,  as  our  readers  will  see  in  our  reproductions  of  these  two  pictures. 

125.  F.  E.  Foster. — "Teaching  the  Young  Idea  How  to  Shoot,"  a  man  showing 
a  child  how  to  *'knuckle"  marbles,  is  of  fine  technique,  but  there  is  too  much 
unnecessary  matter  to  attract  attention  from  the  figures.  It  should  have  been  an 
upright  with  only  the  figures  prominent,  and  a  stop  large  enough  to  throw  everything 
else  out  of  focus.  ''The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  contains  a  little  gem  set  in  much 
unnecessary  and  unpicturesque  material.  The  4^x35^  should  be  cut  down  to  3  x  \%, 
showing  only  the  child  drinking  and  the  horse  amusedly  watching  it.  Had  the 
camera  been  near  enough  to  include  only  that,  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Our  correspondent,  whose  technique  is  perfect,  should  study  simplicity 
and  never,  where  possible,  have  anything  in  a  picture  that  he  can  keep  out  and 
that  is  not  necessary. 

126.  A.  G.  Becklev. — "A  Brooklet"  is  a  well  selected  subject  from  a  good  point 
of  view ;  apparently  well  lighted,  and  yet  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  a  com- 
promise between  the*impressionistic  and  the  reproduction  style,  and  not  sufficient  of 
either  to  be  right.  The  water  that  should  have  been  rippling  is  dead,  cotton-wooly 
like,  and  instead  of  the  desirable  variation  in  tone  all  is  a  dull  uniform  gray.  A 
longer  exposure  might  have  given  the  suggestion  of  luminosity  in  the  cradle  of  the 
brooklet,  which  seems  wanting,  and  we  think  better  detail  in  the  foreground  objects 
would  have  been  an  advantage.  It  is  a  beautiful  subject  that  might  have  been 
made  a  better  picture. 

126.  Hugh  C.  Wilson. — *'  A  Hazy  Day"  is  not  well  named,  as  a  yacht  in  the 
middle  distance  is  as  well  defined  and  lighted  as  the  immediate  foreground.  If 
the  subject  had  to  be  photographed  the  arrangement  is  as  good  as  it  could  have 
been,  but  it  is  not  sufi5ciently  picturesque  to  be  worth  photographing.    '*A  Coun- 
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try  Road"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  good  point  of  view;  but,  probably  from  under- 
exposure, absolutely  false  in  tone.  Both  road  and  sky  are  simply  white  paper.  The 
printing  in  of  a  suitable  sky,  and  application  of  local  reduction  to  the  road  would 
make  this  a  fairly  good  picture. 

127.  W.  F.  P.— "Surprised"  is  a  puzzle,  or  rather  the  title  is.  A  triangular  grassy 
foreground,  with  a  prostrate  tree  trunk,  and  hat,  boot  and  clothing;  a  triangular 
piece  of  what  should  be  water,  but  without  ripple  or  other  indication  thereof;  and 
foliage  in  the  distance.  It  is  fairly  picturesque  but  sadly  in  want  of  trimming, 
as  the  horizon  line  is  verj*  much  off  the  level.  "On  the  Iroquois  River"  is  a  good 
photograph  from  a  bad  point  of  view.  If  the  camera  had  been  raised  so  as  to  make 
the  top  of  the  stump  the  immediate  foreground  object,  this  would  have  been  a 
pretty  picture;  but  as  it  is,  with  the  horizon  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ot  the 
top,  and  nothing  below  but  water  seen  through  brush,  it  is  of  little  interest.  It 
is  a  good  photograph  but  a  poor  picture. 

128.  J.  S.  Crockett.— In  **A  Loose  Rib"  there  is  really  nothing  to  criticise.  A 
boat  shelter  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  dog  kennel,  a  canoe  half  out, and  a  figure 
kneeling  beside  it.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  picture  and  of  no  interest  as  a  photograph. 
**At  the  Window"  is  an  interior,  but  showing  nothing  but  a  bow  window  and  several 
ai tides  in  close  proximity.  It  is  practically  an  over-exposed  photograph  of  three 
curtains,  and  one  very  much  under-exposed  of  a  portion  of  an  interior;  an  attempt 
with  one  exposure  to  do  the  impossible,  and  which  had  it  been  a  success  would  not 
have  been  worth  doing.  Our  correspondent  is  a  fairly  good  photographer,  but  has 
in  those  two  cases  made  very  poor  selection. 

No.  129.  W.  H.  Roberts. — "Curiosity,"  a  litter  of  half-grown  pigs  in  their  stye 
and  a  boy  backing  into  a  corner  as  if  mure  than  half  afraid  of  them,  has  no  claim 
to  be  a  picture  and^does  not  reach  the  "dignity  of  a  good  photograph.  It  is  hardly 
sharp  enough  for  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  surely^there  was  no  need  to  cut 
one  of^the  piggies  in  two. 

130.  F.  E.  Bronson's  "Ascension  Lilies"  has  been  photographed  on  too  large  a 
scale.  That  is,  the  vase  should  have  been  included,  not  cut  in  half,  and  should 
have  been  less  obtrusive,  the  background  should  have  been  darker,  and  the  trim- 
ming knife  applied  to  the' top.  As  a  photograph  it  is  fairly  good.  "La  France 
Roses"  is  much  better,  butjthe  very  distracting  white  cover  on  the  table  utterly 
spoils  it.  This  is  all  the  more  a  pity  as  the  loses  are  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful 
as  we  have  ever  seen. 

131.  H.  Taubman's  two  prints  come  much  broken.  "Our  Tea-party"  is  from 
a  good  negative  but  a5>oor  gray  print.  The  composition  and  lighting  are  fine,  but 
the  doll  should  have  been  raised  on  a  level  with  the  other  figures,  that  is,  seated 
as  a  child  would  have  been.  "On  Willow  Creek"  is  a  good  subject  [from  a  good 
point  of  view,  but  the  figure  in  the  boat  is  as  stiff  as  if  he  had  suspended  rowing  to 
be  photographed.  As  a  picture,  however,  the  white  paper  sky  and  white  paper 
water  are  simply  intolerable. 

132.  C.  G.  Moork's  "  A  Rural  Highway,"  is  excellent  in  every  sense;  subject 
and  treatment  could  hardly  be  improved;  but  why  cut  a  piece  from^the  lower  leTt 
corner?  Such  eccentricities  should  be  avoided.  "["But  for  that  we  should  have  pleas- 
ure in  reproducing  it.  _ 

133.  H.  S.  Davis. — "A  Rocky  Stream"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  fairly  good 
point  of  view,  but  with^too  much  foreground.  The  trimming  off  of  two-fifths  would 
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be  an  improvement,  which  would  be  all  the  greater  if  that  were  added  to  the  sky. 
In  other  words,  the  lens  should  have  been  raised  to  that  extent  Then  the  print  is 
too  dark  and  wanting  in  contrast,  probably  from  insufficient  development.  The 
negative  would  give  a  much  better  print  if  intensified.  Boulders  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  are  generally  lights,  not  darks  as  represented  here. 

134.  W.  T.  Simpson's  '* Patience,"  an  angler  watching  his  rod,  is  an  excellent 
subject,  from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  one-fifth  should  have  been  trimmed  off 
from  the  right,  as  the  interest  is  too'much  to  one  side;  but  bettter  still  if  it  had  been 
an  upright.  The  other  fault,  and  it  is  serious,  is  that  lights  of  equal  intensity  are 
scattered  all  over,  so  that  the  lighting  could  hardly  have  been  worse,  muoh  of  the 
foliage  being  simply  white  paper. 

135.  D.  M.  Kent's  **  Trenton  Falls"  is  a  poor  print  from  an  apparently  good 
negative.  The  foreground  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  so  high  a  hori- 
zon, and  if  one-half  of  it  had  been,  by  raising  the  lens,  given  to  the  sky,  it  would 
have  been  a  better  picture.    The  print  is  gray  all  over,  and  wanting  in  contrast. 

136.  Geo.  A. Custer's  "The  Melancholy  Days  Are  Come"  and  "On  the  Banks 
of  the  Laramie"  are  beautiful  photographs,  examples  of  perfect  technique.  They 
are  fine  subjects  photographed  from  probably  the  very  best  points  of  view,  and  so 
far  as  composition,  lighting,  and  suitable  sky  are  concerned,  we  could  not  suggest 
an  improvement.  But  they  have  one  fault,  and  that  so  serious  as  to  make  their 
claim  to  be  pictures  doubtful — an  utter  absence  of  atmosphere.  The  distance  is  as 
clear  and  well  defined  as  .the  foreground,  due  doubtless  to  the  employment  of  too 
small  a  stop.     We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  both. 
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Wynne's  Infallible  Meters. — We  have  received  through  the  American  agents, 
E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  one  each  of  Wynne's  Infallible  Exposure  Meters  and 
Infallible  Photographic  Print  Meters,  both  of  which  are  largely  employed  and 
highly  spoken  of  in  Great  Britain  and  all  over  Europe,  and  are  rapidly  becoming 
popular  among  American  photographers.  The  former  is  in  solid  nickel  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  ordinary  watch,  and  beautifully  finished;  and  although  it  is  said 
to  tell  unerringly  the  proper  exposure  on  any  ordinary  subject  under  all  ordinary 
conditions  with  any  speed  of  plate  and  any  of  the  ordinary  working  apertures,  the 
whole  of  the  necessary  calculations  are  made  by  a  single  motion,  the  partial  turning 
of  a  circular  scale. 

The  print  meter  is  a  finely  finished  electro-plated  box,  exactly  like  a  small  snuff 
box,  but  with  an  opal  glass  bottom.  It  contains  a  graduated  scale  of  figures  from 
I  to  16,  and  letters  from  A  to  P,  each  requiring  to  impress  it  on  the  test  paper  just 
one-fifth  more  light  than  its  predecessor.  It  is  evidently' a  simple  matter  to  dis- 
cover the  figure  or  letter  that  will  be  impressed  in  the  time  occupied  in  printing 
from  any  particular  negative  on,  say,  carbon  or  platinum  paper,  and  for  that  neg- 
ative and  paper  such  figure  or  letter  becomes  the  test  number. 

For  ascertaining  the  speed  of  plates  the  print  meter  will  also  be  found  suitable, 
especially  if  employed  in  conjunction  with  a  standard  candle  or  other  fairly  relia- 
ble source  of  light.     It  will  only  be  necessary  to  cut  the  plates  into  suitable  strips. 


expose  them  tbe  same  length  of  time  and  develop  with  a  standard  developer  always 
at  the  same  temperature.  Wesball  take  an  early  opportunity  of  putting  both  meters 
to  the  test  of  practical  work  and  have  more  to  say  about  them  in  a  future  ieiue. 

Ortol  Tubes.— We  have  again  and  again  spoken  of  Ortol  as  an  ideal  developer, 
and  the  more  we  use  It  the  better  we  like  it,  whether  for  ordinary  negatives,  trans- 
parencies or  either  of  the  varieties  of  developing  paper.  It  ia  therefore  gratifying 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Gennert  that  the  demand  for  their  convenient  and  always  relia- 
ble two  solution  "Oitol-HauR"  has  largely  increased,  and  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  popular. 

We  are  glad  also  to  announce  that  for  the  convenience  of  travelers  and  others, 
Mr.  Gennert  can  now  supply  "Ortol  Tubes,"  by  which  the  photographer  may 
prepare  for  himself  while  on  his  tour,  and  without  the  use  of  scales  or  measures, 
ana  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  material,  tbe  same  two  solution  developer. 

But  photographers  are  conservative,  and  wisely  so.  and  many  still  stick  to 
metol,  which  for  some  purfKiaes  has  no  superior.  They  wilt  be  pleased  to  know 
that  tbe  popular  metol  cartridges  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  price,  and  are 
still  in  as  great  demand  as  ever. 

Admiral  Dewey. — From  S.  Trier  &  Son,  of  546  Pearl  street,  New   York,  comes 

as  seasonable  a  portrait  as  ever  was  offered  Co  tbe  public,  in  the  form  of  a  bas-ielief 

— a  perfect  imitation  of  marble— of  Admiral  Dewey,  the  Hero  of  Manila.  We  do  not 

know  that  it  is  on  a  photographic  basis,  or  that  photography  has  been  employed  in 

its  production,  but  have  00  hesitation  in  saying  that  while  it  has  the  appearance  of 

a  high-class  example  of  the  art  of  the 

sculptor,  it  is  also  a  splendid  likeness 

of  probably  the   most   popular  man  of 

the  time.      We  congratulate  Messrs. 

Trier  &  Son  on  the  happy  thought  that 

has  enabled  them  to  supply  at  a  very 

cheap  rate  wbat  we  may  safely  predict 

will  be  an  enormous  demand. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

favor  us  with  advance  proofs  of  a  new 
catalogue  and  price  list  which  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  tbe  time  this 
reaches  our  readers,  and  found  worthy 
of  a  better  fate  than  falls  to  catalogues 
generally. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying cut,  tbe  cover,  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  Ellis,  shows  a  lens  grinder  at 
work,  and  strikes  the  keynote  of  what 
is  probably  the  largest  lens  grinding 
establishment  in  the  world.  The  cata- 
logue will  contain  7^  pages,  and  wilt 
include  abrief  but  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  lens  making  and  testing;  a 
novel  but  useful  method  of  describing 
their  properties  and  correct  angle  of 
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view  included  on  the  largest  plate  they  are  intended  to  cover ;  and  ample  evidence 
of  what  they  can  be  made  to  do,  in  the  shape  of  three  beautiful  whole  page  photo- 
gravures and  a  number  of  fine  half-tone  engravings.  From  all  this,  followed  as  it 
is  by  a  series  of  tables  and  suggestions  as  to  the  selection  of  a  lens,  even  the  tyro, 
provided  he  knows  just  the  kind  of  work  he  wants  to  do,  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  selecting  the  lens  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


Dear  Sirs:  Having  lately  read  several  accounts  of  experiments  made  with 
Wynne's  Exposure  Meter,  I  wish  to  add  a  word  on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  your  magazine  who  may  possibly  profit  by  my  experience  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument. 

The  whole  theory  of  this  exposure  meter  is  based  upon  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  for  the  sensitive  paper  to  color  to  the  standard  tints  painted  upon  the  face 
of  the  instrument.  These  tints  are  of  a  bluish  drab,  and  the  paper,  upon  expos- 
ure to  the  light  is  supposed  to  color  to  them  within  a  certain  time,  depending 
upon  the  strength  of  the  light.  If  the  paper  will  not  color  to  these  standard  timts, 
the  meter  is  perfectly  useless. 

When  I  purchased  one  nearly  two  years  ago,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  box  of 
paper  which  worked  correctly,  and  the  meter  itself  properly  recorded  the  time  of 
exposure.  The  whole  thing  worked  out  beautifully,  and  I  was  delighted.  No  more 
over- or  under-exposed  plates.  No  longer  any  waste  of  time  and  material.  But 
when  my  first  box  of  paper  was  exhausted  my  troubles  began.  The  new  paper 
which  I  purchased,  instead  of  turning  the  right  tints,  assumed  all  kinds  of  tints. 
Chocolate  and  brick-red  seemed  to  be  the  favorite.  Another  box  was  tried,  with 
the  same  result,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  sheet 
of  Ihis  paper  which  would  color  to  the  standard  tints. 

About  a  month  ago  I  went  to  four  photographic  supply  houses  in  this  city  an,d 
bought  a  box  of  paper  from  each.  It  was  money  thrown  away.  I  cannot  say  whose 
fault  it  is,  I  am  only  stating  facts.  Every  one  with  whom  1  have  talked  has  had 
the  same  experience.  It  may  be  that  the  paper  has  become  damp,  as  the  manu- 
facturers state,  but  it  should  not,  as  it  is  hermetically  sealed  in  tin  boxes. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  instrument  state,  in  their  circular  of  instructions,  that 
if  the  paper  turns  red,  to  dry  it  out,  when  it  will  be  restored  to  its  original  condi- 
tion. I  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  for  I  have  again  and  again  thoroughly 
baked  it,  with  no  success  whatever.        Yours  respectfully,  M.  H.  Shane. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davjs,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


W.  V.  Esmond,  New  York  city,  assignor  to  M.  Kahn,  same  place. 

Roll  Holding  Camera. — No.  607,428. 
The  camera  box  is  provided  with  means  for  holding  the  original  roll  and  the 
receiving  roll.   The  film  is  wound  on  the  original  roll  in  conjunction  with  a  suitable 
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backing  strip.  The  film  alone  is  wound  on  the  receiving  spool,  the  backing  strip 
passing  out  of  the  camera  box  through  a  suitable  slot.  To  wind  the  film  on  the 
receiving  spool  the  projecting  end  of  the  backing  strip  is  drawn  out  through  the  slot 
for  a  suitable  distance.  Frictional  means  are  provided  to  cause  the  backing  strip 
to  rotate  the  receiving  roll. 

W.  H.  Rose,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Developing  Tray. — No.  607,485. 
This  tray  is  provided  with  a  horizontal  post  wftich  is  attached  to  one  of  its  walls 
and  extends  part  way  across  the  tray  parallel  with  the    bottom  thereof,  its  free 
end^being  unsupported.    The  films  are  passed  under  this  post  during  the  process 
ofjdevelopment. 

O.  Ben iz,  Paris,  France. 
Finder. — No.  607,583. 
The  camera  box  is  formed  with  a  top  opening  and  a  finder  is  pivoted  so  as  to 
be  swung  into  and  out  of  said  opening.    The  spring  holds  said  finder  normally  out 
of  said  opening  and  a  sliding  plate  secures  it  therein  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

W.  H.  BiERwiTH,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Plate  Washer. — No.  607,677. 
A  turbine^is  mounted  in  a  tank  on  a  vertical  shaft ;  on  the  upper  side  of  said  tur- 
bine is  mounted  a  negative  holding  rack  which  is  carried  around  with  the  turbine. 
Means  are  provided  for  directing  a  stream  of  water  against  the  turbine  to  rotate  it. 
The  water  after  rotating  the  turbine'passes  upward  through  the  negative  rack  and 
wasbes*both  sides  of  the  negative. 

H.  E.  Bryan Y,  Boston,  Mass. 
Roll  Holding  Camera. — No.  608,026. 
This  camera  consists  of  an  enclosing  box  formed  of  two  halves  or  sections  hinged 
together  at  their  rear  ends  to  open  and  shut,  as  a  book.  A  light  excluding  bellows 
connects  the  sides  and  front  ends  of  the  box  sections.  In  one  box  section  is  located 
means  for  supporting  a  sensitized  surface,  and  mounted  in  the  free  front  end  of  the 
other  section  is  a  lens  which  is  adapted,  when  the  box  sections  are  swung  apart, 
to  be  brought  into  proper  focal  relation  to  the  said  sensitized  surface  carried  by  the 
other  box  section. 

A.  BoGiscH,  Fcuerbach,  Germany.     Assignor  to  the  firm  of  J^  Hauff, 

same  place. 
Photographic  Developer. — No.  608,147. 
This  developer  is  composed  of  an  alkaline  aqueous  solution  of  a  amono  or  carbo- 
alkilized  orthoamidophenol  and  hydro-quinone. 

J.  KiRKWooD,  Lenox.  Mass. 

Photographic  Plate  Washer. — No.  608,281. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  tank  in  which  is  mounted  a  turbine  on  a  horizontal 

shaft,  and  on  this  shaft  is  mounted  a  negative  rack.     The  water  which  drives  the 

turbine  afterwards  passes  through  the  negative  rack  and  washes  the  negatives  on 

both  sides. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Communications  for  tlie  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N,  Y. 


W.  L.Howard. — There  is  no  fbck  number  that  will  tell  you  *'how  to  tone  with 
gold  and  borax  without  getting  yellow  stains,"  nor  can  we  tell  you  without  knowing 
the  cause.     Send  us  a  print  and  we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 

R.  H.  Clark. — You  do  not  say  what  paper  you  use;  we  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  with  any  variety  that  we  have  employed.  Sometimes  we  pin  up  [the 
prints  by  the  corners,  and  sometimes  lay  them  down  face  up  on  several  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  remove  surface  water  by  gently  pressing  a  sheet  of  the  same  paper 
over  them,  and  leave  them  to  dry.  In  either  case  they  curl  more  or  less,  butjthe 
curl  is  easily  removed  by  rolling  them,  say  a  dozen  at  a  time,  face  out  on  an  ordi- 
nary ruler. 

W.  B.  S. — The  criticism  in  "Our  Portfolio"  is,  as  we  have  several  times  stated, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  only,  and  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
on  to  notice  pictures  sent  by  others. 

J.  R.  JoNKS. — JVe  have  no  time  to  waste  on  the  experiment  you  suggest,  both 
because  we  do  not  want  to  change  blue  prints  to  green,  and  because  the  quoted 
formula  and  method  would  not  do  so  if  we  wanted. 

H.  E.  Zimmerman.— ^i.  We  cannot  say  without  seeing  the  prints  and  knowing 
the  kind  of  paper.  The  whites  may  turn  yellow  from  insufficient  fixing,  from 
decomposition  of  the  gelatine,  and  other  causes.  2.  It  has  no  influence  one  way  or 
another.  We  tone  and  fix  in  the  simple  combined  bath  frequently  described  in 
these  pages,  do  not  wash  previously,  and  know  that  our  prints  are  as  durable  as 
by  any  method  of  silver  printing.  3.  No.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  **  Aristo, 
Jr.'*  4.  Soak  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or  a  weak  solution  of  formalin.  5.  It 
is  not  necessary  if  a  proper  combined  bath  be  employed.  We  have  never  seen 
*'dark  spots  to  appear  in  a  negative  after  a  time"  and  cannot  say.what  causes  them, 
but  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  carelessness  somewhere.  7.  Who  could  say 
whether  three  ounces  of  a  combined  bath  would  be  sufficient  to  tone  a  dozen  4x5 
prints  without  knowing  the  quantity  of  gold  and  hypo  it  contained?  Twice  that 
quantity  of  ou|  bath  would  be  required.  8.  '*The  chemistry  of  fading  in  a  silver 
print"  is  too  large  a  question  for  this  column;  athough  practically  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  mismanagement, 

C.  A.  Phelps. — The  Zeiss  II,  and  Vila,  have  both  working  apertures  of//6.3, 
and  consequently  are  of  equal  speed,  while  the  aperture  of  Ila  is//8,  and  therefore 
considerably  slower.  Small  air  bubbles  in  a  lens  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfere  with  its  aotion;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  certain  kinds  of  glass 
without  them.  We  know  nc  one  book  that  will  give  you  all  the  information  you 
want,  as  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  several.  We  shall  think  it  over  and  either  write 
you  privately  or  advise  you  in  our  rext.  In  the  meantime  you  should  send  for  a 
copy  of  the  new  catalogue  about  to  be  issued  by  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
Rochester. 
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^^  Index  Rerum  PhotograpkiCy"  by  Dr.  John  H.Janeway^  U.S^A.^  continued  from  Page  ?<£»,  Vol,  X. 

Visw,  Selection  of. — There  is  no  landscape  so  tame  as  not  to  have  its  poetic 
mood  under  favorable  conditions  of  time  and  atmosphere.  At  such  times 
it  will  reveal  a  wealth  of  beauty  previously  unsuspected.  These  fleeting 
moments  which  clothe  the  landscape  with  the  transient  beauty  are  as  valu- 
able to  the  artist  with  the  camera  as  to  his  brother  of  the  brush  and 
palette.  The  hours  of  early  dawn,  when  nature  wakes  refreshed  by  its 
night  repose,  are  golden  for  the  landscape  photographer  ;  then  a  charm  is 
imparted  to  the  most  ordinary  distances,  and  if  one  has  a  good  fore- 
ground, ■  one  is  reasonably  certain  of  a  picture ;  anything  will  serve  to 
impart  interest  to  the  foreground ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  in  using  the 
"anythings"  lies  in  their  proper  place  in  the  composition,  and  can  only  be 
determined  by  close  study  and  observation.  Since  the  follower  of  the 
camera  is  deprived  of  the  painters  great  auxiliary,  * '  color,  "he  must  depend 
entirely  upon  form,  light  and  shadow.  These  he  must  also  make  a 
most  careful  study ;  he  must  have  an  eye  ever  open  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  their  representative  features  ;  he  must  learn  to  distinguish  the 
beautiful  from  the  ugly  in  form  ;  he  must  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
effective  arrangements  of  light  and  shade.  Much  of  this  can  be  learned 
from  the  study  of  books  and  the  analysis  of  good  pictures  ;  but  beyond 
and  above  this  book  knowledge  must  be  placed  the  loving  study  of  nature; 
Nature  is  constantly  trangressing  the  canons  of  ait,  and  her  wayward 
moods  are  frequently  her  most  charming.  Much  benefit  would  be  derived 
by  an  occasional  walk  along  the  counry  side,  without  the  camera,  to  study 
nature  not  to  photograph  her.  Many  beautiful  compositions  and  charm- 
ing effects  will  be  discovered,  which  might  have  been  passed  unnoticed 
had  not  the  mind  been  bent  in  one  direction.  The  changing  seasons  of 
the  year  bring  with  them  many  changes  in  the  familiar  landscape  ;  with 
plates  suited  to  the  work,  the  amateur  finds  no  lack  of  beauty  and  the 
closing  days  of  nature's  harvest  time  yield  well  laden  sheaves  to  him  who 
has  the  skill  to  gather  them. 

Vignetting. — ^The  term  vignetting,  as  applied  to  photographic  printing,  is 
understood  to  mean  a  gradual  softening  or  blending  of  the  pictures  into 
the  background,  or  a  portion  of  any  picture  from  the  deepest  shades  into 
white  surroundings.  The  art  of  vignetting  dates  from  1853,  Latimer  Clarke 
being  the  inventor.  A  great  mystery  was  made  of  the  manner  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  secret  was  sold  for  large  sums.  Vignetting  glasses — i,  e.,  plates 
of  glass  having  a  non-actinic  flashing,  generally  of  ruby  color,  over  the  whole 
surface,  except  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  part  in  the  center.  This  part  is 
.clear,  the  flashing  having  been  dissolved  away  by  hydro-fluoric  acid,  and 
there  is  a  shading  off  between  the  clear  part  and  the  rest  of  the  plate. 
Such  glasses  are  very  handy  when  it  happens  that  one  is  at  hand,  the 
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opening  of  which  is  precisely  the  right  size  and  shape,  and  this  is  the  case 
sometimes  especially  in  landscape  work,  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  a^  per- 
fectly oval  shape,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  elliptical  picture.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  with  beginners  to  vignette  every  picture  indiscriminately. 
They  find  that  to  vignette,  in  the  sense  of  producing  a  shading  off  of  the 
picture,  is  so  easy  that  they  are  charmed  with  the  process.  Probably  but  one 
in  four  or  five  negatives  is  suitable  for  making  a  vignette  from,  and  when 
it  is  the  utmost  care  and  discrimination  is  necessary  in  selecting  a  suitable 
board  or  glass,  or  in  making  and  using  one.  Two  definite  shapes  are 
mostly  in  use  for  this  purpose,  and  take  the  form  either  of  an  egg  or  a 
pear.  If  we  cut  a  hole  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  a  piece  of  cardboard 
and  place  it  on  the  outside  of  a  quarter  plate  printing  frame  containing 
negative  and  sensitive  paper,  we  find  after  exposure  to  daylight  for  some 
minutes  that  the  light  which  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  cardboard  has 
produced  upon  the  sensitive  paper  what  is  called  a  vignette.  By  placing 
the  cardboard  close  to  the  negative  we  obtain  a  harsh  vignette,  the  effect 
of  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  medallion,  but  the  outline  instead  of 
of  being  sharp  would  be  undecided  or  blurred  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  negative  plate.  But  place  a  piece  of  thick  glass  between  the 
same  negative  and  cardboard  and  print  as  before ;  this  second  print  will 
exhibit  far  more  gradation  than  the  first  Within  reasonable  limits  the 
more  the  distance  is  increased  between  the  two,  the  softer  and  more  perfect 
will  the  gradations  be.  Vignetting  papers  found  in  the  shops  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  prepared  by  stippling  oil  color  the  shape 
required,  or  tissue  paper  which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  melted 
parafiin,  the  color  becoming  denser  as  the  shape  is  enlarged.  The  width 
of  stippling  need  not  exceed  K  inch,  while  the  part  intended  to  be  opaque 
can  be  covered  with  yellow  color.  A  result  almost  identical  can  be 
obtained  by  cutting  a  series  of  openings  in  tissue  paper,  the  openings 
being  progressive.  Printing  frames  with  metal  form  prepared  for  use  of 
vignetting  papers  are  in  the  market,  and  are  very  handy.  Various  contriv- 
ances have  been  invented  to  vignette  the  negative  at  the  time  the  picture 
is  being  taken,  and  also  to  vignette  an  enlargement  in  the  enlarging 
camera.  Views  with  figure  and  portraits,  with  fancy  backgrounds,  such 
as  exteriors,  interiors,  conservatories,  etc.,  are  sometimes  considerably 
improved  by  vignetting,  and  some  charming  results  can  be  obtained  by 
blending  gradually  from  the  figure  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  To  do  this 
nicely  the  vignette  shape  is  made  as  usual  to  print  the  figure  or  figures,  as 
the  case  may  be.  When  printed  sufficiently  the  mask  is  removed 
and  the  whole  exposed  to  good  light  for  a  minute  or  two ;  the  time  to 
stop  may  be  known  by  all  the  deep  shadows  showing  on  the  print. 
Cameo  vignette  is  the  name  given  to  pictures  which  are  vignetted  in  the 
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center  of  an  oval,  the  oval  being  afterwards  pressed  up  by  an  embossing 
machine. 
Reversed  vignette,  or  vignette  with  a  dark  border,  requires  considerable  skill 
to  produce,  unless  the  negative  be  specially  prepared  for  it,  and  the 
objection  is  that  it  requires  a  special  arrangement  in  the  camera,  and  that 
the  negative  so  prepared  is  unsuitable  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
production  of  reversed  vignettes. 

W 

Warneike's  Luminous  Tablet. — Prof.  Leonhard  Weber,  who  is  considered 
first  authority  with  regard  to  photometry  in  Germany,  having  made 
experiments  with  the  luminous  tablet,  says  that  the  tablet  loses  its 
brightness  very  quickly  after  exposure.  In  the  critical  half  minute,  during 
which  exposure  takes  place  the  brightness  sinks  on  the  average  from  100  to 
65.  The  absolute  brightness  is  also  strongly  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  exposure  takes  place.  According  to  the  above  the  tablet  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  a  nominal  light  source. 

Warneike's  Sensitometer  consists  of  a  semi-transparent  scale  of  figures  made 
by  the  Woodbury  process,  the  transparency  of  the  scale  increasing  by 
regular  degrees  from  i  to  24.  Under  {his  scale  the  plate  to  be  tested  is 
exposed  a  certaip  time.  The  manner  of  exposing  is  remarkable.  War- 
neike  employs  for  it  a  nominal  light ;  that  is,  a  glass  plate  coated  with 
'  phosphorescent  paint  Before  the  same  two  and  one-half  centimeters  of 
magnesium  wire  are  burned,  then  the  whole  is  left  undisturbed  a  minute, 
when  it  is  placed  upon  the  scale  under  which  the  dry  plate  lies.  The 
exposed  plate  is  then  developed  and  the  highest  visible  number  indicates 
its  relative  sensitiveness. 

Washings. — Flexible  Films, — Suspend  the  films  by  clips  attached  to  strips  of 
wood  laid  across  the  top  of  the  washing  box,  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
suspended  they  may  be  covered  entirely  with  water.  Being  in  a  vertical 
position,  the  hypo  will  be  washed  out  of  the  film  much  quicker  than  if  the 
film  laid  flat  in  the  dish.  Negatives  are  best  washed  either  standing 
vertically  or  face  down,  supported  on  angles  formed  of  glass  or  vulcanite. 
By  proper  adjustment  of  the  angles  diflerent  sizes  of  plates  may  be  washed 
at  the  same  time.  Prints. — M.  Anguerer's  method  of  washing  prints  is 
as  follows  :  After  a  first  washing  in  a  pan  the  prints  are  laid  on  a  sort  of 
sloping  desk  formed  of  plate  or  ground  glass,  with  the  ground  side  up, 
and  over  them  a  constant  spray  of  water  is  kept  playing.  Meanwhile  the 
prints  are  continually  rolled  with  a  glass  roller  mounted  in  a  fork  handle 
like  a  printer's  ink  roller.  This  method  seems  to  rapidly  and  repeatedly 
remove  by  pressure  of  the  roller  the  alkaline  solutions  from  the  pulpy 
mass  of  the  paper,  replacing  with  water  each  time. 
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Wastes,  and  How  to  Save  Them. — Paper  clippings,  all  antoned  and  over- 
exposed prints,  blotters  and  filters,  etc.,  should  be  introduced  into  an 
ordinary  stove,  the  draft  completely  shut  off— otherwise  much  loss  of  silver 
will  occur — and  burned  to  ashes  in  the  most  thorough  manner.     It  is  im- 
portant that  the  ashes  be  not  removed  from  the  stove  until  the  whole  of 
the  carbonaceous  portion  of  the  paper  is  entirely  consumed.    The  paper 
should  be  kept  from  admixture  of  any  extraneous  matter.     (2d)  Paper 
Washings  and  old  Positive  and  Negative  Baths, — Secure  a  good  sound 
cask,  of  dimensions  suitable  to  your  needs;  loose  the  top  hoop  in  order  to 
remove  the  head,  and  replace  the  hoop  tightly.     Bore  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  cask  7  or  8  inches  from  the  bottom  and  insert  a  wooden  faucet,  and 
the  cask  is  ready  to  receive  the  wash  solution.     To  precipitate  the  silver 
make  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  and  add  to  liquid  in  cask. 
The  precipitate  which  forms  is  chloride  of  silver.     Occasionally  add  an 
ounce  of  common  sulphuric  acid,  which  keeps  the  solution  in  an  acid  state. 
Should  the  liquid  after  standing  twenty-four  hours  refuse  to  clear  up,  a 
wineglass  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  or  proto-sulphate  of  iron  will 
bring  about  the  desired  result.     When  the  precipitate  has  subsided  the 
wash  water  can  be  drawn  off  by  the  faucet  and  thrown  away.     (3d)  Clean- 
ing  Solutions  from  Prints  and  Dry  Plates  and  Cyanide  Solution  from  Tin- 
types.— ^These  should  be  introduced  into  a  cask  similar  in  every  respect  to 
the  above.     Instead  of  salt,  however,    the  savory  compound  known  as 
sulphuret  of  potassium  must  be  dissolved  and  added  so  long  as  it  forms  a 
precipitate,  sulphide  of  silver.     Large  stoneware  crocks  may  be  substituted 
for  casks  should  the  volume  of  waste  not  be  too  large.     (4th)    Wet  Plate 
Developer  Washings, — These  may  be  introduced  into  a  large  stoneware 
crock  and  allowed  to  stand  untouched  for  twenty-four  hours.     No  reagent 
for  precipitating  the  silver  is  needed,  as  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron  neces- 
sarily present  does  the  work  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  more  especially 
if  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added.     The  latter  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  useless  deposit  of  iron  along  with  the  silver,  and   the  refining  is 
rendered  less  difficult.     A  few  drops  of  ''  light  oil "  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face likewise  retards  oxidation.     (5th)  Gelatine  Emulsions,  to  Recover  the 
Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Silver  Present  in  the  Above  Waste, — Introduce  the 
emulsion  into  a  large  stoneware  crock  to  the  height  of  one-third  ;  i  or  3 
quarts  of  common  sulphuric  acid  is  now  added.     This  in  a  few  hours  will 
cause  degelatinizing  of  the  gelatine,  the  latter  losing  its  setting  qualities. 
A  large  amount  of  boiling  water  is  added  to  make  the  solution  as  attenu- 
ated as  possible.     The  silver  will  now,  by  reason  of  its  specific  gravity, 
gradually  subside,  forming  a  pale  yellow  deposit  at  the  bottom.     Allow 
the  crock  to  stand  for  several  days,  then  decant  off  the  supernatant  liquid 
and  throw  it  away.     Dry  the  precipitate  spontaneously  or  by  filtration 

{To  be  conttnued.) 
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a  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

iDTersion,  RevenioR, 
Renection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Compact, 

Eleeant, 

Conveaient. 

Scieotific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 

Send  tor  Description. 


Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LLO y D*8    PRICE    L.IVT  For  Developing  and  Printing  Kodak  Filas. 


PotDox. 

•ysr 

Bach. 

PriotlDK  A 

Pocket  Eodik  Film Ij^  x  2 

Foldlns:  Pocket  "     2X  x  SX" 

Bull's  Bye,  No.  2"     3}i  i  3;i 

Bullet,  No.  4        "     4     i  S 

Cartridge,  No.  4  "     4     xS 

Cartri<lge.  No.  S  "     5     x7 

$0.35 
.60 

.75 
.83 
.85 
1.50 

to. 10 
.20 
.25 
.35 
.35 
.50 
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.05 
.05 
05 
.05 
.10 

10.25 
.40 
.50 
.50 
.50 
1.00 

J.  F.  LL  OYD,  Kokaks  and  Supplies.  40 
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St..  If.  y. 
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SALE    AND     BXCHANQE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photo^aphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 


For  Exchange — A  bran-new  lens  or 
camera  for  a  stamp  collection  of  equal 
value.  Address  F.  W.  Stone,  care  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer. 

IVanUd-^Copies  of  VoL  I,  II,  III  and 
IV  of  "American  Amateur  Photograph- 
er," either  as  complete  or  odd  numbers; 
must  be  clean,  free  from  mutilation  and 
suitable  for  binding.  Write,  state  price, 
and  dates  of  copies.  Geo.  R.  Seiffert, 
Lock  Box  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted — Bargain  in  ^  x  10  view 
camera  box;  give  full  description  and 
price.  Address  E.  A.  Wheatley,  341 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

For  Sale — A  5x8  Irving  new  camera, 
tripod,  four  plate  holders,  six  cut  film 
holders,  focus  glass,  etc. ,  etc.  Complete 
outfit,  except  lens;  for  sale  at  a  bargain ; 
write  for  particulars.  Address  £.  B. 
White,  Box  405,  Houlton,  Maine. 

For  SaU'^ne  condensing  lens  for 
solar  enlargement,  etc. ;  zo-in.  diameter; 
fair  condition ;  cost  $25;  price,  $8.  Ad- 
dress Harry  Paubman,  Lexington,  Ho. 

For  Sale — One  1897  BuUard  magazine 
camera;  capacity,  18  4  x  5  glass  plates; 
camera  fitted  with  fine  Gundlach  R.  R. 
lens  and  pneumatic  shutter,  also  ground 
glass;  in  fine  condition;  price,  $15  cash. 
Address  J.  R.  Jones,  Calumet,  Micb. 

For  Sale-^Three  special  bargains  ; 
must  sell  at  once. — One  pocket  folding 
kodak,  '98  model,  for  photos  2}^  x  3^  ; 
practically  new.     Cost  $10.00  ;  will  sell 


for  $8. 50  including  rolls  film  12  exposure 
each.  One  Premo  V  nearly  new  for 
photos  3}(  X.  4X>  with  two  extra  double 
holders; cost  $7.00  new,  for  $5.00.  One 
Cartridge  kodak  No.  4,  for  4x5  photos, 
3  extra  double  holders.  Sole  leather  case 
for  holders.  Plate  attachment  and  bulls- 
eye  tripod.  Cost  new  $33.50;  will  sell  for 
only  $27.00.  These  are  all  the  finest 
goods  and  bargains.  Address  M.  P. 
Long,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

Exchange — One  8  x  10  Scoville  View 
Camera,  reversible  back,  double  swing 
Tripods,  eight  plate  holders  and  nine 
Kits  for  5  X  8  plates;  fitted  with  Darlot 
Lens  and  low  shutter;  will  exchange  for 
5x7  Hand  Camera,  with  tripods;  must 
be  in  good  order.  £.  W.  Contant,  78 
Abruyn  Street,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.. 
N.  Y. 

For  Sale — A  5x7  Premo  B  Camera, 
four  extra  plate  holders,  three  printing 
frames  and  one  No.  i  Premo  Combina- 
tion Tripod ;  all  new  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition; has  never  been  used;  outfit  cost 
$39. 50,  will  sell  for  $25.  J.  A.  Cattell, 
Box  758,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Wanied—lSiSLStmRn  cartridge  folding 
kodak,  in  good  condition ;  cheap  for  cash 
C.  O.  D. ;  privilege  of  examination.  Ad- 
dress, stating  price  and  condition,  B.  L. 
Hubbell.  Whigham.  Ga. 

IVanted  —  To  exchange  unmounted 
prints  of  marine  and  yachting  subjects 
by  the  dozen,  from,  megatives  5  x  7  or 
larger ;  rough  paper  preferred.  Address 
Herbert  L.  Harley,  Manistee,  Micb. 

For  Sale — 4  x  5  folding  Premo,  three 
double  plate  holders,  almost  new;  $6.50. 
Theo.  Endres,  178th  Street,  near  Vander- 
bilt  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Colorado  as  a  Camera  Land. 

BY  HERBERT  S.    HOUSTON. 

AMATEUR  photographers  de- 
'*  light  in  variety.  If  their  in- 
clinations were  heeded  their  cameras 
would  never  suffer  from  the  ennui  of 
monotony.  Contrast  would  follow 
contrast ;  and  though  this  were  con- 
tinued till  it  were  as  if  Pelion  were 
piled  on  Ossa,  there  would  be  no 
lament;  indeed,  such  an  environ- 
ment would  be  considered  an 
elysium. 

Herein  lies  the  charm  of  Colorado 
to  the  photographer.     It  is  a  State 
of  picturesque  contcasts.     There  are 
plains   and    peaks,  trees  and  rocks 
"above    timberline,"    lakes    whose 
bosoms  would  not  ruffle  a  lily  pad, 
and  brooks  whose  waters  come  "tum- 
bling and  rumbling"   like  those  at 
Ladore.      The   scenery    is   kaleido- 
scopic.     It  is  full  of  the  variety  that 
is  the  very  spice  of  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer's life.     To  one  visiting  this  beautiful  State,   particularly 
from  a  plains  country,  the  greatest  charm  is  sure  to  lie  in  the  moun- 
tains.    In  elevation  Colorado  begins  where  the  highest  part  of  New 
England  leaves  off.     The  State  is  a  great  plateau,  out  of  which  the 
mountains  rise,  piercing  the  sky.     The  color  of  these  great  uplifts  of 
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studies  that  can  be  inade  by 
the  carriage  road.  On  the  way 
up  or  down,  or  when  the  sum- 
mit is  reached,  it  is  at  no  time 
a  question  "Where  is  there 
something  worth  taking?"  but 
instead,  "What  had  one  better 
take,  surrounded  by  such  abun- 
dance?" In  this  article  it  is 
impossible  to  even  catalogue 
the  many  views  worth  photo- 
graphing; they  are  on  every 
hand,  from  the  plateau  below  to 
the  sky  line. 

But   Pike's   Peak    is   by  no 


means  the  sole  point  of  interest  in 
this  wonderfully  picturesque  re- 
gion. Only  a  little  way  from  Colo- 
rado Springs,  which  is  in  Itself  a 
beautiful  city  with  wide,  shaded 
streets  lined  with  handsome  hotels 
and  houses,  offering  much  that 
will  interest  both  the  tourist  and 
photographer,  is  the  famous  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods.  Like  Niagara,  it 
has  long  been  one  of  the  show 
places  of  America.  One  will  surely 
want  to  bear  away  as  a  memento 
of  the  visit  a  picture  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Spires  with  which  to  adorn  his 
den  at  home,  placing  it,  very  likely, 
in  company  with  photographs  taken 
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on  some  trip  through  Europe,  of  Milan,  Cologne,  or  some  of  the  other 
cathedrals  built  hy  man.  Then,  too,  there  is  Manitou,  with  its  merry 
Fontaine-qui-Bouille  pirouetting  through  the  town,  making  much 
merry  music  with  its  rippling  waters.  Many  pretty  parks  are  on  its 
banks,  and  they,  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  river,  present  numerous 
views  worth  preserving.  Manitou  is  largely  a  place  of  resort  filled 
with  great  hotels,  but  it  is  not  without  its  distinctive  charms  for  the 
photographer. 


PIKES   PEAK    AVENUE.    COLORADO   SPRIKGS. 

There  are  also  clustered  around  Colorado  Springs,  within  a  few 
miles,  the  beautiful  Cheyenne  Canon,  William's  and  Ruxton's  Can- 
ons, Cleneyre,  Blair- Athol,  Monument  Park,  Prospect  Lake,  the  Grand 
Caverns  and  Seven  Lakes.  Only  five  miles  away  is  Uie  Pass,  with 
its  beautiful  Rainbow  Falls.  This  dashing  stream  of  water,  of  the 
clearness  "crystalline"  of  Horace's  fountain  of  Bandusiae,  leaping 
down  over  the  brown  rocks,  is  a  delight  to  the  photographer's  eye, 
and  he  will  not  be  long  in  getting  his  focus  on  it  with  his  camera. 

To  one  making  a  hurried  visit  to  Colorado  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance in  this  Pike's  Peak  region  to  make  the  trip  in  every  way  worth 
while;  but  if  the  time  is  available — and  one  can  cover  a  great  deal  of 
country  in  a  short  time  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railways — one  should  cross  tbe  Continental  Divide.  There  is  a  fas- 
cinating exhilaration  to  find  one's  self  traversing  this  backbone  of 
America,  and  the  illustrated  log  book  of  the  trip  which  the  photog- 
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rapher  will  make  is  sure  to  be  treasured  through  all  the  years. 
Upper  Twin  Lake,  between  Buena  Vistaand  Leadville,  isoneof  the 
things  the  log  book  will  surely  contain,  as  well  as  many  other  pictur- 
esque views. 

If  one  is  especially  keen  in  his  quest  for  mountains  white  in  Colo- 
rado, a  photograph  of  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  will  surely  be 
taken.  This  is  one  of  nature's  marvels.  On  the  summit  of  the  peak, 
as  if  holding  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  stars,  a  great  cross  is  traced 
in  snow.  Its  white  outlines  can  be  seen  for  scores  of  miles.  The 
Mount  stands  like  some  somber  clothed  priest,  holding  aloft  the  sign 
of  the  faith.  The  banners  of  the  Crusaders,  emblazoned  with  In 
hoc  signe,  could  surely  not  have  been  so  impressive  as  is  this 
mountain  evangel. 

But  Colorado  as  a  camera  land  is  a  theme  as  large  as  the  State.  It 
is  the  last  place  in  all  the  world  where  one  should  go  without  a  cam- 
era, and  going  there  with  a  camera,  it  is  the  last  place  one  will  wish  to 
leave. 

The  Contribution  Box. 

'p  HANKS  to  the  proverbial  baggage  smasher,  on  unpacking  my  pho- 
*  tographic  traps  preparatory  to  my  accustomed  two  months'  surf 
and  sunset  work,  I  found  the  ground  glass  of  my  favorite  camera  in 
more  than  a  hundred  pieces.  I  thought  of  all  the  substitutes  that 
from  time  to  time  have  been  suggested,  but  not  one  that  was  availa- 
ble or  in  any  way  within  my  reach,  and  so  was  thrown  upon  my  own 
resources.  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  the  result  in 
my  case  is  a  focusing  screen,  not  perhaps  equal  to  the  best  that  may 
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be  procured,  but  better,  very  much  better,  than  some  that  I  have  seen 
fitted  into  even  expensive  cameras.  A  last  year's  spoiled  negative 
was  cleaned  and  the  plate  brushed  over  with  thinned  down  Higgin's 
Photo  Mounter.  On  this  was  smoothly  laid  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
from  a  magazine,  which  when  dry  was  rubbed  over  with  vaseline.  It 
answers  the  purpose  admirably;  better  indeed  than  the  ground  glass, 
the  place  of  which  it  occupies.  R.  G.  Grant. 

BLUE    PRINTS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  with  some  makes,  at  least,  of 
blue  paper,  very  much  more  brilliant  colors  are  obtained  by  printing 
deep,  so  deep  that  the  high  lights  are  little  more  than  apparent  after 
a  few  minutes  soaking  in  water,  and  leaving  them  there  till  the  print 
is  just  as  desired — from  ten  to  twenty  hours.  Fannie  Peters. 

MEASURING    SECONDS, 

I  am  engaged  on  topographical  work;  employ  long  focus  lenses 
and  small  stops,  give  long  exposures,  and  want  to  measure  seconds 
accurately.  The  following  arrangement  answers  admirably:  A  string 
39^  inches  long,  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  musket  ball  at  the 
other.  The  hook  fits  into  a  hole  in  the  nut  of  the  screw  of  the  tripod 
head  and  string  and  bob  form  a  pendulum  that  swings  seconds  near 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  James  Ross  Barnes. 
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Constantinople  and  the  Camera. 

"TO  a  certain  class  o£  tourists  Constantinople  is  probably  the  most 
'  interesting  city  in  the  world,  but  should  the  visitor  be  a  photog- 
rapher he  will  find  picture  making  uphill  work.  So  at  least  we 
gather  from  the  account  given  by  Richard  Penlake  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 

By  the  aid   of  one  of   Cook's  "Personal   Conductors"  be  managed 
to  get  his  belongings  through  the  Custom  House  with  the  very  mod- 
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erate  tipping  of  about  two  dollars  and  a  half ;  but  of  a  gross  of  boxes 
of  plales  that  was  got  through  afterwards  at  a  cost  of  $ii.8o,  twenty 
boxes  had  been  opened,  and  of  course  spoiled;  and  for  reasons  given, 
be  considered  himself  fortunate  that  the  whole  144  dozen  were  not  so 
treated. 

He  learned  from  the  British   consul  that  a   permit  was  absolutely 
necessary  for   photographing    in   the   mosques,  but  was   told  that  he 


The  cvenlDK  daws  an  soltly  falliiig  now ; 

The  froKS  are  croakins  by  the  water's  brim  : 
The  peniive  milkmaid  E«>  to  mtlk  the  cow. 

While  all  the  scene  Is  wrapped  in  shadows  dl 
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might  risk  it  in  the  streets, 
and  took  the  advice  to  his 
sorrow.  On  withdrawing 
his  head  from  the  focusing 
cloth  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  five 
soldier  police  and  an  offi- 
cer, all  jabbering  in,  to 
him,  an  unknown  tongue. 
One  held  the  camera  case 
while  the  others  were  ex- 
amining the  plates  in  the 
holders,  rubbing  them  with 
their  fingers  and  licking 
them  with  their  tongues, 
thinking  them  some  kind 
of  "  Turkish  Delight." 
Here  fortune  favored  him, 
and  the  only  punishment 
for  his  temerity  was  an 
order  to  go  to  his  hotel 
and  never  again  venture 
into  the  street  with  a  cam- 
era without  a  permit  from 

ByA  A.D«.n.  the  police. 

HIGHWAY  SKETCH— BKRK  SHI  BBS  ^^^  ^^'^  ^'^^  easicr  Said 

than  done.  The  consul 
promised  to  secure  one  within  four  or  five  days,  during  which  time 
the  necessary  inquiries  would  be  made,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
handed  him  over  to  the  vice  consul,  who  sent  him  along  with  a  drago- 
man to  the  Turkish  police  officials.  After  three  hours'  consultation 
they  found  that  the  power  to  issue  a  permit  did  not  rest  with  them, 
but  that  he  must  send  his  application  and  particulars  to  the  Porte. 
This  he  did,  and  kept  pegging  away  at  both  French  and  English  am- 
bassadors and  consuls  for  a  month  without  any  result. 

He  is  still  waiting,  but  not  in  Constantinople,  and  toward  the  end 
of  his  stay  did  what  he  should  have  done  at  the  beginning,  concealed 
his  camera  till  he  had  selected  his  subject  and  point  of  view;  looked 
out  for  the  captain  of  the  six  soldier-policemen  on  that  beat,  and 
"dazzled  his  eyes"  with  sufficient  silver  to  keep  them  dazzled  till  the 
exposure  was  made. 
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Mr.  Penlake  is  a  humorist,  and  the  following  is  too  good  to  miss. 
The  Turk  is  essentially  suspicious.  Mr.  Penlake  had  been  ill  and 
whisky  was  prescribed  by  the  doctoi";  whisky  in  the  hotel  is  dear,  and 
he  resolved  to  buy  a  bottle  outside.  It  was  placed  in  an  inside  pocket 
and  attracted  the  attention  and  consequently  the  suspicion  of  a  num- 
ber of  soldier -police  on  guard  at  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which  he  had  to 
pass.     But  it  had  best  be  told  in  his  own  words: 

"They  saw  me,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  they  had  a  prize.  I  was 
seized  by  the  arm  and  taken  to  the  little  hut,  and  there  the  in- 
terior of  my  pocket  was  explored ;  but  it  was  not  a  bomb  they  found, 
simply  the  bottle  containing  medicine.  Then  they  smiled;  I  smiled 
also,  but  was  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  in  dumb  pantomime  ]  made 
them  under- 
stand that  I 
wanted  four 
glasses  and 
water.  These 
were  brought ; 
I  then  opened 
the  bottle,  put 
in  the  cork 
again  at  once, 
placed  the  bot- 
tle in  my  pock- 
et, and  walked 
out.  They 
seemed  too  sur- 
prised to  stop 
me;  any  way,  I 
got  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  I 
have  heard  no 
more  of  the 
matter." 

No  man  ever 
realizes  how 
fast  he  can  go 
until   he   starts 

on  a  downward  B,E™m.j.Fit^ 

career.  "in  my  lady's  garden." 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

V  BY    WATCHMAN. 


\ 


T  HAVE  more  than  once  had  a  grumble  at  the  fact  that  our  friends 
*  across  the  water,  those  who  like  myself  belong  to  the  shallow 
purse  class,  can  easily  gratify  desires  that  we  can  only  keep  on  desir- 
ing. Here  is  what  can  be  got  in  London  for  $10.08:  A  half-plate 
camera  extending  to  15  inches,  swing  and  reversible  back,  rising 
front,  and  when  closed  measures  2J4  inches;  one  double  plate-holder; 
excellent  rapid  rectilinear  lens  with  iris  diaphragm;  good  folding 
tripod,  and  all  of  excellent  workmanship.  This  is  not  an  outfit  to  be 
bought  till  you  see  how  you  will  get  on,  and  soon  discarded  for  a  bet- 
ter, but  a  thoroughly  practical  set  by  which  work  of  the  highest  class 
may  be  done.  Who  will  make  the  first  bid  for  the  popularity  that  the 
placing  on  our  market  of  such  a  set  at  such  a  price  would  surely 
bring? 


Readers  will  remember  that  in  my  last  I  told  them  of  the  amusing 
fact  that  a  contributor  to  Wilson's  Magazine  had  been  allowed  to  say 
that  **  under  equal  conditions  of  focal  length,  stop,  subject,  develop- 
ment, etc.,  a  Ross-Goerz  lens  produces  the  same  results  as  a  single 
Waterbury  in  one-thirtieth  of  the  time" ;  and  in  this  I  have  to  record 
my  amazement  at  the  more  astounding  fact  that  my  very  good  friend 
the  editor,  in  his  September  issue,  defends  the  statement  and  endorses 
the  alleged  fact. 

And  not  only  so,  but  he  tells  how  he  took  the  trouble  to  repeat  the 
contributor's  experiments,  employing  a  Goerz  double  anastigmat  and 
the  back  lens  of  a  Gray's  periscope  of  equal  focal  length,  each  stopped 
down  to//32,  and  that  the  two  negatives  are  **practically  identical 
as  far  as  pictorial  qualities  are  concerned,  and  are  on  our  desk  for 
Watchman's  examination." 

I  went  and  saw,  but  was  not  convinced.  There  was  no  difficulty 
jin  selecting  the  one  that  had  got  the  shorter  exposure;  but  even 
jif  there  had  been,  it  would  have  proved  little.  In  a  garden  wall 
covered  with  foliage  there  is  almost  unlimited  latitude,  and  if  ever 
Ithere  was  a  case  to  which  our  favorite  aphorism,  *' Seeing  is  not 
always  believing,"  is  peculiarly  applicable,  this  is  it. 

We  have,  all  had-our  smile  at  the  enthusiastic  scientist  who,  while 
enlarging  oh  some  particular  theory,  was  confronted  by  the  statement 
that  the  facts  were  against  him,  and  replied,  "So  much  the  worse  for 


"  WEEDS  AND 
WILLOWS." 
BY 
8.  L.  COULTHURST. 
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the  facts"  ;  but  I  sympathize  with  him  now,  as,  even  if  our  good  friend's 
negatives  had  been  all  that  he  claims  for  them,  I  should  most  emphat- 
ically say,  *'So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 

Our  friend  speaks  of  pictorial  effect  and  pictorial  requirements; 
but  the  question  at  issue  is  simply  as  to  the  quantity  of  light  trans- 
mitted through  certain  arrangements — a  question  of  optics  or  mathe- 
matics. 

The  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  film  is  cumulative,  a  certain 
number  of  units  being  required  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  The  con- 
tention of  my  opponent  amounts  to  this,  that  of  two  optical  instru- 
ments practically  identical,  except  that  the  one  has  four  surfaces,  two 
of  them  cemented,  while  the  other  has  twelve,  eight  of  them  cemented, 
the^latter  transmits  just  thirty  times  more  light  than  the  former. 

I  have  not  a  very  exalted  idea  of  my  own  ability,  and  it  may  be 
that  I  am  too  thick-headed  to  understand  what  my  opponents  mean ; 
but  if  the  question  is  as  I  have  stated,  it  won't  bear  argument,  as  they 
will  find  if  they  will  place  the  lenses  in  a  stereo  camera  and  give  one 
exposure  for  both. 


**I  told  you  so"  is  rather  a  mean  kind*of  fellow;  yet  I  can  hardly 
help  a  chuckle  over  the  Chassagne  fiasco,  as  I  remember  how  almost 
single-handed  I  tried  to  show  the  asburdity  of  the  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  process  of  ** color  selection"  that  was  to  revolutionize 
photography. 

Of  course  the  inevitable  company  was  formed  with  a  large  capital, 
and  a  big  salary  and  share  of  the  profits  to  the  inventor,  but  the 
profits  did  not  come,  and  although  a  factor}^  costing  $42,615— rather  a 
costly  place  in  which  to  make  a  solution  of  albumen  and  solutions  of 
three  aniline  colors — was  erected,  the  colors  when  they  came  *'were 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  did  not  act  in  the  same  way  as  the 
original  experimental  colors,  and,  besides,  showed  symptoms  of 
fading." 

From  a  report  of  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the 
company,  it  seems  that  $99,500  have  been  absorbed,  some  of  the  stock- 
holders being  out  of  pocket  each  as  much  from  $50,000  to  $60,000, and 
that  an  action  for  fraud  and  deception  has  been  brought  against  Chas- 
sagne. Here  follows  a  bit  of  useful  advice.  Never  invest  in  a  com- 
pany having  anything  to  do  with  photography  without  6rst  reading 
carefully  what  the  independent  photographic  magazines  have  to  say 
about  it. 


BMUA  J.  FITZ. 
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A  new  use  for  criminals  is  suggested  by  The  Photographic  Ncws^ 
Two  Italians  have  been  experimenting  on  dogs  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  toxic  properties  of  acetylene,  but  the  News  man  says  that 
it  is  absurd  to  compare  dogs  with  men  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
recommends  instead  the  use  of  **  the  inhabitants  of  prisons,  murderers 
and  habitual  offenders,  who  might  thereby  be  converted  into  vehicles 
of  utility  to  the  community  at  large  instead  of,  as  at  present,  costing 
it  vast  annual  sums  for  prison  maintenance." 

I  wonder  if  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Cantab.)  knows  how  often 
and  how  fully  he  lays  himself  open  to  a  kind  of  criticism  that  few 
men  care  to  be  subjected  to?  Here  is  another  of  his  silly  sayings, 
quoted  from  the  September  number  of  The  Photographic  Times: 
**Lantern  slides  are  toys  when  they  do  not  serve  lecture  purposes.*' 


* 


The  British  Journal  of  Photography  suggests  a  new  method  of 
lighting  the  dark  room,  and  Tm  like  to  eat  my  fingers  with  vexation 
at  having  let  it  get  before  me.  Speaking  of  Murelo's  experiments 
with  the  phosphorescent  sulphides,  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  it  says, 
'*  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  suitable  red  might  be  selected  which 
would  answer  as  a  dark-room  illuminant  after  due  excitation.*'  Now, 
I  have  thought  of  this  for  ever  so  long,  and  dreamed  of  a  patent,  and 
plenty.  No  more  experimenting  except  to  please  myself,  and  no 
more  thinking  for  half  the  night  of  the  **copy"  that  must  go  to  the 
printer  to-morrow,  and  the  dream  has  been  dispelled  as  mist  before 
the  morning  sun.  But  think  of  it!  The  four  walls  of  the  dark  room 
painted  with  a  suitable  phosphorescent  sulphide,  a  big  south  window 
to  be  opened  to  let  the  sunshine  in  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  glo- 
rious ruby  hAlo  coming  from  nowhere  in  particular  the  rest  of  the  day! 


Those  who  cannot  swim  should  not  venture  into  deep  water.  I 
have  just  seen  an  otherwise  fairly  satisfactory  set  of  Exposure  Tables 
accompanied  by  some  really  useful  information,  but  including  the 
rather  startling  advice:  **Have  the  sun  at  your  back,"  ** Expose  with 
the  sun  at  your  back,"  ** If  possible  have  source  of  light  at  your  back," 
**Have  source  of  light  at  your  back,"  and  **Get  the  sun  at  back  of 
you  every  time,"  back  in  this  case  being  in  large  caps.  In  spite  of 
the  last  recommendation,  however,  there  is  an  exception.  It  is  in  pho- 
tographing architecture.  *'This  class  of  views  is  best  taken  at  noon, 
when  shadows  are  perpendicular. "  People  do  sometimes  undertake 
duties  for  which  they  are  not  thoroughly  equipped. 
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Notes. 

Liberality. — At  a  time  when  here  and  elsewhere  so-called  labor 
leaders,  in  combination  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  are  doing  so 
much  to  antagonize  capital  and  labor,  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  exam- 
ples of  what  is  being  done  by  the  humane  and  enlightened  to  bring 
these  two  that  are  so  thoroughly  interdependent  closer  together.  The 
latest  example  of  which  we  have  heard  is  that  of  C.  P.  Goerz,  of 
**double  anastigmat**  fame,  who  employs  in  his  optical  factory  in 
Berlin  over  1,000  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  who  has  given  the 
whole  of  them,  with  full  pay  ^  holidays  from  the  4th  to  the  nth  inclu- 
sive. .They  enjoyed  the  same  privilege  last  year,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  considerable  expense,  the  liberal  optician  means  to  make 
it  an  annual  affair.  Little  wonder  that  the  Goerz  lenses  are  faultless 
and  reliable.     Men  so  treated  do  not  scamp  their  work. 

Slides  Up  to  Date. — We  understand  that  already,  while  the  sound 
of  the  big  guns  has  hardly  left  our  ears,  Riley  Bros,  are  advertising 
sets  of  slides  including  **Cuba  and  the  Cubans,"  *'The  Spanish- 
American  War,"  etc. 

Slides  OF  Election  Returns. — Slides  for  the  projection  of  elec- 
tion returns  or  other  subjects  of  popular  excitement  and  interest  are 
most  frequently  made  by  writing  on  smoked  glass;  but  plates  evenly 
coated  with  printers*  ink  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very 
much  better. 

Fluid  Gelatine. — From  the  Photographic  Cronik  we  learn  that  a 
German  has  patented  the  following  formula  for  a  solution  of  gelatine 
that  will  remain  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures: 

Gelatine 400  grammes 

Chloral  hydrate 250  grammes 

Water 1000  grammes 

But  he  has  spent  his  money  for  naught,  as  the  fact  that  gelatine  may 
be  kept  from  setting  by  chloral  hydrate  has  been  known  for  years  and 
appeared  in  print  many  times. 

Stained  Negatives. — According  to  the  Junior  Photographer  the 
yellow  stain  resulting  from  insufificient  fixing  may  be  removed  by  the 
following  method : 

Alum 50  parts 

Water 1000  parts 

Bichromate  of  potassium 10  parts 

Hydrochloric  acid 20  parts 
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After  several  minutes  the  negative  turns  yellow  all  through.  It 
is  washed  now  thoroughly,  exposed  to  sunlight  for  several  minutes 
and  developed  or  blackened  with  the  ordinary  oxalate  and  iron  devel- 
oper. We  may  say  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  removing  stains 
on  negatives  sent  to  us,  but  give  the  formula  that  our  readers  may 
try  it. 

Long  Films. — Mr.  Dunn,  of  weather  forecasting  fame,  is  coming 
out  in  a  new  character,  a  kinematographer  and  kinematist  on  a  big 
scale.  For  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  Corbett-McCoy  fight  he 
contracted  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  to  furnish  three  films, 
each  of  50,000  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  or  $10,000  each.  Three 
machines  will  be  at  work  during  the  fight,  in  the  hope  that  one  film 
at  least  shall  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be,  and  include  the  whole 
from  start  to  finish,  should  it  not  last  longer  than  eighty  minutes.  We 
admire  enterprise  in  a  right  direction,  but  for  the  sake  of  civilization 
we  shall  not  be  sorry  if  this  speculation  turns  out  a  financial  failure. 

Where  the  Shadows  Fall. — The  method  of  ascertaining  orienta- 
tion by  means  of  a  watch  has  been  often  noticed,  but  the  following 
addition  by  J.  R.  M.,  in  The  A  vial  etir  Photographer  y  is  new: 

To  Find  Where  the  Sun  Will  Be  at  Any  Time.— First  find  the  car- 
dinal points.  Point  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch  at  the  sun ;  halfway 
between  its  place  on  the  dial  and  the  XII,  is  south.  Then,  to  find  the 
sun's  position  at  four  o'clock  (say),  direct  the  point  on  the  dial  halfway 
between  XII  and  IV,  to  the  south,  and  the  hour  hand  will  indicate 
the  place  of  the  sun  at  the  latter  hour.  This  is  of  great  use  in  esti- 
mating how  shadows  will  fall,  etc. 

Chassagne's  Process.  —  Dr.  E.  Vogel  states  in  the  Phoic- 
graphische  Mittheilnngen  that  excellent  results  in  the  coloring  of 
prints  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  solutions,  as  in  Chassagne's 
proces.*;,  and  he  suggests  for  the  colorless  medium  a  two  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  dry  albumen  in  water  with  two  per  cent,  of  ammonia  added, 
the  advantage  of  the  ammonia  being  to  enable  the  solution  to  pene- 
trate any  greasy  places.  This  solution  soon  spoils,  but  its  keeping 
power  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  cf  some  carbolic  acid.  For 
the  colors  he  suggests  the  use  in  diluted  solutions  of  ammonium 
pidrate  for  yellow,  safranine  G  for  red  and  methylene  blue  for  the 
blue. 


We  regret  that  in  the  sensitizing  formula  for  kallitype  in  our  Sep- 
tember issue  silver  nitrate  was  omitted.    Eight  grains  is  the  quantity. 
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Some  Fundamental  Points    Concerning  Development. 

[Read  at  the  Glasgow  Convention  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley.] 

T  APPEAR  before  this  meeting  with  some  qualms,  because  I  believe 
*  there  is  an  expectation  that  I  am  about  to  report  the  results  of 
some  original  work  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  grant  from  the 
Kesearch  Fund  that  was  kindly  made  to  me  by  the  Council.  I  regret " 
that  I  have  very  little,  if  anything,  that  is  original  to  bring  before 
you ;  the  grant  was  made  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  since  that  time 
my  official  work  has  left  me  no  leisure  for  scientific  investigation  of 
any  kind. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seems  best  to  review  very  briefly  the 
present  position  of  our  knowledge  concerning  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal points  of  the  process  of  development,  and  to  discuss  incidentally 
whether  some  of  these  points  should  not  be  regarded  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  them. 

The  object  of  development  is  to  produce  a  perfect  negative,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  try  whether  we  can  define  such  a 
negative.  Hurter  and  Driffield,  in  their  memorable  paper,  state  that 
a  negative  is  perfect  **when  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  through 
its  various  gradations  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  original  subject  sent  out."  This  can  be  stated  in  a 
different  form:  **The  negative  is  mathematically  the  true  inverse  of 
the  original  when  the  opacities  of  its  gradations  are  proportional  to 
the  light  reflected  by  those  parts  of  the  original  which  they  repre- 
sent." The  term  ^'density"  as  used  in  the  paper  was  defined  as  the 
logarithm  of  the  opacity,  and  subsequently  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  **in  a  theoretically  perfect  negative  the  amounts  of  silver  depos- 
ited in  the  various  parts  are  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the 
intensities  of  light  proceeding  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
object." 

Now,  a  Hitle  consideration  will  show  that  if  we  regard  a  negative 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  which  is  a  print — and 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  we  rtust  so  regard  it — this  definitioti 
cannot  be  accepted  without  considerable  qualification.  It  involves 
the  assumption  that  in  the  production  of  the  positive  print  the  eff-ect 
produced  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  light  that  acts  on 
the  sensitive  surface.  'But  even  if  this  be  true  through  a  limited  ramge, 
it  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  print-out   processes,  when  the  amount  of 
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pigment  formed  by  the  action  of  light  becomes  considerable.  Further, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  practical  photographers 
that  the  same  negative  yields  prints  of  different  character  according 
to  the  particular  process  that  is  used.  If  a  negative  be  made  in  the 
usual  way,  so  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  strips  each  of  uniform  opac- 
ity»  and  if  strips  of  different  printing  papers,  such  as  albumenized 
paper,  gelatino-chloride  paper  and  celloidin  paper,  are  printed  behind 
this  negative  at  the  same  time,  care  being  taken  to  print  a  particular 
strip  to  the  same  intensity  in  every  case,  there  will  be  very  perceptible 
differences  in  the  gradations  of  the  three  prints. 

In  a  word,  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  definition  will  hold  good  when 
the  negative  is  used  for  making  diapositives  on  plates  the  speed  of 
which  has  been  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  speed  of  the  plate 
on  which  the  negative  was  made  {i.  e,j  by  the  Hurter  and  Driffield 
method).  It  probably  holds  good,  with  less  exactitude,  in  the  case  of 
bromide  and  platinotype  paper;  but  it  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  many  print-out  papers. 

In  the  same  paper  by  Hurter  and  Driffield  it  was  shown  that 
pyrogallol  above  a  certain  limit  retards  development,  that  ammonia 
accelerates  it,  and  that  soluble  bromides  tend  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  fog,  and  in  this  there  was  nothing  particularly  new;  but 
as  a  result  of  the  experiments  described  the  very  important  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  that,  although  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
developer  may  affect  the  time  required  for  development,  **  the  ratio 
of  the  densities  is  given  by  light  alone.  .  .  .  This  ratio  is  alto- 
gether unalterable.  No  modifications  we  have  made  in  developers 
or  development  have  ever  seriously  disturbed  this  ratio  of  the  densi- 
ties.'* This  conclusion,  diametrically  opposcid  to  the  prevalent  belief 
among  photographers  that  the  gradations  of  a  negative,  for  practical 
purposes,  can  be  materially  altered  by  modifications  in  development, 
met  with  much  criticism.  Some  confusion  at  the  outset  was  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  word  **density"  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  it  is  used  by  photographers.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  made  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  which  he  considered  demonstrates  the  inaccuracy 
of  Hurter  and  Driffield *s  conclusions,  but  Hurter  and  Driffield  were 
far  from  accepting  this  view.  Mr.  James  Cadett,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  methods,  has  also  made  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  which  to  me,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  show  that 
Hurter  and  Driffield's  conclusions  require  considerable  modification. 
Cadett's  experiments  are  described  in  ** Dry  Plates, "  and  they  show 
that  large  modifications  in  the  speed  of  plates,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
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the  gradations  of  negatives,  can  be  made  bj'  alterations  in  the  mode 
of  development,  provided  that  the  composition  of  the  developer  is  modi- 
jied  before  it  is  poured  on  the  plate ^  and  not  during  the  process  of 
development.  This  important  limitation  is  intelligible  if  we  consider 
the  part  played  by  diffusion  in  the  process.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  both  with  pyro-ammonia  and  pyro-soda,  and  it  was  found 
that  differences  in  gradation  were  also  obtained  according  to  the  chem- 
ical nature  of  the  reducer  employed,—^',  g,  pyrogallol,  ortol,  or  fer- 
rous oxalate.  Cadett  also  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  developer 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  gradations. 

In  a  recent  paper,  which  we  must  all  greatly  regret  must  be  their 
last  conjoint  paper,  Huner  and  Driffield  describe  experiments  and 
results  which,  unless  I  misunderstood  them  altogether,  go  far  to  dem- 
onstrate that  some  of  the  conclusions  in  their  earlier  paper  are  unten- 
able. They  show,  for  example,  that  by  alterations  in  the  composition 
of  the  developer  it  is  possible  to  make  the  inertia  or  speed  of  a  plate, 
which  depends  on  the  gradations  of  the  resulting  negative,  vary  more 
than  50  per  cent.  The  variations  are  not  so  great  as  those  obtained  by 
Mr.  Cadett,  but  they  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  again  back  to  our  old  position,  that  a  photographer  can 
alter  the  gradations  of  the  negative  by  the  way  in  which  he  develops 
it,[^though  the  extent  of  alteration  possible  may  not  be  so  great,  espe- 
cially with  very  rapid  plates,  as  used  to  be  supposed. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  prints  exhibited  during  this  Conven- 
tion from  negatives  made  on  Sandell  plates  with  a  very  wide  range 
of  exposures  must,  T  think,  impress  everyone  with  the  fact  that  the 
nature  of  the  sensitive  film,  physical  as  well  as  chemical,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  the  negative, 
or,  perhaps,  one  ought  to  say  (what  from  \h^  practical  point  of  view 
is  the  same  thing),  in  determining  the  character  of  the  prints  obtained 
from  the  negative. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  ** comparison  of  developers,"  Monsieur 
Houdaille  states  that  he  can  obtain  negatives  of  practically  indistin- 
guishable printing  quality  from  plates  that  have  received  exposures 
in  the  ration  of  one  to  twenty. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  papers  on  the  subject 
of  development  that  has  yet  been  published  was  contributed  last  year 
to  the  Photographische  Rundschau  by  Von  Hubl,  whose  work  and  abil- 
ity are  so  well  known  that  any  statements  that  he  makes  are  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Von  Hubl  states  that  by  making  various 
modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  glycin  developer,  and  in  some 
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cases  varying  its  temperature  also,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  negatives 
of  practically  the  same  printing  quality  from  plates  that  have  received 
exposures  not  only  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty-five,  but  even  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  five  hundred.  In  the  course  of  this  paper,  which  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  summarize  (for  it  is  a  very  long  one),  Von 
Hubl  draws  a  very  important  distinction  between  development  at  the 
surface  and  development  deeper  down  in  the  film,  and  points  out  that 
in  case  of  under-exposure  the  surface  development  must  be  accel- 
erated and  deep  development  retarded,  while  in  cases  of  over-expos- 
ure the  reverse  is,  of  course,  the  case. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  present  we  have  to  decide  between 
conflicting  statements  made  by  investigators  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and  there  are  many  points  that  require  further  investigation.  I  trust 
that  at  the  next  Convention  I  may  have  some  definite  results  to  report, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  is  one  of  such  extreme  complexity 
and  difiBculty  that  an  investigator  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  he 
approaches  it  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  cannot  be  described  as 
exuberant. 


The  1898  American  Institute  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphs. 

This  exhibition, projected  in  the  early  summer  of  this  year,  opened  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  on  Monday  evening,  Sept.  26,  1898,  in  combination  with  a  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  show. 

The  management  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  securing  the  Academy  of 
Design  for  this  exhibition,  as  its  advantages  for  the  exhibition  of  photographic  work 
were  well  shown  in  the  Kodak  exhibition  held  some  time  ago ;  also  we  must  say  a  good 
word  for  the  man  behind  the  guns  (so  to  speak).  J.  W.  Bartlett,  M.D..  the  secretary 
who  has  pushed  the  matter  along  to  the  success  attained,  and  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  exhibition,  making  it  interesting  and  attractive  for  all  prominent  workers 
to  contribute. 

There  has  been  most  excellent  judgment  in  hanging  and  groupicg  the  pic- 
tures  for  easy  inspection.  The  exhibits  are  displayed  in  three  rooms,  the  corri- 
dor around  the  staircase,  the  north  room  and  the  east  room.  The  6rst  impulse 
after  ascendmg  the  staircase,  lined  with  beautiful  varied  fern  plants,  is  to  enter 
the  large  north  room.  Here  the  eye  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  exhibits  (so  different  from  the  common  run  of  exhibitions),  most 
all  being  portrait  and  genre  subjects  rather  than  landscapes. 

Beginning  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  gallery,  we  noticed  a  medaled  picture. 
No.  2,  **Sheep  Going  to  Market,"  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Burdett,  of  Brooky In,  awarded  sec- 
ond prize  (bronze  medal,  class  13,  ladies'  competition,)  representing  a  street  sceoe 
with  sheep  approaching  the  camera,  raising  a  slight  dust  in  the  background.  Some 
of  the  sheep  were  slightly  blurred.    We  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  artistic 
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feeling  of  such  an  effect  of  motion  tbat  led  the  judges  to  accord  her  this  honor. 
Mrs.  Burdett  has  been  prominent  in  Brooklyn  exhibitions,  is  a  caieful  worker  and 
quick  to  appreciate  the  value  of  light  and  shade  in  securing  attractive  pictures. 
Her  large  picture.  '*  Winter  in  Prospect  Park,**  one  that  has  been  shown  before, 
is  an  excellent  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  a  snow  photograph. 

A  portrait  study,  ^'Unadorned,'*  by  Miss  Alta  B.  Sniff,  is  nicely  lighted.  A 
very  striking  picture  is  23,  **An  Italian  Type,"  by  Elias  Goldensky,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  secured  a  third  prize  (bronze  medal)  in  class  11,  Genre.  It  is  10  x  12 
inches,  a  large  head  taken  direct  three-quartera  life  size.  The  lighting  is  beauti- 
fully done  and  technique  perfect,  but  the  face  is  somewhat  repulsive.  The  same 
work  put  upon  a  better  subject  would  doubtless  have  secured  a  higher  rating  for 
this  skillful  photographer.  Another  large  portrait  of  his  entitled,  "Forlorn"  (No. 
452),  was  very  good.  No.  24.  *' Among  the  Dandelions,"  by  L.  M.  McCormick, 
Glen  Island,  N.  Y.,  is  an  example  of  good  work,  as  is  also  No.  24,  "Old  Violin,"  by 
A.  N.  Lindenmuth,  of  Allentown,  Pa.  The  latter  also  had  other  pictures,  one 
(No.  199)  entitled  "Oliver  Twist,  a  large  photograph  very  well  gotten  up^ 
technically  good,  of  a  group  of  boys  about  a  table  and  old  Fagin  working  over  a 
stove.  One  or  two  of  the  boy  figures  were  a  trifle  stiff  and  forced.  His  large 
photo  also,  entitled, "He  Loves  Me,  He  Loves  Me  Not,"  No.  177,  showing  twochil- 
dren  sitting  in  a  road  pulling  flowers  apart,  was  a  very  attractive  and  amusing 
picture. 

Several  excellent  large  sized  portrait  studies,  sent  by  J.  M.  Appleton,  of  this 
city,  are  especially  good.  No.  34  receiving  a  bronze  medal.  In  this  the  rendering  of 
light  and  shade  was  very  good.  No.  36,  another  portrait  study  by  Knafli  Bros., 
Df  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  of  superior  quality. 

Mr.  E.  Le  Ferguson,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  a  successful  competitor  at  several 
exhibitions,  sends  about  six  pictures,  mostly  figure  and  portrait  studies,  all  bear- 
ing his  peculiarity  of  work,  a  slight  blurness.  which  produces  a  special  degree 
of  softness  agreeable  to  look  at.  He  received  a  silver  medal  for  No.  39,  called 
"Irma."  We  liked  No.  88  of  his,  a  boy  named  *  *Bob"  ;  the  expression  of  the  face 
was  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Marshall,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  an:>ther 
prize  taker,  has  some  excellent  work.  He  secured  a  bronze  medal,  third  prize,  for 
No.  44,  a  portrait  named:  "My  Mother."  of  superior  excellence  in  technique  and 
lighting.  Another  of  his  is.  No.  130,  "October,"  an  interesting  landscape,  having 
a  cornfield  in  the  foreground.  His  "Uriah  Heep"  (No.  201)  is  an  interesting  genre 
picture;  the  work  is  so  complete  that  it  closely  resembles  an  engraving.  No. 
398  of  his,  called  "A  Portrait,"  was  really  a  genre  picture,  representing  two  men 
standing  near  a  blacksmith's  forge,  very  much  like  the  regulation  forge  pictures. 
Technically  it  was  somewhat  flat.  Mr.  Marshall  also  had  other  landscape  views  of 
good  quality. 

The  work  of  Miss  Zaida  Ben-Yusuf  reflected  good  judgment  and  taste  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  and  in  their  lighting,  confined  mostly  to  portraits  of  actors  and 
actresses.  She  won  a  third  bronze  prize  medal  (class  i.  Portraits)  on  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Miss  Virginia  Earle,  the  background  was  black  against  which 
the  bliack  hair  of  the  actress  and  dark  dress  were  well  rendered.  The  picture  was 
also  slightly  ou(?  of  focus.  Another  of  Anthony  Hope,  which  adorned  the  catalogue, 
was  very  natural  and  had  the  same  black  background.  Another,  No.  180,  "The 
Peacock's  Plumage,"  was  of  an  actress  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror,  showing  the 
reflection  of  the  face  to  advantage.    Miss  Ben-Yusuf,  we  are  informed,  rendered  val- 
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uable  assistance  in  the  decorations  of  the  galleries.  Of  all  tbe  exhibitors,  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz  probably  takes  the  lead  in  point  of  variety  of  work  and  superior  general 
excellence — much  of  which  is  already  known.  He  receives  five  medals,  the  greatest 
number  awarded  to  any  single  exhibitor:  one  a  bronze  medal  (class  i),  for  No.  53, 
(third  prize),  *' Portrait  of  Professor  W."  :  it  was  a  three-quarter  portrait,  very  nat- 
urally posed;  in  class  2,  landscapes,  seascapes  and  marine  subjects,  second  prize, 
silver  medal,  No.  263,  "Katwyk  Djnes."  On  one  end  of  the  picture  is  part  of  a 
church,  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  ocean  and  a  figure,  and  to  the  right  are  the 
fishermen's  houses.  In  class  8,  lantern  slides,  section  A,  champion  class  open, 
first,  silver  prize  medal  for  very  best  set  of  slides ;  class  11.  genre,  second  prize,  sil- 
ver medal.  No.  184,  '*The  Letter  Box,"  a  beautiful  picture  of  two  children  dropping 
a  letter  in  letter-box;  class  12,  champion  class,  section  A,  first  prize,  gold  medal, 
for  No.  148,  called  "Scurrying  Home."  a  pictuie  already  medaled  in  many  place.*. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  Mr.  Stieglitz  i<^  a  leader  in  what  pleases  exhibi- 
tion judges,  due  no  doubt  to  the  thoroughly  artistic  feeling  that  pervades  the  man. 

Isaac  Benjamin,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sbgws  well  executed  portrait  work,  N0.55, 
Class  I.,  ''Portrait  of  Mr.  Moran,"  securing  the  second  prize  (silver  medal).  Tbe 
photograph  is  of  medium  size  and  repre.sents  an  aged  man  in  a  stooping  position; 
the  technique  is  excellent  and  the  lighting  effective.  He  had  a  companion  portrait 
called  "Portrait  of  Mr.  Sharp." 

Portrait  studies  by  Miss  Constance  Parsons  showed  that  she  is  an  adept  in  this 
line.  We  liked  her  No.  53,  "Romeo,"  which  was  a  well  rendered  half  figure  study. 
No.  69,  a  portrait  of  an  artist  with  an  easel  in  front  of  him,  was  particularly 
good. 

Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  though  failing  to  secure  a  prize, 
exhibited  some  excellent  work;  her  "Carmen,"  No.  66,  was  graceful  and  naturally 
posed. 

A  promising  artistic  photographer  is  Miss  Matilda  Weil,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
secured  the  first  prize,  Class  I.,  (a  gold  medal),  for  No.  81,  "Constance,"  a  bus* 
portrait.  The  head  is  gracefully  posed  and  the  lighting  is  of  the  Rembrandt  effect 
and  very  striking. 

Dr.  John  Merritt,  of  Brooklyn,  exhibits  an  excellent  typical  head  of  a  rancber 
with  the  usual  soft  bat;  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  very  clear  photograph. 

Baron  Fredericks  exhibits  large  heads  and  portraits  done  in  his  usual  excel- 
lent style. 

The  fruit  and  flower  studies  of  Mr.  William  J.  Cassard,  of  this  city,  were  tech- 
nically beautiful,  especially  his  picture  of  bunch  of  grapes,  which  received  a  second 
prize  (bronze  medal)  in  General  Class  I.  The  background  is  black  and  the  color  of 
the  grapes  green,  an  effect  brought  about  perhaps  by  double  toning,  or  the  use  of 
a  green  carbon  printing  paper.  It  was  excellently  lighted,  and  in  every  respect 
very  creditable.  This  and  his  other  pictures  have  been  exhibited  before  at  other 
places.     One  of  dead  quail  was  particularly  fine  in  technique. 

A  flower  study  by  Struck  Anne,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  was  very  good,  since 
the  color  of  the  violets  depicted  resembled  quite  closely  their  natural  color. 
"Among  the  Dandelions"  (No.  24),  by  J.  M,  McCormick,  was  an  interesting  pic- 
ture and  showed  good  and  careful  work. 

Henry  Troth,  of  Philadelphia,  also  exhibited  well  arranged  flower  studies  and 
sand  dune  and  marine  pictures,  all  technically  excellent.  He  won  two  prizes,  one 
240,  Class  II.,  (Landscapes,  third   prize,   bronze  medal),  on  *  A   Glimpse  of   the 
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Sea."  and  the  other  in  Class  IV.  (Flowers;  first  prize,  silver  medal),  on  No.  116, 
•Wild  Carrots." 

Several  pictures  by  William  B.  Post  were  attractive  and  covered  subjects  which 
have  won  tor  him  prizes  heretofore. 

We  noticed  his -Portrait  of  a  Cow,"  "After  a  Rain,"  *'His  Salon  Picture." 
Another,  No.  292,  "October,"  which  was  awarded  a  third  prize  (bronze  medal); 
it  represented  a  field  of  corn  stacked  up  showing  pumpkins  around  on  the  ground, 
growing  as  usual ;  the  direction  of  the  light  was  such  as  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect.  No.  171,  "Idle  Hours,"  the  well-known  picture  of  girl  in  boat  picking  pond 
lilies,  is  a  picture  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  crispness.  The  second  prize 
was  a  bronze  medal  for  lantern  slide  work  in  which  Mr.  Post  is  very  efficient. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy's  (Providence.  R.I.)  pictures  have  been  shown  at  several 
exhibitions  and  possess  a  certain  artistic  feeling  that  is  pleasing.  In  this  exhi- 
bition she  has  a  few  animal  f^tudies  of  merit  and  was  awarded  the  only  medal 
(bronze)  in  Class  IV.  (animal  studies)  t  that  was  given,  on  her  picture,  No.  403, 
"Alexandei,"an  excellent  portrait  of  a  dog.  We  noticed  her  figure  study,  "St. 
Francis,"  which  was  at  the  Washington  salon,  an  attractiive  pictuie  in  its  wey, 
but  somewhat  hazy  in  technique,  as  if  the  negative  was  slightly  fogged,  or  too 
thin.     Other  pictures  of  hers  were  single  portraits  and  Hower  studies. 

Henry  D.  Vanderveer,  of  the  New  York  Club,  exhibits  good,  clear  work;  his 
marine  study,  "At  Anchor,"  was  interesting,  but  we  think  his  "After  School"  pic- 
ture was  the  most  original.  It  was  three  pictures  in  one,  representing  a  fight  after 
school  between  two  scholars — in  all  three  the  schoolhouse  formed  the  background — 
while  the  children  were  grouped  around  the  fighters  in  a  natural  way.  One  pic- 
ture could  be  termed  "The  Challenge,"  the  next  "The  Fight"  and  the  third  "The 
Fellow  Who  Was  Licked  with  the  Other  Fellow  Jeering  at  Him." 

The  lightning  picture  of  William  Archibald,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  gallery  was  excellent.  We  also  noticed  a  nice  marine  effect  of  his  in  the 
east  gallery,  entitled  "On  the  Por*  Tack."  The  picture  is  quite  dark,  bringing  out 
a  peculiar  cloud  in  the  sky  which  is  reflected  on  the  water,  there  being  discernible 
the  outline  of  a  sail  boat.     He  also  contributed  a  number  of  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore's  (of  Philadelphia)  pictures  were  up  to  his  usual  stand- 
ard. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  African  genre  pic- 
tures. We  noticed  an  Italian  head  in  this  exhibition,  called  "La  Haine,"  very 
peculiar  and  expressive,  but  not  especially  attractive  was  also  at  the  Washington 
Salon.  Another  picture,  "AttheWell,"  included  two  daiky  children  as  the  principal 
figures.  Technically  it  was  very  good.  Another,  "The  Ebb  Tide,"  was  a  pleasing 
landscape.  In  Class  XII.,  " Champion, "ISection  B.  the  first  prize  goldmedcl  was 
awarded  William  C.  Motteram,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  beautiful  "Sheep"  picture. 
No.  128.  It  was  8  X  10  in  size  badtwosheep  in  the  foreground  grazing  and  in  the 
middle  distance  was  the  figure  of  a  man ;  beyond,distant  hills, and  in  the  sky,  clouds, 
so  that  the  whole  made  a  pleasing  view.  The  color  was  slaty  and  atmospheric 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Fairman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  exhibits  interesting  work  of  a 
genre  character,  one,  No.  154.  named  "He  Cometh  Not,  She  Said,"  was  of  a 
young  lady  attired  in  white,  standing  on  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  of  a  dwell- 
ing which  was  covered  with  fine  green  leaves  resembling  a  bother  ot  green.  The 
contrast  was  considerable,  the  pose  of  the  figure  ^graceful.  Others  of  his  were 
"Grief,"  "The  Fagot  Gatherer,"  "Sunshine,"  and  "The  Chase  for  the  Butterfly." 
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A  portrait  study,  *'NazareDe,"  by  George  H.  Van  Norman,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  displayed  careful  technique. 

The  work  of  that  painstaking  photographer,  Mr. John  B.Dunront.is  well  known 
and  in  this  exhibition  we  find  examples  of  his  latest  work.  At  the  east  end  of^he 
north  gallery  there  hung  a  large  panel  shaped  picture  (an  enlargement),  "The 
Weeping  Magdalene,"  showing  the  figure  of  Christ  dead,  lying  on  his  back,  with 
Mary  Magdalene  weeping  at  his  feet.  The  "Christ*'  figure  had  a  certain  stiffness 
about  it  that  makes  it  somewhat  repulsive,  though,  of  course,  it  shows  that  much 
thought  and  time  was  required  to  produce  it.  It  received  no  recognition  by  the 
judges;  they,  however,  awarded  him  a  gold  medal  (first  prize)  in  Class  XL  (genre), 
for  No.  202,  "Hailing  the  Ferryman,"  which  we  noticed  was  more  characteristic 
for  its  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade  than  for  fine  technique  or  details.  The  cen- 
tral figure  was  of  a  girl  standing  in  a  boat  moored  alongside  a  bank,  one  band  on 
an  oar  and  the  other  above  her  mouth,  as  if  she  was  saying  "Hallo."  Beyond  the 
boat  is  the  river  with  trees  forming  an  appropriate  background. 

Mr.  George  D.  Firm  in,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  exhibits  a  few  pictures  cf  a  genre 
character  that  reflect  good  work,  considerable  of  which  we  have  illustrated.  The 
work  of  Miss  Emma  J.  Farnsworth,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  displayed  to  good  advan- 
tage, there  being  little  that  is  new,  but  all  U  neatly  executed  and  artistic.  The 
graceful  pose  of  the  figure  in  No.  167,  entitled,  "Where'er  You  Go,  Where'er  You 
Pass,"  is  of  a  young  lady  with  a  draped  flowing  dress,  holding  a  harp  in  front  of 
her.  Another,  No.  194,  "Th3  Mirror  Blue,"  is  a  similar  figure  standing  close  to 
the  edge  of  a  bank  of  a  pool  of  water.  The  image  of  the  young  lady  stands  out 
clearly  against  the  sky,  very  effectively,  while  some  of  it  is  reflected  in  the  water. 
Her  •  Orpheus,"  No.  173.  was  fairly  well  done  and  attractive.  All  of  her' pictures 
were  better  mounted  and  framed  than  has  been  usual. 

An  enlargement,  called  "The  Steep  Path,"  by  Misses  F.  S.  and  M.  S.  Allen,  is  a 
picture  which  was  admired  at  the  Washington  Salon.  It  is  a  graceful  posing  of 
figures;  a  mother  holding  a  babe  in  arms  and  leading  a  child  by  her  side. 

A  very  striking  portrait  study  was  No.  183,  "The  American  Girl,"  by  Henry 
H.  Pierce,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  which  was  awarded  the  third  prize  in  Class  XI. 
(genre),  bronze  medal.  The  face  was  pleasing  and  pose  natural,  the  interest  cen- 
tering in  the  lighting  which  was  from  below  and  it  was  very  well  done.  F.  H. 
Day  exhibited  his  Ethiopian  studies,  which  have  been  shown  before.  No.  181,  enti- 
tled "Ethiopian  Chief,"  is  a  fine  example  of  the  photographic  renderitig  of  black 
skin. 

Mr.  Hinsdale  Smith,  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  photographer  who  has  heretofore  won 
prizes  at  exhibitions,  is  awarded  a  gold  medal,  first  prize.  Class  II.,  Landscapes, 
for  No.  227.  "Harvesters."  The  general  effect  is  attractive,  there  being  a  misty 
atmosphere.  We  thought  the  position  of  the  figures  out  of  place  and  stiff,  as  if 
they  were  posing  for  their  pictures,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  really  harvesting. 
Another  picture  of  his,  well  rendered,  is  No  311,  "Old  Mill."  Others  of  his  were, 
"A  Dusty  Road."  "Light  Among  the  Trees,"  "The  Hill  Top  Road."  and"Return 
of  the  Flock." 

In  Class  v.,  Scientific,  Dr.  W.  A.  Wiegel,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  is  awarded  a  bronze 
medal,  second  prize,  for  radiographs,  which  were  particularly  large  and  well 
executed.     Dr.  D.  H.  Goodwillie  also  exhibited  good  work  in  this  line. 

The  second  prixe  in  Class  II,,  Landscapes  (a  silver  medal),  was  awarded  to 
W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  for  No.  247,  entitled  "Where  the  Tangled  Milkweed  Grows,"  a 
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picture  full  of  feeling,  well  arranged  and  attractive.     Another  of  bis  was   No.  23a, 
*'Near  the  Sea." 

Mr.  Arthur  Scott  was  given  a  second  prize,  btonze  medal,  on  a  set  of  eight  lan- 
tern slides.  In  the  east  gallery  he  had  an  excellent  cloud  study  photograph, 
probably  taken  with  the  use  of  a  screen. 

A  prolific  photographer,  one  who  exhibited  some  fine  technical  work,  especially 
with  the  use  of  a  color  screen,  is  Mr.  Oliver  Lippincott,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  with  his  large  *' Panorama  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona," No.  253;  every  varied  hue  of  that  peculiar  colored  rock  region  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  rendered.  Others  of  his  of  interest  were:  **Deer  Hunting,"  "Twilight," 
The  Storm,"  "Arizona  Cliff  Dwsllers,"  "Point  Sublime,  Twenty  Miles  Away," 
Sheep  Grazing,"  and  "Christmas  Valley." 

Mr.  C.  Grant  LaFarge,  New  York,  secured  a  third  prize  (bronze  medal)  for  his 
picture  No.  250,  called  "Tidal  Pond  and  Trust."  An  effective  subject  well  band- 
led.  We  also  liked  his  picture  of  "Birch  Trees,"  and  No.  347,  "Trees  and  Sbow." 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Fowler  had  some  excellent  work,  which  included  a  few  portrait 
studies. 

Mr.  George  C.  Meeker,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  received  a  third  prize,  bronze  medal, 
Class  II.,  for  his  picture  No.  321,  entitled  "The  Passing  Storm,"  a  pleasing  land- 
scape and  interesting  cloud  eflects.  An  attractive  picture  was  (264)  "Road  to  the 
Village,"  by  C.  W.  Reynolds ;  very  clear  and  vigorous,  while  the  cloud  effect 
produced  probably  by  aid  of  a  oolor  screen  was  especially  good.  Mr.  W.  C.  Har- 
ris of  this  city  exhibited  excellent  work,  his  large  picture,  271,. "On  the  Boule- 
vard," taken  after  a  rain,  was  particularly  well  rendered,  bringing  the  reflections 
of  light  and  other  objects  out  very  perfectly.  While  on  the  subject  of  wet  day 
photographs,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  William  A.  Fraser,  of 
this  city,  who  was  given  two  medals ;  one  a  second  prize,  bronze  medal,  for  excel- 
lence in  lantern  slides  and  another  in  Class  VI.  (general  class)  for  No.  330.  "Wet 
Night,  Columbus  Circle."  The  remarkable  lighting,  non-halation,  artistic  reflec- 
tions shown  in  this  picture,  as  well  as  several  others  of  his  Fifth  avenue  views,  and 
night  street  scenes,  show  him  to  be  a  skillful  leader  in  this  kind  of  work.  Another 
disciple  of  his,  Mr.  John  Beeby,  also  of  this  city,  is  given  a  second  prize,  bronze 
medal,  in  Class  VII.  (instantaneous  and  hand  camera  work),  for  No.  411,  "Wet 
Day  Snaps,"  quite  small  pictures  but  excellently  finished,  showing  remarkable 
detail.  The  first  prize,  Section  B,  in  Class  VIII.  (lantern  slides),  silver  medal, 
was  also  awarded  to  him.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  of  this  city,  was  awarded  second 
prize,  br6nze  medal,  in  Class  X.,  Enlargements,  for  No.  370,  "Prince  John,"  a  fig- 
ure study.  It  appeared  to  us  too  fiat,  lacking  contrast.  Another  prize  silver  medal 
in  section  B,  of  the  same  class  other  than  figures,  was  given  to  H.  Edwards  Ficken 
of  this  city  for  No.  369,  "Old  Windmill."  It  was  very  well  executed  and  artistic 
in  treatment  Mr.  Ficken  had  other  subjects,  showing  good  work.  Also  in  the 
same  class  a  second  prize,  bronze  medal,  was  given  to  Mr.  F.  Huber  Hoge,  of  this 
city,  for  his  enlargement.  No.  373,  "A  Winter  Evening."  It  was  a  pleasing  winter 
landscape,  having  good  sky  and  cloud  effects.  Mr.  Hoge  also  had  a  good  picture 
of  a  "Cafe  by  Moonlight." 

In  Class  XIII.,  Ladies'  Competition.  Mrs.  Myra  A.  Wiggins,  Salem,  Oregon, 
secured  the  first  prize,  silver  medal,  for  her  picture.  No.  7,  called  "Unloading 
the  Catch."  It  represented  fishermen,  probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
River,  getting  fish  out  of  the  net. 
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•*01ga"  was  a  very  good  portrait  study,  exhibited  by  Karl  G.  Goddaid.  Mr. 
William  Bunker  showed  excellent,  careful  work;  his  miniatures, No.  482,  being  very 
good. 

The  Ullman  Manufacturing  Co.  exhibited  several  excellent  specimens  of  their 
specially  made  up  group  and  genre  photographs  of  large  size,  illustrative  of  differ- 
ent subjects.  One  being  "Fortune  in  the  Cup,'*  another  "The  First  Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner."  Palmer  and  Craighton,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  show  an  excellent  en- 
largement. Davis  &  Sandford  exhibit  several  of  their  beautiful  artistic  large 
portraits  in  sepia  and  other  colors  printed  in  carbon.  The  Photogravure  &  Color 
Co.  has  seven  frames  of  color  printing  up  to  the  usual  standard  they  turn  out. 
Riley  Bros,  had  an  exhibit  of  their  magic  lanterns,  slides  and  etho-oxygen  burn- 
eis.  The  Nepera  Chemical  Co.  had  a  booth  fitted  up  for  showing  and  working 
Velox  paper.  Prints  were  made  and  developed  by  the  same  light.  The  exhibi- 
tion covered  nearly  500  frames,  and  many  lantern  slides.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  exhibitors  and  28  were  awarded  medals.  The  judges  were  Charles  I. 
Berg,  William  M.  Murray,  W.  H.  Hollinger.  A.  T.  Bricher,  A.N.A.,  J.  Carroll 
Beckwith,  N.A.,  and  Edward  Bierstadt.  In  the  catalogue  were  two  full  page 
photogravure  illustrations  and  one  on  Velox  paper.  Taken  all  in  all  the  exhibition 
was  a  remarkable  success  and  was  largely  attended. 


A    LAROB    CAMERA. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  we  were  invited  to  examine  a  new  camera 
recently  constructed  for  a  customer  by  The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co.,  No.  271 
Canal  Street,  in  this  city,  which  it  is  claimed  is  the  largest  ever  built  in  this  coun- 
try. It  certainly  is  a  finely  construted  instrument  and  very  complete  in  every 
respect. 

The  camera  is  built  to  take  a  holder  for  a  plate  40x40  inches  square  (nearly  4 
feet)  and  the  bellows  has  a  draw  of  seven  feet.  The  front  lens  aperture  is  large 
enough  to  put  on  an  extension  cone  giving  an  additional  focal  length  of  three  or 
four  feet  more.  The  rear  part  of  the  camera  is  movable  on  ^-shaped  ways  for 
focusing,  and  is  supported  on  rollers  fitting  the  /^  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
undue  lateral  movement.  By  a  special  lever  at  the  base  of  the  ground  glass 
frame  the  final  focus  is  easily  and  accurately  obtained.  The  catches  hol'ding  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground  glass  to  the  camera  are  released  by  pulling  on  a  string 
attached  to  a  lever  for  that  purpose. 

The  special  plate-holder  for  holding  this  large  plate  is  constructed  in  a  substan- 
tial way.  The  back  is  made  in  one  piece,  ribbed  on  the  outside  to  strengthen  it, 
and  has  on  the  under  side  several  bow  springs  to  press  equally  upon  all  parts  of 
the  back  of  the  plate.  Kits  are  provided  for  holding  a  small  plate  to  test  the 
exposure  on.  The  shutter  of  the  holder  is  a  marvel  of  careful  camera  work.  It  is 
a  curtain  roll  shutter  built  up  of  numerous  half -inch  strips  of  wood  fitted  together 
by  tongue  and  groove  and  lined  on  the  underside.  To  expose  the  plate  the  upper 
end  of  the  shutter  is  pulled  downward  outside  of  the  back  of  the  holder;  after 
exposure  the  lower  end  of  the  roller  shutter  on  the  back  of  the  holder  is  pushed 
upward,  coming  down  on  the  other  side  into  its  former  position.     By  th  s  arrange- 
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inen(  the  weight  of  the  shutter  blind  is  more  or  less  balanced.  We  were  told  it  took 
more  time  to  build  this  immense  plate-holder  than  it  did  the  camera.  Altogether 
the  camera  and  plate-holder  are  excellent  examples  of  American  skill  in  construct- 
ing light,  effective  and  serviceable,  easily  handled  apparatus.  This  firm  are  intro- 
ducing other  improvements  in  smaller  cameras  which  will  doubtless  be  appre- 
ciated by  photographers  in  due  time. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  -not  more  than  two  at  one  /<im^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicoL,  Tioga  Centre^  A'.  K,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postag:e  ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  THE  AMERICAN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER.] 


137.  E.  W.  FesskndaN. — "The  Morning  Paper,"  a  figure  reading  a  newspaper 
in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  is  a  mistake,  because  the  figure  is  less  prominent  than  its 
sunoundings.  Everything  on  the  wall  is  as  sharp  and  well  defined  as  possible, 
and  the  large  advertising  sheets  in  the  form  of  highlights  scattered  all  over  attract 
and  keep  attention  from  the  sitter,  whose  face  is  as  dark  as  any  of  the  shadows. 
This  should  have  been  an  upright,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  useless  space  at  the  sides,  and 
all  behind  should  have  been  sufficiently  out  of  focus  not  to  be  obtrusive.  Never 
forjiret  that  whatever  in  a  picture  does  not  help  hinders.  It  is  also  far  from  true 
in  tone.  Whoever  saw  the  fioor  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  almost  as  white  as  paper? 
A  longer  exposure  and  less  forcing  development  was  needed. 

138.  G.  W.  Brown's  two  scraps  of  cloudland  are  not  interesting  enough  for  crit- 
icism, although  they  would  be  suitable  for  some  landscapes.  The  waterfall  has 
been  photographed  ftom  a  point  much  too  close  and  is  thoroughly  out  of  focus. 

139.  L.  F.  Brehmer  sends  two  unnamed  prints,  both  fine  landscapes,  with  ap- 
parently the  "Green  Mountains"  in  the  distance.  In  both  the  selection  and  point 
of  view  are  satisfactory,  both  have  fine  skies,  but  in  both  the  tone  values  are  very 
far  from  true.  That  printed  under  an  oval  mask  is  mnch  too  near  the  lighter  end 
ot  the  scale,  has  far  too  much  white  paper;  while  the  other  is  just  the  reverse, 
much  too  dark«  as  if  the  landscape  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  sky.  Lighter  print- 
ing would,  however,  very  much  impiove  this. 

140.  Andrew  Embrine,  Jr. — "Afar  O'er  the  Water  a  Sail  I  See"  etc.,  is  another 
of  our  correspondents  "low  toned"  efforts,  and  while  quite  as  successful  as  bis 
milkmaid  recently  noticed,  it  is  fiee  from  its  fault.  A  lady  in  sailor  hat  and  sea- 
side costume  stands  on  the  dock  leaning  on  a  weather-worn  spile,  intently  scan- 
ning the  distant  horizon.  The  pose  is  natural  and  consequently  artistic  and  the 
lighting  admirable.  It  is  a  beautifully  suggestive  picture,  which  we  should  have 
had  pleasure  in  reproducing  but  alas!.  Uncle  Sam's  messengers  have  broken  it  in 
two  parts,  even  although  protected  by  picture  frame  backing.     We  have  again  and 
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again  cautioned  our  friends  against  sending  prints  on  large  mounts.  We  like 
prints  mounted,  but  the  mounts  should  never  be  more  than  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
print. 

141.  W.  E.  Cogswell's  **Stranded,'*  a  foreground  of  water,  and  water  and 
rocks,  in  the  cleft  of  which  a  broken  trunk  has  stuck,  is  a  good  subject  from  a  good 
point  of  view,  but  thoroughly  false  in  tone,  the  rocks  and  shingle  being  simply 
white  paper,  probably  from  under-exposure  and  over-development.  Quite  as  false 
is ''Evening  Shadows."  A  foreground  ot  very  dark  water  with  patches  of  per- 
fectly white  paper,  and  worse  still,  if  worse  were  possible,  some  good  black  clouds 
below  a  perfectly  white  paper  sky.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  even  at  bright- 
est noonday  the  sky  is  far  from  white,  and  surely  it  must  be  farther  still  as  the 
**shade8of  evening"  approach.  This  print  could  have  been  much  improved  by 
toning  down ;  but  an  apptoach  to  true  values  can  best  be  secured  by  suitable 
eiEposure  and  development. 

142.  John  Kirk's  ••Harrowing"  is  a  great  improvement  on  anything  that  he  has 
hitherto  sent.  The  technique  is  perfect,  but  the  camera  should  have  been  fat 
enough  away  to  include  the  feet  of  the  boy ;  he  should  not  have  been  staring  at  the 
camera,  and  the  figures  under  the  tree  on  the  right  should  not  have  been  there. 
They  are  unnecessary  and  attract  attention  from  the  principal  object,  the  horses ;  in 
fact,  make  two  objects  instead  of  one,  which  would  be  fatal  to  any  picture.  It  is  a 
perfect  photograph,  and  but  for  the  distracting  figures  would  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful picture.  The ''landscape"  is  flat,  and  without  contrast,  probably  from  ovei- 
exposure,  there  being  not  a  single  point  of  high-light  in  it.  It  has  also  the  unusual 
fault  of  a  slightly  too  little  foreground — the  lens  should  have  been  just  a  little  lower. 
It  is  a  fine  subject,  but  although  it  had  been  as  good  a  photograph  as  the  other,  it 
would  have  been  spoiled  as  a  picture  by  the  large  group  of  small  figures  on  the  left. 
The  figure  in  the  foreground  might  have  been  admissible  if  he  had  not  been  look- 
ing at  the  camera.  The  admission  of  figures  into  a  landscape  is  always  risky,  and 
should  not  be  tried  without  careful  consideration.  The  meaningless  group  of  boys 
on  the  left  would  destroy  the  best  picture  that  ever  was  made. 

143.  A.  H.  SiMONDS  sends  a  canal  boat  named  "Admiral  Dewey,"  but  as  the 
name  is  its  only  feature  of  the  slightest  interest  we  need  only  say  that  such  pho- 
tographs are  a  waste  of  good  material ;  a  waste  that  by  sufficient  thought  to  secure 
an  attractive  sky  might  have  been  made  a  fine  picture. 

144.  H.  Seelig. — The  two  Indian  Maidens,  almost  the  last  of  a  vanishing  tribe, 
are  good  portraits  taken  against  a  very  distracting  background,  a  stair  leading  to 
a  high  veranda  in  such  a  position  as  to  cover  nearly  all  the  print  with  parallel 
lines.  "The  Ox  Team"  is  well  grouped  before  a  suitable  background,  but  the  expos- 
ure has  been  too  sbDrt,  resulting  in  hardness,  or  orily  white  and  black.  A  longer 
exposure,  so  as  to  secure  true  tonality  or  proper  values  in  light  and  shade,  would 
have  made  this  a  fine  picture.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  portrait  of  him- 
self and  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of  his  work,  t 

145.  C.  H.  Hamilton's' "The  Dance,"  two  little  children  dancing  on  the  green 
in  front  of  a  floral  background,  is  a  prettylittle  picture  with  only  one  fault,  the  scat- 
tered points  of  light  all  over  the  background.  The  pose  and  expression  are  beauti- 
fully natural,  and  if  the  lights  on  the  background  had  only  been  lower  it  would 
have  been  faultless.  "Quietude."is  a  fine  subject  well  photographed  and  with  a 
very  satisfactory  sky;  but  the  composition  might  have  been  improved.     There  is 
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a  want  of  balance;  the  veiy  small  amount  of  material  on  the  left  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  properly  balance  the  great  but  beautiful  mass  on  the  right.  Our  corre- 
spondent should  study  some  work  on  composition. 

146.  A.  W. — **An  Old  Landmark"  is  very  slightly  over-printed,  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  beautifully  situated  home  on  the  banks  uf 
the  Illinois  River;  composition  and  lighting  are  fine,  and  the  sky  above  and  the 
water  beneath  are  as  nearly  as  possible  faultless.  ''Evening"  is  a  fine  subject  from 
a  good  point  of  view,  except  that  the  lens  should  have  been  low  enough  to  raise 
the  horizon  line  and  give  a  little  more  foreground.  The  attempt  at  impressionism- 
however,  by  doubling  the  image,  is  a  failuie. 

147.  A.  W.  Clark.— "By  the  Roar  of  the  Running  Water"  is  a  very  fine  selec- 
tion, in  which  composition,  lighting  and  perspective  are  good ;  a  good  picture  utterly 
spoiled  by  trying  to  make  it  what  it  is  not.  On  the  left  foreground  is  stuck  a 
wooden  figure  holding  a  bent  branch,  from  the  point  of  which  goes  a  cord  appar- 
ently made  taut  to  a  stone,  intended  to  represent  a  follower  of  Izaak  Walton,  but  the 
make-believe  is  too  apparent.  But  for  the  absurd  attempt  we  should  have  for  the 
picture  nothing  but  praise.  *' At  the  Ford"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  good  point  of 
view,  and  would  have  been  better  if  the  lens  had  been  lowered  so  as  to  give  more 
foreground.  But  it  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  a  natural  scene  without  sugges- 
tion or  impression,  and  so  not  a  picture.  It  is  also  wanting  in  contrast  and  simplic- 
ity. Taken  as  an  upright,  so  as  to  include  a  smaller  angle,  and  with  a  longer 
exposure,  it  could  have  been  made  a  fine  picture. 

148.  R.  M.  Walker. — "Plasterers  at  Work" is  simply  a  snap-shot  reproduction 
of  no  pictorial  value.  It  is  an  under-exposed  photograph  of  an  uninteresting  sub- 
ject, neither  better  nor  worse  than  thousands  of  such  thoughtless  exposures  made 
daily.  "The  Home  Stretch,"  a  child  on  a  hobby-horse,  is  a  good  photograph,  but 
not  of  the  slightest  interest  to  anybody  but  its  parents.  One  that  can  do  so  well 
should  select  better  subjects,  /'.  e.,  subjects  of  more  general  interest. 

149.  H.  D.  ^uimby's"  Among  the  Aspens"  is  not  a  picturesque  subject,  although 
apparently  from  the  best  point  of  view.  It  is  simply  a  group  of  wintry  looking 
trees,  what  may  be  either  a  path  or  a  dry  brook,  and  some  scrub  brush,  that  con- 
veys neither  impresssion  nor  suggestion.  Its  technique  is  also  faulty  from  under- 
exposure, the  trunks,  especially  those  in  the  middle,  being  simply  white  and  black. 

No.  150.  Rudolph  Born. — "Mt.  Todi"  induces  only  regret  for  what  might  have 
been ;  an  example  of  a  lost  opportunity.  A  fine  subject  spoiled  by  under-expos- 
ure. A  snow  capped  mountain  in  the  distance  seen  througn  between  two  moun- 
tains in  tbe  middle  distance,  and  a  foreground  of  probably  grass  and  trees,  but 
in  reality  blackened  paper;  and  all  contrasted  by  a  purely  white  sky.  "Gorge  of 
the  Linth"  is  also  a  grand  subject  badly  photographed,  so  as  to  look  like  a  snap, 
where  one  or  two  seconds  would  have  been  required.  It  is  also  much  out  of  focus, 
and  the  horizon  line  too  low.  If  the  lens  had  been  lowered  so  as  to  give  at  least 
one-half  more  foreground,  and  properlv  focused,  and  a  much  longer  exposure 
given  so  as  to  represent  water  by  something  else  than  white  paper,  and  the  left 
by  something  else  than  black,  it  might  have  been  a  fine  picture  instead  of,  as  it  is, 
a  waste  of  material. 

151.  John  S.  Crocket. — "In  Birch  Gully  No.  r*-  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of 
a  not  very  interesting  subject.     An  almost  prostrate  tree,  a  canoe  with  a  figure 
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standing  in  it,  and  another  evidently  about  to  go  aboaid.  It  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects that  may  look  well  in  nature  but  when  photographed  have  neither  story  to  tell 
nor  impression  or  suggestion  to  make  and  are  best  left  alone.  No.  2  is  so  exactly 
like  it  that  it  need  not  be  noticed. 

152.  Dr.  G.  W.  Frederick. — "A  Neglected  Highway"  is  one  of  a  series  of  prints 
referred  to  in  his  interesting  article  on  kallitype;  of  a  fine  sepia  color,  good  compo- 
sition, and  fairly  good  but  a  little  too  pronounced  printed  in  sky.  The" neglected' j 
or  disused  road  leads  gracefully  and  in  a  winding  way  from  the  foreground  to  a 
dilapidated  old  homestead  between  well  balanced  and  contrasted  foliage,  making 
altogether  a  fairly  good  and  suggestive  picture.  "On  the  Mississinewa"  is  a  fine 
subject  from  not  the  best  point  of  view.  A  foreground  of  fine  water,  boulders  and 
shadows,  and  well  composed  distant  foliage,  but  the  middle  distance  includes  too 
many  horizontal  lines  running  right  across  the  picture.  A  point  consideraoly  to 
the  right  or  left  would  have  been  better. 

153.  W.  M.  Williams.— **A  Fair  Enthusiast,"  a  girl  standing  beside  a  bicycle, 
is  a  very  good  portrait  sadly  spoiled  by  a  background  of  pavement,  which  shows 
as  a  series  of  broad  bands  of  white,  and  is  a  very  distracting  element.  With  a 
plain  or  any  suitable  background  this  would  have  been  an  attractive  picture. 

154.  E.  D.  Stilrs. — "Approaching  Storm"  is  a  fairly  good  sky,  cut  by  several 
under-exposed  trees  on  the  left  and  the  great  Ferris  Wheel  on  the  right,  and  a 
grassy  foreground  just  about  one-third  of  what  it  should  have  been.  But  white 
clouds  on  a  black  sky  is  not  nearly  true  to  tone.  The  lens  should  have  been  con- 
siderably lower  and  the  exposure  much  longer. 

155.  W.  W.  Gryor. — ^"Home  of  the  Scotch  Cotter"  should  have  been  "A  Farm 
House' ' ;  cotters  never  have  such  dwellings.  It  is  a  very  good  picture  of  a  scene 
that  we  know  well ;  but  judging  from  the  print  the  negative  has  not  been  sufficiently 
developed,  as  it  is  sadly  wanting  in  contrast.  "That  Tired  Feeling,"  a  haymaker 
lying  among  the  hay,  is  good  in  composition,  better  in  contrast  than  the  other, 
but  still  too  flat,  and  like  it,  under-developed. 

156.  Frank  E.  Foster's  "Out  of  Range"  is  a  decided  improvement  on  anything 
he  has  hitherto  sent.  A  sportsman  in  a  boat  aiming  at  distant  game  is  excellent 
in  motifs  composition,  and  lighting.  It  beautifully  suggests  a  gray  day  on  a  lake 
or  river,  just  the  kind  of  haunt  the  sportsman  loves.  We  should  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing  it,  but  unfortunately  it  would  lose  t'X>  much  of  its  greatest  beauty  by 
the  process.  "The  Broken  Pitcher"  depicts  the  trouble  of  a  girl  consequent  on 
having  let  fa  1  and  broken  a  pitcher  at  the  well;  is  also  good  both  in  conception  and 
execution,  the  only  fault  being  under-exposure  sufficient  to  make  the  face  too  dark 
and  the  dress  too  white.  Half  as  long  again,  and  development  in  a  solution  weak 
in  reducer  would  have  been  an  improvement.     We  shall  reproduce  it. 

157.  J.  F.  Smith's  "Where  Minnows  Play"  is  a  fine  subject  improperly  lighted, 
so  that  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  background  is  as  if  it  were  dusted  over  with 
flour,  while  the  shadows  are  simply  black  masses.  The  subject  is  well  worth 
trying  again,  and  with  a  much  longer  exposure. 

158.  H.  F.  Clark.— Spot  Pond"  is  a  fine  subject  from  a  good- point  of  view  but 
the  photograph  is  far  too  fiat,  probably  from  over-exposure.  Thete^ifi  no  gradation 
or  contrast,  and  what  should  ,be  water  is  exactly  like  the  sky.  an  even].tone  of 
gray.    "The  Reservoir"  is  of  little  interest  as  a  subject,  and  sky  and  water  are 
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alike  white  paper.     This  subject  required  longer  exposure  and  more  careful  devel- 
opment. 

159.  W.  D.  Caper.— *' Watching"  is  a  very  good  photograph  of  a  boy  appar- 
ently standing  on  one  rock  with  his  band  leaning  on  another,  but  it  suggests  noth- 
ing, and  with  its  white  paper  sky  is  in  no  sense  a  picture. 

160.  W.  L.  Paxon.— "Bowling  Along"  is  a  fine,  very  fine,  photograph  of  a  yacht 
taken  at  just  a  little  too  close  range,  but  which  we  shall  gladly  reproduce.  "The 
Afterglow"  is  also  fine  or  would  be  if  printed  in  something  else  than  a  cold  steel 
gray.     Its  faults  are  too  little  foreground  and  considerable  under-exposure. 

161.  Grace  A.  Trumbull.— "A  Cozy  Corner"  is  one  of  the  best  photographs 
of  a  cat  that  we  have  seen,  and  just  in  proportion  is  our  regret  that  it  has  not 
more  artistic  surroundings,  although  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  suggestive.  It 
lies  in  a  natural  and  graceful  position  on  one  bench,  with  another  at  a  right 
angle  supported  on  each  side  by  what  are  apparently  bottles  of  milk.  We  shall 
reproduce  it.  "You  Dear  Little  Calf."  a  girl  patting  a  calf,  has  no  particular 
merit.  It  has  evidently  been  snapped  without  much  thought  or  the  necessary 
waiting  for  a  better  arrangement,  and  even  if  otherwise  perfect  the  white  spota 
scattered  all  over  the  dress  would  be  fatal  to  pictorial  effect. 

162.  E.  M.  Kent's  "On  Honnedaga  Lake"  has  only  one  fault,  but  it  is  fatal; 
very  much  under-exposure.  A  beautiful  bit  of  cloudland,  perfectly  black  paper 
doing  duty  for  mountains,  nearly  black  water,  absolutely  black  shrubbery,  etc., 
for  foregrounds  and  an  equall}'  black  figure.  The  subject  is  very  well  selected,  but 
with  such  under-exposure  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  good  material. 

163.  F.  E.  Bronson.— "Pitting  Cherries"  is  a  poor,  flat  print  without  a 
light  or  a  dark,  evidently  from  a  much  too  weak  negative— probably  from 
insufficient  development.  "A  Quiet  Spot"  is  a  good  subject  badly  pho- 
tographed. The  point  of  view  is  good,  but  the  light  has  been  auch  that 
the  foliage  on  one  side  is  white,  as  if  covered  with  snow,  while  the  other  is 
simply  black.  The  sky  is  represented  by  white  paper,  and  what  is  worse,  if  worse 
be  possible,  there  is  in  its  center  a  blotch  as  if  the  film  were  torn.  We  are  anxious 
to  help  our  readers,  but  expect  them  to  do  the  best  they  can  before  sending  to  us. 

164.  N.  Pomeroy's  Illustrated  Invitation  is  a  pretty  idea,  but  might  have  been 
better  carried  out.  Fancy  letters,  especially  when  they  are  not  very  well  written, 
are  a  mistake.  The  photograph  is  good,  though  a  little  flat;  but  the  writing  should 
have  been  small  enough  to  admit  of  all  being  on  one  page. 

165.  B.  M.  Miller. — It  is  evident  that  this  correspondent  does  not  read  the 
standing  notice  at  the  head  of  "Our  Portfolio,"  as  instead  of  the  limited  two  he 
sends  ten  prints.  The  best  is  "  The  Old  Oaken' Bucket,"  a  photograph  of  fine 
technique,  but  spoiled  as  a  picture  by  the  standing  to  be  photographed  of  the  very 
unsuitable  figure.  To  make  a  picture  of  such  a  subject  the  figure  must  be  suit- 
able and  in  action,  not  standing  stiff  as  a  poker.  "Wash  Day,"  this  we  only  guess 
at,  as  the  prints  are  not  numbered ;  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  figures  standing  in 
front  of  a  cottage,  and  all  staring  at  the  camera.  Then  development  has  been 
pushed  till  sky,  foreground,  roofs,  etc.,  are  simply  white  paper.  It  is  a  very  good 
subject  very  badly  treated.  Our  correspondent  should  study  "Picture  Making  by 
Photography,"  or  some  work  on  art  that  will  impress  on  him  the  fact  that  roofs, 
roads,  skies  and  water  cannot  be  truly  represented  by  white  paper. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Toronto  Camera  Club  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  exhi- 
bition from  Dec.  6  to  lo,  1898,  and  there  will  be  open  classes,  open  to  non-members 
of  the  club  as  last  year.  Applications  for  entry  forms  and  information  should  be 
sent  to  John  J.  Woolnough,  secretary,  94  McPherson  avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Second  Annual  International  Salon  and  Exhibition  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur 
Photographers  Society  is  to  be  held  in  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries.  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  from  Feb.  i  to  Feb.  20,  1899.  This  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion. No  charge  is  made  for  wall  space  or  for  hangmg  pictures  or  for  packing.  The 
prosp  actus  and  rules  are  printed  in  neat  booklet  form  instead  of  large  circular 
style.  Special  instructions  are  given  for  foreign  exhibitors  to  Fend  their  exhibits 
to  the  general  agents  of  the  American  Express  Co.,  in  London,  Paris  and  Bremen, 
who  transport  the  pictures  to  New  York  and  Pittsburg  in  bond  and  return  the 
exhibits  without  expense  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  We  have 
no  doubt  such  an  arrangement  will  prove  to  be  ver}'  advantageous  to  foreign  ex- 
hibitors and  should  bring  to  the  United  States  some  of  the  best  foreign  work. 
Photographs  must  be  sent  in  by  Jan.  i,  1899.  Copies  of  the  rules  and  entry 
blanks  will  be  sent  to  applicants  by  addressing  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hunter,  Secretary. 
520  Green  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THB  CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CLUB  1897  5BT  OF  SLIDES. 

[reply  to  que  criticism.] 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  A.  G.McFarland,  lan- 
tern slide  director  of  this  club,  which  is  explanatory  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
club. 

Editors  of  The  American  Amateur  Photograph  kr. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer 
containing  the  criticism  on  the  slides  furnished  for  the  Interchange  by  the  Califor- 
nia Camera  Club.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  criticism  ^is  a  just  one  and  about 
suoh  as  any  member  of  our  committee  would  have  given.  Quite  a  number  of  Mr. 
Weidner*s  slides  were  made  from  flash  lights  taken  under  great  difficulties.  It  was 
hard  to  get  presentable  slides  from  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  list  in  answer  to  the  different  criticisms,  which 
I  before  said  are  very  just.  The  article  states  that  '*the  technique,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, has  only  one  fault,"  but  does  not  mention  what  that  fault  is.  We  would 
very  much  like  to  know,  so  we  can  improve  upon  it  in  our  next  set. 

In  the  same  paragraph  it  says:  "They  seem  on  the  whole  to  make  more  use  of 
the  lantern  than  other  clubs,"  and  it  intimates  that  the  slides  used  for  our  monthly 
•entertainments  are  made  by  our  members.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  regular 
-monthly  entertainments  are  illustrated  lectures  on  various  subjects,  and  we  hire 
the  lecturer  and  slides  for  the  occasion.  The  only  practice  that  the  members  of  the 
California  Camera  Club  get  in  the  way  of  slide  making  is  either  in  getting  up  the 
Interchange  set  or  for  their  own  private  collections ;  and  there  are  only  compara- 
tively few  in  our  club  who  set  themselves  up  as  being  any  kind  of  lantern  slide 
makers.  For  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year  hardly  anything  is  done  in  the  way 
of  slide  making ;  consequently,  when  the  members  do  start,  it  requires  some  little 
practice  before  they  can  get  things  working  as  they  wish. 

San  Francisco^  CaL^  August  rg,  li 
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Camera  Notes  keeps  up  its  interest  both  as  regards  its  illustrations  and  its 
reading  matter.  The  frontispiece,  by  £.  R.  Asbton,  is  a  view  of  the  Nile  and 
Pyramids  from  a  point  that  we  have  never  before  seen,  but  from  no  point,  and 
under  no  circumstances  could  ths  quiet  of  an  *' Evening,"  and  especially  an 
evening  in  the  desolated  cradle  of  civilization,  be  better  suggested,  or  rather  im- 
pressed, on  the  mind  of  the  t>eholder.  Fine,  too,  m  its  way,  is  Miss  Clarkson's 
'^Spinning."  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  evident  that 
neither  the  artist  nor  her  model  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  days  when  spin- 
ning was  a  general  occupation.  We  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say ;  and  have  seen  half  a 
dozen  wheels  with  as  many  tongues  all  going  together  in  the  big  ha'  kitchen,  but 
never  a  spinner  sat  so  nearly  facing  at  a  right  angle  to  her  wheel. 

Eickemeyer  is  not  at  his  best  in  his  '* Ranchman,"  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
that  we  have  seen  pictures  by  him  that  we  like  better; but  it  is  a  noble  picture  and 
one  that  only  an  Eickemeyer  could  beat 

W.  M.  Murray,  as  usual,  gives  us  many  words  of  wisdom.  The  following  from 
bis  **  Self-culture"  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  photographer  worthy  of  the 
name:  "It  pays  to  dig  deep;  it  is  true  of  art;  it  is  true  of  photography.  A  man, 
to  be  sure,  may  become  a  fair  practical  photographer  with  but  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry,  but  he  will  be  far  from  entering  into  the  joy 
of  his  Lord  for  having  done  well  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant;  indeed,  he  may 
barely  escape  the  'condemnation  of  him  who  buried  his  talent  in  the  earth.  For 
photography  is  an  exacting  master.  As  Michael  Angelo  said  of  art,  so  we  say  of 
photography,  this  painting  with  the  finger  of  Light:  *It  is  a  jealous  thing;  it 
demands  the  whole  and  entire  man.'  We  may  bring  it  all  we  know  or  can  know  of 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mechanics,  geometry  and  drawling,  and  still  it  will 
ask  for  more.  But  it  also  offers  and  gives  a  goodly  reward ;  and  whoever  has 
studied  these  things  in  the  earnest  prosecution  of  photography  haa  found  his 
knowledge  of  them  corrected,  deepened  and  enriched  by  the  use  of  the  camera, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  truthful  recorder  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  the  vis- 
ible and  invisible  phenomena  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  made  the 
most  obedient  servant  in  the  retinue  of  art." 

S.  Hartman  writes  excellently  on  "Amateur  and  Artistic  Photography,"  and 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  know  professional  work  as  it  is,  and  wish  to  see  it  as 
it  ought  to  be,  for  his  courage  in  telling  a  Ifttle  plain  truth.  He  says:  "There  is 
much  room  for  improvement  among  professional  portrait  photographers;  they 
should  be  entirely  replaced  by  amateur  photography,  which  is  always  vastly 
superior  to  their  smiling  touched-up  atrocities.  The  Daguerreotype  era  should  be 
nearly  over  by  this  time.  We  want  more  Coxes,  Breeses,  and  Holingers. 

A.  S. ,  in  a  few  words  concerning  pictures  sent  to  English  or  European  exhibi- 
tions, g^ves  a  strange  and  not  a  little  humiliating  commentary  on  our  customs  sys- 
tem. He  says:  "It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  to  get  the 
pictures  back  as  it  does  to  send  them.  This  is  due  to  the  extra  charges  for  broker- 
age, storage,  etc.,  of  our  customs  system." 

Chemistry  for  Photographers.  By  C.  T,  Towns  end.  In  this  little  book  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  making  plain  much  of  the  science  which  underliea  pho- 
tography and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  any  marked  success  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  art.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  attractive,  and  its  small  size  will 
win  the  attention  of  many  who  are  glad  to  get  a  great  deal  for  a  little.  A  most 
excellent  feature,  that  of  giving  formulae  for  reagents  in  two  denominations,  makes 
it  equally  intelligible  to  those  not  readily  familiar  with  the  metric  system. 

The  style  of  the  book  itself  excites  interest,  and  the  language  is  never  ambigu- 
ous.    It  certainly  fulfills  its  mission. 

The  Expodak. — The  Expodak  Company,  of  Charlottesville,  has  sent  one  of  their 
ingenious  and  beautifully  finished  expodaks,  or  exposure  meters,  arranged  on  the 
actinometer  and  slide  rule  system,  which  seems  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  per- 
fectly simple  and  likely  to  be,  to  the  beginner  at  least,  very  helpful.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  test  of  practical  use,  and  tell  what  we  think 
of  it  in  our  next. 

Blue  Paper. — From  the  Solar  Supply  Co.,  1 08  West  Eighteenth  street.  New 
York,  comes  a  packet  of  their  Blue  Paper,  which  we  have  used  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  paper  is  of  excellent  quality,  thin  but  tough,  is  fairly  sensitive,  an 
average  negative  requiring  20  minutes  in  cloud  covered  sunlight,  and  the  resulting 
blue  is  at  least  equal  in  shade  and  brilliance  to  the  best  that  we  have  come  acioss. 

Self-Toning  Paper  continues  to  Increase  in  popularity.  We  have  to  thank  its 
manufacturers  for  samples,  both  matt  and  glace,  and  some  beautiful  examples  of 
printing  on  both.  The  matt  shows  tones  all  the  way  from  black  to  warm  brown, 
a  latitude  that  should  cater  to  the  taste  of  all  parties.  From  trials  just  made  we 
find  both  papers  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  just 
the  thing  that  many  of  our  readers  want. 

Exposure  Tables. — From  the  Landon  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  comes  a  neatly  got  up  and  conveniently  folding  set  of  exposure  tables,  from 
which  with  little  difficulty  any  exposure  under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be 
ascertained  near  enough  for  practical  purposes.  They  are  compiled  from  the  work 
of  Burton  and  others,  but  the  compiler  has  made  the  mistake,  while  using  the 
"Universal  System,"  of  giving  only  the  numbers  of  the  various  stops,  not  Jcnown 
or  understood,  we  venture  to  say,  by  one  per  cent,  of  camera  users,  especially  of 
the  class  likely  to  have  recourse  to  exposure  tables.  If  only  one  set  of  figures  was 
to  be  used,  it  should  have  been  the/  values,  as  they  are  very  much  more  generally 
known  than  the  numbers.  Those  in  the  tables  are// 11.  //i6,//22,  and  //32. 
If  those  using  the  tables  want  light  and  shade  in  their  work,  without  which  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  pictorial,  they  must  disregard  the  absurd  advice  "get  the  sun  at 
Back  of  your  oamera  every  time.*' 

But  in  spite  of  those  rather  glaring  faults,  the  exposure  tables  will  be  found,  espe- 
cially to  those  without  experience,  good  value  for  the  ten  cents  they  cost. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


Dear  Sirs:  Your  article,  " Photograph  of  the  Holy  Shroud,"  in  this  month's 
American  Amateur  Photographer  is  responsible  for  my  troubling  you  now. 

My  intention'was  to  send  you  nothing  until  I  had  something  satisfactory  to 
myself,  but  asjyou  appear  to  be  a  ''doubting  Thomas"  that  the  "Photograph  of  the 
Holy  Shroud' '  could  show  "a  perfect  repreeentatioii  of  the  face,  hands  and  limbs  of 
Christ,  the   general  effect  being  that  of  a  photograph  of  Christ  and  not  of  His 
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shroud."     I  wish  to  show  you  that  a  photographer  who  could  not  get,  at  least  the 
Holy  Family  out  of  a  whole  shroud  two  thousand  years  old,  is  not  in  it  with  me. 
Out  of  a  two  year  old  babf  &  kpod,  in  the  photograph  I  send  you,  you  will  find  : 

1.  Child  with  hood  on  in  the  act  of  blessing  herself — note  the  hand  to  forehead 
— evidently  a  prognostication  that  the  baby  will  develop  into  a  very  devout  little 
girl. 

2.  Lady  in  full  walking  costume— probably  ** a  perfect  representation"  of  the 
baby's  great-great  grandmother — the  poke  bonnet  is  evidence  of  it  being  a  lady 
of,  at  least,  fifty  years  ago,  but  as  no  photograph  is  in  existence  whereby  We  can 
compare  the  likeness  this  is  only  a  supposition. 

3.  Three-quarter  head  and  bust  of  the  baby's  grandmother.  There  can  be  n) 
doubt  of  the  likeness  in  this  instance. 

4.  Cameo  head  and  bust  of  hatchet-faced  lady — a  total  stranger. 

5.  Panther  on  dead  limb  watching  his  prey,  or,  perhaps,  a  snail  out  foraging  — 
depends  on  how  you  view  it. 

It  is  decidedly  unfortunate  I  was  not  called  on  to  photograph  the  "Shroud."  If 
I  can  produce  the  above  from  a  two  year  old  hood^  what  could  I  not  have  done  with 
a  two  thousand  year  old  shroud? 

You  will  notice  by  the  photograph  the  plate  had  a  double  exposure,  so  I  send 
you  a  second  photograph  of  what  the  first  picture  consisted  of;  there  is  nothing  in 
it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  in  the  hood. 

Yours  truly,  Phrlim  Hartland. 

[Tnt  photograph  sent  by  our  correspondent  is  very  interesting ;  the  photograph 
of  the  carelessly  thrown  down  hood  showing  clearly  and  without  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  all  the  figures  mentioned  in  his  letter,  and  three  at  least  of  the 
faces  being  thoroughly  characteristic.  We  should  have  liked  to  reproduce  it,  but 
it  is  too  small  to  stand  reduction  and  too  delicate  for  satisfactory  half-tone  repro- 
duction.— Eds.  I 


American  Lantern  Slide  Interchang^e. 

Dr.  Nicol,  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  your  notes  on  the  making  of  slides  in 
the  July  number  of  your  magazine,  the  text  being  evidently  suggested  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Interchange. 

I  have  given  the  matter  in  controversy  between  the  Lantern  Slide  Committee 
and  the  fifteen  clubs  that  endorsed  the  Chicago  Societies'  resolution,  as  a  form  of 
protest,  and  through  your  notes  see  the  probable  solution  to  the  problem,  or  at 
least  the  basis  upon  which  the  controversy  rests.  It  is  simply  that  this  selecting 
committee  holds  that  a  slide  must  be  rejected,  no  matter  how  great  an  artistic 
value  it  may  possess,  if  it  does  not  approach  that  perfection  in  technique  which 
you  so  clearly  and  truly  describe;  while  the  majority  of  the  clubs  in  the  Inter- 
change hold  that  composition  and  artistic  value  and  effect  is  the  main  requisite, 
and  the  technical  value  is  a  factor,  but  secondary  in  importance.  In  other  words 
they  say  in  effect  that:  "You  are  thoroughly  correct  in  all  that  you  say  regarding 
the  mechanical  production  of  slides,  but  we  aim  to  be  artists  and  not  mechanics. 
Out  point  of  view  is  this:    'I  care  nothing  for  a  commerce  as  a  commerce.      I  am 
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an  artist  and  compose  my  picture  exactly  as  the  brush  and  pencil  artist  does,  and 
seek  for  the  same  effects  as  he,  as  far  as  black  and  white  and  the  between  shades  can 
give  them.  Then,  instead  of  brush  and  pigments,  I  use  a  camera  to  produce  them. 
If  an  over-exposure,  a  stained  negative,  or  even  an  out  of  foous  negative,  ever  will 
give  and  does  produce  this  sought-for  effect,  I  have  attained  my  object.'  Then  to 
project  this  on  the  screen,  a  slide  so  manipulated  as  to  carry  out  this  effect,  and 
does  it,  is  a  perfect  slide,  though  it  may  transgress  every  canon  ot  good  slide  mak- 
ing, such  as  you  have  outlined." 

In  thus  seeking  to  demonstrate  what  I  deem  to  be  the*other  side  of  the  contro- 
versy which  has  led  to  so  radical  a  change  in  the  Interchange  rules  for  this  year, 
and  caused  the  formation  of  a  Western  Interchange,  to  be  seriously  considered,  I 
may  go  to  an  extreme  and  may  have  reason  in  the  future  to  modify  my  views,  for 
"art  is  long,"  but  I  am  convinced  that  these  differences  of  opinion  lie  along  these 
lines. 

It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  everyone  who  can  exercise  an  influence  upon  photo- 
graphic picture  making  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  separate  the  '* Snap-shot  Kodak 
fiend,"  who  rolls  up  an  hundred  exposures  a  day  and  hires  a  professional  to  develop 
and  print  them,  from  those  who  patiently,  and  with  such  artistic  ability  as  they 
may  possess,  seek  to  produce  artistic  compositions  that  will  aid  in  raising  the  use 
of  this  mechanical  to  a  recognized  art;  to  place  the  lens  and  the  developing  chem- 
ical in  the  same  relation  and  have  no  more  significance  than  the  brush  and  pig- 
ments of  the  painter  who  produces  the  **  Angelus."  When  this  is  done,  and  1  see 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  become  a  fact,  it  will  sound  as  ridiculous  to  hear  questions, 
now  so  common,  regarding  the  time  exposure,  plate  and  developing  agent,  as  it 
would  be  to  ask  who  manufactured  the  brushes  or  ground  the  colors  that  were  ased 
by  a  Mellet  or  Valesquez.     Yours  for  photographic  art,     Robert  Craik  Mc  Lfam. 

[This  letter  is  too  important  for  a  mere  ** append,"  and  as  the  subject  is  one  in 
which  we  take  a  deep  interest  we  shall  make  it  a  text  for  an  article  in  our  next. — 
Eds.]  

In  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  A.  G.  McFarland,  of  the  California 
Camera  Club,  regarding  the  proposed  changes  for  1898,  as  to  the  limitation  of  sets 
of  slides,  he  says : 

"The  article  in  the  August  American  Amateur  Photographer,  to  the  lantern 
slide  directors  of  the  several  clubs  and  societies  has  been  read,  and,  I  must  say, 
appreciated. 

"The  California  Camera  Club,  in  having  me  sign,  as  director  to  the  Interchange, 
that  part  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers which  suited  them,  did  so  merely  to  see  what  result  would  be  attained  by  one 
year's  trial  of  sending  sets  out  in  their  entirety. 

"The  resolutions  as  passed  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  far 
more  concise,  better,  and  to  the  point. 

"  I  believe  that  the  last  paragraph,  in  regard  to  reports  to  the  General  Manager, 
should  be  printed  in  slip  form,  or  else  a  typewritten  record  of  that  kind  should 
accompany  each  set  of  slides."       

On  Sept.  17  the  ninth  foreign  box  of  selected  American  slides  was  sent  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  at  Douai,  France.  After  exhibition 
and  use  there  it  is  to  be  circulated  among  English  societies.     During  the  month 
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of  October  the  several  clubs  elect  new  lantern  slide  directors  to  represent  the  club 
from  Nov.  i,  1898,  to  Nov.  i,  1899.  It  is  probable  the  suggestion  ot  the  Cailforaia 
Camera  Club,  that  printed  slips  be  furnished  for  the  tabulation  of  criticisms,  will 
be  carried  out.  We  note  with  interest  that  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York  has 
re-elected  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  lantern  slide  director,  and  that  the  club  has  voted 
to  contribute  another  set  of  slides  this  year. 


All  clubs  and  societies,  members  of  the  Interchange,  are  notified  that  the  time  of 
sending  in  sets  of  slides  (no  more  than  50  to  a  set)  is  not  later  than  Nov.  15  next. 
They  should  be  sent  prepaid  to  F.  C.  Beach,  general  manager,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^     BEGINNERS'  PRINT  COflPETlTION  FOR  i898. 

The  remarkable  interest  shown  in  our  "Beginners'  competition"  of  last  year 
has  led  us  to  decide  upon  another  for  1898,  m  the  hope  that  new  talent  may  be 
brought  to  notice  and  encouragement  given  to  those  who  ate  endeavoring  to  learn. 
Criticisms  on  the  pictures  will  be  continued  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
made.  We  hope  a  large  number  of  interested  amateurs  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity. 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practiced  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eli- 
gible to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date 
when  practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the 
sender  from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print. 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II. —Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery  and  cloud 
effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I.,  a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five 
pictures.     For  the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraph  lens  for  a  5  x  7  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  5x7,  with  rapid  rectigraphic  lens,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For  the  second  best  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions:  No  move  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent;  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of 
the  American  Amateur  PHOTo^iRAPHER,  which  is  to  have  the  right  to  reproduce 
such  pictures.  Packages  of  photographs  carefully  packed  should  be  sent  either  b}' 
mail  or  express  prepaid,  addressed  American  Amateur  Photographer,  1898 
Beginners*  Competition  239  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  enough  stamps  should 
be  enclosed  to  pay  for  return  postage.  The  money  or  return  postage  sent  with 
pictures  receiving  prizes  will  be  returned  to  the  respective  successful  competitors. 
The  competition   will  close  on  December  15,  1898. 


The  New  VKmg^iXnt  Pocket  Kozy  Camera  has  just  been  brought  out.  and  it  is 
receiving  not  a  little  attention  from  amateur  photographers.  Its  distinctive  fea- 
ture is  its  magazine,  by  means  of  which  it  takes  twelve  pictures  on  plates  before 
reloading.  The  plates  are  carried  rn  a  compartment  so  compact  that  the  camera  is 
still  of  the  pocket  size  that  has  won  such  great  favor  for  the  Pocket  Film  Kozy. 
When  a  picture  is  taken,  the  plate  is  removed  by  an  ingenious  invention  to  the 
back  of  the  magaidne;  this  is  done  easily  and  quickl}',  and  the  next  plate  is  auto- 
matically pressed  int'>  position  for  exposure.  Thus  the  camera  is  always  ready  for 
use.  There  is  no  rushing  to  a  dark  room  to  re-load,  or  to  leave  plates  that  have 
been  exposed.  This  camera  really  combines  the  convenience  of  the  film  camera 
in  size  and  daylight,  loading,  and  of  the  plate  camera  in  the  ease  with  which  one 
picture  can  be  developed  without  waiting  to  expose  a  whole  roll.  The  Kozy  Cam- 
era Co..  44  Bedford  street,  Boston,  are  the  makers. 
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Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  following:  disrest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington.  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 

Albert  S.  Cobenzl,  Hochst,  Germany. 
Photographic  Developing  Apparatus. — No.  6o9,t6i.     Patented  in  England  Sept. 

i8,  1897.    No.  21,482. 
Comprises  a  liquid   holding  tray  having  its  bottom  composed  of  colored  glass 
plate,  said  plate  being  covered  by  a  hinged  opaque  lid,  one  or  more  removable  col- 
ored glass  screens  covering  an  opening  in  a  cover  fitting  the  upper  part  of  the  tray, 
and  an  opaque  lid  for  covering  said  screens. 

Valentine  Vaucamps,  Paris,  France.      Patented  in  France  Dec.  5,  1898. 

No.  252,207. 
Process  of  Producing  Photographs  in  Colors. — 608,934. 
Process  of  producing  photographic  prints  exhibiting  a  plurality  of  colors,  visi- 
ble by  transparency  as  well  as  by  reflection,  which  consists  in  applying  to  a  back- 
ing, a  series  of  sensitized  or  sensitizable  layers  of  different  colors,  exposing  the 
layers  to  light  under  a  negative  to  render  portions  of  the  layers  insoluble,  washing 
the  picture  with  an  appropriate  solvent  so  as  to  produce  a  relief  on  its  front  or 
exposed  face,  pressing  said  exposed  face  against  a  plate  or  smooth  support  so  as  to 
destroy  the  relief  on  the  front  face  and  bring  it  out  on  the  back,  and  removing  the 
projecting  portions  on  the  back. 

John  S.  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Assignor  of  one-half  to  Frank  Sachse, 

same  place. 
Apparatus  for  Developing  Photographic  Films. — No.609,677. 
Consists  of  a  drum  mounted  to  rotate  over  a  trough  containing  a  solution,  the 
drum  being  provided  with  means  whereby  the  film  maybe  spirally  wound  upon  it. 

Max  Fernbkes,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   Assignor  of  one-half  to  Walter  Fernekes, 

same  place. 
Photographic  Developing  Apparatus. — No.  610,392. 
A  drum  mounted  to  rotate  in  a  shell  through  the  l)ottom  of  which  it  extends 
slightly,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  drum  being  immersed  in  a  bath  contained  in 
a  separate  pan  below,  whereby  by  rotating  the  drum  the  film  may  be  progressively 
immersed  and  the  shell  carrying  the  drum  mav  be  quickly  transferred  from  one 
bath  to  another. 

William  Neil,  Chicago,  III.     Assignor  to  James  H.  Smith,  same  place. 

Photographic  Negative  Washer. — No.  609,900. 

A  plurality  of  substantially  horizontal  trays,  each  having  bottom  perforations 

adjacent  to  one  of  its  side  walls,  the  trays  being  secured  on  above  the  other  in  a 

rigid  frame  work,  in  combination  with  removable  negative  holding  trays  of  lesser 

depth  than  the  said  stationary  trays  and  adapted  to  be  contained  within  the  latter. 

Harvey  W.  Locke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Assignor  to  William  F.  Carlton,  same  place. 

Photographic  Shutier. — No.  609,033. 
Adapted  for  use  in  making  both   time  and  instantaneous  exposures,  having  a 
retaining  stop,  a  time-stop,  and  an  ezposing-stop,  said  stops  projecting  from  the 
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face  of  the  shutter  and  the  exposing  stop  being  intermediate  of  the  other  two,  in 
combination  with  a  spring  for  actuating  the  shutter  and  escapement  lever  con- 
trolled by  the  operator  and  adapted  to  engage  said  stops  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

William  Neil,  Chicago,  111.     Assignor  to  James  H.  Smith,  same  place. 

Photographer's  Lantern. — No.  610,194. 
A  folding  lamp  having  peculiarly  formed  corner  pieces  engaging  the  side  walls 
and  forming  light,  tight  hinge  joints,  and  a  detachable  double  walled  base  and  top 
so  constructed  as  to  intercept  the  passage  of  light  but  admit  air. 

Israel  Cohn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Flash  Light  Apparatus. — No.  610,472. 
Comprises  a  magazine  connected  to  a  charge-nozzle,  which  is  adapted  to  be 
filled  from  the  magazine  and  to  be  cut  off  therefrom  after  filling,  and  an  air  pipe 
adapted  to  register  with  said  nozzle  at  the  time  it  is  cut  off  from  the  magazine,  the 
nozzle  when  turned  cutting  off  the  air  pipe  before  the  nozzle  moves  in  register  with 
the  magazine. 

Benjamin  Marx  and  Henry  Gassner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Magazine  Camera. — No.  610,453. 
The  plates  are  connected  by  a  flexible  web  and. stored  in  a  suitable  chamber  in  a 
box,  from  which  they  are  adapted  to  be  drawn  out  one  by  one  by  means  of  a  reel 
mounted  in  the  camera  and  adapted  to  hold  the  plates  during  exposure  and  to  suc- 
cessively focus  the  plates. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communicatioas  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  Y. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Spear. — Thanks  for  the  example  of  double  exposure.  We  have 
rarely  seen  one  in  which  both  were  so  perfect,  but  it  is  not  a  good  way  of  econo- 
mizing. 

H.  S.  Lawrence. — Prints  on  **  self -toning"  paper  should  be  as  ''permanent"  as 
by  any  other  silver  method.     Yes;  at  least  we  think  so,  and  use  it  in  preference. 

D.  J.  Davahy. — The  "Simple  Combined  Bath"  which  we  always  employ  and 
recommend  contains* 

Sodium  hyposulphite a  ounces. 

Gold  chloride i  ^rain 

Water  Bounces 

It  should  Stand  for  at  least  ten  hours  before  being  used. 

C.  B.  Winn. — "Novitas,"  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  reached  this  country, 
but  may  be  got  from  any  English  stock  dealer. 

E.W.  Fessbnden. — The  distance  at  and  beyond  which  all  things  will  be  prac- 
tically in  focns  with  a  lens  of  t}(  in.  and  an  aperture  of// 13  is  28  feet.  The  rule  is 
too  long  to  be  given  in  this  column.     We  shall  give  the  formula  shortly. 

E.  J.  Stevens.-  We  are  sorry  that  by  mistake  the  silver  nitrate  was  omitted  in 
Kallitype  formula  in  our  last  issue ;  eight  grains  will  be  about  right.  One  grain  of 
gelatine  is  correct. 
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Elsie  Wilmot.~A  ten  per  cent,  solution  from  a  photographer's  point  of  view 
is  one  each  measured  ten  parts — minims,  drams,  etc.,  contains  one  part  of  the 
material  in  solution.  To  make  it  take  any  number  of  grains,  minims,  drams, 
ounces,  etc.,  add  a  cipher  to  it,  put  it  into  a  graduated  measure  and  add  water  to  that 
amount.  Thus  you  have  three  drams  of  a  liquid ;  a  cipher  added  makes  30.  Put 
the  three  drams  into  tne  measure  and  add  water  to  30  drams,  —  3  ounces  and  6 
drams;  or  3*ou  have  an  ordinary  commercial  ounce  of  a  solid,  437  grains^never 
mind  the  fraction — with  a  cipher  added  makes  4370:  fill  up  to  that  number  of 
minims,  ^  9  ounces  and  50  minims. 

To  get  any  required  quantity  is  equally  simple.  Add  a  cipher  to  the  desired  num- 
ber of  grains,  drams,  or  ounces  and  measure  out  that  quantity.  Thus,  60  grains 
are  wanted ;  the  added  cypher  makes  600,  —  ten  drams. 

C.  H.  Hain,  E.  S.  Wade,  D.  F.  Heap,  C.  C.  Hutchins,  Geo.  P.  Hatch,  H.  C. 
Knoker.  —See  reply  to  E.  J.  Stephens. 

C.  H.  Hamilton.— Pringle*s"  Optical  Lantern,"  Elmendorfs  "Laatern  Slides, 
How  to  Make  and  Color,"  or  perhaps  for  your  purpose,  better  than  either. 
Transparencies,"  in  our  August,  1894,  number.  The  latter,  included  in  our 
Beginners'  Column,"  will  soon  be  published  in  book  form.  The  books  mentioned 
and  the  back  number  may  be  got  from  our  publisher. 

Richard  H Arlington. — For  the  toning  of  mat  surface  prints  we  cannot  recom- 
mend any  proprietory  preparation  that  we  have  not  tried,  but  know  that  the  fol- 
lowing, clipped  from   The  Amateur  Photographer^  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Let  the  prints  be  washed  as  usual,  until  all  milkiness  has  disappeared  from  the 
water,  and  then  be  plrxed,  two  at  a  time,  baok  to  back,  and  constantly  turned  over 
in  the  following  bath : 

Chloroplatinite  of  potassium 5  gr. 

Common  salt So  ** 

Citric  acid So '* 

Distilled  water 30  oz. 

Tone  to  a  warm  chestnut.  When  the  toning  is  complete  place  the  prints  direct, 
without  washing,  into  a  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda  (^  oz.  to  40  oz.  of  water),  leaving 
them  there  till  the  bath  is  finished. 

From  this  bath  we  place  the  prints  direct  into  the  fixing  ^bath,  which  is  com- 
posed as  follows : 

Hvpo 4  oz. 

Soda  sulphite a   ** 

Water 40  '* 

Add  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia  .880. 

Fix  for  some  twenty  minutes,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  with  several  changes 
of  water. 

Alfred  L.  Pitch.— See  reply  to  E.  J.  Stephens.  Kallitype  prints  will  keep  for 
a  few  days  between  exposure  and  developments,  but  should  be  developed  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

Verdant  Green. ^ We  cannot  advise  regarding  a  lens  without  knowing  just 
what  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do.  The  *' most  glaring  fault  in  modern  photo- 
graphs" is  want  of  true  tonality,  lack  of  .sufficient  gradation,  and  sky  and  water 
represented  by  white  paper.  A  picture  should  be  true  to  nature,  but  not  simply  a 
record  of  fact.  Our  illustrations  quite  as  often  are  intended  to  show  what  to  avoid 
as  what  to  aim  at  securing. 
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through  very  fine  bleached  muslin,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  refine.  (6th) 
Gold  Solutions. — Old  ''spent  "  toning  baths  contain  a  small  amount  of 
gold.  Pour  these  solutions  into  a  stoneware  crock,  add  i  or  3  ounces  of 
common  sulphuric  acid  and  finally  a  strong  solution  of  freshly  dissolved 
proto-sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  precipitate  will  soon  subside  and  in  time  form 
a  brownish  black  deposit  on  the  bottom.  For  a  quicker  process  and 
better,  see  Residues,  A  piece  of  very  fine  bleached  muslin  makes  a  good 
filter  for  all  these  solutions. 

Watch  Dials. — The  process  of  Liesegang  and  Obernetter  is  now  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  watch  dials.  The  copper  dial  is  covered  with  enamel; 
on  this  is  applied  a  coating  of  gelatine  sensitized  with  bichromate  of 
potash.  A  large  drawing,  representing  the  marks,  figures  and  ornamenta- 
tion which  are  to  be  placed  on  the  dial,  is  reduced  to  the  required  size  on 
a  photographic  plate,  which  forms  the  negative.  This  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  gelatine  film.  The  image  is  developed  and  colored  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  the  dial  is  fired. 

Water,  H  O  =  i8.  Ice  melts  at  32*"  F.,  and  the  liquid  water  passes  into 
water  gas — steam — at  212°  F.  When  cooling,  water  steadily  contracts 
until  it  reaches  yf  F.  (point  of  greatest  density),  and  then  slowly  expands 
until  it  reaches  32°  F.,  when  it  suddenly  expands  about  one-tenth,  so  that 
ten  cubic  feet  of  water  forms  eleven  cubic  feet  of  ice.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  frequent  bursting  of  water  pipes  in  frosty  weather.  Pure  water  is 
a  compound  of  two  gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen — but  ordinary  water  is 
far  from  pure.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  perfectly  pure  water  has  ever 
been  obtained.  Ordinary  water  contains  impurities  of  two  kinds:  (i) 
Matter  suspended  in  the  water,  as  sand,  mud,  etc.;  (2)  matter  dissolved 
in  the  water,  as  salts  of  lime,  etc.  From  matter  suspended  the  water 
can  be  freed  by  filtration,  while  the  dissolved  substances  are  left  behind 
when  the  water  is  distilled  or  redistilled.  Ordinary  spring  water  is  more 
or  less  hard  by  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  lime,  usually  the  carbonate. 
Rain  water  is  fairly  pure  in  the  country,  but  in  town,  where  it  falls  through 
dirty  air,  it  is  more  or  less  contaminated.  All  rain  water  contains  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  that  rain  water  owes  its  power 
to  dissolve  limestone  rocks.  The  water  of  shallow  wells  and  of  rivers  near 
large  towns  usually  contain  some  suspended  organic  matter,  derived  chiefly 
from  sewage  discharged  into  the  rivers.  For  many  photographic  purposes, 
washing  plates  after  development,  prints,  etc.,  ordinary  tap  water  is  suffi- 
ciently pure,  but  not  so  for  making  solutions,  etc.  Distilled. — In  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country  **  bad  water  "  is  the  bane  of  the  photographer,  and  he 
must  distill   all  the  pure  water  required   in  his  work.     Fortunately,  the 
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constructicm  of  a  still  is  not  diflficult  or  expensive  when  the  proper  prin- 
ciples are  followed.  For  many  purposes,  water  well  boiled,  allowed  to 
stand  and  then  filtered,  will  be  found  sufficiently  pure.  Melted  ice  is 
also  frequently  recommended,  especially  by  plate  makers,  as  being  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  making  up  solutions.  If  used,  it  should  be  carefully 
filtered  through  at  least  two  paper  filters,  for  it  often  contains  organic 
matters.  Water,  Influence  of. — Water  is  sometimes  added  to  acids  to 
facilitate  solution,  because  the  salt  found  is  insoluble  in  strong  acid. 
Water,  Drop  of. — Photography  has  recently  been  put  to  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  use  in  connection  with  the  thaumatrope,  in  recording 
the  various  changes  in  shape  and  motion  of  a  drop  of  water  during  the 
process  of  formation  and  detachment  from  the  parent  body,  and  its  sub- 
sequent action  on  dropping  into  another  body  of  water.  The  experi- 
ments plainly  show  the  gathering  and  gradual  lengthening  of  the  drop, 
together  with  the  slight  contraction  at  the  top,  which  gradually  diminishes 
to  a  mere  thread,  and  is  finally  broken  as  the  drop  is  detached,  and 
which  is  always  followed  by  the  retraction  of  the  supporting  drop.  In 
falling  the  drop  assumes  a  shape  varying  from  vertical  to  a  horizontal 
ellipsoid,  and  carries  a  vibratory  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  weighted 
spring,  and  on  reaching  the  larger  body  of  water  beneath,  rebounds  and 
vibrates  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  pendant  drop  at  the  top. 
By  means  of  the  thaumatrope  these  motions  and  formations  are  beauti- 
fully reproduced. 

Water,  Muddy,  To  Clear. — In  obtaining  beautifully  clear  water  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  the  use  of  paper  pulp  gives  eminently  satisfactory  results. 
Shake  about  one  ounce  of  filter  paper  into  a  fine  pulp  in  a  bottle  by  gradu- 
ally adding  one-half  gallon  of  water.  Pour  this  at  once  in  a  plated  filter  in 
a  large  funnel,  and  keep  it  constantly  filtered  by  fresh  portions  of  water. 
This  "  bed  "  will  filter  many  gallons  of  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  it  matters 
not  how  muddy  originally.  To  filter  a  liquid  having  a  finely  divided  pre- 
cipitate in  state  of  suspension,  treat  it  just  as  directed  for  muddy  water. 

Weak  Negatives,  Printing  from. — Mr.  Bridges,  of  London,  succeeded  in 
getting  excellent  positives  from  a  negative  lacking  in  density  by  placing 
before  the  plate  a  thin  sheet  of  green  or  light  red  gelatine.  He  made  this 
discovery  as  far  back  as  1873. 

Weights  and  Measures. — In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  weights 
and  measures  in  general  use  are  those  known  as  the  apothecaries  and  the 
avoirdupois;  the  unit  of  the  apothecary  for  solids  being  the  grain,  and 
for  fluids  the  minim — 480  grains  making  the  ounce  solid,  and  480  minims 
the  fluid  ounce.     By  these  weights  all  medicines  are  compounded  and 

(  To  he  conttnued.) 
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m  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Shows  Views  More  Compact, 

Brilliintly,  Accurately,  Eleeant, 

N.»™.i,  PUinly,  Convenient. 

Than  any  other 

F'n<'«'".  Scientific  in 

Construction. 

There  is  No  .  ,     i.  j 

^—  Accurately  Made. 

Inversion,  Reversion, 

Renection,  Distortion,  ■ 

or  Indistinctness.  Send  for  Description. 

Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 

528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
NEW  YORK.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Chicago. 


//  You   Wish  to  add  Lenses  or 
Cameras  to  your  photographic  outfit, 

Free  of  Cost, 

write  to  Outing  for  list  of 
premiums  atid  particulars. 


THE  OUTISQ  PUBLISfilNQ  CO., 

239  FIFTH  AVENVE.  NEW  YORK. 


SALE    AND     EXCHANQE. 


[Tbifl  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  sttch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  chars^e 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  'mil 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  5tf//— Will  sell  my  t^iAyi  outfit 
as  follows,  as  I  desire  money  for  other 
purposes.  Scarcely  used  and  in  perfect 
condition,  a  Rochester  Optical  Co.'s  Uni- 
versal camera,  6  double  plate  holders,'  i 
view-finder,  Ross  rapid  symmetrical  9x7 
lense,  II  inch  focus ;  Prosch  triplex  shutter 
and  original  barrel  with  Waterbury 
stops  and  carrying  case.  Cost  $116,  will 
sell  for  $50;  lense  alone  cost  $56,  all 
guaranteed.  Address  R.  D«ck,  Box 
3ii4,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale — One  2^iss  Anastigmat, 
Series  II.,  5x7,  with  B.  &  L.  diaphragm 
shutter  and  extra  barrel ;  good  as  new ; 
$60  cash;  also  one  Sweet  Wallach  R.  R., 
8x10.  good  condition,  for  $13  cash.  Ad- 
dress J.  F  Smith.  733  N.  Harrison 
street.  Chicago. 

For  Exchange — A  bran-new  lens  or 
camera  for  a  stamp  collection  of  equal 
value.  Address  F.  W.  Stone,  care  The 
American  Amateur  Photogeapher. 

»^a»/^</— Copies  of  Vol.  I,  II,  III  and 
IV  of  **  American  Amateur  Photograph- 
er," either  as  complete  or  odd  numbers; 
must  be  clean,  free  from  mutilation  and 
suitable  for  binding.  Write,  state  price, 
and  dates  of  copies.  Geo.  R.  Seiff^rt, 
Lock  Box  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Sale — A  5x8  Irving  new  camera, 
tripod,  four  plate  holders,  six  cut  film 
holders,  focus  glass,  etc.,  etc  Complete 
outfit,  except  lens;  for  sale  at  a  bargain ; 
write  for  particulars.  Address  £.  B. 
White,  Box  405,  Houlton,  Maine. 

For  Sale — One  1897  BuUard  magazine 
camera;  capacity,  18  4  x  5  glass  plates; 
camera  fitted  with  fine  Gundlach  R.  R. 
lens  and  pneumatic  shutter,  also  ground 


glass;  in  fine  condition;  price,  $15  cash. 
Address  J.  R.  Jones,  Calumet,  Micb. 

For  Sale  —Three    special   bai*gains  ; 

must  sell  at  once.— One  pocket  folding 

kodak,  '98  model,  for  photos  ^%  z  3X  ; 

practically  new.     Cost  $10.00  ;  will  sell 

for  $8  50  including  rolls  film  12  exposure 
each.      One  Premo  V  nearly  new  for 

Ehotos  3X  X  4V»  with  two  extra  double 
olders;cost  $7.00  new.  for  $5  00.  One 
Cartridge  kodak  No.  4,  for  4  x  5  photos, 
3  extra  double  holders.  Sole  leather  case 
for  holders.  Plate  attachment  and  bulls- 
eye  tripod.  Cost  new  $33.50;  will  sell  for 
only  $27.00.  These  are  all  the  finest 
goods  and  bargains.  Address  M.  P. 
Long.  Marshfield,  Mo. 

Exchange—^One  8  x  10  Scoville  View 
Camera,  reversible  back,  double  swing 
Tripods,  eight  plate  holders  and  nine 
Kits  for  5  X  8  plates;  fitted  with  Darlot 
Lens  and  low  shutter;  will  exchange  for 
5x7  Hand  Camera,  with  tripods;  must 
t>e  in  good  order  E.  W.  Con  tan  t,  78 
Abruyn  Street,  Kingston,  UUter  Co., 
N.  Y. 

[f^aif/^^/— Eastman  cartridge  folding 
kodak,  in  good  condition ;  cheap  for  cash 
C.  O.  D. ;  privilege  of  examination.  Ad- 
dress, statins  price  and  condition,  B.  L. 
Hubbell,  Whigham,  Ga. 

Wanted  —  To   exchange    unmounted 

Crints  of  marine  and  yachting  subjects 
y  the  dozen,  from  negatives  5  x  7  or 
larger ;  rough  paper  preterred.  Address 
Herbert  L.  Harley,  Manistee,  Mich. 

ForSale—^  x  5  folding  Premo,  three 
double  plate  holders,  almost  new;  $6.50. 
Theo.  Endres.  178th  Street,  near  Vander- 
bilt  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Wanted— K  good  view  or  folding  box 
camera  for  5x7  photo.  State  lowest  cash 
price.  Address  Rev.  H.  S.  Lawrence, 
Van  Wert,  O. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — One  Zeiss 
Anastigmat  Series  II.,  5x7,  new,  Iris 
diaphragm  and  one  No.  4  BOhurke  for 
8x10  plate  in  good  condition,  Waterhouse 
stops;  will  sell  both  for  $6$  cash  or  ex- 
change for  a  No.  4  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic 
Series  II.  for  \%Tt%  at//  6,  new  or 
TOod  as  new.  Address  J.  P.  Smith, 
Box  923,  Valparaiso,  Ind.» 
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For  Simplicity  r:t_ 

Perfection  '"  '".•S""' 

Carbutt's  J^C.  Tablets. 

Crush  and  dissolve  a  J.  and  a  C.  in  3 
08.  Water,  filter  throngh  absorbent  cot- 
toa,  flow  over  plate,  note  how  many 
seconds  it  takes  for  ima^e  to  show  (usually 
30  to  40  seconds),  multiply  this  time  bv  6, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  wash  plate 
and  fix  in  usual  fixing  bath,  i  oz.  Hypo- 
sulphite of  Soda  and  4  oz.  of  water,  wash 
for  half  hour,  then  di^. 

PricM  Z5c.,  40c.,  and  79c.  per  Box. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DBALBRA. 


JOHN  CARBUTT, 

Ksrnane  Dir  Plate        W*nC  JUMOTIOM 
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To  Obtain  trtistic  Results  :l.'^ 
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CARBUTT'S  PLITE8  ud  FILMS 
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The  only  completely  corrected  anasUgmats  are  the 

nnPP7        DOUBLE 
UUCrlVA^    ANASTIGMATS 

as  Ihey  cover  at  full  npeolng  ahaririy 
up  to  the  circle  of  light,  a  thioK  no 
other  leas  does ^^^^^^^^ 

n«]'  Hctl  all  ctlMr  nakn  la  Mpeed,  deHaldon,  avem 
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bMl  UalicBfc,  portrait  aai  vU«  aifle  leaica. 

Ank  for  catalosar,  Itatlmatdala  uiii  ttat  chait  fn>^ 

C.  p.  QOERZ, 

52  Union  Square  East.     NEW  YORK. 
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Use  CIRTER'S  MOUNTING  PtD. 
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prlDts    OD- 
"Smd'fo"'""  '"  ''°""'''""""'  " 
AOUNT  YOUR  PRINTS  WITH 

CARTER'S  PNOTOUBRARY  PASTE. 

A  stroQK  adhesive, 

alwavB  ready  for  use. 
It  la  pun  white,  be- 
speaking ItB  chemical 
purity.^       Btviart   e/ 


supply  you,  a  ip<al  4 
ot.  Jar  or  7  ot.  ool- 
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The  Carter's  Ink  Co., 

BOSTON.        HBW  VOBK.        CHICAGO. 
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Concerning   "  Our  Portfolio." 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
number  of  appreciative  letters  that 
we  receive,  "Our  Portfolio"  is  the 
most  popular  feature  in  the  maga- 
zine; so  popular  indeed,  and  so  in- 
creasing in  popularity,  that  if  we 
had  continued  as  we  began,  or  even 
were  to  continue  it  as  it  is,  it 
would  soon  occupy  more  space  than 
we  think  right  to  devote  to  it,  and 
more  of  our  time  than  we  can  afford 
to  give. 
By  R.  u.  Walker.  While   our    sole  object  in   con- 

'■  cATHERism."  ducting  the  magazine  is  to  be  help- 

ful to  its  readers,  and  while  satisfied 
that  "Our  Portfolio"  is  its  most  popular  feature,  our  duty  is  as  far  as 
possible  to  cater  equally  for  all  and  prevent  any  one  feature  occupy- 
ing more  than  a  reasonable  space,  and  this  we  think  can  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Portfolio  without  in  any  degree  lessening  its 
value. 

Almost  if  not  altogether  as  much  may  be  learned  from  the  criticism 
of  one  picture  as  of  two;  in  the  present  case  perhaps  more,  as  with 
two  to  notice,  and  the  ever-increasing  demand  on  the  limited  space  on 
our  mind,  many  points  of  minor  importance,  but  siill  of  value,  are 
passed  over. 

We  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  in  future  only 
one  print  should  be  sent  at  one  time,  or  that  where  more  are  sent  we 
shall   notice   only   one,  selecting   that   the   criticism    of   which  shall 
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impart  the  most  instruction.  The  print  sent  should  always  be  the 
very  best  the  correspondent  can  do,  and  never  such  as  sometimes 
come  accompanied  by  such  as  "I  know  it  is  full  of  faults,  but  want 
to  know  what  you  think  of  it,"  or  "I  can  see  that  the  lighting  is 
bad,  but  could  not  take  it  at  any  other  time,"  etc.,  etc.  When  a 
photographer— an  amateur  photographing  for  his  own  pleasure- 
finds  that  he  cannot  get  a  subject  just  as  he  wants  it,  he  should  leave 
it  alone. 

Judging  from  the  prints  that  come  for  criticism,  the  prevalent  fault 
of  the  work  of  the  present  day  amateur — a  fault  so  great  as  to  render 
a  print,  however  otherwise  perfect,  simply  worthless— is  the  represent- 
ing of  sky  and  water  by  white  paper,  and  falling  water  as  if  it  were  so 
much  cotton  wool.  Such  prints  should  not  be  sent,  as  tbey  deserve  only 
condemnation,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  production.  If  natural 
skies  cannot  he  secured,  and  the  photographer  has  not  acquired  the 
knack  of  printing  in  from  separate  negatives,  he  can  at  least  bring 
them  down  to  something  like  the  natural  tone  by  local  reduction,  or, 
failing  that,  he  can  "sun  down"  the  print. 
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Another  and  only  a  little  less  common  fault  is  under-exposure, 
arising  doubtless  from  the  unfortunate  craze  for  "snapping"  and 
absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  the  hand  camera.  We 
would  fain  impress  on  our  readers  the  fact  that,  unless  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  photographer,  the  hand  camera  is  a  wasteful,  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  toy.  From  those  who  know  its  limitations  and 
employ  it  only  on  such  subjects  and  under  such  conditions  as  it  is 
fitted  for,  we  shall  always  he  glad  to  receive  and  criticise  prints;  but 
those,  and  they  are  many,  who  write  that  they  began  photography  such 
and  such  a  time,  generally  only  a  few  months,  with  a  hand  camera, 
and  send  prints  that  are,  from  under-exposure,  simply  white  and 
black,  should  save  both  their  time  and  ours. 

A  third  very  common  fault  is  insufficient  trimming.  Too  many 
seem  to  think  that  because  they  employ  a  plate  of  a  certain  size  the 
print  should  be  the  same,  and  never  think  of  trimming  off  more  than 
the  parts  covered  by  the  rebate  of  the  plateholder.  The  print  should 
be  treated  on  its  own  merits  altogether,  irrespective  of  the  matter 
included  in  the  negative,  and  by  heroic  trimming,  as  somebody  has 
said,  a  lump  of  gold  may  be  found  after  clearing  away  the  clay.   Study 
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carefully  every  print,  and  trim  off  not  only  everything  that  hinders, 
but  everything  that  does  not  help. 

It  should  be  understood  also  that  we  claim  no  especial  ability  as  a 
critic.  Art  is  to  a  large  extent  a  question  of  taste,  and  to  some  extent 
of  fashion.  We  know  something  about  the  so-called  canons  of  art  and 
their  influence  on  pictorial  effect.  We  know  what  we  like  and  dis- 
like, and,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  why;  and  our  purpose,  as  is  that 
of  all  critics,  is  to  lead  our  correspondents  to  think  as  we  do. 

Just  one  more.  In  spite  of  the  standing  request  at  the  head  of 
both  "Our  Portfolio"  and  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  to  the  effect 
that  everything  intended  for  the  editors  should  be  sent  direct  to  Dr. 
John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. ,  many  prints  are  sent  to  our  publish- 
ing office  in  New  York,  entailing  unnecessary  trouble,  delay  and 
expense.      Verbum  sat  sapienti. 


From  the  British  Side. 

BV  A  CAMERAMAN. 

HE  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society- 
has  been  opened  for  the  forty-third 
time.  A  broken  leg — not  my  own, 
thank  goodness — kept  me  from  what 
was  wont  to  be  the  inaugural 
squeeze,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
Sept.  24,  but  I  was  an  early  visitor 
on  Monday. 

The  impressions  resulting  from 
a  leisurely  stroll    around   the  room 
are,  that   although    no  advance  has 
been  made,  the  status  quo  has  been 
NO.M.  By D. L. Eamesi.      maintained;  that   the  prints  are  in- 

"A  darky's  chimney  cornrr."  creasing  in  size;  that   eccentricities 

are  less  in  evidence,  and  that  the 
glossy  surface  has  altogether  departed  from  exhibition  work.  I  under- 
stand that  about  one  thousand  frames  were  sent  in,  from  which  only 
423  were  selected,  and  while  the  selecting  committee  have  done  well, 
they  might,  without  in  any  way  lessening  the  value  of  the  exhibition, 
have  reduced  it  to  the  even  400. 


14 


ANDREW  BMEBINE,  JR. 

"  Heie,  alone  beside  the  prison  gate, 
My  own  lover,  still  I  watcb  and  wait ; 
Whatsoe'er  the  careless  world  may  do. 
Oh '.  remember,  dear  one,  I  am  trae." 
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Of  the  423  only  some  367  indicate  the  printing  method  adopted, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  300  of  those  are  by  the  only  two 
really  permanent  processes,  platinum  and  carbon,  about  170  of  the 
former  to  130  of  the  latter,  while  "bromide"  is  credited  with  50.  Co!- 
lodio-chloride  is  not  represented,  and  of  the  still  popular  gelatino- 
chloride  there  is  only  one;  "silver,"  presumably  albuminized  paper, 
is  still  shown,  but  onl)-  in  two  frames,  and  gum-bichromate  appears 
for  the  first  time  with  1 1  examples,  all  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  in  ordinary  carbon.  It  doesn't  take  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  to  see  that  the  time  is  approaching  when 
everything  on  the  walls  of  such  an  exhibition  will  be  either  in  plat- 
inum or  carbon,  as  in  addition  to  their  simplicity  and  undoubted  per- 
manence there  is  nothing  on  the  walls  but  what  could  have  been  as 
well,  and  some  things  that  would  have  been  much  better,  so  printed. 
Lantern  slides   are  less   in  evidence  than   usual,  only  seven  compet- 
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itors  entering  the  field,  and  you  would  find  some  at  least  very  much 
lacking  in  that  tonality  that,  from  your  criticisms  of  the  American 
Interchange  slides,  seems  to  be  missed  by  so  many  American  slide 
makers.  It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  of  the  old  teaching 
to  the  effect  that  the  lights  should  be  clear  glass.  The  collection, 
however,  includes  some  really  fine  slides,  in  which,  if  there  be  clear 
glass  at  all,  it  is  only  just  enough  to  give  the  desired  sparkle  in  the 
highest  of  high  lights. 

The  apparatus  table  is  also  weak,  as  it  really  contains  nothing  that 
has  not  been  described  and  generally  illustrated  in  the  journals. 

The  awards  of  the  judges  do  not  meet  with  general  approval  to 
the  extent  that  they  did  last  year.  That  in  the  technical  department, 
to  a  mongrel  combination  of  blue  print  and  btchromated  gum  in  two 
colors,  must  have  been  given  for  what  it  may  lead  to  rather  than  what 
it  is,  and  some  of  the  five  awarded  in  the  art  department  might  with 
greater  justice  have  been  given  to  others  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence,  were  better  deserving.  Two  of 
the  five  go  to  America.  Mr,  W,  A.  Eraser's  view  of  Columbus  Cir- 
cle at  night  is  well  worthy  of  the  honor,  but  there  were  certainly  bet- 
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ter  portraits  in  the  show  than  Miss  Weil's  **Polly/*  If  two  medals 
were  to  go  to  America,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  but  for 
the  mistake  of  entering  Eickemeyer's  **Vesper  Bells,"  of  which  you 
wrote  so  favorably  when  it  appeared  in  Camera  Notes ^  in  the  technical 
department,  the  one  awarded  to  **Polly"  should  have  gone  to  it. 

The  medal  question  has  been  so  often  threshed  out  that  I  hesitate 
to  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  only  one  of  many,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  year  by  year,  who  hope  to  see  awards  of  all  kinds 
altogether  abolished  in  this  and  all  similar  exhibitions.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  Pittsburg  Society,  the  prospectus  of  whose  second 
International  Salon  and  Exhibition  I  have  just  seen,  has  abandoned 
the  medal  farce  in  the  Salon. 

Of  the  pictures  generally  I  need  say  nothing,  as  you  will  learn  all 
about  them  from  your  exchanges. 

THE    SALON. 

The  Linked  Ring  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  for 
the  sixth  time,  and  invites  the  picture  loving  public  to  **come  and  see 
what  they  shall  see." 

It  is  a  good  show;  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and,  what 
is  better  still,  quite  free  from  the  eccentricities  that,  while  they 
brought  a  perhaps  desirable  notoriety,  made  true  lovers  of  photog- 
raphy sad.  Even  the  decorator  seems  to  have  become  as  other  men 
and,  disregarding  the  aforetime  shelves  and  stenciling,  has  allowed  the 
pictures  to  speak  for  themselves  on  a  background  of  suitable  green. 

The  only  startling  thing  in  the  whole  exhibition  is  the  fact  that 
George  Davison  has  been  converted  to  bi-gumism,  and  although  he 
has  apparently  got  out  of  it  all  that  it  is  worth — and  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  against  it  that  is  a  good  deal — I  think  he  would 
have  got  still  more  by  the  orthodox  carbon  method.  What  may 
be  called  the  only  innovation  is  the  introduction  of  afternoon  tea,  a 
cheering  cup  of  which  may  be  got  without  the  asking  any  time 
between  4:30  and  5:30. 

The  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  have  fought  a  good  fight,  even 
against  some  who  from  their  position  as  educators  in  all  that  pertains 
to  photographic  art  should  have  helped  rather  than  hindered,  and 
they  have  won.  The  influence  of  the  Salon  has  been  and  is  being 
felt  wherever  pictorial  work  is  the  aim,  and  having  turned  the  cranks 
to  the  rightabout,  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  go  on  in  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  giving  year  by  year  the  true  lovers  of  photography  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  work  of  the  best  men  all  over  the  world. 


S.    LEE  PEROUSON. 
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The    Combined  Bath. 

Although  we  have  repeatedly  printed  the  formula  for  the  simple 
combined  bath  that  we  generally  employ  and  always  recommend,  it  is 
still  more  frequently  a  subject  of  question  and  answer  than  anything 
that  appears  in  our  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  and  hence  we  are 
induced  once  more  to  try  and  make  it  clear  to  our  readers.  It  is  true 
that  the  combined  bath  has,  especially  during  recentyears,  been  more 
in  evidence  as  a  subject  of  controversy  than  anything  else  connected 
with  photography,  and  that  those  who  condemn  are  much  more  num- 
erous than  those  who  approve.   But  on  this  as  o 


ns  the 


1  other  questioi 
majority  is  not  nec- 
essarily on  the  right 
side,  and  the  qual- 
ity rather  than  the 
quantity  of  opinions 
should  be  our 
guide. 

It  is  also  true  that 
the  percentage  of 
combined  bath 
prints  that  have 
faded  is  largely  in 
excess  of  that  of 
prints  toned  and 
fixed  in  separate 
solutions;  but  that 
is  not  due  to  any 
fault  incident  to  the 
bath,  as  such,  but  to 
its  faulty  construc- 
tion and  the  igno- 
rance of  those  who 
employ  it  of  the 
conditions  which 
lead  to  success. 

Blame  for  the 
faulty  formula  must 
be  laid  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  paper 
makers,     who,      tv 
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harden  a  too  soft  gelatine,  introduced  alum,  and  for  some  other  pur- 
pose recommended  lead  in  some  formula  that  we  have  seen,  prescrib- 
ing a  quantity  of  the  former  sufficient  to  decompose  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  hypo;  and  we  have  prints  before  us  now,  sent  out  by  one  such 
maker  as  specimens,  the  whites  of  which  are  yellow  as  a  gowan. 

Then  the  fact  that  a  combined  bath  will  continue  to  give  beautiful 
sulphide  colors  long  after  its  gold  has  been  exhausted  induces  those 
who  know  no  better  to  continue  its  use  long  after  it  should  have  been 
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discarded;  indeed,  we  have  seen  it  urged  as  a  valuable  feature  of  a 
certain  formula  that  "it  could  be  used  to  the  last  drop"  ;  and  there- 
fore the  fading  of  such  prints  is  due  not  to  the  use,  but  to  the  abuse 
of  the  combined  bath,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  so  abuse  it  should 
have  little  weight. 

As  a  set  off  against  opinions  formed  under  such  conditions,  we  may 
quote  that  of  our  old  friend,  the  well  known  A.  L.  Henderson,  who,  in 
Great  Britain  at  least,  is  recognized  as  a  successful  experimentalist 
and  accepted  as  a  reliable  authority.  Speaking,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  one  of  the  London  societies,  on  the  subject  of  toning,  he  said  he 
had  always  discountenanced   the  sulpho-cyanide  bath   and   believed 
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that  he  had  recently  made  a  hit  in  the  composition  of  a  combined 
bath  that  would  give  lovely  tones  and  pure  whites,  the  formula  for 
which  would  be  given  at  next  meeting.  He  knew  that  there  was  a 
widespread  belief  that  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  separate  solutions 
were  more  permanent  than  in  the  combined  bath,  but  it  was  an 
absurd  mistake,  thej-  wer£  really  less  permanent. 

While  not  going  quite  so  far  as  that,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  prints  on  almost  all  varieties  of  silver  paper  may  be  fixed  and 
toned  to  any  desired  color  that  prints  from  such  negatives  are  capable 
of  taking,  by  proper  management  in  a  properly  constructed  combined 
bath,  and  with  permanence  at  least  equal  to  prints  on  the  same  paper 
by  any  method  of  separate  solutions. 

COMBINED    FIXING  AND    TONING    BATH. 

Sodium  hyposulphite 2  ounces 

Chloride  of  gold 2  grains 

Water : 16  ounces 

Dissolve  the  hypo  in  the  water  and  add  the  gold.  The  bath  should 
stand  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  being  used,  and  it  is  not 
in  its  best  working  condition  until  after  several  prints  have  been  fixed 
and  toned  in  it.  Practically  an  old  bath  works  better  than  a  new  one, 
but  by  the  following  method  it  may  be  kept  at  its  best  and  always 
ready  for  use.  For  the  proper  working  of  the  combined  bath  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contains,  and  how  much 
paper  that  quantity  will  tone,  and  on  no  account  must  that  quantity  be 
exceeded. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  one  grain  of  gold  will  tone  prints 
from  negatives  of  the  average  density  of  the  present  day,  equal  to  a 
sheet  and  a  half  of  paper,  about  561  square  inches,  or  28  4  x  5  or  16 
5x7,  double  that  number  may  be  toned  in  the  bath  made  according  to 
the  above  formula.  The  amateur,  toning  only  a  few  prints  from 
time  to  time,  should  mark  on  a  slip  of  paper  fixed  to  the  bottle  for  the 
purpose  the  number  toned  each  time,  and  when  the  full  quantity 
has  been  toned  one-half  of  the  bath  should  be  thrown  away  and  a 
fresh  eight  ounces — half  the  above  quantity,  made  and  added  to  the 
remainder,  which  will  then  be  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  method  of  using  it  is  simplicity  itself.  Sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose is  poured  into  a  suitable  tray,  and  the  prints,  without  previous 
washing  and  not  more  than  six  at  a  time,  pushed  one  by  one,  face 
down,  under  the  solution.  They  should  then,  one  by  one,  be  drawn 
from  the  bottom  and  laid  face  up  on  the  top;  and  the  movement 
repeated  till  the  desired  color  is  reached,  or   perhaps   a   little   before 
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that,  as  they  generally  dry  a  shade  darker   than   when  removed  from 
the  bath. 

As  the  time  occupied  in  toning  and  the  possible  color  of  the  print 
depend  largely  on  the  negatives,  some  will  tone  in  less  time  than 
others ;  a  tray  of  water  should  be  at  hand  in  which  to  place  them  one 
by  one,  as  the  desired  color  is  reached,  and  when  the  whole  batch 
has  been  so  transferred  the  solution  should  be  returned  to  the 
bottle. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  behavior  of  various  kinds  and 
brands  of  paper,  but  the  following  applies  more  or  less  equally  to  all. 
Within  the  first  few  minutes  the  more  or  less  beautiful  purplish  brown 
of  the  print  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  disagreeable  yellowish, 
brickdusty  color,  which  gradually  gets  darker  and  redder.  This  in 
turn  changes  to  a  brown,  a  darker  brown,  and  by  and  by  with  a  shade 
of  purple,  and  farther  progress  depends  on  the  negative  and  the  depth 
to  which  it  has  been  possible  to  print.  Unless,  however  the  negative 
has  been  of  more  than  average  density,  and  the  printing  tolerably 
deep,  the  purple  brown  is  the  limit,  as  after  that  stage  weaker  prints 
are  apt  to  pass  into  an  unpleasant  slaty  blue. 

When  toning  is  finished,  and  a  little  experience  will  teach  the 
photographer  just  what  color  can  be  got  from  prints  from  negatives 
of  various  classes,  all  that  remains  is  to  wash  thoroughly.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  half  an  hour  in  running  water,  or  where  that  is 
not  available  in  from  eight  to  ten  changes,  the  most  convenient  and 
most  efficient  way  being  by  the  employment  of  two  dishes,  and  the 
removal  of  the  prints  one  by  one  from  dish  to  dish. 

It  will  be  evident  that  after  the  two  grains  of  gold  in  the  sixteen 
ounces  of  bath  as  first  made  up  is  exhausted,  one  half  thrown  away 
and  a  fresh  half  added,  the  sixteen  ounces  will  then  contain  only  one 
grain,  and  consequently  that  the  throwing  away  of  one-half  and  the 
making  and  adding  of  another  must  be  repeated  after  the  toning  and 
fixing  of  each  sheet  and  a  half  of  paper — each  28  4  x  5,  or  i6  5  x  7. 

Operating  in  this  way  a  thoroughly  reliable  combined  bath  may  be 
kept  in  perfect  order  and  always  ready  for  work  for,  practically,  an 
unlimited  time. 


Don't  forget  that  our  Beginners'  Competition  closes  December 
15th,  and  that  it  is  intended  for  photographers,  not  those  who  merely 
** press  the  button."  Only  those  who  have  practiced  photography 
for  two  years  or  less  can  enter  it. 
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Lantern    Slides. 

We  resume  this  subject  as  promised  in  our  append  to  the  inter- 
esting letter  by  Mr.  Robert  Craik  McLean  in  our  September  issue, 
and  wish  to  clear  the  way  by  stating  that,  although  our  colleague  in 
the  editorial  chair,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  is  and  has  been  since  its  founda- 
tion the  manager  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  and  its  notices 
appear  in  our  pages,  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  is  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  the  organ  of  that  Institution,  nor,  although  its 
views  on  slides  generally,  and  on  the  best  way  to  carry  on  the  work 
are  practically,  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  committee,  are  they 
in  any  degree  inspired  by  it  or  any  of  its  members. 

In  our  notes  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  and  which  will  be 
found  on  page  317  of  onr  July  number,  we  did  not  particularly  refer 
to  the  artistic  quality  of  the  Interchange  blides,  because  that  had  been 
dealt  with  in  the  criticisms,  and  the  fact  that  we  felt  the  necessity  for 
speaking  of  technique  more  than  art  is  the  best  proof  that  our  corre- 
spondent is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  committee  **holds  that  a 
slide  must  be  rejected,  no  matter  how  great  its  artistic  value,  if  it 
does  not  approach  a  certain  perfection  in  technique.  '*  Our  contention 
is,  and  has  always  been,  that  the  committee  gives  too  little  attention 
to  technique,  and  admits  much  that  for  lack  of  it  should  be  rejected. 

We  are  at  one  with  our  correspondent  in  holding  that  art  and  all 
that  it  involves  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  technique;  and  that 
however  perfect  in  the  latter  a  slide  may  be,  if  it  wants  the  former  it 
is  without  value.  He  is  right,  too,  in  emulation  of  the  artist  of  the 
brush,  to  aim  at  producing  the  desired  effects,  **so  far  as  black  and 
white  and  the  between  shades  can  give  them." 

The  crux  lies  in  the  words  we  have  italicized.  Something  approach- 
ing correct  values  are  essential  to  effects;  values  is  simply  synony- 
mous with  a  correct  arrangement  of  the  "between  shades*';  and  the 
one  fault,  or  at  least  the  main  fault  that  we  have  had  to  find  with  the 
selecting  committee,  is  that  a  large  majority  of  the  slides  they  passed 
were  more  or  less,  some  of  them  very  much  more  than  less,  deficient 
in  those  *' between  shades." 

An  examination  of  our  criticisms  in  the  recent  volumes  of  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer,  and  in  the  earlier  volume  of  714^ 
BecLCon^  will  show  that  the  one  great  fault  has  been  just  this  want  of 
** between  shades,'*  the  representing  of  sky  and  water  by  bare  glass, 
and  on  the  screen,  as  if  everything  was  covered  by  snow. 
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The  diflference  of  opinion  between  the  selecting  committee  and  the 
fifteen  clubs,  or,  briefly,  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  arose  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  object  of  the  Interchange.  New  York 
apparently  believed  it  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  members  of  the 
participating  clubs  in  th^  art  of  slide  making  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  slide;  while  Chicago  as  evidently 
regarded  it  as  a  means  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  members,  irre- 
spective of  the  quality  of  their  work. 

Judging  from  the  slides  that  have  been  in  circulation  during  the 
past  season,  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  very  many  of  the  members 
do  not  tnow  the  essentials  of  a  good  slide,  and  very  few  are  able  to 
obtain  them ;  and  it  must  be  equally  clear  that  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Chicago  method  the  status  quo  will  continue,  so  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  Interchange  is  concerned. 

The  fact  that  fifteen  of  the  clubs  in  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
change voted  with  Chicago  is  to  us  another  proof  that  wisdom  does 
not  necessarily  lie  with  tlie  majority,  although  we  suppose  that  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Interchange  the  change  so  supported  must  be 
made,  with  the  result  of  prolonging  among  the  members  the  days  of 
bare  glass  skies  and  water,  and  snow-clad  summer  landscapes  that  on 
the  screen  are  simply  white  and  black,  an  almost  and  often  altogether 
absence  of  **between  shades." 

But  we  are  deeply  interested  in  lantern  slides,  and  are  unwilling  to 
think  that  while  those  of  other  nations  are  realizing  the  possibility  of 
getting  true  values,  so  many  of  the  slidemakersof  this  country  should 
continue  on  the  bare  glass  lines  laid  down  during  the  infancy  of  the 
lantern. 

The  space  at  our  disposal,  however,  is  exhausted,  but  we  shall 
resume  the  subject  in  our  next  and  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  an 
arrangement  which  will  both  gratify  the  ambition  of  Chicago  and 
carry  out  the  educational  desires  of  New  York. 


Notes. 

Printing  in  Color. — Mr.  Roland  C.  Whiting,  at  a  recent  meeeting 
of  the  South  London  Society,  made  some  excellent  suggestions  as  to 
the  choice  of  color  in  which  photographs  should  be  printed,  the  basis 
of  which  may  be  stated  thus:  While  black  and  its  derivatives,  the 
family  of  grays,  in  consequence  of  their  neutrality  or  non-assertive 
nature,  rriay  safely  be  employed  for  printing  photographs  of  any  sub- 
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ject  irrespective  of  their  nature  or  color,  there  are  many  to  which 
printing  in  a  suitable  color  would  be  a  very  decided  improvement. 

The  choice  of  the  color,  however,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, as  it  must  coincide  with  the  color  of  the  object;  but  the  coinci- 
dence may  be  by  either  of  two  ways,  (a)  the  color  should  only  be  sug- 
gested, or  (b)  it  should  be  of  the  actual  color  of  the  original.  Of 
these  two  the  former  is  decidedly  the  better  choice,  since  a  photo- 
graph cannot,  as  far  as  our  present  methods  enable  us,  represent  all 
the  colors  of  the  original  subject,  and  if  the  actual  predominating 
color  represented  is  employed,  it  is  at  best  apparently  only  a  failed 
attempt  to  reproduce  a  picture  in  the  actual  colors  of  nature;  whereas 
when  the  original  predominating  color  is  only  suggested,  then  no 
idea  is  produced  that  any  attempt  at  reproducing  the  original  colors 
had  been  made,  but  that  the  original  colors  were  only  suggested. 

For  open  landscapes,  especially  those  including  foliage  and  green 
fields,  neither  red  nor  blue  can  be  used  with  artistic  feeling,  and  there- 
fore the  tones  should  neither  be  cold  nor  warm.  The  most  suitable 
will  be  found  to  be  a  suggestive  greenish  black,  and  next  to  that  a 
coldish  sepia. 

For  seascapes  red  is  equally  unsuitable,  and  sepia  of  any  shade  is 
almost  as  bad.  Either  a  greenish  blue  or  bluish  green  will  be  eflEec- 
tive,  and  a  pure  green  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Moonlight  is  probably  best  suggested  by  a  French  gray,  but  will 
be  all  the  better  for  a  tinge  of  blue,  and  should  never,  as  is  often  done, 
be  printed  in  an)'  shade  of  green. 

Portraits  should  never  be  in  blue  or  green,  but  as  the  face  is  the 
objective,  its  color  may  be  best  suggested  by  something  warm,  pur- 
plish brown,  reddish  brown  or  red. 

MoNiuM. — **The  cry  is  still  they  come!**  Sir  W.  Crookeshas  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  the  discoverers  of  new  elementary  bodies.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  he  announced  the  discov- 
ery, by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  of  a  hitherto  unknown  body,  to 
which,  as  its  lines  are  in  the  invisible  part  of  the  spectrum  far  from 
those  of  any  known  element,  he  has  given  the  name  of  montum^  from 
the  Greek  **alone. '*  Crypton,  neon,  metargon,  coronium,  monium — 
all  added  to  the  simple  bodies  within  the  year!  It  does  not  look  as 
if  the  dream  of  some  of  our  scientists,  that  all  the  elements  are  but 
different  conditions  of  one,  is  soon  to  be  realized. 

Kinematographs  of  a  Battle. — It  would  seem  that  a  kinemato- 
graphic  record  of  an  actual  battle  is  to  be  credited  to  those  enterprising 
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photographers  and  photographic  chemists,  MM.  Lumiere.  At  all  events 
their  agents  in  London,  Messrs.  Fuerst,  early  in  September  were 
offering  for  sale  films  of  Macdonald's  Egyptian  Brigade's  charge  on 
the  Dervish  hordes. 

Deserved  Punishment. — No  one  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  enter- 
prising but  unscrupulous  photographers  who  surreptitiously  and 
through  a  window  gained  entrance  to  the  chamber  in  which  lay  the 
body  of  the  great  Bismarck  and  photographed  it  by  mangesium  light, 
have  received  a  well  deserved  punishment.  At  Prince  Herbert  Bis- 
marck's instance,  the  Berlin  police  seized  the  plates,  and  the  Ham- 
burg Court  granted  a  provisional  injunction  against  the  sale  of  the 
photographs,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  20,000  marks  for  each  case  of  con- 
travention. The  court  decided  that  each  contravention  should  be 
punished  by  six  months'  imprisonment. 

Puzzling,  If  True. — ^F.  R.  A.  S.,  in  the  English  Mcchantc^dLsks  for 
an  explanation  of  a  remarkable  photograph  obtained  in  the  following 
manner:  ''In  the  year  189-  there  died,  at  his  seat  in   S ,  a  noble- 
man, whom  I  will  call  Lord  X.     At  the  time   of  his   death  his  two 
daughters,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Y.  and  Lady  Z.  were  both  in  the  house.  Now, 
the  favorite  sitting-room  of  the  family  was  the  library,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  one   of  the  sisters  said  to  the  other,  **We   have  been  so 
happy  in  this  room  that,  before   we  leave  it   for  good,  we   will  take  a 
photograph  of  it,"  which,  to  shorten  my  story,  as   a   matter  of   fact, 
she  (or  rather  her  daughter)  did.     Upon  developing  the   negative,  to 
her  horror,  this  lady  found  a  partial  image   of   a  man   seated   in   an 
otherwise   empty  armchair,  and  at  once,  with  her  sister,  recognized  it 
as  that  of  their  father.     She  and  her  sister  were  so   shocked  and  stu- 
pefied at  this  result  that  they  determined  to   keep  the   matter  secret. 
They,  however,  printed  one  or  two  positives  from   the  negative,  and 
so  the  story  leaked  out  among  their  friends;  and  it   is  after  a  careful 
examination  of  one  of  these  prints  that  I  have  determined  to  tell  the 
tale  here,  with  a  view  to  its  possible   elucidation.     The  library  is   a 
very  large  room,  with  the  walls  covered  with   books.     There   are  no 
portraits,  or  anything  analogous,  in  it,  whose  reflection   might   have 
formed  a  spurious  image.     The  right-hand  side  of  the   sitting   figure 
is  certainly  the  more  distinct  of  the  two,  the  face  in  the   positive  not 
being  very  well  defined.     The  right  shoulder  and  arm  resting  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair  af e,  however,  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  right 
hand,  which  I  have  just  been   examining  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
is  as  sharply  defined  as  is  that  with  which   I  am   writing  these  lines. 
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One  extraordinary  coincidence,  identifying  this  imperfect  image  witk 
that  of  the  deceased  peer,  I  purposely  suppress,  as  its  mention  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  his  identification.  I  can  attempt  no  explana- 
tion of  this  whatever.  It  seems  to  me,  a  practical  photographer, 
absolutely  inexplicable.  Perhaps,  though,  some  one  or  more  of  my 
brother-readers  may  be  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  solution.  I  have 
simply  given  the  facts  as  stated  to  me.  I  have  myself  certainly  no 
theory  to  accoimt  for  them.  I  may  perhaps  add,  it  may  be  needlessly, 
that  I  have  personally  not  the  very  slightest  faith  in  ghosts." 

The  Paper  Trust. — Photographers  generally,  as  well  as  sensitized 
paper  makers,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  paper  maker — the  raw  mater- 
ial— assisted  by  the  head  of  the  E.  Sobering  factory,  has  succeeded  in 
making  paper  that,  according  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  is  in  every  respect 
suitable  for  photographic  purposes.  This  will  probably  break  the 
back  of  the  ** combination"  and  bring  paper  down  to  reasonable  prices. 

The  National  Photo  Paper  and  Chemical  Co.  is,  we  understand, 
erecting  in  Indian  Orchard  a  large  factory  with  all  the  improvements 
that  experience  can  suggest  for  the  manufacture  of  its  already  well 
known  and  popular  specialties. 

Photographing  Sound. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Prof.  Webster  of  Clark 
University  exhibited  and  explained  an  instrument  that  he  had  devised 
by  which  sound  waves  both  far  below  and  above  the  compass  of  the 
human  ear  may  be  made  to  record  themselves  on  a  photographic  plate. 
The  instrument  includes  a  series  of  mirrors  and  prisms  and  a  dia- 
phragm or  vibrator,  but  is  too  complicated  for  description  without 
drawings. 

The  Goodwin  Patent. — A  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Hannibal 
Good  win, has  been  granted  a  patent  for  the  production  of  photographic 
films,  by  the  royalties  on  which  he  is  likely  to  become  a  multimillion- 
aire. We  have  not  seen  the  specification,  and  newspaper  evidence  is 
oftener  than  not  a  broken  reed,  but  if  what  such  reports  as  we  have 
seen,  and  what  the  patentee  is  reported  as  having  said  be  true,  the  mil- 
lionaire part  of  the  business  is  likely,  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  to  melt 
into  air.  The  Philadelphia  Times  says,  **It  is  not  a  patent  for  a  limited 
process  of  producing  the  film,  but  for  the  film  itself;"  and  the  paten- 
tee is  reported  as  saying,  **I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  litigation  over 
the  spool  film  is  over, ' '  the  italics  are  ours.  If,  as  we  infer  from  these, 
tbe  patent  was  intended  to  cover  the  making  and  winding  on  a  spool 
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of  a  film,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  overturning  it.  Prior  to 
1870  we  published  in  the  British  Journal  of  Pfiotography  BXi  account 
of  a  roll  holder  in  which  we  employed  a  band  of  sensitive  paper,  and 
even  then  discovered  that  we  had  been  forestalled  by  a  then  well 
known  photographer  whose  name  we  cannot  at  the  moment  recall. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  Warnerke  film  was  placed  on  the  market, 
first  in  blocks  of  a  dozen  or  more  in  cut  sizes,  but  ultimately  on  spools 
of  considerable  length  that  were  employed  in  an  improved  roll  holder 
of  his  own  invention. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  different  and  probably  more  correct 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  affair  by  the  following  statement  com- 
municated to  the  Rochester  Democrat  by  Mr.  George  Eastman  himself: 

**The  claim  by  Mr.  Goodwin  that  he  was  victorious  in  an  interfer- 
ence with  an  application  for  a  patent  owned  by  this  company  is  untrue. 
The  interference  was  decided  in  our  favor.  There  can  be  no  contro- 
versy on  this  point,  as  the  patent  records  will  show.  It  was  in  our 
favor  because  the  commissioner  of  patents,  to  whom  the  case  was 
appealed,  found  that  Mr.  Goodwin's  application  did  not  claim  or 
state  the  subject  matter  claimed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co,  prior  to 
the  application  for  our  patent.  It  therefore  appears  that  Mr.  Goodwin 
has  been  granted  a  patent  for  something  not  claimed  by  this  com- 
pany. If  that  is  satisfactory  to  him,  it  ought  to  be  to  us.  We  are 
advised  that  we  do  not  infrlngehis  patent. 

** Before  Mr.  Goodwin  can  make  any  use  of  his  alleged  invention, 
he  will  have  to  invent  a  method  of  casting  his  film  support,  all  the 
methods  now  in  use  being  patented.  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  this  he 
will  then  be  unable  to  market  his  film,  because  the  public  will  accept 
only  daylight  cartridges,  and  these  are  covered  by  the  patent  issued 
to  S.  N.  Turner,  May  21,  1895,  and  owned  by  this  company. 

**This  company  makes  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  film  that  is 
manufactured  in  the  world,  and  its  business  does  not  depend  upon 
any  one  patent  or  process,  but  it  has  been  built  up  through  many 
years  of  laborious  experiment  which  has  led  to  many  inventions,  all 
of  which  have  been  patented ,  and  the  proposition  that  any  man  can 
come  into  the  business  at  this  late  day  with  one  patent  and  control 
It,  is  absurd  on  its  face." 

Appreciation. — The  editor  of  the yi:7«r«^/  of  the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Madras  Sd^y  si  **  What  a.  treat  it  is  to   look   through 
some  of  the  photographic  journals  published   in   America,  especially 
Wilson's  Magazine^  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  and   the 
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Photographic  Times,  They  are  better  printed,  on  better  paper,  and  the 
majority  of  the  illustrations  (of  which  a  great  lot  appear  in  each  num- 
ber) are  beautifully  printed.  Not  one  English  journal  attempts  to  com- 
pete with  them,  and  it  is  surprising  how  they  can  afford  to  issue  photo- 
gravures, bromide  prints,  and  such  a  number  of  beautiful  half-tone 
pictures  with  every  copy.  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ^  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  takes  some  of  the  American  editors  to  task  about  their  illus- 
trations on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  figure  studies  are  of  'partly 
and  suggestively  draped  females' ;  this  remark  cannot  apply  to  the 
American  photographic  journals  mentioned  above. "  Thanks,  brother, 
we'll  gie  ye  a  day  in  hairst  for  that. 

Bridgeport  Exhibition. — The  twenty-seventh  art  exhibition  of  the 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Public  Library  will  be  held  from  Nov.  24  to  Dec. 
31,  and  will  consist  of  photographs  of  merit  only,  and  include  prints  of 
any  kind  pertaining  to  photography. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  wall  space,  nor  commission  on  sales, 
and  the  express  charges — but  only  by  Adams  Express — will  be  paid 
on  cases  containing  four  or  more  framed  pictures. 

Entry  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hills,  Bridgeport  Public  Library,  must  be  filled  up  and  sent  in  by 
Nov.  15,  and  pictures  not  later  than  Nov.  19. 
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BY    WATCHMAN. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  the  lay  press  when  it  med- 
dles with  photography,  but  how  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
can  allow  the  ** Herald  Bureau"  at  Washington  to  talk  such  nonsense 
himself  and  induce  others  so  to  talk  as  occupies  nearly  two  columns 
of  a  recent  issue  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  Jolly  method  of  producing  photographs  in  color,  discovered 
about  the  same  time  by  the  late  McDonough,  of  Chicago,  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  here  follow  some  of  the  newspaper  words  of  wisdom.  Pro- 
fessor Harkness  had  read  Jolly's  description  of  the  method,  but  appar- 
ently to  little  purpose,  as  in  speaking  of  how  the  appearance  of  color 
is  produced,  he  says:  **It  is  only  possible  when  the  viewing  screen  is 
laid  on  the  taking  screen  and  fastened  securely  so  that  every  line  of 
color  of  the  one  is  exactly  over  the  other,  and  the  two  are  then  held 
up  to  the  light.     Then  a  transparency  is  obtained,  and  the  effect  is  a 
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very  pretty  play  of  the  colors.  Unless  so  held  to  the  light  the  primary 
colors — blue,  red  and  yellow — could  not  be  brought  out  strong  enough 
for  a  photograph.  The  blue  light  effect  is  strong,  the  red  slight  and 
the  yellow  not  at  all." 

B.  M.  Clinedinst,  a  photographer,  evidently  could  not  get  his  mind 
away  from  the  negative,  and  sees  no  merit  in  or  use  for  a  positive, 
even  in  colors,  simply  because  it  is  made  without  a  negative.  Nor 
does  he  believe  in  its  practicability,  apparently  because  a  French  chem- 
ist claimed  to  have  succeeded,  but  future  results  proved  that  while  he 
succeeded  once  in  photographing  colors  he  was  never  able  afterward 
to  repeat  the  experiment  successfully.  The  son  appears  to  be  as  little 
posted  as  the  father,  and,  under  the  impression  that  Chassagne  is  the 
chemist  alluded  to,  said,  **The  entire  process  witnessed  by  Mr.  Anthony 
and  successfully  tried  by  him  in  Paris  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
chemicals  that  were  permitted  to  flow  over  the  plate  after  it  was 
obtained  in  the  usual  way,  .because  when  the  plate  so  treated  was  so 
developed  all  the  tints  came  out  beautifully.  I  think  the  success  of 
the  Frenchman  was  in  his  successful  manufacture  of  a  combination 
of  ingredients  that  he  could  never  afterward  duplicate." 

George  G.  Rockwood,  who  knows  much  better,  is  made  to  say  that 
it  was  probable  that  McDonough  had  discovered  the  secret  of  photo- 
graphing in  the  colors  of  nature,  as  his  experiments  were  along  the 
right  line ;  and  that  color  has  nothing  to  do  in  reproducing  itself,  but 
decomposes  the  chemicals  in  proportion  to  the  reflecting  power  of  the 
actinic  ray.  For  instance,  the  white,  blue,  violet  and  all  the  grades  of 
what  is  known  as  the  blue  tint  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  the  highest 
power  in  reflecting  the  chemical  ray ;  black  has  none,  and  all  the  various 
shades  of  red  and  yellow  reproduce  themselves  very  feebly.  The 
orange  tint  has  the  least  reflecting  power,  and  red  the  next.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  purity  of  these  tints  is  their  inability  to  reflect  light." 

But  George  G.  Rockwood  is  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  photographer; 
as,  while  he  must  know  what  has  been,  and  is  being  done  in  other 
lands,  he  gives  utterance  to  the  following  specimen  of  the  spread-eagle 
that  would  be  hard  to  beat:  **A11  the  progress  in  photographing 
paintings  has  been  made  in  this  country,  and  what  successful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  have  been  conducted  by  Americans." 

If  ever  my  merits  are  sufficiently  recognized  for  me  to  be  made 
editor  of  a  great  newspaper,  I  shall  either  bar  photography  alto- 
gether, or  suffer  no  one  to  write  a  line  on  it  until  he  has  given  ample 
evidence  that  he  has  been  and  still  is  a  ^'constant  reader"  of  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer. 
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Improved  Kallitype    Formula. 

BY  DR.   G.   W.   FREDERICK. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  article  on  Kallitype  printing  method 
in  September  number,  I  have  learned  that  the  manufacturers  have 
made  a  change  in  the  composition  of  their  ferric  oxalate,  which 
necessitates  a  modification  in  the  sensitizing  formula,  as  the  oxide 
pf^iron  would  not  redissolve  in  the  solution  after  precipitation  by  the 
carbonate  of  potassium  if  the  new  product  is  used. 

It  occurs  in  bright  green  scales  and  is  less  soluble  than  the  former 
product,  requiring  the  addition  of  an  oxalate  to  make  it  dissolve 
readily.  It  gives  better  results  and  the  prepared  paper  has  better 
keeping  qualities.     Below  is  a  formula  for  sensitive  solution : 

Water 4  drams 

Gelatine i  grain 

Ferric  oxalate  in  scales   (Mallinckrodt's) 32  grains 

Potassium  oxalate  (neutral) .* .6  grains 

Bichromate  potassium  (sol.  1-24) 6  minims 

Silver  nitrate ^ . . .  8  grains 

Proceed  as  directed  in  former  article,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  solution  does  not  clear  up  until  the  nitrate  is  added.  Devel- 
oper, the  same.  If  the  color  of  print  is  too  warm,  a  colder  tone  can 
be  secured  by  using  less  amount  of  Rochelle  salts,  say  2  ounces  in 
stead  oi  2}i  ounces,  in  formula. 

A  NOVEL  MAOAZINB  CAMERA. 

How  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  at  command  *is  an  important  question  in 
matters  of  recreation  as  well  as  business.  Some  cling  to  old  methods,  and  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  way  things  were  done  years  ago;  but  others  find  that  by  adopting 
improved  methods  and  apparatus,  more  can  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time  and 
in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 

This  applies  to  everything,  but  to  nothing  more  pertinently  than  photography. 

Prom  slow  plates  and  lenses  and  quick  plates  and  magazine  cameras;  from  roll- 
holders  and  cameras  to  be  loadod  with  films  by  daylight,  we  turn  to  an  invention 
which  allows  the  photographer  to  retain  all  the  good  qualities  of  glass  plates  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  advantages  of  loading  by  daylight. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  Marx  and  Henry  Gassner,  2695  Third  avenue,  New  York,  are 
the  patentees  of  the  camera  to  which  preference  is  made,  and  which  is  shown  in  the 
engravings.  Fig.  i  shows  the  camera  with  the  side  and  top  broken  away  to  show 
internal  construction  and  Figs.  2  to  5  inclusive  show  the  details  of  construction. 

The  camera  does  not  differ  materially  in  external  appearance  from  the  usual 
form  of  hand  camera.  It  has  an  objective  and  two  finders.  The  glass  plates  used 
are  placed  in  regular  order  on  a  long  strip  of  tough  paper,  each  being  held  in  posi- 
tion by  a  mat  which  barely  covers  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  is  fastened  to  the 
paper. 
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Th«  atrip  on  which 
the  plates  are  thn) 
mounted  is  folded  back 
and  forth  upon  itself  in 
a  IJght-tigbt  box,  with 
the  plates  between  the 
folds,  as  shown  in  Figs 
I  and  2.  The  side  of  tb« 
box  is  provided  with  an 
incline  to  facilitate  re- 
moving the  plate  from 
p  the    box.     The   box  of 

|J  mounted  plates  Is  sealed 

'i;  with  the  end  of  the  paper 

:}.  stiip  projecting  through 

a  slit.    Thebox  is  putiB 
,:  its  place  in  the  camera 

'l  with  the  end  of  the  strip 

projecting. 

In  the  camera  box  is 
placed  a  flat  reel  provided  with  journals  on  which  it  can  turn.  The  body  of  the 
reel  is  of  wood.  It  is  made  in  two  pieces,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  together  compactly. 
The  metal  beads  of  the  ree)  are  removable,  thus  permitting  of  carrying  an  extra 
reel  tn  the  camera.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  more  than  two  dozen  plates,  an  extra 
reel  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  An  eyelet  in  the  end  of  the  paper  strip  is  placed 
on  a  hook  on  the  reel,  and  after  the  end  of  the  camera  is  closed  the  reel  is  turned, 
thus  bringing  a  plate  from  the  box  and  folding  it  down  on  the  face  of  the  reel. 
The  journals  of  the  leela  are  pulled  forward   by  springs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 


and  when  tbe  plate  is  brought 
angled  levers  secured  to  a 
rock  shaft  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  plate,  caus- 
ing the  plate  to  stand  in  the 
focal  plane,  the  springs 
which  draw  the  reel  forward 
yielding  as  tbe  angled  levers 
are  brought  into  position. 
This  operation  also  locks 
the  angled  levers  by  means 
of  the  toggle  joint  connected 
therewith. 

After  the  exposure  is 
made,  another  plate  may  be 
brought  into  position  for 
exposure  by  releasing  tbe 
reel  and  turning  it  through 
a  half  revolution.  Tbeoper- 
ation  of  focusing  tbe  plate 
and  locking  tbe  reel  is  the 


approximately  vertical  position,  a  pair  of 
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same  as  before.  When  all  of  the  plates  have  been  exposed,  the  blank  paper  con- 
tained in  the  plate  box  is  wrapped  around  the  exposed  plates  by  turning  the  reel, 
and,  with  the  reel  heads,  makes  a  light-tight  package  which  is  removed  from  the 
camera  and  sealed  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  empty  plate  box  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  full  one,  another  reei  is 
placed  in  the  camera,  and  the  operation  just  described  is  repeated. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  plates  that 
can  be  exposed  in  this  camera. 

It  can  be  loaded  in  broad  daylight.  It  exposes  a  dozen  or  more  plates  at  one 
loading,  and  is  lighter  than  other  cameras  of  the  same  capacity  using  plates. — 
Scientific  American. 

1^ • 

Society   News. 

[Secretaries  of  camera  cluba,  or  photof^raphic  Rocieties  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  Journal.]  

The  Camera  Club  of  this  city  opened  its  regular  meetings  and  work  in  October. 
From  Oct.  12  to  the  25th  Mr.  W.  H.  Hollinger,  the  successful  Fifth  avenue  photog- 
rapher, gave  an  exhibition  of  prints  of  "Portraits  of  Noted  New  Yorkers,"  and 
studies  of  children,  which  was  well  received.  On  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  25,  Prof. 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  lectured  before  the  club  with  lantern  illustrations,  on  "Constanti- 
nople and  the  Bosphorus." 

Fourth  Aanual  Priot  Bxhlbltion  off  the  Oregon  Camera  Club,  Portlandt  Ore. 

— The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Or ^,e^«/V»«  building,  Portland,  Oregon,  from  Oct. 
8  to  Oct.  15,  1898,  and  judging  from  the  catalogue  we  have  received,  must  have 
been  an  interesting  display  of  purely  Western  work.  There  were  about  334  pictures 
of  various  sizes  and  styles,  some  certainly  of  artistic  merit.  The  catalogue  is  illus- 
trated by  some  of  them.  The  present  officers  are  Will  H.  Walker,  president,  and 
Milton  P.  Goldsmith  secretary. 

The  club  was  organized  in  1895  and  has  now  about  130  members,  is  a  member  of 
the  American   Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  gives  lantern  exhibitions  frequently, 
and  provides  dark  rooms  enough  for  ten  members  to  develop  at  one  time. 
A  fine  enlarging  camera  is  also  one  of  the  features  for  members. 

Fostoria  (O.)  Camera  and  Bicycle  Club  Third  Salon  Exhibition.— This  exbfbi- 
ton  is  to  occur  on  Thanksgiving  Day  (Nov.  24  next).    The  circular  states: 

The  Salon  was  established  two  years  ago  in  order  to  collect  the  best  work  in 
the  State.  Its  success  has  been  remarkable.  It  is  permanent.  The  winning  pic- 
tures are  not  shown  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  for  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  the 
only  permanent  Salon  in  the  State.  Locally  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  social  events, 
and  the  exhibits  of  the  past  two  years  have  been  viewed  by  over  three  thousand 
persons. 

Photographs  are  judged  iirst  from  a  pictorial  standpoint,  and  the  judges  consist 
of  two  artists  and  one  photographer.  Pictures  which  they  have  reserved  for  our 
Salon  the  past  two  years  have  since  won  at  both  national  and  international  exhibits. 

RuLKs. — No  entry  fee.  Any  number  of  prints,  not  exceeding  six,  may  be  entered. 
No  restriction  as  to  size.   Prints  must  be  mounted.  While  framed  prints  are  solicited, 
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this  is  not  made  obligatory.  All  contributions  must  reach  the  secretary  not  later 
than  Nov.  20.  Where  boxes  are  sent,  have  cover  screwed  on  with  address  painted  on 
reverse  side  of  the  cover.  A.  E.  Mergenthaler,  Pres. 

Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.,  Sec. 

The  club  has  sent  out  the  following  call  for  a  State  meeting,  addressed  to  the 
amateur  photographers  of  Ohio.  It  is  as  follows : 

We  believe  that  the  organization  of  an  association  of  amateur  photographers 
upon  the  lines  of  the  various  State  associations  of  professional  photographers 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  amateurs  of  Ohio,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  perpet- 
uate an  annual  salon.  We  therefore  suggest  that  you  meet  with  us  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  at  the  Salon  exhibit  of  the  the  Camera  Club  of  the  Fostoria  Bicycle  Club, 
and  discuss  the  advisability  of  such  procedure,  and,  if  thought  expedient,  assist  in 
the  organization  of  such  an  association.  If  you  are  unable  to  be  present  at  this 
exhibit,  kindly  communicate  your  ideas,  by  mail,  to  any  member  of  the  committee, 
prior  to  said  date.  Fraternally, 

A.  E.  Mergenthaler,  Fostoria;  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.,  Fostoria;  Clarence  H. 
White,  Newark;  E.  J.  Wehrley,  Newark;  M.  Alison  Martin,  Toledo;  HestiiR 
A.  Getz,  Columbus. 

[We  should  think  this  might  be  an  excellent  idea  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
bicycle  photographers. — Eds.] 


BEQINNERS'  PRINT  COMPETITION  FOR  i898. 

The  remarkable  interest  shown  in  our  "Beginners'  Competition"  of  last  year 
had  led  us  to  decide  upon  another  for  1898,  in  the  hope  that  new  talent  may  be 
brought  to  notice  and  encouragement  given  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  learn. 
Criticisms  on  the  pictures  will  be  continued  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
made.  We  hope  a  large  number  of  interested  amateurs  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity. 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practiced  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eli- 
gible to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sender 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  iinished  print. 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II. — Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery  and 
cloud  effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I.,  a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
AMERirAN  Amateur  Photographer  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five 
pictures.     For  the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraph  lens  for  a  5  x  7  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  5x7,  with  rapid  rectigrapfaic  lens,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For  the  second  best  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions:  No  more  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent;  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of 
The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  which  is  to  have  the  right  to  reproduce 
such  pictures.  Packages  of  photographs  carefully  packed  should  be  sent  either  by 
mail  or  express  prepaid,  addressed,  American  Amateur  Photographer,  1898  Be- 
ginners' Competition,  239  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  and  enough  stamps  should  be 
enclosed  to  pay  for  return  postage.  The  money  or  return  postage  sent  with  pictures 
receiving  prizes  will  be  returned  to  the  respective  successful  competitors.  The 
competition  will  close  on  December  15,  1898. 
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Beginners'  Print  Competition. 

Don't  forget  this  competition  and  the  valuable  prizes  that  are  offered,  partici 
lars  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  preceding  page  of  this  number.  It  cloaea  o 
December  15th.     Intending  competitors  are  urged  to  send  in  prints  early. 


Pittsburg    Second    Annual    International    Salon  and 
Exhibition. 

The  Pittsburg  Amatenr  Photographers'  Society  will  hold  its  second  anoaal 
Salon  and  exhibition  in  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries,  from  Feb.  t  to  30  inclusive, 
under  sncb  auspices  and  conditions,  and  with  such  obiects  in  view  as  should  sacure 
the  attention  and  co-operation  of  lovers  of  photography  as  a  method  of  producing 
works  of  art  tbrongbout  the  world. 


Aa  was  tbe  case  last  year,  there  will  be  three  separate  and  diatinct  divisions 
or  eshitritions — the  Salon  and  the  general  exhibition  open  to  photographers  through- 
out the  world;  and  an  exhibition  or  division  open  only  to  members  of  the  society, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  only  little  fly  in  the  ointment  of  last  year — it  was 
large  enough,  we  know,  to  keep  some  desirable  exhibitois  out — the  awarding  of 
prizes  in  the  Salon,  wiU  not  be  repeated  in  this.  In  this  connection  the  prospectus 
says:  "There  will  be  no  special  awards  in  the  Salon,  the  fact  of  acceptance  being 
in  itself  a  sufficient  award ;  but  each  exhibitor  whose  work  is  admitted  will  be  given 
an  artistic  certificate  of  'Acceptance'  produced  by  photographic  means." 

The  Salon  will  include  only  such  pictures  as  the  judges  may  select  from  the 
entire  collection  of  pictures  entered  in  any  of  tbe  divisions  or  classes,  possessing 
artistic  merit,  displaying  artistic  aim  in  selection  of  subject,  or  other  features 
revealing  true  works  of  ait. 

Technical  work  in  tbe  production  of  these  pictures  will  not  receiva  much  con- 
Bideration  in  making  awards. 

Tbe  general  exhibition  will  be  a  separate  and  distinct  division  and  will  include 
photographs  of  merit,  though  not  of  su£Bcient  artistic  excellence  to  entitle  them  to 
be  hung  in  the  Salon.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  technique  and  good  judg- 
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ment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject.    It  will  include  all  of  the  better, 
class  of  average  exhibition  work. 

The  special  members'  exhibition  will  also  be  a  separate  and  distinct  division 
open  to  members  of  the  Society  only,  and  will  include  several  classes,  in  each  of 
which  prizes  will  be  offered,  as  in  past  society  exhibitions. 

The  jury  of  awards,  or  more  appropriately,  selection  jury,  in  the  Salon  divis- 
ion will  consist  of  two  well-known  art  connoisseurs  or  artists*  of  unquestioned  abil- 
ity, and  one  photographer  of  the  highest  standing.  None  of  these  judges  will  be 
exhibitors. 

The  jury  of  awards  in  the  "General  Exhibition"  will  consist  of  one  art  connois- 
seur or  artist  from  the  Salon  jury,  one  professional,  and  one  amateur  photographer 
not  exhibiting.  The  examinations  will  be  made  and  the  awards  given  before  the 
exhibition  opens,  and  the  judges  will  be  allowed  to  award  **Special  Mention  Certifi- 
cates' '  to  not  more  than  ten  exhibitors.  These  certificates  to  be  of  equal  value  and 
of  an  artistic  character.  They  will  be  produced  photographically  and  will  be 
signed  and  countersigned  as  in  the  case  of  Salon  certificates. 

Sale  and  Purchasb. — The  society  wishes  to  establish  an  impoitantfree  and  per- 
manent photographic  art  exhibition  in  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries,  of  Pittsburg, 
and  to  that  end  wishes  to  secure  examples  of  the  world's  finest  photographic  art 
work  to  supplement  its  present  small,  but  excellent  collection.  Donations  of  hon- 
ored pictures,  will,  of  course,^be  duly  accepted  and  due  credit  given ;  but  exhibit- 
ors not  willing  or  able  to  donate  such  exhibits  are  requested  to  name  the  price  set 
upon  their  work,  if  willing  to  sell  for  the  above  named  purpose,  so  that  the  society 
will  be  enabled  to  secure  the  coveted  works  of  art  from  the  Salon,  by  purchase. 

Pictures  not  purchased  for  this  permanent  exhibition  will  be  sold  to  visitors, 
if  exhibitors  so  desire.    Sale  in  either  case  to  be  subject  to  15  per  cent,  com  mission. 

Pictures  from  abroad,  if  sold  to  visitors,  will  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

RuLvs. — No  charge  for  entry,  wall  space  or  admission  to  the  exhibition  will  be 
made.  Any  picture  that  may  pass  the  Salon  jury  shall  be  accepted  in  the  Salon, 
whether  previously  exhibited  or  awarded  honors  or  not.  No  picture  awarded  a 
prize  at  any  other  exhibition  or  competition,  can  be  entered  for  competition  in  the 
"general  exhibition,"  although  such  pictures  will  be  received  and  hung  for  exhibi- 
tion if  of  sufficient  merit.  The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  pictures 
submitted  which  are  considered  of  insufficient  merit,  or  to  transfer  them  to  another 
division  or  class  than  that  for  which  they  were  entered,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  of  judges,  the  exhibition  would  be  benefited  thereby.  Not  more  than 
ten  pictures  shall  be  submitted  for  any  division  or  class.  Each  picture  must  be 
mounted  or  framed  sepaiately,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  exhibits  be  placed 
in  proper  frames.  When  not  framed,  pictures  must  be  on  mounts  not  smaller  than 
10 X  12  inches;  special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  mounts  perfectly  flat.  All  neg- 
atives, from  which  prints  are  made,  must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor,  and  the 
title  of  each  picture  and  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address  must  be  clearly  written 
on  the  labels  provided,  and  attached  to  back  of  each  picture.  The  name  of  exhibi- 
tor is.  permitted  under  picture.  Pictures  will  be  catalogued  by  number,  giving  title 
and  exhibitor's  name.  One  copy  of  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  each  exhibitor.  Pic-  - 
tures  may  be  reproduced  for  catalogue  without  further  notice ;  but  no  reproduction 
will  be  allowed  publication  without  securing  the  consent  of  the  exhibitor.  Special 
care  will  be  taken  of  exhibits,  but  the  society  cannot  assume  any  responsibility  for 
OSS  01  damage.    Prints  offered  for  the  Salon  and  failing  acceptance  will  be  (^onsid- 
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ered  available  for  entry  in  the  general  exhibition,  unless  otherwise  specially 
directed  by  the  exhibitor.  All  exhibits  will  be  re-packed  without  charge  and 
returned  to  exhibitors  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  All  charges  for  transportation  (both  ways)  must  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor. 
It  will  facilitate  the  early  and  safe  return  of  pictures  if  box  covers  are  fastened 
with  screws  in  lien  of  nails.  Entry  blanks  must  reach  the  secretary,  properly  filled 
out,  no  later  than  Jan.  i,  1899.  Alt  pictures  must  be  carefully  packed  and  addressed, 
and  sent  to  The  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers*  Societv,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  with  all  charges  prepaid,  and  must  reach  the  society  on 
or  before  Jan.  i,  1899.  To  facilitate  selection  and  preparation  of  catalogue,  exhib- 
itors are  requested  to  anticipate  final  date  of  delivery,  as  much  as  possible. 

Communications  connected  with  the  Salon  and  exhibition,  and  applications  tor 
prospectus  and  entry  forms  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hunter,  520  Green 
street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Special  Noticb  to  Foreign  Exhibitors. — Pictures  from  abroad,  if  delivered  not 
later  than  Dec.  i,  carriage  prepaid  to  either  of  the  following  addresses,  will  be 
transported  to  Pittsburg  and  returned  to  London,  Paris  or  Bremen,  free  of  all 
expense  to  the  exhibitor. 

Announcements,  entry  blanks,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  general 
agent  of  the  American  Express  Co.,  at  London,  Paris  or  Bremen. 

Daplicate  invoice  must  accompany  each  parcel  of  photographs. 

If  photographs  are  forwarded  by  mail,  address  same  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hunter, 
secretary,  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society,  520  Green  street,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Addresses. — General  Agent  American  Express  Co.,  3  Waterloo  Place,  London, 
England.  To  be  forwarded  to  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society.  ( In  bond.) 
General  Agent  American  Express  Co.,  6  Rue  Halevy,  Paris,  France.  To  be  for- 
warded to  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society.  (In  bond.)  General  Agent 
American  Express  Co.,  Wachstrasse  34,  Bremen,  Germany.  To  be  forwarded  to 
Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society.     (In  bond.) 


Salon   and  Exhibition. 

DETROIT     CAMERA    CLUB. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Detroit  Camera  Club's  second  Salon  and  exhibition 
reached  us  too  late  for  our  notice  to  be  of  use  to  possible  exhibitors,  as  the  entries 
will  be  closed  when  this  is  published. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  Nov.  21  to  26  inclusive,  and  will  include  three 
divisions — Salon,  general  exhibition  and  lantern  slides. 

The  Salon  will  comprise  only  such  pictures  as  the  judges  may  select  from  the 
entire  collection  entered ;  possessing  special  artistic  merit,  displaying  artistic  aim 
in  selection  of  subject,  effect  of  light  and  shade,  softness  and  such  features  as 
reveal  true  works  of  art,  but  technique  will  not  receive  great  consideration  in 
making  awards. 

The  general  exhibition  is  open  to  amateurs  only  and  will  include  works  of  merit, 
though  not  of  sufficient  excellence  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  Salon.  In  this 
division  attention  will  be  given  to  technique,  nice  manipulation  and  selection  of 
subject.    Slides  will  be  valued  according  to  both  artistic  and  technical  qnalities. 
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We  regret  to  see  that  the  club  does  not  feel  the  Salon  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
on  its  own  merit,  /.  e,j  that  the  honor  of  a  place  on  its  walls  is  not  sufficient  to 
attract  exhibitors,  as  we  know  that  many  of  the  best  men,  th^  men  whose  work  it 
is  most  desirable  to  see  in  such  an  exhibition,  will  not  compete  for  medals  or  awards 
of  any  kind  as  results  of  opinions  which  after  all  are  only,  or  generally  at  least,  the 
opinions  of  say  two  out  of  three,  on  a  subject  for  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  or 
acknowledged  basis  for  judging. 

The  offer  of  a  gold  medal  and  three  diplomas  will  doubtless  attract  many  who 
would  not  without  some  such  attraction  exhibit,  but  we  have  our  doubts  as  to 
whether  they  are  the  most  desirable  to  court  or  cater  for. 

The  awards  in  the  general  exhibition — a  silver  medal  and  eight  diplomas- -are 
less  objectionable.  Simple  as  is  now  the  securing  of  technique  and  *'nice  manipu- 
lation," they  are  points  on  which  a  great  majority  of  amateurs  are  still  weak,  and 
points  easily  within  the  ability  of  an  expert  to  judge.  If,  therefore,  those  awards 
will  induce  greater  numbers  of  the  weak  to  place  their  work  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  strong,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  recognizing  their  faults  and  learn- 
ing]how  to  cure  them,  they  will  have  proved  their  justification. 

We  hope  those  of  our  readers  within  a  coverable  distance  of  Detroit  will  make  a 
point  of  seeing  the  Salon  and  exhibition,  as  an  examination  of  the  pictures  will 
teach  more  in  a  day  than  could  otherwise  be  acquired  in  a  year. 


-♦^[^^ 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  -not  more  than  one  at  a  //wi^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicOL,  TtQfca  Centre^  N.  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postag^e  ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro« 
duce  any  of  them  in  THE  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 


166.  Laurence  Whitcomb  has  done  some  really  good  work,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  a  little  surprised  at  receiving  two  prints---an  upright  and  a  horizontal— of 
the  interior  of  an  old  mill  without  a  trace  of  the  picturesque  or  of  interest  of  any 
kind.  It  is  about  as  good  a  subject  to  be  left  alone  as  we  have  ever  come  across. 
He  must  have  seen  in  it  something  that  we  cannot  see,  although  v/e  have  tried 
hard  to  get  at  it.     They  are  both  good  photographs. 

167.  J.  F.  Smith,  in  *'On  the  Uplands,"  will  have  a  really  fine  pastoral  picture 
when  it  has  been  cut  nearly  in  two.  A  fine  foreground,  four  sheep  grazing  in  front 
ot  a  fine  tree,  a  beautiful  atmospheric  distance  capped  by  a  fine  natural  sky — 
this  on  the  right  half;  on  the  left,  and  far  from  its  neighbors,  a  single  sheep  and 
nothing  else  of  the  slighest  interest,  and  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  attention 
from  the  real  picture.  We  shall  reproduce  it  with  a  line  where  it  should  be  cut  as 
an  object  lesson. 

168.  F.  A.  Br  agdon's  *' Sea  weed  Gatherer,"  although  a  good  subject  and  fine 
composition,  is  unfortunate  because  giving  no  hickt  of  the  sea.  The  ox  team,  the 
action  of  the  weed  gatherer,  and  the  cloudy  sky  are  all  excellent,  and  if  he  had 
only  managed  to  include  an  unmistakable  indication  of  the  sea,  he  would  have 
had  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year. 
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No.  169.  N.  W.  Williams.— ** An  Unwelcome  Visitor**  is  one  of  those  impos- 
sible photographs,  an  attempt  to  photograph  something  that  never  could  have 
been  photographed,  and  so  a  failure.  One  figure  asleep  on  a  sofa  and  another 
standing  over  him  with  dark  lantern  and  knife.  It  is  a  flash-light  exposure,  a  good 
photograph,  but  the  only  impression  produced  is  that  of  the  ludicrous.  "Bedford 
Glen"  is  a  good  subject,  but  with  too  many  scattered  lights  and  too  many  equally 
scattered  absolutely  black  shadows.  It  is  too  much  white  and  black,  partly  because 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  lighted,  but  mainly  because  of  under-exposure. 

170.  Jay  C.  Stauffkr. — "Ohio  Pyle  Falls'*  is  a  good  subject,  well  photo- 
graphed and  from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  "A  la  Gypsy''  was  not  worth  print- 
ing. A  very  ungypsy-like  figure  sitting  in  a  partially  fogged  foreground,  a  mass 
of  meaningless  black  and  all  the  rest  scattered  lights.  It  has  not  a  single'picto- 
rial  quality. 

171.  Geo.  F.  Baxter's  prints  are  both  too  mechanical,  too  equally  balanced  in 
composition.  If  cut  in  two  each  half,  in  both  cases,  would  be  almost  exactly  like 
the  other,  and  he  must  learn  to  represent  water  otherwise  than  by  white  paper. 

172.  Hugh  C.  Wilson's  "A  Favorite  Spot"  is  a  very  good  photograph  and  would 
have  been  a  good  picture  but  for  its  white  paper  sky  and  white  paper  water. 

173.  C.  G.  Moore's  " Blackberrying"  is  excellent  in  conception,  but  would  have 
been  better  for  a  little  thinking  out.  Long  skirts  are  hardly  consistent  with  "ber- 
rying,'' especially  amongst  brambles,  and  the  position  of  the  arms  suggest  repose 
rather  than  action.  The  print  is  also  too  dark,  so  much  so  as  to  suggest  the  gloom 
of  evening  rather  than  the  "merry  sunshine"  generally  associated  with  berrying. 
We  are  thus  particular  because  our  correspondent  is  on  the  right  track,  but  he 
should  remember  that  no  matter  how  otherwise  perfect  a  photograph  may  be,  a 
sky  of  white  paper  will  ruin  it.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson  and  as 
an  example  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 

174.  T.  J.  Merril. — "Eureka,"  a  girl  blowing  a  soap  bubble,  has  too  much  use- 
less space  on  both  sides  and  should  have  been  trimmed  to  an  upright  instead  of  a 
square.  Making  one  leg  bare  up  to  the  knee  is  an  offense  almost  unpardonable  in 
such  a  case.  It  is  a  good  photograph,  spoiled  as  a  picture  by  trying  to  do  too  much. 

175.  Ann  Froblich. — "A  Home  Road"  is  a  very  fine  selection,  but  photo- 
graphed from  too  near  the  middle  of  the  road  with  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus 
for  pictorial  work,  and  there  is  far,  very  far  too  much  bare  uninteresting  fore- 
ground. The  lens  should  have  been  raised  so  as  to  cut  off  all  below  the  lower  end 
of  the  angle  light  on  the  left,  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  "Meditation"  generally  sug- 
gests as  the  principal  object  a  figure  In  deep  thought.  Here  it  is  an  incongruous 
mass  of  high  lights  scattered  all  over  and  surrounding  four  apparently  streams  of 
water,  but  really  lines  of  white,  with  a  figure  less  than  an  inch  in  height  in  the 
right  corner  at  the  very  top  of  the  picture.  It  is,  technically,  a  fine  photograph, 
but  a  subject  not  worth  photographing  unless  very  differently  lighted. 

176.  W.  E.  Coxwbll's  "Portrait"  is  fine  and  would  have  been  better  for  a  little 
less  contrast  in  the  lighting.  The  left  side  of  the  face  is  without  texture,  and  the 
left  side  of  the  dress  without  the  neces3ary  shades.  He  is  close  to  a  great  success. 
Probably  a  longer  exposure  and  development  with  a  solution  weaker  in  reducer 
will  enable  him  to  reach  the  goal. 

177.  John  H.  Scott  in  "A  Seaside  Study"  had  midsed  the  mark,  as  there  is  aoth- 
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ing  in  the  print  to  even  suggest  the  seaside.  Three  partially  nude  boys  sitting 
in  a  foreground  of  what  the  print  does  not  suggest,  a  high  bluff  behind  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  space,  a  faintly  defined  cloudy  sky,  and  nothing  more.  It  may  be  a 
good  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  suggestive  of  anything 
in  particular  as  it  is.  "Milking  Time"  is  better,  but  the  milkman — a  milkmaid 
would  have  been  more  poetical — a  child,  the  cow,  a  three  trunked  tree  and  part  of 
two  sheds  or  buildings  are  all  bunched  together  in  a  way  that  had  much  better  have 
been  avoided.  There  is  ample  and  eminently  suitable  material  here  for  a  fine  pic- 
ture, but  the  items  might  have  been  veiy  differently  arranged. 

178.  111.  L.  Smith's  *' Cloud  Study"  is  too  deeply  printed,  but  is  evidently  from 
a  very  fine  negative.  It  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  cloudland,  and,  what  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  especially  amongst  beginners,  the  proportions  of  sky  and 
water  are  correct  In  other  words  the  horizon  line  is  just  where  in  such  subjects 
it  should  be. 

179.  I.  C.  Strecter. — "Admiration."  We  do  not  see  ho  w  the  title  applies.  An 
interior,  with  two  ladies  sitting  in  the  left.  One  is  looking  without  an}^  particular 
expression  at  the  other,  who  is  staring,  or  perhaps  smiling,  at  the  camera.  Is  she 
"admiring^*  the  photographer?  It  would  have  been  fairly  good  but  for  very  much 
under-exposure,  so  much  so  indeed  that  everything,  faces  included,  is  almost 
black.  "Meditation' '  is  better  exposed,  but  the  print  is  overtoned  to  a  slaty  blue,  and 
the  light  has  been  so  much  in  the  front  as  to  make  everything  flat.  Our  corre- 
spondent should  study  the  beauty  of  simplicity ;  the  plants  lugged  in  to  the  com- 
position have  a  distracting  effect ;  and  the  light  should  come  from  the  side  rather 
than  the  front. 

180.  Louis  A.  Dyer. — "Plowing"  is  a  little  hard  from  under-exposure,  but  in 
other  respects  a  really  good  picture.and  a  fine  example  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
The  plow,  the  plowman  and  three  horses,  and  nothing  more;  but  it  is  enough. 
Quite  as  good  but  hardly  enough  printed  i»  "Spinning  A  Yam."  A  father  is  telling 
a  story  to  mother  and  two  children.  The  entourage  is  suitable  and  not  obtrusive, 
the  grouping  satisfactory,  and  the  beauty  of  contrast  fully  taken  advantage  of. 
A  dark  dress  close  to  a  light,  a  boy  and  girl,  etc.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing  it. 

181.  N.  C.  Wanner. — "Reflections,"  even  had  it  been  of  passable  technique, 
would  not  have  been  worth  printing,  as  it  is  one  of  those  absurd  subjects  that  when 
well  photographed  everything  is  so  distinctly  reflected  in  the  water  as  to  make  no 
difference  which  side  is  up ;  subjects  beautiful  to  look  at  in  nature,  but  from  a  pic- 
torial point  06  view  worthless.  And  this  is  not  well  photographed ;  indeed,  it  copld 
hardly  be  worse.  Black  trees  above,  black  reflections  below,  and  two  splatches  of 
white  paper  instead  ot  water  and  sky.  "The  Cabinetmaker"  is  much  better,  but 
has  been  too  deeply  printed  and  toned  to  an  inky  blue.  Here  lines  and  light  are 
satisfactory,  but  the  exposure  has  been  much  too  short,  resulting  in  white  and 
black  without  the  necessary  gradation.  This  is  a  flash-light  exposure  that  should 
have  had  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of  powder. 

182.  A.  J.  Brooks. — "A  Rocky  Coast"  possesses  all  the  essentials  of  a  fine, 
even  grand  picture,  as  if  selected  by  a  truly  artistic  eye ;  and  has  been  photo- 
graphed just  at  the  right  time,  /'.  ^.,  is  lighted  in  probably  the  very  best  direction. 
But  if  you  can  again  visit  the  spot  and  take  with  you  a  print  you  will  find  that  you 
have  come  very  far  short  of  making  the  best  of  it.    The  rocks  where  touched  by 
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sunlight  are  not  so  white,  and  the  parts  on  which  it  does  not  fall  are  not  nearly  so 
black  as  they  appear  in  the  print,  and  the  sky  is  not  by  many,  many  shades  so 
white.  The  photograph  is  utterly  false  in  tonality,  much  too  black  and  white,  and 
the  cause  is  under-exposure.  Two  or  three  times  as  long  would  be  necessary  to 
make  it  right. 

183.  Arthur  B.  Hollister.— '*Peek-A-Boo,"  two  children  at'*hideand  seek" 
round  a  large  twin-trunked  tree,  has  only  one  serious  fault,  under-exposure. 
Shadows  in  such  subjects  and  under  the  conditions  represented  are  never  black, 
and  should  never  appear  without  at  least  some  detail.  This  is  peculiarly  a  sub- 
ject to  which  the  old  advice,  *' Expose  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  lights  take  care 
of  themselves,"  is  applicable.  With  long  enough  exposure  to  give  an  approach  to 
true  tonality  we  should  have  nothing  for  this  but  praise. 

184.  Edward  L.  Bowikb. — '*La  Penitente,"  a  figure  seated  on  the  step  at  the 
door  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  a  memento  of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  is  in 
almost  every  respect  a  fine  picture,  one  of  the  few  exceptions  that  go  far  to  make 
the  drudgery  of  **  Our  Portfolio"  a  labor  of  love.  The  only  thing  wanting  is  a 
little  more  gloom,  which  might  have  been  given  by  a  little  deeper  printing ;'  although 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  little  excess  of  cheerfulness 
outside  may  not  more  forcibly  suggest  the  gloom  within.  It  is  well  worth  repeating 
on  a  larger  scale.  If  our  correspondent  would  print  a  copy  a  shade  deeper,  mask- 
ing the  door  if  necessary,  we  should  gladly  reproduce  it. 

185.  A.  D.  F.— "Rock  Cut,"  a  cutting  on  the  Col.  &  P.  D.  Railroad,  is.  with 
exception  of  under-exposure  sufficient  to  make  parts  in  shade  absolutely  black,  a 
▼ery  good  photograph  of  no  pictorial  interest ;  with  at  least  thrice  the  exposure  it 
might  have  been  of  interest  to  the  geologist.  "The  Fisherman"  is  an  unsuitable 
title  for  a  photograph,  6^  x  4yi,  with  the  only  figure  a  dot  of  light  3-16  of  an  inch 
near  the  right  and  away  in  the  middle  distance.  It  is  an  excellent  photograph,  but 
only  of  the  reproductive  or  record  of  facts  variety.  To  carry  out  the  title  role  the 
camera  should  be  near  enough  to  make  the  figure  the  prominent  feature,  and  in- 
clude only  such  objects  as  will  help  to  produce  the  desired  impression.  They  are 
bolh  very  fine  prints,  first-class  examples  of  velox  printing. 

186.  Frank  R.  Miller.— "When  the  Day's  Work  Is  Done"  may  be  said  to  be  a 
companion  to  No.  107,  reproduced  in  our  September  issue,  in  which  a  fairly  suc- 
cessful attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  the  faults  mentioned  in  our  criticism  of 
it.  The  disturbing  high  lights  of  the  chair  have  been  toned  down,  and  the  flesh 
texture  much  better  suggested.  But  it  is  not  quite  what  we  should  like.  The 
oblong,  or  nearly  square  form  is  not  so  good  as  the  upright  The  part  of  the  com- 
forting beer  tankard  and  the  one  fold  of  the  curtain  in  the  first  were  sufficiently  sug- 
ge^ive,  and  more  simply  effective  than  the  larger  space  given  to  those  in  the  sec- 
ond. The  expression  of  anticipated  oomfort  in  the  pipe  he  is  filling  after  the  work  of 
the  day  is  excellemt,  but  the  English  "Yard  of  Clay"  is  an  anachronism.  In  think- 
ing of  a  monk  we  naturally  think  of  "the  monks  of  old,"  who  knew  nothing  of  long 
clay  pipes.  The  picture  is  very  good,  but  if  three  inches  from  the  right  had  been 
given  to  the  sky  it  would  have  been  much  better. 

187.  Helen  H.  Babb.— "We  Are  All  Kids  Together,"  achild,  agirl  and  alambin 
front  of  a  tree,  with  a  background  of  dense  foliage,  is  an  interesting  photograph, 
but  the  light  and  shade  is  a  little  too  abrupt  from  under-exposure ;  in  other  words 
there  is  a  lack  of  the  delicate  gradation  that  ^ives  a  charm  to^such  subjects.    The 
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high  lights  halfway  up  the  tree  are  distracting ;  they  should  be  toned  down  con- 
siderably. "A  Portrait"  is  of  the  "wooden*'  variety,  more  the  fault  of  the  sitter 
than  the  photographer.  It  would  pass  well  enough  as  the  work  of  a  professional ; 
indeed,  is  quite  as  good  as  the  ordinary  gallery  output;  but  the  amateur  should 
aim  at  something  higher  than  a  soulle'ss  expressionless  figure,  however  correct 
as  a  likeness. 

188.  Andrew  Emerinb,  Jr.— The  picture  to  which  you  have  applied  the  couplet 

*'  Were  an  impnlse  best  obeyed? 
Shall  I  plnck  it  just  to  fade  ?" 

is  good  and  might  have  been  better.  Motifs  composition  and  lighting  are  all  satis- 
factory, but  there  is  a  want  in  tonality,  a  crudeness,  a  predominating  white  and 
black  which  is  really  a  lack  of  gradation,  resulting  from  under-exposure.  The 
absolute  white  sky  is  untrue,  and  the  want  of  delicate  light  and  shade  in  the 
shirtwaist  are  objectionable  features.  A  longer  exposure  and  development  with  a 
solution  weak  in  reducer  would  have  given  a  much  better  result.  That  described  by : 

"  Here,  alone  bedde  the  prison  srate. 
My  own  love,  still  I  watch  and  wait ; 
Whatsoe'er  the  careless  world  may  do, 
Oh!  remember,  dear  one,  I  am  true  " 

is  almost  faultless.  Strength  is  strongly  suggested  by  a  prison  wall  of  massive 
ashler  work  and  iron  gate  through  the  bars  of  which  a  female  figure  gazes  long- 
ingly, the  personification  of  simplicity,  yet  telling  a  pathetic  story  as  varied  as 
may  be  the  idiosyncrasies  of  tiiose  who  study  it.  Its  only  fault  is  its  untrue  white 
sky,  but  we  like  it  and  shall  reproduce  it. 

189.  James  Thomson's  group  of  boys  and  girls  cut  off  at  the  waists  is  a  very 
much  under-exposed  photograph  of  no  interest  to  anyone  but  those  connected  with 
the  children.  "One  of  the  Finest"  is  simply  a  photograph  of  a  Holstein  bull,  and 
as  suoh  would  have  been  better  of  a  much  longer  exposure. 

190.  Dr.  C.  F.  Perkins. — ''Through  Woods  and  Meads"  is  a  beautiful  photo- 
graph of  a  fine  subject,  but  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  not  quite  so  good  as  it 
might  have  been.  The  roads  through  the  wood  should  have  led  out  of,  instead  of 
into  the  picture.  We  have  often  said  that  the  introduction  of  figures  into  a  land- 
scape is  risky,  but  this  is  just  one  of  those  in  which  it  should  have  been  attempted. 
Two  or  more,  but  especially  two,  if  in  every  way  suitable,  would  have  converted  a 
very  fine  photograph  of  the  "record  of  fact"  variety  into  a  very  fine  pictures.  We 
shall  reproduce  it.  The  X-ray  photograph  of  a  hand  is  not  a  subject  for  criticism 
here,  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  quite  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
seen. 

Z91.  Edward  Barrier. — "Weeping  Willows  on  the  Lake"  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects that  look  beautiful  in  nature,  but  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  when  photographed. 
A  sheet  of  water  fringed  with  trees,  the  reflections  of  which  are  as  pronounced  as 
themselves,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  which  is  up,  top  or  bottom.  Such  subjects 
should  never  be  photographed. 

193.  John  Bonfield's" Glimpse  of  Niagara"  is  a  beautitul  subject  from  a  very 
fine  point  of  view,  that  bat  for  one  very  common  and  very  serious  fault  would  have 
been  a  grand  picture.  A  road  having  on  each  side  fine  tall  foliage  leads  appar- 
ently to  the  American  Fall,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  factories  and  other  build- 
ings, the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  beautiful  cloudy  sky.  The  composition  is  fault- 
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less,  but  alas !  the  effect  is  destroyed  and  the  labor  that  might  have  resulted  in  a 
great  success  is  made  labor  in  vain  by  lack  of  suflScient  exposure  and  unsuitable 
development.  The  road  is  whiter  than  road  ever  was,  even  on  a  chalk  cliff,  and 
what  should  be  water  is  simply  a  patch  of  white  paper.  Even  the  foliage  is  made 
to  partake  largely  of  the  obtrusive  white — ^that  is,  wherever  it  is  not  black.  Twice 
or  thrice  the  exposure  would  have  made  this  "one  of  the  photographs  of  the  year." 
"In  Washington  Park"  has  the  same  fault,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  greater  degree.  A 
sheet  of  water  with  a  fine  reedy  foreground,  foliage  on  either  side  and  a  foliage  and 
grassy  middle  distance.  But  the  water  is  without  a  ripple  and  reeds  and  foliage 
are  simply  black  without  a  trace  of  half  or  any  other  tone,  while  paper  almost  white 
is  made  to  do  duty  for  a  sky.  If  before  exposure  the  water  had  been  disturbed  by 
a  stone,  a  much  longer  exposure  given,  and,  in  pxinting,  the  sky  toned  to  some- 
thing likej[its  natural  shade,  this  too  might  have  been  a  picture  to  be  proud  of. 

192.  Charles  M.  Taylor  sends  "Devotion"  and  "Peace,"  evidence  of  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  reach  the  highest  height  to  which  photography,  or  indeed  any  art 
can  aspire,  and  he  has  nearly  succeeded.  They  are  in  garb  of  a  religious  sister- 
hood, both  broadly  lighted  and  in  pose  and  general  arrangement  are  in  every 
respect  highly  satisfactory.  But  there  is  one  serious  fault  common  to  both,  although 
if  possible,  more  pronounced  in  "Devotion"  than  in  "Peace,"  an  absolute  absence 
of  texture  in  the  most  important  part  of  each  picture,  the  face.  "Devotion"  is 
kneeling  with  eyes  uplifted  and  hands  busy  with  her  beads.  The  drapery  is  finely 
though  perhaps  a  little  too  boldly  lighted;  while  "Peace"  is  a  three-quarter  figure. 
eyes  directed  downwards,  and  hands  crossed  on  breast  to  which  is  pressed  an 
Easter  lily ;  but  in  neither  face  is  there  a  trace  of  skin  texture  or  indication  of  a 
muscle,  and  consequently  in  both  an  absence  of  anything  approaching  the  required 
expression.  The  faces  are  simply  white  paper,  as  white  as  the  linen  bands  that 
cover  the  foreheads.  True  tonality  is  in  such  subjects  a  sine  qua  non,  and  it  could 
only  have  been  obtained  by  a  longer*exposufe  and  suitable  development. 
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Thb  Karma  Ray  Filter.— From  the  Karma  Photo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, comes  one  of  their  ray  filters,  which  just  happens  to  fit  the  lens  of  our  BuUard 
camera,  but  which,  by  a  novel  method  of  employing  elastic  cords,  may  be  applied 
to  lenses  of  various  sizes.  It  consists  of  a  brass  cell  containing  a  removable  disk 
of  mica  stained  a  suitable  yellow,  just  a  shade  lighter  than  the  solution  usually 
found  in  the  popular  bichromate  cells,  and  as  it  costs  only  50  cents,  or  with  two 
disks,  and  packed  into  a  neatly  got  up  velvet  lined  case,  $1.00,  it  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the  more  costly  color  filter. 

We  know  that  there  are  those  who  insist  on. the  necessity  for  optically 
ground  glass  for  the  sides  of  such  cells,  and  to  whom  the  inherent  defects  of 
mica  would  be  a  fatal  objection,  but  we  have  put  the  Karma  ray  filter  to  the  test  of 
considerable  work  and  in  none  of  the  negatives  or  prints  is  there  any  defect  trace- 
able to  it.    It  is  a  cheap  and  efficient  color  screen. 

The  Expodak. — As  mentioned  in  "Our  Table"  last  month,  The  Expodak  Co.« 
of  Charlottes ville,^8ent  one  of  their  recently  introduced  exposure  meters,  which  we 
have  since  then  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  the  test  of  practice.    It  is  con- 
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structed  on  the  actinometric  and  slide  rule  principle,  a  four  sided  rod  with  a  slid- 
ing scale  on  each  side,  and  4^  inches  in  length;  beautifully  finished  and  attrac- 
tively fitted,  along  with  the  necessary  instructions,  in  a  velvet  lined  case. 

The  light  value  or  *'expodak  time*'  is  ascertained  by  the  number  of  seconds 
occupied  in  printing  a  letter  through  a  stencil,  the  light  employed  being  that  fallinj; 
on  the  subject  to  be  photographed  reflected  by  a  metallic  mirror.  The  slides  are 
(i)  subjects  ranging  from  close  copying  to  light  clouds,  and  including  everything 
likely  to  be  photographed ;  (a)  expodak  time  and  lens  stops,  (3)  exposure  in  sec- 
onds or  minutes,  and  (4)  speed  numbers,  or  plate  speeds,  for  the  finding  of  which 
three  simple  methods  are  given  in  the  book  of  instructions. 

The  method  of  working  the  expodak  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  expose  the  reflector  till  the  paper  under  the  stencil  is  slightly  tinted,  counting 
the  seconds;  slip  the  subject  slide  till  the  arrow  is  opposite  the  plate-speed  number, 
and  the  expodak  time  slide  opposite  the  subject,  and  the  time  on  the  exposure 
scale  opposite,  the  stop  number  to  be  employed  is  the  required  exposure. 

We  have  experimented  with  it  in  sunshine  and  shade,  and  on  various  very  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  found  it  sufficientlv  accurate  for  practical  puiposes;  and  espec- 
ially *' the  friend  in  need*' to  the  beginner  until  experience  has  made  him  inde- 
pendent of  such  help. 

The  Buffalo  Illustrated  Express  is  always  a  welcome  guest  at  our  table 
because  by  its  many  illustrations  from  mostly  good  photographs  it  is  doing  good 
educational  work.  But  for  that  very  reason,  and  as  young  photographers  may 
regard  it  as  a  guide,  it  should  be  careful  what  it  reproduces.  In  the  number  for 
Oct.  9  there  is  a  picture  of  Senator  Lodge  at  his  summer  home,  in  which  the  figure 
is  in  a  position  destructive  of  all  pictorial  effect.  His  standing  stiff  as  a  post  and 
staring  at  the  camera,  should  have  relegated  the  negative  to  the  place  where  bad 
negatives  should  go. 

ToLiDOL. — Prom  the  Haller-Kemper  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Block,  Chicago,  come 
samples  of  the  new  developer  Tolidol,  both  in  bulk  and  as  "automatic  developer" 
in  tubes,  the  contents  of  which  onl}*  need  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  be  ready  for 
use. 

Tolidol  is  a  white  or  transparent  crystalline  substance,  having  a  very  strong 
developing  power,  as,  although  the  formula  recommended  by  the  makers  contains 
less  than  1.25  grain  per  ounce,  it  acts  much  more  rapidly  than  we  care  for;  indeed, 
for  some  subjects  where  there  are  great  contrasts,  half  that  strength  answers 
admirably. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  amateur  or  the  tourist,  or  for  those  who  do  not  care 
for  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  measuring,  Tolidol  is  also  sent  out  in  practically 
hermetically  sealed  tubes — gelatine  capsules  containing  in  addition  to  the  reducer 
the  necessary  sodium  salts,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  in  water  to  have 
from  20  to  30  ounces  of  developer;  and  in  this  way  even  the  most  hyperoritical  are 
provided  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  varieties  of  tubes,  each  particularly  suited 
for  each  of  the  various  popular  brands  of  plates. 

We  have  developed  many  plates  both  with  solutions  made  according  to  the  for- 
mula accompanying  the  Tolidol,  and  with  the  tubes,  and  find  that  with  approxi- 
mately correct  exposures — ours  were  ascertained  during  our  experiments  with  the 
expodak  alluded  to  above — the  image  appears  in  a  few  seconds  and  rapidly  acquires 
printing  density.     The  deposit  is  of  a  fine  non-actinic  warm  brownish  black,  and 
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includes  every  desirable  degree  of  delicate  detail,  so  that  so  far  Tolidol  may  be  said 
to  be  an  ideal  developer. 

Tolidol  in  virtue  of  the  color  of  its  deposit  is  especially  suited  for  the  develop- 
ment of  lantern  slides,  and,  sufficiently  diluted,  it  is  also  very  suitable  for  all  vari- 
eties of  paper.  The  solution  is  clear  as  water,  remains  so  even^after  the  develop- 
ment of  several  plates,  and  does  not  stain  the  fingers. 

Tolidol  is  likely  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  pyrogallol,  as  it  comes  nearer 
to  our  favorite  ortol  than  anything  yet  introduced,  and  only  needs  to  be  f airl}' tried 
to  be  appreciated. 

Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Socibty. — We  have  to  thank  the  sec- 
retary of  the  above  society  foi  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  forty -third  exhibition, 
now  open,  but  as  the  exhibition  itself  is  dealt  with  on  another  page  we  need  only 
say  here  that  although  it  has*)been  largely  patronized  by  advertisers,  the  advertise- 
ments are  relegated  to  their  proper  places,  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  not,  as 
in  some  similar  publications  on  this  side,  intermixed  amongst  the  pages  of  the  mat- 
ter proper,  a  method  that  no  committee  pretending  to  good  taste  should  adopt.  A 
good  idea  of  a  number  of  the  pictures  is  given  by  the  reproduction  of  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  and  24  of  presumably  the  best  are  reproduced  in  very  excellent  half-tone 
engravings. 

Fostoria  Camkra  Club  Salon. — We  have  to  thank  this  club  for  a  copy  of  its 
beautifully  got  up  invitation  to  both  contributors  and  visitors  to  its  third  annual 
Salon  exhibit,  which  will  take  place  as  usual  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  doubt- 
less ,  like  its  predecessors ,  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  year. 

The  aim  of  the  club  to  organize  a  collection  of  the  best  work  of  the  amateurs 
of  the  State  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  every  lover  of  photography  as  a  means  of 
picture  making. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  8t  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


Frank  A.  Brownbll,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
No.  610,153. — Photographic  Camera. 

A  6at  frame  having  a  central  chamber  open  front  and  back,  spool  chamberb  on 
opposite  sides  of  said  central  chamber,  a  bellows  connected  at  the  back  of  central 
chamber  and  having  its  smooth  outer  face  or  front  adapted  to  come  flush  with  the 
front  of  the  casing,  and  pivoted  arms  for  extending  and  supporting  said  front. 

Frank  A.  Brownell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
No.  610,154. — Photographic  Shutter. 
A  reversible  actuating  spring  for  the  shutter,  means  for  flexing  the  spring  in 
opposite  directions  alternately  at  each  movement  of  the  operating  member  in   one 
direction,  whereby  an  exposure  is  made  at  each  movement  of  the  shutter,  in  com- 
bination with  a  timing  device  that  may  or  may  not  be  brought  into  operation. 

Ambroise  F.  Parnaland,  Paris,  France. 
No.  610,560. — Kinetographic  Camera. 
Embraces  simple  devices  for  intermittently  moving  the  film. 
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Moses  C.  Harrimax,  Sheboygan,  Mich. 
No.  610,808. — Photographic  BackgrouDd  Carrier. 
Embraces  a  vertically  movable  supplemental  frame  carrying  a  curtain'and  piv- 
otally  connected  with  the  main  frame,  and   means  for  adjusting  the  height  of^the 
movable  frame. 

Hannibal  Goodwin,  Newark,  N.  J. 
No.  610,861. — Photographic  Pellicle  and  Process  of  Producing  Same. 
Consist  in  dissolving  nitro-cellulose  in  a  menstrum  containing  a  hydroscopic 
element  and  an  element  which  is  non-hydroscopic,  the  non-bydroscopic  element 
being  of  itself  a  solvent  of  nitro-cellulose  and  of  slower  volatility  than  the  hydro- 
scopic element,  then  allowing  it  to  set  and  dry  after  being  spread  out  on  a  suitable 
surface,  and  then  spreading  the  sensitive  solution  on  the  hardened  film  thus^pro- 
duced. 

Charles  H.  Goodman,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
No.  611,009. — Flash  Lamp. 
Connected  to  a  covered  bowl  is  a  ris:id  hollow  stem  containing^a[movable[match 
holder  adapted  to  light  the  powder  from  below. 

Pred  L.  Gregory,  Chicago,  111 
No.  611,010. — Panoramic  Camera. 
A  casing  rotating  on  a  fixed  axis  and  enclosing  a  lens  located  in  the  axis  of 
rotation,  a  cylindrical  film  holder  rotatively  mounted  eccentric  to  the  axis,  and 
operating  gearing. 

Jamrs  Wheeler,  Ilfracombe,  England. 
No.  611,047. — Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Producing  Films. 
Consists  in  compressing  into  small  blocks  a  mixture  of  finely  ground  outer  rind 
of  birch  bark  and  an  oxyge'n-carrier,  such  as  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  exposing 
the  blocks  to  fumes  produced  by  burning  without  flame  a  quantity  of  the  blocks 
bearing  a  suitable  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  chamber  in  which  burning  takes 
place. 

Alonzo  Gartley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  to  the  United  Gas   Co.,  same  place. 

No.  611,623. — Photometer. 
Elevated  tracks  having  a  space  between  them,   lights  arranged  between  the 
tracks,  and  a  sight  box  movable  on  said  tracks  and  provided  with  a  light   inlet 
located  between  the  tracks,  whereby  reflected  light  is  excluded  from  the  sight  box. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  materials  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  DR.  JOHN  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N,  Y. 


M.  W.  Smith. — Prints  for  criticism  should  be  mounted,  as  we  find  there  is  less 
chance  thereby  of  their  being  injured  in  transit ;  but  on  boards  only  a  little  larger 
than  the  prints,  as  with  large  mounts  the  danger  is  the  other  way. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Phelps.— There  is  nothing  that  we  can  see  wrong  with  the  print  but 
want  of  focus.  The  blurred  image  may  have  been  caused  by  vibration  of  the  cam- 
era while  the  exposure  was  being  made,  but  a  microscopical  examination  leads  to 
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the  belief  that  it  ^  as  the  result  of  improper  focusing.  The  exposed  plates  could 
not  be  injured  by  being  placed  in  the  box  without  paper,  but  they  should  be  face 
to  face.  We  oannot  tell  without  seeing  it  "what  would  make  a  strip  across  the  end 
of  a  plate  look  as  H  in  shade  or  darker  than  the  main  part" 

E.  C.  Earl. — The  answer  to  your  first  will  be  found  in  our  October  issue.  The 
various  articles  will  keep  in  the  dry  state  indefinitely.  We  cannot,  unless  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  reply  privately,  as  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  the  mail  that  brought  your  letter  brought  nine  similar  requests. 

Edward  Barrier. — For  ordinary  landscape  with  clouds  the  ray  filter  has  soipe 
advantages  over  the  screen.  The  latter  may  be  made  by  coating  a  plate  of  glass 
with  suitably  colored  gelatine  or  collodion  and  cementing  with  Canada  balsam 
another  plate  over  it,  or  by  simply  binding  the  cover  plate  in  the  lantern  slide 
fashion.  Color  screens  or  filters  are,  however,  trade  articles  that  may  be  got  at 
any  stock  house,  and  you  may  find  it  cheaper  and  better  to  buy  than  to  make 
them. 

« 

A.  B.  Roane. — By  a  saturated  solution  is  meant  a  solution  containing  as  much 
of  the  material  as  the  water  will  dissolve.  To  be  sure  that  a  solution  is  saturated 
se^  that  there  are  undissolved  crystals  or  a  part  of  the  material  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  There  are  reasons,  however,  why  saturated  solutions  should  not  be 
included  in  a  formula.  Specific  quantities  are  much  better,  and  a  book  that  pre- 
scribes the  former  should  be  discarded.  Litmus  paper  does  not  indicate  the  strength 
of  a  solution,  but  onl}*  shows  whether  it  is  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral.  The  formula 
you  quote  is  both  clear,  and  from  the  author's  point  of  view  correct,  although,  as 
we  have  said,  unsatisfactory  because  including  saturated  solutions.  Until  you 
know  more  of  photography  than. you  apparently  do,  you  had  better  stick  to  the  for- 
mula that  accompanies  the  plates  you  use. 

Martha  L.  Loomis  says  she  has  consulted  both  Photo-Beacon  and  Gilson 
exposure  tables,  finds  them  different  and  wants  to  know  to  which  she  should  trust. 
We  say  try  both,  and  pin  her  faith  to  the  one  she  finds  nearest  to  the  correct 
time. 

J.  W.  RussBLL. — We  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  "Photographing  on 
glass  with  transparent  color  direct,"  and  so  cannot  "explain  the  process"  ;  neither 
can  we  tell  how  you  can  "print  on  a  lithographic  stone  from  a  negative  so  that  you 
can  transfer  the  same  to  wood." 

R.  W.  BuiN. — We  believe  the  "Novitas"  stripping  printing  out  paper  to  be  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it  in  the  enclosed  clipping.  It  may  be  got  from  the  agent,  Otto 
Scolzig,  31  Binfield  Road,  Clapham,  London,  S.  W.  Your  post-ofiSce  will  supply  for- 
eign money  orders. 

D.  J.  Danahy. — In  the  answer  to  your  query  in  our  last,  2  ounces  of  hypo 
should  have  been  i  ounce. 

G.  W.  Keixkry. — Yes.  You  cannot,  by  ordinary  reasoning,  make  ••two  years 
ago  last  spring"  come  under  "two  years  or  less." 

F.  E.  Kingsbury. — There  is  nothing  on  the  subject  in  our  back  numbers. 
Every  tinter  has  his  favorite  method  and  material.  Water  colors  (transparent) 
are  generally  employed,  but  good  results  may  be  got  with  aniline  dyes. 
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retailed.  While  for  the  avoirdupois,  for  solids  the  grain  is  the  unit,  but 
437. 5  grains  make  the  ounce.  This  system  is  employed  in  selling  chemi- 
cals, etc.  The  pound  apothecary  is  never  used.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
difference  between  the  number  .of  grains  480  for  the  ounce  apothecary, 
and  the  number  of  grains  437-5  for  the  ounce  avoirdupois,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  constant  source  of  confusion  and  error  in  making  up  the  vari- 
ous solutions  employed  in  photography,  unless  it  is  distinctly  stated  which 
weight  is  to  be  used.  In  France  and  on  the  continent  the  decimal  gram, 
or  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  constant  and  exclusive 
use.  This  system  was  first  proposed  as  far  back  as  1821,  and  now  claimed 
at  a  much  more  remote  date,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use  for  many 
years,  and  then  only  by  compulsion  by  law.  It  is,  however,  now  very 
generally  being  used  in  this  country  by  scientists  and  others,  and  will 
probably  eventually  supersede  all  others.  It  seems  very  strange  that  when 
the  decimal  system  was  adopted  in  this  country  for  money,  the  same 
system  should  not  have  been  also  adopted  for  weights  and  measures,  etc. 
The  m.etric  system  is  simple.  All  that  has  to  be  remembered  is  that  one 
gramme  of  water  measures  one  cubic  centimeter,  and  that  these  are  mul- 
tiplied and  divided  by  tens.  This  certainly  is  very  simple,  yet  writers  on 
this  subject  have  tended  to  complicate  this  system,  as  far  as  weights  and 
measures  are  concerned,  by  introducing  a  lot  of  terms  that  are  valueless, 
and  serve  only  as  an  exhibition  of  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
prefixes.  The  beauty  of  the  metric  system  to  all  those  who  have  used  it 
is,  that  the  measures  and  weights  are  expressed  in  cubic  centimeters  and 
grammes,  and  that  the  subdivisions  are  deciitials. 

Weighing,  Exactitude  in. — It  is  often  said  that  a  grain  or  two  either  way  makes 
no  difference  in  the  result.  This  is  a  mistake  certainly  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  many  of  the  important  chemicals  now  in  use,  and  especially 
with  several  of  the  recently  discovered  ones;  and  then  it  leads  quickly  to 
a  shiftlessness  to  which  most  of  us  are  prone.  Developing  solutions 
are  frequently  condemned  as  of  no  use,  when  the  fault  lies  with  the  care- 
less compounder. 

Wet  Collodion  Process — Though  quickly  superseded  by  the  dry,  still  the 
"  wet "  method  has  its  uses  and  votaries.  There  are  some  cases  where 
the  "  old  "  method  gives  the  best  results,  and  there  are  some  workers  who 
still  adhere  to  it  exclusively.  Concise  directions  for  making  and  finish- 
ing negatives  by  the  wet  or  collodion  process  will  follow.  The  glass 
must  be  scrupulously  clean  for  the  reception  of  the  collodion  film.  After 
proper  washing,  while  still  wet,  it  is  flowed  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
albumen  pure.    When  dried  and  freed  from  dust  or  adhering  particles  it  is 
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quite  ready  to  receive  the  collodion  film.     Collodion  serves  as  the  vehicle 
which  carries  the  sensitive  salts  to  the  proper  place,  and  holds  them  there 
during  the  after  processes  necessary  to  complete  a  photograph.     The  col- 
lodion is  poured  from   a  vial   or  pourer,  and  by  motion  of  the  hand 
caused   to   flow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass,  the  surplus  being* 
poured  off  from  one  corner  into  a  separate  vial.     The  film  quickly  dries. 
When  it  is  barely  *  *  tacky  "  to  the  touch  of  the  finger  it  is  ready  to  be 
''etcited"  or  sensitized  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
called  the  ''bath."    This  is  done  in  the  darkroom.    The  bath  solution 
must  be  held  in  a  horizontal  dish,  or  a  vertical  vessel  open  at  the  top. 
Unless  the  plates  are  very  large,  the  last  form  is  the  best     When  the  col- 
lodion is  set  the  plate  is  placed  upon  a  dipper  and  lowered  into  the  ex- 
citing solution    with  one  steady,  continuous,  but  not   sudden  motion. 
There  it  should  remain,  according  to  the  temperature,  until,  on  exam- 
ination, all  oily  or  irregular  lines  are  removed.    To  facilitate,  the  plate 
should  be  easily  "churned  "  up  and  down  in  the  solution  while  the  sensi- 
tizing process  goes  on.    When  about  to  remove  the  plate  from  the  solution^ 
slowly  lift  the  dipper,  and  seizing  the  plate  in  one  hand,  allow  the  super- 
fluous solution  to  drip  back  into  the  bath  vessel.      Now  place  the  excited 
plate  in  the  holder  of  the  camera — the  film  side  next  the  lens,  of  course — 
and  then  everything  is  ready  for  the  exposure,  after  which  the  plate  is 
taken  into  the  hand  from  the  plate  holder  and  held  by  one  corner  over 
the  sink.     With  quick  and  skillful  hand  the  developing  solution  is  poured 
upon  the  film,  and  with  one  motion  caused  to  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  plate.    The  whites,  or  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  have  re- 
ceived the  most  light,  first  make  their  appearance,  and  are  followed  by 
the  shadows  and  their  details.    The  plate  is  then  thoroughly  washed,  to 
get  rid  of  any  superfluous  chemicals  adhering  to  the  film,  and  then  cleared. 
Two  substances  are  employed   for  this  purpose,  viz. ,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium  and   hyposulphite  of  soda.      The  former   is  very   poisonous  and 
should  not  be  used,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  saturated  solution  is 
the  best.     After  it  is  cleared  it  again  requires  to  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
running  water  and  then  placed  on  a  rack  to  dry.    The  conditions  of  the 
action  of  the  developer  are:    (i)  The  presence  of  a  silver  solution;  (2)  a 
certain  proportion  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  the  developer  and  to  enter  the  film.     Many  are  the  developing 
formulae:    (Chute's)  Water,  40  ozs.;    sulphate  of  iron,    i}i  ozs.;    sul- 
phate of  copper,  }i  oz.;  glacial  acetic  acid,  i}i  ozs.;  alcohol,  i}i  ozs.; 
ammonia,   50  drops.      (McNichol)   Proto-sulphate    of  iron,    2   drams; 
sulphate  of  copper,    i   dram;  water,  10  ozs.     When  dissolved:  alcohol, 
4   drams;    glacial  acetic  acid,   a   drams;   liquor  ammonia,    20   drops. 
Shake  well  and  filter. 
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Whipplk's  Crtstallottps. — ^The  first  negative  made  on  glass  in  America,  about 
March  or  April,  1850  or  1851.  A.  Whipple  and  John  Black,  of  Bos- 
ton, perfected  an  albumen-honey  process  which  was  called  crystal lotype, 
owing  to  its  great  transparency.  3  drams  of  potass  iodide,  30  grs.  of 
potass  bromide  and  10  grains  of  sodium  chloride  were  dissolved  in  a 
ozs.  of  water  and  added  to  a  mixture  of  8  ozs.  of  albumen  and  7  ozs.  of 
honey  (liquid).  The  mixture  was  beaten  into  a  stiff  froth,  allowed  to 
settle,  and  strained  through  flannel.  The  plates  were  coated  in  the  same 
way  as  with  collodion,  and  sensitized  in  a  bath  of  silver  nitrate,  6  ozs. ; 
acetic  acid,  6  to  8  ozs.;  water,  60  ozs.,  previously  iodized.  The  plate  was 
dipped  for  about  one  minute,  being  constantly  moved  about;  then,  if  to 
be  used  immediately,  washed  slightly;  if  to  be  kept  for  future  use — they 
kept  well  for  six  or  eight  weeks — a  more  perfect  washing  was  required. 

White  Powder  on  Gelatine-Bromide  Plates. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
after  a  certain  time  these  plates  are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  produced 
by  two  causes — (i)  bad  washing,  (2)  by  deterioration  of  the  varnish. 
Remedies:  (i)  Expose  the  negative  to  the  sun  and  carefully  remove  with 
a  chamois  the  dry  dust  that  covers  the  film;  {z)  wash  the  negative  in 
ordinary  alcohol  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  allow  them  to  dry. 

Wide  Angle  Lens. — See  Lens. 

Wood,  Photographing  on. — ^The  block  of  wood  receives  first  a  white  layer, 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gelatine  and  eighty  parts  of  water, 
mixed  with  some  white,  moist  water  color,  which  is  laid  on  with  a  broad 
brush.  After  drying,  the  following  solution  is  laid  on  with  a  brush  in 
broad  strokes:  (a)  Red  prussiate  of  potash,  6  grammes;  water,  50  grammes. 
(b)  Ferric  citrate  of  ammonia,  7  grammes;  water,  50  grammes.  Mix  both 
solutions  in  the  dark,  and  guard  the  same  against  the  influence  of  light 
The  block  which  is  coated  is  dried  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  under  the 
negative  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes  in  the  sun.  Then  it  is  wiped  in  the 
dark  room  with  a  soft,  wet  sponge,  when  a  beautiful  dark  blue  picture  will 
appear,  which  does  not  crack  off  in  cutting. 

WooDBURYTYPE. — A  photo-mechanical  process  named  after  its  inventor,  which 
consists  of  exposing  a  thick  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  to  light  under  a 
negative.  When  fully  exposed,  it  is  washed  to  dissolve  the  unacted  upon 
soluble  portions,  then  soaked  in  alum  and  dried.  When  dry,  the  gelatine 
print,  which  now  looks  like  a  delicate  piece  of  silk  with  the  image  in  re- 
lief, is  placed  upon  a  bed  of  metal  and  pressure  of  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred tons  brought  to  bear  on  it  This  forces  the  gelatine  into  the  meial 
and  makes  an  impression  like  a  seal  on  hot  sealing  wax.    The  film  of  the 
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gelatine  itself  is  not  harmed,  and  is  used  over  and  over  again.  The  metal 
sheet  bearing  the  impression  now  becomes  a  mold  and  is  placed  in  a 
press,  some  special  liquid  gelatine  ink  is  poured  on  it  and  a  sheet  of  non- 
absorbent  paper  placed  upon  it.  The  press  being  closed  and  pressure 
being  made,  the  ink  leaves  the  high  lights  and  collects  in  the  shadows. 
When  the  gelatine  ink  has  set,  the  paper  is  removed  bearing  the  image, 
and  is  treated  with  alum  and  dried.  The  Stannotype  is  also  an  invention 
of  Mr.  Woodbury.  In  this  process  an  image  in  intaglio  is  produced  by 
the  exposure  of  a  bichromated  gelatine  film .  under  a  positive,  and  is 
coated  with  tinfoil  and  used  for  printing  almost  identically  as  in  the 
Woodburytype. 

Wrappers. — EflFects  of  Paper  Wrappers  on  the  Keeping  Quality  of  Plates. — 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  injurious  effects  produced 
upon  dry  plates  by  the  use  of  bad  paper  wrappers  for  packing  dry  plates, 
but  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  proper  selection  of  the 
paper.  That  fog  will  form  on  the  edges  even  without  wrappers  has  been 
shown  by  Wilde.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  evaporation  plays  a  role 
by  £.  Vogel,  who  demonstrated  that  impure  wrapping  paper  acts  even 
through  pure  paper  in  which  plates  were  packed;  that  plates  will  fog  on 
the  edges  very  quickly  in  an  ordinary  pasteboard  box,  but  it  will  be 
much  slower  in  a  box  soaked  with  parafifin.  Gibhardt  states  that  highly 
sensitive  plates  are  more  rapidly  subject  to  fog  on  the  edges  (after  four 
months,  three  to  five  m.m.  wide)  than  less  sensitive  plates.  Plates  made 
in  the  winter  are  more  durable  than  those  made  in  summer. 

Writing,  Identification  of,  — ^The  applications  of  photography  are  becoming 
very  varied.  Dr.  I.  M.  Eder  was  called  upon  to  see  if  he  could  deter- 
mine the  writing  upon  a  document  which  had  been  rendered  illegible  from 
ink  spilled  upon  it  By  using  an  erythrosine  plate  properly  exposed  by 
gaslight,  and  developed  with  pyro  and  soda,  he  was  able  to  show  the  hid- 
den characters  beneath  the  blot  that  covered  them. 


Xylylendiamine,  C.  Hj  (N  H,,  C  Hj,  N  H„  C  H,) — Patented  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire  by  Dr.  M.  Andressin  in  Berlin,  for  the  development  of  pho- 
tographic pictures.  In  diluted,  aqueous,  alkaline  solutions,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  inventor  that  this  developer  acts  more  powerfully  than  all  hereto- 
fore known  developing  solutions.  Greater  clearness  and  eminent  grada- 
tions of  tone,  not  only  in  the  high  lights,  but  particularly  in  the  middle 
tones  and  shadows,  and  that  the  negatives  have  excellent  printing  quali- 
ties. 

(  To  be  conitHued,) 


ADVERTiSRMENTS. 


^ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Shows  Views  More  CompICt, 

Brilliantly,  Accurately,  Eleeant 

Naturally,  Plainly,  „ 

Than  any  other  Convenient. 

_  P"^"-  Scientific  In 
Construction. 
There  is  No 

^~  Accurately  Made. 
Inversion,  Reveraioa, 

Reflection,  Distortion, 

or  Indistinctness.  Send  for  EMscriptioD. 

Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 

S28  N.  St.  Paul  St., 

NET  YORK.  ROCHESTER,    N.  Y.  CHICACWi. 


OUR     NE,W     PLATB ^ 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  ready,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  must  use 

A    VERY    RAPID    PLATE. 


BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO.,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

sr„r«nr.*jr.'p:^  Premium  Catalogue. 

The  Articles  offered  are  of  the  Finest  MannfactuTe 
and  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.     .•    ,•    ,■ 

THE    OUTING    FUBI^ISHING    COMFAN7, 
239'24l  Pl/tb  Avmumv.  ■ tiBV/    YORK. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  th^  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale-^h  t%  x  8>^  folding  Hawk- 
Eye  camera  and  three  plate  holders, 
cost  $45 ;  will  sell  for  $20.  Is  in  good 
condition.  Albeit  Burnton,  49  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — A  5x7  Henry 
Clay  camera,  roll  and  plate  holders.  List 
$55.  Like  new.  A  Dallmeyer  triple 
achromatic  lens  10.5;  covers  8x10  plate 
in  1-40  seoond,  used  on  above.  A.  R.  C. 
Manufacturing  Co.  4x5  R.R.  lens,  3  hold- 
ers. Sbaw's  use.  A  No.  i  Kodak,  like 
new.  Sell  or  trade  all  or  separate.  Pay 
cash  difEerence  if  any.  Want  4x5  long 
focus  hand  camera,  new  clothing,  shot 
gun,  ladies'  wheel,  books,  medical  or 
other.  C.  O.  D.  Privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Dr.  M.  H.  Farmer,  2899  Archer 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Wanted— 'Y\ixe,^  Double  Daisy  3X  x 
4X  Plate  Holders,  S.  &  A.  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
manufacture.  F.  M.  Laraway,  100  Bank 
of   Commerce  bid.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

For  Exchange — ^A  bran-new  lens  or 
camera  for  a  stamp  collection  of  equal 
value.  Address  F.  W.  Stone,  care  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer. 

For  Sale — Complete  file,  from  Vol.1., 
No.  I,  to  date  of  The  American  Ama- 
teur Photographer.  Every  number  in 
perfect  condition.  At  the  subscription 
price,  viz.,  $2  per  volume,  except  the 
first,  which  has  but  six  numbers  and 
would  be  $1.  Address  £.  B.  White,  Box 
405,  HoultoB,  Me. 

For  Sale — One  latest  pattern  Pony 
Premo,  Sr.,  Camera,  5x7,  without  lens 
or  shutter,  for  $19,  or  will  have  regular 
lens  and  shutter  fitted  for  $27.  Cost  $38. 
Is  as  good  as  new,  only  used  a  few 
times.  Edward  H.  Newbury,  Lock  Box 
5,  Mystic,  Conn. 

For  5^/^— Eastman  cartridge  No.  4 
folding  Kodak,  bicycle  leather  carrying 
case,  the  double  plate  holders  and  plate 
attachment  for  same,  all  complete  in  Ai 
condition,  for  $20  cash.  W.  W.  Bown, 
Penfield,  N.  Y. 


ESxpoflure  tables,  accurate  for  all  hours  in 
year,by  post  l5c.IiandonPre88,Columbus,0. 

For  Sale^'At  a  bargain,  a  5x7  folding 
camera,  extension  bellows,  Zeiss  anas- 
tigmat  lens,  series  iia  B.  &  L.  dia- 
phragm shutter,  three  double  plate 
holders,  all  the  new  adjustments.  Cam- 
era used  but  little;  almost  new;  first 
class  condition.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
Charles  Kaufman,  Nortonville,  Kas. 

For  Exchange — Medical  electric  bat- 
tery with  four  electrodes,  almost  new; 
for  a  small  hand  camera.  J.  Edward 
Weit,  882  Logan  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  Exchange — Several  useful  arti- 
cles, including  a  fine  navy  telescope 
and  gold  watch,  for  a  complete  tyi  x  8^ 
long  focus  outfit,  with  good  lens  and  of 
recent  date.  A.  B.  Roane,  822  Fourtii 
street,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Exchange — Prints  of  inland  and  farm 
subjects  tor  mountain  or  seashore  sub- 
jects. E.  M.  Miller,  3621  Grand  avenue, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

^aff/^^/— Eastman  cartridge  folding 
kodak,  in  good  condition ;  cheap  for  cash 
C.  O.  D. ;  privilege  of  examination.  Ad- 
dress, statins  price  and  condition,  B.  L. 
Hubbell,  Whigham,  Ga. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  Premier  camera,  fitted  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens,  three  plate  holders  all 
in  first  class  condition  ;  outfit  cost  $24; 
will  sell  for  $14.  This  lens  is  particu- 
larly good ;,  the  outfit  can  be  had  on  trial 
for  one  week  on  deposit  of  above  amount 
with  the  A.  A.  P.  Address  T.  C.  Fran- 
cis, care  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

Wanted — ^A  good  view  or  folding  box 
camera  for  5x7  photo.  State  lowest  cash 
price.  Address  Rev.  H.  S.  Lawrence, 
Van  Wert,  O. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — One  Zeiss 
Anastigmat  Series  IL,  5x7,  new.  Iris 
diaphragm  and  one  No.  4  B6hurke  for 
0x10  plate  in  good  condition,  Waterhonse 
stops ;  will  s^  both  for  $65  cash  or  ex- 
change for  a  No.  4  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic 
Series  II.  for  ^jintyi  at//  6,  new  or 
fi;ood  as  new.  Address  J.  P.  Smith, 
Box  923,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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CARBUTT  iAHTE/lH  piATES... 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  sales  of  these  Plates  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  UNRIVALED  lor  makiof 
Laotern  Traospareacies. 


NON-HALATION  PLATES... 


(Double  Coated  without  Backing,  and  with  Orthochro- 
matic  Quality.)- 


BOR    A    UNIVBR3AI.    DBVBLOPBR    USB 

Carbutt  Metol-Hydro  Powder  .  .  . 

Especially  intended  for  Snap-shot  exposures.  Equally 
good  for  time  exposures  on  Plates  or  Films,  Trans- 
parencies and  Bromide  Paper.-^Si| 

Put  up  in  two  sizes:  small  size,  25c.,  enough  to  develop  4  to  6  doz. 
4x5  plates ;  larg»  size,  containing  double  quantity,  in  tubes,  50c. 

Bqt  aale  tiy  a  12  dealer*.  Send  tor  Prfoe  JAmt  etnd  Oiroc2lar 

Manafuctured   by  JQffN    CARBUTT 

(Pioneer  Manufacturer  of  Gelatino-Bromide  and  Orthockromatic  Plates  in  America), 
Keystone  Dry  Plate  and  Plln  Werka.  WAYNB  JUNCTION,  PHILADBLPHI A. 

The  only  completely  corrected  anastigmats  are  the 

DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 

as  they  cover  at  full  opening  sharply 
up  to  the  circle  of  light,  a  thing  no 
other  lens  does. — — ^i^aaBHii^ 

They  excel  all  other  awkei  !■  Bpeedf  deffohioa,  evem 
lllumlamilon  mad  depth  of  iocuM,  ui  are  thentoie  the 
hest  laid  cape,  portrait  and  wide  aogle  lenses. 

Ask  for  catalofftte,  teetliiumlale  and  teet  chart  from 
yonr  dealer  or 

C.  P.  QOERZ, 

52  Union  Square  East    NEW  YORK. 

Factory  at  Bbbun  (GBSMAinr). 


QOERZ 


Garmaa  Pat  No.  74^437. 
AMericaa  Pat  No.  518,155. 
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Use  CARTER'S  MOUNTING  PID. 

A  new  Invention,  abwolvtaly  preventioif 
warping  ud  cockliBg  la  mounllDS.     Qlou 

dimmed.    Simple  in  conitruction  and  «n»y  to 
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nOUNT  YOUR  PRINTS  WITH 

GARTER'S  PHOTOIIBRARY  PASTE. 
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for  it. 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co., 

BOSTOS. 
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16S  A  107  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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American  Amateur  Photographer. 


DECEMBER,    1898. 


Looking  Back. 

HE  wheel  of  time  has  made 
another  revolution,  and 
Christmas,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibili- 
ties, has  come.  The  wise 
will  learn  from  the  past  how 
to  better  the  future  and 
find  profit  in  looking  back. 
Our  viork  on  the  Amkiu- 
CAN  Amatkuk  Ph<i'hi(;rai'H- 
KK  hiis  been  to  oiir.self  fairly 
Natisfactory,  and,  judging 
from  the  few  fault-finding 
and  the  many  appreciative 
letters  that  we  have  receiv- 
ed, it  has  been  about  equal- 
ly so  to  our  readers.  We 
have  not  done  the  best  that 
could  have  been  done,  hut 
we  have  done  the  best  that, 
*'''-*'^'  Hv  J.  G.jenfcinB.       under  the  circumstances,  we 

"AS  [  5AT  \T  Mv  si-iNMNi;  wKKF.i.'  couid  ;  aud  the    question  of 

whether  or  not  we  shall  do 
better  in  the  year  about  to  begin  is  one^that  depends  mainly  on  the  co- 
operation of  our  readers.  To  those  who,  by  recommendation  or  other- 
wise, have  helped  so  largely  to  increase  our  subscription  list  during 
the  year  that  is  drawing  to  a  close,  we  are  sincerely  grateful;  may 
they  continue  the  good  work,  and  may  others  follow  the  good  exam. 
pie,  believing  that  in  working  for  us  they  are  also  working  for  them- 
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selves.  If  every  reader 
would  undertake  and 
execute  the  task  of,  in 
course  of  the  year,  in- 
ducing at  least  one 
non -subscriber  to  sub- 
scribe, we  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to 
make  the  magazine 
very  much  more  like 
what  we  are  ambitious 
to  see  it. 

Looking  back  over 
our  volume  for  1S98 
will  show  that,  while 
striving  to  encourage 
and  help  the  beginner 
and  keep  the  more  ex- 
perienced up  to  date 
in  all  that  transpires 
in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, we  have  persist- 
ently kept  in  the 
front  certain  special 
No.  140.  Hy  A,  Emcfine,  Jr.  subjects,  things  to   be 

"  Afarn-erthewitiei  AHAijisee;  done  and  things  to  be 

wh»t  ..f  the  tid.D^'s  ii  brings  to  m>.  -  j^f  j  undone.'.  Three  at 

least  will  be  especially  noticeable,  and  we  mention  them  because  of 
their  importance  in  picture  making  and  of  our  intention  to  continue 
the  fight  for  and  against  them.     They  are : 

(i)  The  folly  of  beginning  the  practice  of  photography  with  a 
hand  camera.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  summer  months,  and 
wherever  people  do  congregate,  every  third  one  we  meet  carries  a  hand 
camera,  and  it  may  be  said  with  as  much  assurance  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  produce  one  negative  worth  printing  from  a  hundred 
■exposures.  From  those  who  merely  "press  the  button"  not  more  need 
be  expected,  nor  do  we  ever  care  to  write  for  them,  but  it  i.s  equally 
true  of  those  suiTiciently  interested  in  photography  to  do  the  whole  of 
the  work  themselves.  Photography  cannot  be  properly  learned  with- 
out the  means  of  working  in  all  kinds  of  light,  lighting,  stops  and 
subjects,  and  only  a  stand  camera  supplies  that.     Lack  of  knowledge 
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of  the  timitatiuns  of  the  hand  camera  leads  to     (2)  Want  of  tonality 
in  the  work.       A  photograph,  even  on   paper,  should  include  at  least 
the  five  following  degrees  of  gradation:  light,  half-light,  middle  tint, 
half -dark  and   dark;  but  unless   with   the   most   favorable  light,  the 
most  rapid  plates,  a  large  aperture  and  suitable  subject,  hand  camera 
exposures  result   in   prints,  at   the   best,  with   only  three,  and  much 
more  frequently  only  two  of  those— light  and  dark.     The  exposures 
are  so  insufficient  that,  to  get  any  appearance  of  detail,  development 
has  to   be  pushed  till  everything  that  is  not  dark  is,  in  the  negative, 
opaque;  giving   prints   that  are  simply  black   and   white.     Judging 
from  the  priuts   sent  for   notice   in  "Our  Portfolio,"  the   skies  and 
water   of   at   least    nine-tenths  of    prints    so    produced   are  simply 
white  paper,  and   no  one  who  so  represents  either  is  worthy  of  being 
called  a  photographer.     (3)  The  first  and  second  concern  more  espe- 
cially those  in  the 
early  stages  of  the 
art,  but  the  third, 
the    necessity   for 
the     employment 
of   lenses  of   long 
focus     in    picture 
making,       applies 
equally    to     those 
that  are  more  ex- 
perienced. 

If  we  compare 
the  work  of  the 
average  picture 
maker  by  photog- 
raphy      between, 

say,  iSjoand  1S60,  « 

with  that  of  the 
same  class  be- 
tween 1886  and 
1896,  the  com- 
parison will,  in 
some  respects  at 
least,  be  much  in 
favor  of  the  for- 
mer, and  a  careful  By  G.  p.  Lester. 

examination     will      No.  sm.  "  the  brook." 
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show  the  better  quality  to  be  due  to  the  employment  of  lenses  of 
comparatively  long  focus.  In  those  days  the  single  lens  was  universal!}^ 
employed  for  landscape  work,  and  for  obvious  reasons  the  focus  was: 
never  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  base  line  of  the 
picture  and  more  generally  twice  that  length,  giving  an  angle  of 
only  from  thirty-eight  degrees  to  twenty-eight  degrees. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  double  lens,  with  its  larger  aperture  and 
greater  covering  power,  opticians  were  naturally  and  justly  proud 
of  their  achievements,  and  began  to  list  their  lenses  as  covering  cer- 
tain sizes  of  plates;  and  as  they  got  more  and  more  cunning  in  their 
art,  the  focus  in  relation  to  those  sizes  became  shorter  and  shorter. 
From  this  has  arisen  the  mistaken  notion  that  because  a  lens  is  listed 
as  able  to  cover  a  certain  sized  plate,  it  should  be  employed  to  cover 
it,  and  the  habit  of  designating  them  not  by  their  focal  length,  the 
only  right  way,  but  according  to  the  size  of  plate  they  are  listed  to 
cover.  The  consequence  is  that  photographers  generally,  or  least 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  know  better,  include  in  their 
pictures  angles  of  from  fifty  degrees  to  sixty  degrees,  instead  of  the 
far  more  suitable  for  pictorial  purposes,  from  twenty-eight  degrees  to 
thirty-eight  degrees. 

Against  this  we  fought  for  several  years  almost  single-handed, 
and  with  but  little  success,  but  during  the  past  year  we  have  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  one  after  another  of  our  contemporaries  taking 
a  hand  in  the  good  work,  and  some  of  the  pictures  in  our  pages  are 
showing  that  it  is  bearing  fruit. 

In  looking  back  then,  we  are  fairly  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  while  we  do  not  care  to  forecast  the 
future,  we  may  say  that  during  the  year  about  to  begin  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  make  each  number  of  the  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher a  welcome,  interesting  and  helpful  monthly  visitor,  and  con- 
clude by  wishing  its  readers  **A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year." 


Beginners'  Competition. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  our  readers,  we  have  been  induced 
to  postpone  the  date  on  which  the  above  competition  will  close  to 
January  15,  1899. 
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A  Common  Sense  Talk  About  Lenses. 

BV    A     PHOTOGRAPHER. 

I  DO  not  pose  as  an  authority.  My  qualification,  whatever  it  may 
*  be,  to  write  about  lenses  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  photog- 
rapher of  longer  standing  than  sometimes  I  care  to  admit  even  to 
myself;  that  I  have  been  awarded  many  medals  of  which  I  am  not 
now  nearly  so  proud  as  I  once  was,  and  that  I  have  had  peculiar 
opportunities  of  trying  almost  every  type  of  lens  that  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  photographic  lens  is  regarded  from  three  very  different  points 
of  view,  that  of  the  optit'ian,  the  scientist  and  copyist,  and  the  pic- 
ture maker. 

To  the  optician  it  is  an  optical  instrument  that  shall  ac  one  of  its 
conjugate  foci  produce  an  image  of  whatever  is  placed  before  it  at  the 
other, and  his  sole  aim  is  to  produce  one  that  shall  do  that  as  perfectly 
as  possible;  perfection,  in  his  estimation,  including  the  most  perfect 
definition,  flatness  of  field,  freedom  from  various  kinds  of  aberration, 
the   widest  possible  angle  of  view^that  is,  covering  the  largest  possi- 


By  J.  P.  Smith. 
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ble  plate  with  a  given  length  of  focus;  and  all  ihose  with  the  largest 
possible  working  aperture. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Jena  glass,  the  most  perfect 
lenses  for  all  ordinary  purposes  were  those  of  the  rectilinear  type,  known 
under  as  many  different  names  as  there  were  different  makers;  but 
the  corrections  were  a  compromise,  and  the  field  far  from  flat.  The 
greater  range  of  refractive  indices  of  the  Jena  glass  gave  him  new 
powers,  the  result  of  which  we  have  in  the  almost  perfect  anastigmat 
type. 

But,  caring  more  for  covering  power  than  pictorial  effect,  the 
optician  in  cataloguing  his  lenses  gives  prominence  to  that  quality 
by  giving  in  one  of  the  columns  the  -sizes  of  the  largest  plates  that 
they  will  cover,  and  as  their  price,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me. 
increases  with  the  increase  of  their  focal  length,  those  who  supply 
cameras  with  lenses  already  fitted,  and  photographers  who  know  no 
better,  take  it  for  granted  that  such  lenses  are  suited  for  such  plates, 
and  speak  of  them  as,  say,  5  x  7,  or  any  other  size,  lenses,  although 
in  focus  they  are  generally  but  little  longer,  and  sometimes  hardly 
so  long  as  the  base  line  of  pictures  they  are  supposed  to  be  intended 
for.     In  three   catalogues   now  before   me,  the  so-called  5x7  lenses 
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have  foci  respectively  of  7,  7^  and  7J4  inches;  and  while  each  will 
doubtless  cover  the  plate  sharply  to  the  edges,  they  are  fit  for  neither 
pictorial  effect  nor  the  reproduction  of  fact,  in  consequence  of  the 
apparently  exaggerated  foregrounds  and  diminished  distances. 

The  scientist  and  the  copyist  agree  with  the  optician,  especially 
in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  perfect  definition  and  flatness  of  field, 
and  for  their  purposes  the  anastigraats  are  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  best  of  their  predecessors,  and  even  then,  for  pictorial 
work  much  too  short  focus  may  for  the  copyist  be  an  advantage, 
especially  when  copying  to  something  like  original  size,  in  which  a 
long  focus  entails  the  employment  of  a  camera  with  an  unusually 
long  draw. 

The  picture  maker  does  not,  or  should  not,  care  for  optical  perfec- 
tion. He  wants,  or  should  want,  to  represent  things  as  he  sees  them, 
not  as  on  a  nearer  inspection  he  knows  them  to  be;  and  to  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  roundness  of  field  is  rarely  a  disadvantage,  and 
sometimes  a  real  advantage.  In  other  words,  however  heterodox  it 
may  seem,  for  purely  pictorial  purposes  the  anastigmat  is  not  in  any 
sense  better  than,  say,  the  much  cheaper  rectilinear  under  one  or 
other  of  its  various  designations.  Nor  is  the  rectilinear,  except  for 
two  inherent  faults,  any  better  than  the  still  less  costly  single  lens. 
The  faults  of  the  single  lens  are  that  its  largest  available  aperture  is 
// 16,  and  that  most  generally  employed  /"/  22,  and  so  requires  four  or 
eight  times  the  exposure  of  the  rectilinear  at//  8;  and  straight  lines, 
especially  toward  the  margin, are  represented  as  more  or  less  curved, 
although,  when  of  sufficiently  long  focus,  not  to  a  noticeable  extent, 
unless  in  an  architectural  subject  or  straight  lines  near  the 
margin. 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  in  my  opinion,  at 
least;  and  I  am  willing  to  maintain  it  by  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  anyone  who  will  enter  the  field  in  opposition.  For  the  picture 
maker  by  photography  who  does  not  care  for  rapid  work,  and  who 
in  ordinary  landscape  wants  to  reproduce  things  as  he  sees  them 
rather  than  as  they  are,  and  on  a  5  x  7  plate,  the  14  inch  single  lens, 
listed  in  the  first  catalogue,  I  take  up  at  $7.50,  is  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  the  rectilinear  of  the  same  length  at  $48,  or  the  14  inch  anas- 
tigmat at  $115;  indeed,  I  believe— although  this  I  do  not  offer  to  main- 
tain as  aforesaid — but  I  believe  that  should  there  be  a  difference  be- 
tween two  pictures  from  the  same  point  of  view  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  one  by  the  single  lens,  the  other  by  the  anastigmat,  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  former. 


■   I  .  .,„v, 
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But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  the  single 
lens  in  preference  to  the  rectilinear  to  the  amateur  who  must  be  con- 
tent with  only  one,  provided  he  can  afford  to  get  the  latter  of  a  sulh- 
ciently  long  focus.  It  is  still  true  that  themost  important  part  of  the 
photographer's  outht  is  the  lens,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  lens,  for  pictorial  work,  is  its  focal  length. 
This,  as  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  has  frequently  said, 
should  never  be  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest 
way  of  the  plate,  and  twice  that  length  is  very  much  better,  and  so 
the  photographer  who  cannot  afford  a  rectilinear  of  that  length  should 
choose  the  single  lens. 

The  most  conservative  believer  in  time  exposures  will  sometimes 
want  to  snap,  and  the  landscape  ^devotee  be  tempted  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  architectural  subject,  and  as  for  both  the  rectilinear  is 
almost  a  sine  qua  noit,  it  should,  wherever  possible,  and  for  that  rea- 
son only,  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  single  lens. 


It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  climb  up  in'this  world,  but  it  hurts  him 
much  worse  to  climb  down  again. 
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I  T  is  admitted  by  all  that,  with  the  exception  of  burnt-in  enamels, 
'  which  for  ordinary  work  is  out  of  the  running,  the  only  perma- 
nent printing  methods  are  pigment  or  carbon  and  platinum ;  and  by 
all  who  have  to  any  considerable  extent  practiced  those  methods  that 
they  are,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  blue-printing,  simpler,  more 
certain,  and  in  every  respect  more  satisfactory  than  any  other. 

It  is  true  that  during  recent  years,  as  is  evident  by  the  walls  of 
the  more  important  exhibitions,  that  in  the  work  of  the  best  men  of 
our  own  and  other  countries  pigment  and  platinum  are  displacing 
silver  in  all  its  forms,  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  monotonous  pur- 
ple brown — the  "photographic  color"— characterizes  the  work  of 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  both  professional  and  amateur  photogra- 
phers. 

Nor  have  I  hitherto  been  included  in  the  small  minority,  as, 
although  I  had  a  longing  for  variety  and  knew  that  it  was  only,  or  at 
least  most  readily,  to  be   found  in    the  pigment   method,  a   mistaken 
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idea  as  to  its  supposed  complication  and  difficulty  kept  me  from  tack- 
ling it  until  inspired  by  the  notice  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Whiting 
on  page  499  of  the  November  number.  Determined  to  **make  a  spoon 
or  spoil  a  horn,"  I  got  from  Gennert  Weston's  *'Carbon  Printing," 
**How  to  make  photographs  in  15  different  colors,'*  and  several  packets 
of  carbon  tissue  of  various  colors,  and  in  less  than  a  wepk  was  making 
prints  of  better  quality  than  I  had  ever  before  made,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  printing  meth- 
ods would  induce  me  ever  again  to  revert  to  silver  in  any  form. 

Pigment  printing  is  mainly  a  mechanical  method,  as  simple  in 
theory  as  in  practice.  The  so-called  ** tissue"  is  paper  coated  with 
gelatine  colored  in  at  least  fifteen  different  colors  or  shades,  and  the 
lights  of^the  image  are  made  by  washing  away  the  whole  of  the  gela- 
tine, the  darks  by  leaving  the  whole,  and  middle  tint,  half  lights  and 
half  darks  by  leaving  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  their  depth. 
This  is  rendered  easily  possible  by  the  fact,  discovered  curiously 
enough  in  the  same  year  that  Talbot  gave  photography  to  the  world, 
that  soluble  organic  matter  was  rendered  insoluble  when  in  presence 
of  an  alkaline  bichromate,  acted  on  by  light;  and  that  the  degree  of 
insolubility  in  our  case,  the  depth  of  the  film  rendered  insoluble — 
depended  on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  that  light. 

All  this  is  of  course  an  old  story,  but  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  young  photographers  who  may  wish  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  usual  purple  browns  by  colors  more  generally  attrac- 
tive and  more  suitable  to  the  subjects  represented.  Keeping  it  in 
mind  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  what  occurs  when  the  tissue  is 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  full  of  delicate  gradation  ranging 
from  practical  opacity  to  practically  clear  glass.  With  approximately 
correct  exposure  the  parts  under  the  bare  glass  will  be  rendered  in- 
soluble throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  film,  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing,  and  so  remains  as  the  deepest  darks,  while  those  under 
the  opaque  parts,  being  protected  from  the  light,  remain  soluble,  are 
removable  by  washing  and  form  the  highest  lights.  In  the  same 
way  the  various  half  and  middle  tones  or  degrees  of  gradation  are 
formed  by  the  various  depths  to  which  Jthe  light  has  acted,  and  the 
more  or  less  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  that  can  be  washed  away. 

In  the  space  available  here  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing ^like  a  working  description  of  pigment  printing,  nor  is  that 
necessary,  as  in! the  book  already  mentioned  and  in  others  to  be 
found  at^  the  stock  houses,  every  required  detail  is  set  forth  much 
better  than  I^could  do  it;  but,  the  beauty  of  its   results  and   the  suit- 
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ability  of  its  various  colors  to  everj-  possible  subject  being  admitted; 
the  following  outline  may  stimulate  the  readers  of  the  Auerican 
Amateur  PHOTotiRAPHER  to  give  it  the  attentioD  it  deserves. 

The  first  step  in  carbon  printing  is  the  sensitizing  of  the  tissue, 
and  only  as  much  as  may  be  used  in  three  or  four  days  should  be 
sensitized  at  a  time,  as  it  becomes  insoluble  by  age.  It  may  he  got  in 
cut  sizes  or  in  rolls,  and  in  handling  it,  the  coated  surface,  unless 
while  under  water,  should  not  be  touched  by  the  fingers.  A  satisfac- 
tory sensitizing  solution  may  consist  of: 

Potassium  bichromate 6  drams 

Liquor  ammonia yi       " 

Alcohol 2  ounces 

Water 25 

This  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  only  as  much  as  fills  up  the  tray  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  should  be  poured  out,  and  thrown  away  after 
sensitizing  as  many  pieces  as  may  be  required.  Dust  the  tissue  on 
both  sides,  slip  it  under  the  surface  of  the  solution,  coated  side  up, 
and  with  both  hands  keep  it  from  curling  and  remove  possible  air 
bells  by  freely  but  lightly  passing  the  points  of  the  fingers  over  the 
surfaces.     In   about  two   minutes,  or  when    it  becomes   limp,  turn  it 
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film  side  down  and  pass  the  fingers  across  the  back  in  the  same  way. 
At  the  end  of  three  minutes  withdraw  it  from  the  solution,  get  rid  of 
superfluous  moisture  by  squeegeeing  it  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  clip  it 
up  to  dry. 

Thus  far  the  work  may  be  done  in  diffused  or  at  least  subdued  day- 
light, as  the  tissue  is  practically  insensitive  while  wet,  but  the  drying 
must  take  place  in  the  dark  and  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  better, 
although  heat  must  not  be  employed.  I  sensitize  at  night,  hang 
it  in  my  well  ventilated  dark  room,  and  it  is  always  dry  by 
morning. 

Negatives  for  pigment  printing  must  have  what  is  called  a  "safe 
edge,"  an  opaque  line  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  along  all  four 
edges.  This  may  be  made  with  a  small  brush  and  black  varnish  or 
more  conveniently  by  pasting  on  narrow  strips  of  opaque  paper  or 
lantern  slide  binders. 

Pigment  tissue  is  uniformly  black  or  colored,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  not  visibly  affected  by  light,  and  therefore  the  progress  of  print- 
ing cannot  be  ascertained  by  examination.  For  this  purpose  some 
form  ot  actinometer  is  generally  employed,  and  where  many  prints 
are  to  be  made  from  one  negative  it  is  probably  the  best  plan ;  but 
where  one  or  two  only  are  required,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient 
to  select  a  negative  as  nearly  alike  in  density,  and  under  it  place  a 
strip  of   any  ordinary  printing  out  paper — I  use  albuma.     Place  the 
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frames  side  by  side,  and  when  the  p.  o.  p.  is  printed  just  enough,  the 
pigment  tissue  will  be  just  about  right. 

As  the  light  acted  on  the  surface  of  the  tissue  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  will  be  or  should  be  insoluble  all  over  unless  in  the  very  high- 
est lights  and  that  the  half  and  other  tones  must  be  attacked  from 
the  other  side.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  transfer  paper  is  cut  to 
a  size  a  little  larger  than  the  printed  tissue,  or  it  may  be  a  piece  of 
opal  glass  or  anything  desired  as  the  permanent  support.  This  is 
placed  under  clean  cold  water,  face  or  prepared  side  up,  and  the  tis- 
sue face  down.  The  latter  is  kept  from  curling  and  freed  from  air 
bells  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  limp  the  two  are  drawn  from  the 
water  face  to  face,  and  squeegeed  firmly  together.  Print  after  print  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  piled  one  above  another  imder  a  weight 
to  keep  them  moist  till  developed,  which  may  be  commenced  not 
sooner  than  15  minutes  after  all  have  been  transferred. 

Development,  which  is  simply  the  washing  away  of  the  unacted 
on,  and  consequently  soluble,  pigmented  gelatine,  may  be  conducted 
as  follows:  place  the  printed  and  transferred  tissue,  transfer  paper 
or  permanent  support  side  down  in  a  suitable  tray,  and  pour  over  it 
a  quantity  of  warmish  water — about  100  degrees  F.  Rock  the  tray 
gently,  and,  if  all  has  gone  well,  in  a  few  seconds  the  softened  blackish 
gelatine  will  begin  to  ooze  from  tinder  the  upper  paper. 

When  the  paper  begins  to  curl  at  the  corners  it  may  be  taken  by 
one  of  them  and,  still  keeping  the  tissue  under  water,  gently  peeled 
off;  and  the  dirty  looking  gelatinous  mass  thus  disclosed  will,  by  a 
continuous  rocking,  gradually  give  place  to  a  beautiful  image,  the 
production  of  which  is  under  considerable  control  by  varying  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  spraying,  etc. 

The  developed  print  is  then  transferred  for  ten  minutes  to  a  i  to  8 
solution  of  alum,  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  and  dried;  and 
the  result  is  a  print  with  a  greater  range  of  deail  than  could  have 
been  got  from  the  same  negative  by  any  method  of  silver  printing, 
as  permanent  as  the  support  to  which  it  has  been  transferred,  and  in 
any  one  of  at  least  15  colors  and    shades  of  color. 

But  it  will  be  evident  that  from  the  method  of  development  the 
picture  will  be  reversed,  the  right  becoming  the  left,  certainly  an 
objectionable  feature  in  some  subjects.  It  is  easily  overcome,  how- 
ever, by  a  method  of  ^'double  transfer";  instead  of  squeegeeing  the 
exposed  tissue  on  to  a  permanent  support  it  is,  for  development, 
squeegeed  on  to  a  ** flexible"  or  temporary  support,  and  from  that, 
after  development,  alumingand  washing,  transferred  to  the  permanent 
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support.  If  to  any  one  all  this  should  seem  complicated,  difficult,  or 
troublesome,  let  me  assure  him  that  after  a  few  days'  practice  he  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  it  is  as  simple  and  certain  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful, aud  that  the  best  collection  or  silver  print  he  ever  saw  cannot 
begin  lo  compete  with  one  having  the  charm  given  by  the  possible 
variety  of  color  in  carbon. 


American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

DETURNING  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  while 
^*  regretting  that  by  the  fiat  of  a  majority  of  the  clubs  it  had  been 
necessary  to  convert  the  Interchange  from  an  educational  institution 
into  a  kind  of  mutual  admiration  association  for  the  exhibition  of 
slides,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  we  promised  to  suggest  a  method  by 
which,  lo  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  the  educational  phase  might 
be  continued,  or  perhaps  improved  upon. 

Reference  to  our  criticisms  of  the  slides  during  the  last  two  years 
will  show  that  in  our  opinion  the  selecting  committee  passed  many 
that  should  have  been   rejected,  and  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent   at 
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least,  encouraged  those  who  did  not  know  better  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  quality  far  below  what  should  have  been  their  aim,  an  encourage- 
ment considerably  strengthened  by  perhaps  a  majority  of  all  the  com- 
mercial slides  on  the  market,  the  makers  of  which  have  not  got 
beyond  the  clear  glass  stage. 

Bnt  just  as  the  amateur  portraitist,  who  works  to  please  himself, 
far  outstrips  the  professional,  who  must  try  to  please  an  uncultured 
clientele,  so  should  the  amateur  slide  maker  learn  to  recognize  true 
tonality  and  not  be  content  till  he  can  produce  it.  He  should  learn 
that  the  first  essential  in  a  slide  is  the  possession  of  every  degree  of 
gradation  that  is  in  the  negative,  as  such  slides,  even  from  negatives 
that  are  of  the  merely  reproductive  or  topographical  variety,  have  a 
charm  on  the  screen ;  and,  having  accomplished  that,  he  may  turn  his 
attention  to  the  introduction  of  as  much  art  as  is  within  the  grasp 
of  his  ability. 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  good 
slide  and  a  bad  or  indifferent  one;  between  one  that  has  all  necessary 
degrees  of  gradation,  and   one  that  is   more  or  less  simply  white  and 
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black.  The  original  object  of  the  Interchange  was  to  foster  this 
knowledge  by  the  exhibition  of  only  the  best  work  of  the  various 
clubs,  or  at  least  by  the  suppression  of  such  as  was  very  objection- 
able, and  as  it  has  been  determined  to  circulate  all  that  may  be  sent 
in,  that  object  must  either  be  abandoned  or  carried  out  by  some  other 
method. 

There  will  be  few  sets  of  slides  in  circulation  in  which  there  are 
not  one  or  two  as  nearly  perfect  in  technique  in  the  sense  of  true 
tonality  or  gradation,  as  may  be,  but  so  few  as  to  be  altogether 
obscured  in  the  many  of  inferior  quality. 

Our  suggestion  is,  that  those  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  sets  to 
which  they  belong  and  sent  out  together,  as  a  special — selected,  test, 
or  under  any  other  title — set,  to  show  what  really  good  slides  are, and 
as  examples  to  work  up  to. 

Fifty  would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  an  evening,  as,  instead  of  the 
simple  title,  each  should  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  qual- 
ities which  had  procured  its  admission  into  the  selected  set,  and  a 
more  or  less  full  account  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  produced. 

We  know  from  experience  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  fifty  slides  of 
the  quality  we  have  in  view  could  be  selected  from  the  contributions 
for  any  one  year  of  the  various  clubs  composing  the  Interchange,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  object  was  thoroughly  understood  the  defi- 
ciency would  be  supplied  from  the  collections  of  the  few  makers  of 
perfect  slides  whose  names,  in  the  slide  phase  of  photography,  are  as 
household  words. 

The  success  of  such  a  scheme  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
rigid  adherence  of  the  selecting  committee  to  the  determination  to 
admit  into  the  selected  set  only  such  slides  as  are  technically  faultless; 
but  if  that  is  done  we  may  safely  prophesy  a  great  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  slides  of  the  Interchange. 


The  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon 

BY    A    VALUED    CORRESPONDENT. 

IT  was  indeed  a  well  deserved  compliment  to  photography  when,  a 
*  year  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  proposed 
holding  a  photographic  salon,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  national  prestige  of  the  acad- 
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emy  in  art  circle:?,  enough  of  itself  to  insure  success,  was  added  to 
that  of  a  society  whose  record  of  successful  exhibitions  in  the  past 
was  one  of  which  to  be  proud.  Under  these  auspices,  then,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  photographic  world  looked  forward  to  a  great  treat. 
The  dominant  idea  of  the  management  was  to  cut  loose  from  all  pre- 
vious methods  and  conduct  the  salon  on  the  foreign  plan,  where  all 
vexatious  classifications  were  abandoned  and  each  picture  stood  on  its 
own  individual  merits.  With  the  jury  it  was  yes  or  no.  The  fact  of 
acceptance  was  the  reward.  To  quote  from  the  catalogue:  "The  pur- 
pose of  the  Salon  is  to  show  only  such  pictures  produced  by  photog- 
raphy as  may  give  distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic  feeling  and 
execution. 

"For  the  first  time  in  this  country  is  presented  a  photographic  ex- 
hibition confined  exclusively  to  such  pictures,  rigidly  selected  by  a 
jury,  who:ie  certificate  of  acceptance  is  the  only  award. 

"A  far  greater  general  interest  centers  in  a  picture  displaying  artis- 
tic feeling  and  sentiment  than  in  one  which  simply  reproduces  faith- 
fully places  or  things  in  themselves  interesting.     In   one  the   picture 
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itself  pleases — this  is  art,  and  can  be  produced  by  photography.  In 
the  other  we  think  only  of  the  object  reproduced,  admiring  perhaps 
the  technical  excellence  displayed — this  is  'only  a  photograph.'  " 

Just  how  clearly  these  ideas  were  followed  out  only  those  who  saw 
and  studied  the  pictures  exhibited  can  decide.  The  writer  is  not,  nor 
ever  has  been,  an  advocate  of  a  strictly  brush  artist  jury  I'or  a  photo- 
graphic exhibition.  In  the  case  of  the  Salon  these  artists  apparently 
held  the  balance  of  power,  which  may  possibly  account  for  some  of 
the  anomalies.  So  rigorous  was  the  judging  that  of  over  1200  pic- 
tures submitted  just  259  were  accepted  and  hung.  While  not  wish- 
ing in  the  least  to  question  the  merit  of  the  pictures,  does  it  seem  quite 
in  good  taste  that  of  the  259  pictures  accepted  from  100  exhibitors, 
20  of  these  should  be  the  work  of  three  of  the  judgeii?  To  have 
excluded  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Redfield  and  Stieglitz,  however, 
would  have  deprived  the  Salon  of  some  of  its  choicest  bits. 

In  respect  to  hanging,  the  ample  space  afforded  in  the  main  gallery 
of  the  academy  allowed  the  hangers  great  scope,  and  the  result  is  most 
satisfactory.  All  the  pictures  are  more  or  less  "on  the  line"  and 
effectively  grouped. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  pictures   are   unframed,  and  even 
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those  few  are  tastefully  mounted.  It  is  pleasing  to  note^that  so  much 
care  and  thought  is  given  to  that  all-important  item  of  framing.  Car- 
bon and  platinum  appear  to  be  the  favorite  printing  processes,  there 
being  a  much  greater  leaning  toward  the  warm  sepia  tone  than  for- 
merly. There  are  a  number  of  silver  bromide  enlargements,  and  a  few 
examples  of  the  '^glossy"  print  tend  to  make  the  display  more  varied. 

To  the  artist  who  views  a  picture  in  the  abstract,  the  Salon  is  doubt* 
less  a  great  success.  To  him  only  the  artistic  phase  presents  itself. 
He  gives  no  thought  to  technique;  to  him  a  wretched  photograph 
may  contain  the  quintessence  of  artistic  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
the  careful  worker  who  has  made  photography  a  study  and  knows  the 
limitations  of  the  camera  there  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  akin  to  dis- 
appointment— uncertainty  as  to  just  what  constitutes  an  artistic  pic- 
ture, and  disappointment  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  accepted  pic- 
tures are  but  **freaks"  or  accidents  which  could  not  be  repeated  even 
if  the  maker  to  desired.  All  this  is  more  or  less  discouraging  to  the 
thoughtful  student,  for  it  apparently  puts  a  handicap  on  earnest  legit- 
imate efforts.  To  judge  from  many  of  the  landscapes  shown,  one 
would  infer  that  a  fog  was  the  most  important  essential  to  the  ^'dis- 
play of  individual  feeling  and  sentiment."  Again,  the  writer  has 
always  harbored  the  idea  that  feminine  comeliness  and  art  went  hand 
in  hand,  but  when  the  score  or  more  of  accepted  portraits  are  exam- 
ined the  discount  on  beauty  is  appalling.  The  tendency  of  all  things 
modem  is  towards  ''fadism,"  and  tosomeextent  this  element  has  per- 
vaded the  Salon.  It  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  meretricious  and 
unhealthy  feeling,  which  time  alone  will  cure.  The  student  may 
deride  "freaks"  which  he  possibly  cannot  understand,  but  in  the  end 
they  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  suggesting  newer  ideas,  free  from  the 
taint  of  conventionality  yet  within  the  limits  of  good  taste. 

To  speak  of  the  individual  exhibits  would  entail  too  serious  a  task, 
yet  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  To  the  writer  the  most 
thoroughly  enjoyable  exhibits  are  those  of  Edgar  G.  Lee,  A.  Horsley 
Hinton,  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Charles  I.  Berg.  Mr.  Lee's  work  is  so 
suggestive  of  clean,  pure  photography  coupled  with  rare  artistic  feel- 
ing, that  the  beholder  is  both  charmed  and  delighted.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Berg's,  but  there  are  other  pictures  by  this  gentle-^ 
man  which  have  pleased  the  writer  more.  Mr.  Stieglitz's  work  needs 
no  comment;  it  is  too  well  known.  Mr.  Hinton's  pictures  are  of  a 
more  pretentious  character  and  of  the  impressionistic  type.  When 
viewed  from  a  distance  they  are  very  effective.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welltord 
show  some  charming  bits  of  English  scenery.     Mr.   J.    N.    Smedley 
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Aston  comes  in  for  particular  mention,  his  **The  Day's  Work  Done" 
being  most  satisfying.  Four  frames  of  rural  New  England  scenery 
form  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Hinsdale  Smith.  His  composition  is  admir- 
able,*and  the  ultra  impressionistic  effect  is  heightened  by  printing 
under  some  material  like  bolting  cloth.  For  work  of  Mr.  Smith's 
style  such  ** dodges"  are  unnecessary.  Mr.  John  E.  Dumont  is  rep- 
resented by  two  pictures.  His  **Weeping  Magdalen"  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  him.  Such  scenes  had  better  be  left  to  painters.  One 
hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  the  versatile  ingenuity  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Day  or  condemn  his  utter  want  of  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  his 
subjects.  Of  his  picture  entitled  "The  Seven  Words,"  a  writer  in 
one  of  our  weekly  journals  says:  *'  .  .  .  .  Surely  claptrap  and 
misapprehension  of  the  province  and  mission  of  art  can  go  no  fur- 
ther."    He  might  have  said  even  more. 

In  portraits  there  is  a  large  collection,  all  more  or  less  on  the  same 
general  order,  excepting  a  large  head  by  Mr.  Goldensky,  entitled  **An 
Italian  Type."  Aside  from  the  admirable  lighting,  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  picture  is  that  it  is  as  sharp  as  the  lens  would  make  it  It  is 
effective  and  pleasing.  Mr.  C.  S.  Harris,  also  Miss  Weil  and  Miss 
Watson  show  some  pleasing  portraits  in  the  modern  style.  One  pic- 
ture by  the  latter  artist  deserves  special  mention  ("Mother  and 
Child,"  No.  225),  as  it  gains  so  immensely  by  comparison  with 
another  of  the  same  title  by  a  New  York  lady.  Miss  Watson's  picture 
is  full  of  tender  feeling  and  delicacy  of  treatment,  while  the  other — 
well  "that  is  another  story." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  pessi- 
mistic regarding  the  so-called  new  school  of  photography — for  no  one 
is  more  anxious  for  advancement  than  he — but  fads  or  no  fads,  is  there 
one  of  the  most  rabid  impressionists  who  can  fail  to  join  him  in 
admiring  Mr.  Rau's  "On  the  Lycoming,"  No.  162?  It  is  a  perfect 
photograph. 

The  fact  of  the  academy  being  free,  coupled  with  the  great  public- 
it}'  given  the  Salon,  has  caused  an  attendance  far  in  excess  of  the 
most  sanguine  expectations,  the  number  ot  visitors  being  well  up 
in  the  thousands.  "C." 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21,  1898. 


If  you  want  time  in  which  to  do  a  thing  you  must  make  it;  you'll 
never  find  time. 
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BY    WATCHMAN. 

TT  is  evident  that  there  is  at  least  one  photographic  magazine  in 
*^  America  that  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  quite  up  to  date 
in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  brethren  across  the  water.  One  of 
its  **items  of  interest"  will  be '*news  to  my  good  friend  H.  Snow- 
den  Ward,"  he  being  by  it  credited  with  being '* President  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain."  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  time  is  coming. 

* 

San  Francisco  has  a  claimant  for  the  honor  of  discovering  photog- 
raphy in  the  colors  of  nature,  and  the  newspapers  are  printing  the 
usual  nonsense  about  the  revolution  which  the  discovery  is  to  bring 
about.  Corwin  Gitchell  is  the  name  that  is  to  be  famous  and  his 
method  on  a ''multiple-printing"  paper,  which  is  to  be  sold  by  all 
dealers,  and  which,  when  printed  under  an  ordinary  negative,  and 
developed  as  an  ordinary  carbon  print,  will  give  prints  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow — ^if  they  happened  to  be  in  the  subject  photographed. 

We  are  told  that  **for  years  he  has  been  secretly  struggling  with 
the  baffling  problem  of  color  photography,  and  that  his  patience  and 
perseverence  has  been  rewarded  by  the  granting  of  a  patent,  which 
alas!  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  far 
less  the  hard  cash  it  cost,  as  it  is  practically  the  ordinary  carbon  proc- 
ess, except  that  instead  of  ordinary  tissue,  red,  green  or  blue,  the 
paper  is  triple  coated,  say,  first  a  layer  of  red,  then  one  of  green,  and 
lastly  one  of  violet  blue,  and  a  reference  to  page  234  of  the  May 
American  Amateur  Photographer  will  show  not  only  that  a  patent 
had  been  granted  to  V.  Vancamps  for  exactly  the  same  thing,  that  it 
had  been  described  in  both  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  was 
invented  by  J.  D.  Long,  of  Sanborn,  Iowa,  25  years  ago. 

Moral:  Experimenters  that  would  be  patentees  should  read  the  pho- 
tographic magazines. 

* 

Readers  will  remember  that  I  indulged  in  a  smile  at  a  statement 
in  Wilson's  Magazine  by  Theo.  Pentlarge,  to  the  effect  that  under  equal 
conditions  of  focal  length,  stop,  subject,  light,  development,  etc.,  a 
modern  anastigmat  was  30  times  more  rapid,  or  produced  the  same 
result  in  1-30  of  the  time  taken  by  a  single  lens.  That  the  editor  of 
Wilson's  subsequently  took  me  to  task,  saying  that  he  had  repeated 
Pentlarge's  experiment  and  endorsed  his  statement,  and  invited  me 
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to  call  and  see  the  negatives.  That  I  did  so  call,  and  in  the  October 
number  maintained  my  previous  position,  declaring  that  seeing  was 
not  always  believing  and  that  the  question  whether  or  not  a  lens  with 
12  surfaces,  8  of  them  cemented,  was  30  times  quicker  than  one  with 
only  four  surfaces,  two  of  them  cemented,  would  not  bear  argument. 
Now  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  In  the  November  number  of  Wil- 
son's  the  editor,  like  the  honest  man  and  good  friend  that  he  is, 
acknowledges  his  mistake  and  tells  how  he  was  led  into  it;  ''the 
lenses  were  marked  on  different  diaphragmatic  systems,"  and 
although  he  employed  the  same  number  with  each,  they  represented 
very  different  values,  that  of  the  anastigmat  being  very  much  larger 
and,  of  course,  admitting  very  much  more  light.  He  concludes  thus; 
''The  revised  decision  in  the  matter  is  that,  under  equal  candiiionsy 
the  single  lens  is  more  rapid  than  the  modern  anastigmat." 


«« 


Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 
And  dauma  be  disputed." 


It  is  amusing  to  see  a  scientific  journal,  and  astonishing  to  see  a 
photographic  journal,  helping  H.  N.  Topley,  "of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,"  Ottawa,  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  his  five 
years'  experimenting  in  printing  with  the  juices  of  colors  had  enabled 
him  to  give  to  the  photographic  world  something  new.  That  was 
exploited  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Herschel,  and  has  been  experi- 
mented with  and  written  about  from  time  to  time  ever  since.  But 
Mr.  Topley  does  not  use  the  juices  as  they  come  from  the  plants;  he 
subjects  them  to  a  process  that  in  the  meantime  he  keeps  to  himself. 
There  is  the  rub!  Probably  the  next  step  will  be  a  patent,  and  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  patentee  will  be  like  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  photo-patent  line,  out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction.  He 
was  led  to  "herbaceous  photography"  by  noticing  the  darkening  of 
white  pine ;  placed  a  planed  piece  under  a  negative  in  bright  sunlight 
and  without  treatment  got  a  permanent  print.  How,  without  treatment 
did  he  persuade  the  parts  protected  by  the  negative  not  to  go  on  black- 
ening after  its  removal  ? 


The  Boston  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Club  of  New  Eng- 
land has  been  a  decided  success,  but  as  usual  there  was  in  connection 
with  it  some  amusing  talk.  The  exhibit  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Bolton,  of 
Rockville,  Mass.,  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  far  ahead  of  his 
competitors,  and  very  much  better  than  anything  that  he  had  hitherto 
shown,  but  strangely  enough  he  attributes  most  of  that  success  to  a 
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new  lens  that  he  acquired  last  year.  Is  there  anything  in  this  akin  to 
the  correspondent  who  couldn't  spell  correctly  on  account  of  a  bad 
pen? 

* 
The  lay  press  is  expected  to  blunder  when  it  ventures  to  deal  with 
photographic  matters,  but  surely  the  photographic  magazines  should 
know  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  photograph.  But  some  of  them  appar- 
ently do  not.  In  a  recent  issue  Anthonys  Bulletin  tells  its  readers 
that  a  certain  H.  S.  Brown  ''opened  a  daguerreotype  gallery  in  1848, 
working  from  daguerreotype  into  ambrotype  and  later  into  photo- 
graphic lines,"  so  that,  according  to  the  Bulletin^  daguerreotypes  and 
ambrotypes — collodion  positives  on  glass — are  not  photographs.  I  have 
seen  the  distinction  made  before,  but  never  by  those  occupying  posi- 
tions entitling  them  to  be  considered  authorities. 

I  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  lay  press  when 
it  takes  up  matters  that  it  does  not  understand  and  lets  writers  on  its 
staff  deal  with  subjects  of  which  they  are  utterly  ignorant. 

Caught,  like  its  contemporaries,  by  the  wave  of  nonsense  anent 
the  McDonough  method,  the  Rochester  Herald  puts  itself  out  of 
court  as  incompetent  to  write  on  color  by  the  following:  **They  say 
that  Mr.  McDonough  had  discovered  that  green  is  a  primary  color, 
while  yellow  is  not.  Of  course  if  Mr.  McDonough  made  any  such 
'discovery*  as  that,  he  discovered  a  most  positive  presumption 
against  the  value  of  his  own  scientific  attainments.  It  is  susceptible 
of  as  absolute  demonstration  that  yellow  is  a  primary  color,  while 
green  is  not,  as  that  light  is  susceptible  of  prismatic  variation  of  any 
character."  Surely  a  man  with  such  antiquated  notions  could  find 
something  that  he  is  better  fitted  for  than  writing  on  colors! 

I  am  not  to  wonder  longer  at  the  ignorance  of  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  of  photography  so  frequently  shown  by  photographers, 
especially  those  who  have  been  taught  in  colleges  of  photography;  that 
is,  supposing  the  "Instructor"  whose  contribution  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  contemporary  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  genus. 

He  tells  his  readers,  correctly  enough,  that  in  employing  acid  as  a 
preservative  for  pyro,  the  acid  should  be  first  added  to  the  water,  but 
his  reason  therefore  will  amuse  those  who  are  not  instructors  in  col- 
leges of  photography.  Here  it  is  in  his  own  words:  "If  you  take  the 
required  amount  of  water  and  dissolve  or  add  the  acid  first,  then  it 
becomes  a  preservative,  for  the  addition  of  the  acid  kills  the  animal 
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life  in  the  water,  and  it  is  this  animal  life  that  causes  the  pyro  to 
deteriorate.  If  you  add  the  pyro  to  the  water  first,  you  but  feed  the 
germs  in  the  water,  and  then  by  adding  the  acid  you  fail  to  destroy 
them." 

We  are  always  learning!  Who  would  have  thought  that  photog- 
raphers made  up  their  developing  solutions  with  water  containing 
**animal  life,"  or  that  the  germs  got  fat  on  pyro? 

But  that  is  not  the  only  strange  doctrine  our  instructor  teaches. 
Pyro  is  his  ideal  developer,  because  the  whites  in  negatives  developed 
by  it  ** stand  up  under  the  printing  light,"  and  because  pyro  devel- 
oped negatives  give  prints  with  ** clear  white  skies,  while  with  any 
coal-tar  product  the  .sky  is  of  a  dirty  brown."  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  ye  disciples  of  ortol  and  metol?  Surely  after  this  Daniel's  judg- 
ment, our  editor  will  never  again  speak  disrespectfully  of  white  paper 
skies.  True,  he  admits  that  pyro  development  may  produce  yellow 
negatives,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  photographer.  The  air  has 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  pyro,  and  it  does  the  yellowing  between 
the  fixing  and  the  washing  while  he  is  examining  the  beauties  of  the 
negative  and  congratulating  himself  on  his  success.  The  cure,  or 
rather  the  preventative,  according  to  our  sapient  instructor,  is  '*on 
taking  from  hypo  place  at  once^  without  previous  washing  or  rinsing, 
in  a  strong  alum  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  rinse  with 
cold  water  before  taking  time  to  look  at  it  after  taking  from  the 
bath.  The  air  turns  them  yellow  as  quick  as  the  pyro,  and  the  alum 
hardens  the  film  at  once,  so  that  the  air  cannot  penetrate  it  so  easily! 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  chemistry  of  photography  is  not  taught 
at  the  college  in  which  our  instructor  instructs,  or  if  it  be,  that  he  does 
not  avail  himself  of  it. 

* 

I  have  often  indulged  in  a  smile  at  the  kind  of  work  to  which 
prizes  were  awarded  at  the  conventions  of  the  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation of  America,  as  shown  by  the  reproductions  in  some  of  the  jour- 
nals, and  of  course  am  rather  pleased  at  seeing  my  judgment  homol- 
ogated by  better  judges.  Here  is  what  the  Amateur  Photographer 
says  in  allusion  to  them  in  speaking  of  our  American  conventions: 
**Whilst  it  might  be  a  departure  worth  consideration  that  at  our 
Annual  Photographic  Convention  in  England  a  competitive  show  of 
professional  portraiture  should  be  made,  yet  we  trust  the  conditions 
would  be  rather  different  to  what  obtains  in  America,  as  we  feel  con- 
fident would  be  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  work,  judging  from  ^the 
reproductions  we  have  seen  of  the  winning  prints." 


Rapid  Photographic  Printing. 


Rapid  Photographic  Printing,  Developing,  and  Drying 

Apparatus. 

Some  time  ago  we  descTibed  in  these  colurans  an  automatic  printing  apparatus 
in  which  gloas  oegaljves  were  mostly  employed,  involving  a  mechanism  for  rais- 
iag  the  negative  at  stated  times  from  the  sensitive  paper. 

Our  engravings  show  ft  new  form  of  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  ArthuiSchwan, 
a  German  inventor,  arranged  principally  for  rapidly  printing  from  continuous 
ribbon  negatives  upon  sensitized  bromide  paper,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is 
done  is  somewhat  ingenious. 

Referring  to  the  small  upper  diagram  engraving,  a  cross  section  of  the  exposing 
cylinder,  the  course  of  the  paper  is  shown  by  tbe^heavy^blBck  line.    The  cylinder 

consists  of  a  circular  frame 
supporting  on  its  circumfer- 
ence a  perfectly  transparent 
film ;  secured  around  this 
film  is  the  flexible  lilm  rib- 
bon negative.  The  sensi- 
tive bromide  paper  is  next 
passed  around  the  cylinder 
In  a  non-actinio  light,  then 
the  hinged  portions  of  the 
inclosing  box,  shown  ex- 
tended by  the  dotted  lines, 
are  brought  together,  which 
also  brings  the  endless 
contacting  band  intocontact 
with  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  pressing  it  tightly 
against  the  flexible  nega- 
THE  KXPOS'NG  BOX.  [[ye.      '  Ranged      radially 

around  the  axle  of  the  ex- 
posing cylinder  are  electric  incandescent  lamps,  ligtfaed  at  stated  periods  by  suita- 
ble switches.  As  the  cylinder  rotates,  these  lights  give  the  proper  exposuie  fiom 
the  center  outward  through  the  negatives  to  the  paper,  the  negative  rotating  in  a 
continuous  circle,  while  the  paper  enters  on  one  side  and  passes  out  the  other  side 
dull/  exposed,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

The  large  engraving  illustrates  the  entire  apparatus.  Upon  the  right  is 
observed  the  roll  of  sensitized  paper,  passing  into  the  bottom  of  the  exposing  t>ox, 
out  again  upward  over  the  top  of  the  developing  trough,  passing  horizontally 
tbrongb  that,  thence  downward  into  the  lixing  trough,  and  lastly  through  harden. 
ing  and  washing  troughs  upward  into  a  drying  chamber,  finally  being  wound  up 
on  a  spindle  below,  completely  finished. 

A  cross  rocking  rod  on  the  trough  below  the  top  one  enables  the  operator  to  raise 
the  paper  out  of  the  solution  occasionally  to  readily  examine  the  pictures.  The 
apparatus  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor  observed  near  the  exposing  box,  motion 
being  extended  to  the  other  parts  by  suitable  shafting  and  gearing  capable  of  easy 
regnUtion  and  adjustment. 
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One  of  the  particular  advantages  of  the  machine  is  that  the  action  of  the  chem- 
icals is  at  all  times  observable  while  passing  through  the  horieontal  troughs,  a  point 
unattainable  in  the  vertical  dipping  troughs;  there  is  also  economy  in  the  quantity 
of  solutions  used.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  duplication  of  prints  can  be  made  in 
enormous  quantities  with  almost  printing-press  certainty  and  rapidity  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  and  labor. — Scientific  American, 

1^1      

The  Contribution  Box. 

WATCH    DIAL   PICTURES. 

T^ HE  following  instructions  for  the  transfer  of  pictures   to  watch 
^       dials,  the  inside  of  watch  cases,  plaques,  china  and   similar  sur- 
faces will  be  found  both  simple  and  practical. 

Coat  any  good  gelatine  paper — I  use  Solio — with  a  coUodio-chlor- 
ide  emulsion,  one  made  according  to  the  following  formula  answers 

very  well: 

No.   I. 

Alcohol 3  J4  ounces 

Ether 4 

Pyroxylin 60  grains 

No.   2. 

Silver  nitrate 60  grains 

Water 30  minims 

No.  3. 

Calcium  chloride 16  grains 

Alcohol 2  drams 

No.  4. 

Acid  citric 16  grains 

Alcohol 2  drams 

The  solutions  may  be  made  in  ordinary  light  but  should  be  mixed 
only  in  the  dark  room. 

Add  No.  2  to  No.  i,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  shaking  well  between 
each  addition,  and  in  the  same  way  add  3  and  4. 

Gelatine  paper  coated  with  this  and  dried  should  be  printed  under 
a  suitable  negative,  and  toned  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way,  either 
by  separate  solutions  or  in  the  combined  bath,  having  been  previously 
cut  to  the  desired  size  and  shape. 

When  properly  washed  and  without  drying,  the  picture  should  be 
placed  in  position  face  down,  squeezed  or  well  rubbed  down,  and  set 
aside  till  partly  dry;  say,  for  15  minutes.  It  is  then  immersed  in 
warm  water,  and  when  the  gelatine  begins  to  ooze  out  at  the  edges 
the  paper  is  gently  removed  and  more  hot  water,  indeed   several 
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changes  of  hot  water,  applied  to  wash  off  all  the  gelatinous  matter  and 
leave  the  picture  clear  and  clean. 

The  picture  so  made  is  of  course  reversed,  but  where  that  would 
be  an  objection  a  reversed  negative  may  be  made  by  exposing  it 
through  the  glass.  J.  D.   Long. 

TINTED    FOCUSING    SCREENS. 

How  many  plates  are  wasted,  even  by  experienced  picture  makers 
from  failure  to  discriminate  between  two  classes  of  landscape, 
both  equally  charming  in  nature  and  on  the  focusing  screen,  but 
woefuly  different  as  represented  by  the  negatives  and  prints  there- 
from ;  those  in  which  composition  and  light  and  shade  play  a  consid- 
erable part,  and  those  whose  charm  is  mainly  due  to  color? 

I  have  always  felt  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two, 
or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  have  generally  been  so  charmed  with  the 
last  as  it  appeared  on  the  focusing  screen  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  spend  a  plate  on  it, feeling  all  the  while  that  disappoint- 
ment would  be  the  result.  The  temptation  has  been  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  an  old  dodge,  but  one,  that  like  many  others  long  since 
forgotten,  is  well  worth  reviving;  the  emploj'ment  of  a  blue  or  tinted 
focusing  screen. 

A  neutral  tint,  such  as  smoked-glass  spectacles  are  made  of,  would 
probably  be  best,  but  that  I  could  not  find,  and  had  to  be  content  with  a 
palish  blue.  This  was  what  is  known  as  "flashed" — blue  on  only  one 
side,  and  of  course  it  was  the  clear  glass  side  that  I  ground.  There 
may  be  better  methods  than  I  adopted — it  requires  considerable 
patience  but  the  result  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

I  had  a  plate  cut  from  the  flattest  sheet  in  stock,  laid  it  on  a  piece 
of  felt,  and  sprinkled  over  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  finest  emery  and 
water.  By  way  of  a  grinding  tool  I  employed  an  old  negative,  glass 
side  down,  and  found  the  gelatine  assist  in  giving  the  fingers  the 
necessary  grip  in  grinding  with  a  circular  motion.  Fresh  emery  and 
water  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  after  probably  an  hour's 
work,  spread  over  the  leisure  of  a  couple  of  days,  I  had  as  fine  a 
ground  surface  as  could  be  desired ;  and  one  that  in  the  camera  shows 
me  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  I  may  hope  to  reproduce  in  the 
negative. 

My  stock  dealer  offered  to  patent  the  tinted  focusing  glass,  and 
give  me  a  tempting  royalty,  but  against  that  there  are  two  good 
reasons;  I  consider  it  morally  dishonest  for  an  amateur  photographer 
to  patent  any  little  thing  he  may  discover  instead  of  gladly  giving  it 
to  those  from  whom  he  has  learned  all  that  he  knows;  and  the  idea  is 
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not  by  any  means  new,  tinted  or  blue  focusing  glasses  having  been 
employed  and  described  long,  long  ago.  I  hope,  however,  that  they 
will  be  stocked  by  dealers  generally,  as  once  used  always  used. 

Robert  Trainor. 

Notes. 

Writing  ON  Glass. — A  patent  has  been  granted  in  Germany  for 
writing  or  drawing  on  glass  with  an  aluminum  pencil.  The  surface 
of  the  glass  is  moistened  with  vinegar,  and  when  the  aluminum  point 
is  drawn  across  particles  of  the  metal  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  when 
dry  cannot  be  easily  removed.  The  patentee  is  not  likely  to  reap 
much  from  such  sowing,  as  that  curious  fact  was  noticed  and  pub- 
lished long  ago. 

Three-Color  Photography. — That  color  photography  has  come  to 
stay  is  very  evident.  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  alone  has  on 
its  lists  three  books,  each  with  40  or  50  colored  plates,  made  by  this 
process,  and  the  astonishingly  lifelike  results  which  can  thus  be  given 
at  low  cost  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  method  of  illustration 
must  be  reckoned  on  with  any  forecast  of  the  future  of  illustrated 
books.  The  process  has  been  wonderfully  improved  in  the  last  few 
years,  audits  possibilities  are  just  beginning  to  be  generally  apparent. 

Animated  Photography  in  the  Home. — Birt  Acres  has  exhibited 
what  may  be  called  his  domestic  cinematograph,  with  much  success, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Club.  The  apparatus  is 
portable,  convenient  and  adapted  both  to  the  taking  and  exhibiting 
of  20  feet  films,  each  including  640  separate  pictures.  The  lens  is  a 
Ross  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  equivalent  focus  and  working  at 
//2,  and  the  cost  about  $50.  Ordinary  house  gas  with  an  improved 
Wellsbach  burner  is  employed  for  projection.  He  has  also  introduced 
a  machine  for  printing  the  positives  from  the  negatives,  a  table  lamp 
being  the  illuminant,  at  a  cost  of  $10.  The  20  feet  films  cost  each  60 
cents.  The  whole  affair  is  so  simple  and  certain,  and  withal  so  inexpen- 
sive, that  it  is  likely  to  become  in  the  home  as  popular  as  in  the  exhi- 
bition hall. 

Photography  in  Color. — From  circulars  that  have  reached  us  we 
see  that  The  International  Color-Photo  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
formed  to  exploit  the  ruled  screen  method  of  giving  to  photographs 
the  appearance  of  being  in  something  like  the  colors  of  nature,  invented 
or  at  least  brought  into  notice  almost  simultaneously  by  Jolly  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  and  McDonough   in  Chicago.     The  Jolly  Co.  had  the 
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start,  as  the  finished  pictures  and  ruled  screens  for  their  production 
have  been  for  some  time  on  the  market  in  England,  but  the  McDon- 
ough  company  are  going  at  it  with  such  energy  as  will  no  doubt  soon 
make  up  the  leeway.  We  see  from  the  newspapers  that  during  the 
recent  flower  show  in  Chicago  they  photographed  certain  of  the  flow- 
ers day  by  day,  and  from  the  negatives  prepared  slides  which  were 
shown  to  enthusiastic  spectators  in  the  evenings. 

We  hope  to  say  more  about  the  company  and  its  work  when  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pictures. 

House  Gas  to  Beat  Lime  Light. — Mr.  Acres  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  invented  a  machine  that  automatically  enables  the  lanternist  to 
produce  from  ordinary  house  gas  a  light  superior  to  the  lime  light, 
and  that  by  it  he  can  get  with  his  domestic  cinematograph  a  brilliant 
six  feet  image.     This,  if  true,    is  surely  good  news  for  lantemists. 

Relative  Transparency  of  Various  Kinds  of  Glass. — To  pho- 
tographers about  to  erect  or  alter  studios  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  been 
conducting  some  very  interesting  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  much  light  is  intercepted  or  obstructed  by  ordinary 
window  glass.  The  tests  were  made  by  photography  and  the  camera, 
and  the  results  show  the  following  percentage  of  light  lost  by  the  fol- 
lowing different  kinds  of  glass: 

percentage  of  light. 

NO.   thickness — KINDS    GLASS.  ADMITTED.      OBSTRUCTED. 

Plate,  clear 87.50  12.50 

American  crystal,  ground  one  side.. .  .50.00  50.00 

American  crystal,  double  thick,  clear  .  .87.50  12.50 

American  crystal,  single  thick,  clear. .  .87.50  12.50 

Plate,  ground  one  side 50.00  50.00 

Plate,  ground  two  sides 37- 50  62. 50. 

American  crystal,  ground  two  sides  . .  .37.50  62.50 

Hammered,  quarter-inch  thick 87.50  12.50 

Ribbed,  quarter-inch  thick 7 5- 00  25.00 

Limes. — T.  N.  Armstrong,  in  a  communication  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  y  speaking  of  limes  for  the  lime  light,  says: 
**  Although  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  mode  of  hermetically 
sealing  them  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  hard  or  soft,  they 
all  slake,  and  a  slaked  lime,  as  every  one  knows,  is  worthless."  We 
know  something  about  limes,  and  can  assure  him  that  he  is  mistaken. 
We  have  some  now,  got  from  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  sealed 
by  fusion  in  glass  tubes,  that,  after  being  14  months  at  Point  o'  Woods, 
and  during  the  damp   spells  there  when   everything  is  for  days  at  a 
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time  simply  dripping,  are  without  the  least  indication  of  slaking,  and 
absolutely  as  good  as  when  burnt. 

A  Revival. — Experimenters  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
are  turning  their  attention  to  a  method  of  development  which  some 
of  them  at  least  seem  to  consider  new,  but  which  was  known,  although 
merely  as  a  curiosity,  in  the  early  albumen  and  collodion  times.  It 
is  developing  after  fixing.  In  modern  development,  as  is  well-known, 
the  image  is  formed  by  the  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  of  the  silver 
in  the  silver  bromide  in  the  body  of  the  emulsion  with  which  the 
plate  is  coated,  whereas  in  those  days  it  was  formed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  silver  nitrate  in  the  developing  solution.  The  reduced  silver 
being  attracted  by  and  adhering  to  only  such  parts  of  the  sensitive  film 
as  had  been  acted  on  by  light,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  that 
action.  It  was  discovered  that  after  the  visible  silver  bromo-iodide 
had  been  removed,  that  is,  after  the  exposed  but  not  developed 
plate  had  been  fixed  in  the  hypo  bath,  there  remained  in  the  clear 
transparent  collodion  or  albumen  films  sufficient  of  the  attracting 
power  to  admit  of  the  development  of  an  image  capable  of  intensifi- 
cation to  printing  density. 

Quite  recently  the  subject  has  been  revived  and  brought  several 
times  before  some  of  the  London  societies,  and  in  the  September  Photo- 
graphische  Rundschau^  Dr.  Newhauss  speaks  of  his  success  in  glowing 
terms.  He  employed  rapid  plates,  gave  very  full  exposures,  thor- 
oughly fixed  them  in  the  ordinary  hypo  solution,  and  washed  till  quite 
free  from  hypo.  Development  is  carried  on  in  broad  daylight  with 
the  following  solution  : 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 24  parts 

Silver  nitrate 4  parts 

Sodium  sulphite 24  parts 

Sodium  hyposulphite 5  parts 

Potassium  bromide,  a  trace 

Water 100  parts 

One  part  of  this  stock  solution  is  added  to  about  ten  parts  of  water. 
But  if  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  modus  operandi  aright,  this  is 
unnecessarily  complicated,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  silver,  some- 
thing to  reduce  it,  and  something  to  keep  the  action  within  reasona- 
ble bounds.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  of  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind  and  have  leisure  should  try  it  with  silver  nitrate,  gallic  or  pyro- 
gallic  acids  and  acetic  or  citric  acids. 

We  shall  repeat  some  of  our  old  experiments  and  resume  the  sub- 
ject in  a  future  issue,  as  there  is  truth  in   what  Dr.  Newhauss  says : 
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"To  travelers  in  the  tropics  it  should  be  of  the  greatest  service,  it 
being  only  necessary  to  expose  and  fix,  which  may  be  done  in  total 
darkness,  wash  and  dry,  to  have  a  plate  with  a  developable  image  safe 
from  injury  by  custom  house  inspection  and  -all  the  accidents  incident 
to  transporting  ordinar)*  undeveloped  plates. 

The  Bridgeport  Exhibition. — The  photographic  exhibition  in 
the  art  department  of  the  Bridgeport  public  library,  noticed  in  our 
last,  is  considerably  ahead  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  includes 
many  of  the  best  pictures  from  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute  and  the  Philadelphia  Salon,  many  of  Shufeldt's  zoological 
pictures,  some  of  the  results  of  Woglom's  experiments  with  the 
camera  and  his  tailless  kite  at  heights  varying  from  600  to  1,200  feet, 
Hemment's  photographs  taken  during  the  recent  war,  and  a  large 
collection  of  Peabody's  New  England  views. 

The  exhibition  opened  on  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  day  and  will 
continue  till  the  end  of  December,  and  doubtless  be  fully  appreciated 
by  residents  of  Bridgeport  and  its  vicinity. 

The  1899  Pittsburg  Photographic  Salon. — It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Society  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  Dr.  John  Nicol  as  one  of  the  judges  on  that  exhibi- 
tion, which  event  occurs  next  February. 

Remedy  For  Over-Exposure. — According  to  M.  Mercier,  a  well 
known  French  chemist,  exposures  of  even  one  thousand  times  the  nor- 
mal or  correct  may  be  developed  into  good  negatives,  provided  the 
plates,  previous  to  development,  be  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  the  tarter  emetic  of 
the  drug  stores. 

A  New  Film. — Messrs.  Lumiere  Bros,  are  introducing  films  upon 
a  new  support,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  stated.  These  films 
have  a  transparency  superior  to  that  of  celluloid.  They  are  made  both 
flat  and  rolling. 

Acetylene  That  Will  Not  Chore  The  Burner. — Those  who 
employ  acetylene  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  addition  of  about  5  to  8 
per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  not  only  gives  extra  brilliance  to  the  light 
but  ejffectually  prevent  the  choking  up  of  the  burners  so  frequently 
complained  of.  The  discovery  was  accidentally  made  by  Professor  J. 
Emerson  Reynolds,  and  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  British  Jour- 
nal, the  editor  of  which  says  in  a  note  that  the  action  had  been  dis- 
covered and  communicated  to  him  by  another  gentleman  more  than  a 
year  ago,  but  that  his  lips  were  sealed  as   a  patent  was  to  be  secured 
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as  soon  as  details  were  available.  It  is  a  blessing  that  there  are  those 
who  are  generous  enough  to  pay  to  the  future  some  part  of  their  debt 
to  the  past,  instead  of  going  to  the  patent  office  with  every  little 
improvement  they  happen  to  stumble  on. 

A  Standard  Light. — There  is  a  probability  that  at  last  a  standard 
light,  the  one  thing  wanting  to  make  it  possible  to  get  something 
approaching  uniformity  in  speed  marking,  has  been  secured.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  A.  G.  Vernon 
Harcourt  exhibited  and  explained  the  arrangement  that  he  had 
devised,  and  which  was  characterized  by  Professor  Joyce  as** an  abso- 
lutely just  standard."  The  lamp  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  exper- 
iments; the  illuminant  a  mixture  of  air  and  pentane  supplied  from  a 
gas  holder  placed  about  two  feet  above  the  burner. 

R.  P.  S.  Exhibition. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  of  the  five  medals 
awarded  in  the  art  deparment  of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
British  exhibitions,  two  come  to  America;  one  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser 
for  his  **Columbus  Circle"  at  night,  the  other  to  Miss  Mathilda  Weil, 
for  her  portrait,  ** Polly." 

BBQINNBR5'  PRINT  COMPETITION  FOR  1898. 

The  remarkable  interest  shown  in  our  '*  Beginners'  Competition"  of  last  year 
had  led  us  to  decide  upon  another  for  1898,  in  the  hope  that  new  talent  may  be 
brought  to  notice  and  encouragement  given  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
learn.  Criticisms  on  the  pictures  will  be  continued  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment made.  We  hope  a  large  number  of  interested  amateurs  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practiced  photography  for  /wo  years  or  less  are  elig- 
ible to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sender 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print. 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II. — Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery  and  cloud 
effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I.,  a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Amer- 
ican Amateur  Photographer  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures. 
For  the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraph  lens  for  a  5  x  7  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  5x7,  with  rapid  rectigraphic  lens,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For  the  second  best  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions:  No  more  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent;  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of 
The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  which  is  to  have  the  right  to  reproduce 
such  pictures.  Packages  of  photographs  carefully  packed  should  be  sent  either 
by  mail  or  express  prepaid,  addressed.  The  American  Amateur  Photographer, 
1898  Beginners'  Competition,  239  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  and  enough  stamps 
should  be  enclosed  to  pay  for  return  postage.  The  money  or  return  postage  sent 
with  pictures  receiving  prizes  will  be  returned  to  the  respective  successful  compet- 
itgrs.    The  competition  will  close  on  Jan.  15,  1899. 
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AMBRICAN   LANTERN   8UDB   INTBRCHANQB. 

The  annual  test  of  slides  submitted  by  the  several  clubs  took  place  at  361 
Broadway,  this  city,  by  the  board  of  managers  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  32,  1898, 
and  was  conducted  with  much  less  delay  than  usual, because  of  the  decreased  num- 
ber of  slides,  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  rules  voted  to  be  adopted  last  June 
for  this  year  only. 

The  change  reduced  the  number  of  slides  sent  by  each  club  to  fifty,  and  pro- 
vided that  none  should  be  rejected,  but  that  all  should  be  circulated  as  submitted. 

The  board  of  managers  elected  for  1899  is  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  York,  W.  'H. 
Cheney,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  W.  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  George  Timmins, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  John  S.  Paterson,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  the  voting 
began  Mr.  Paterson  sent  in  his  declination,  saying  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
serve.  The  Board  then  elected  and  appointed  John  P.  Zenner,  of  Buffalo,^  New 
York,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Of  the  reconstructed  board  present  on  the  night  of  the  22d  ult  was  Mr.  Beach, 
Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Zenner ;  Mr.  Timmins  was  detained  by  another  meeting  else- 
where, and  Mr.  Rau  by  sickness. 

The  number  of  slides  put  through  the  lantern  was  nearly  one  thou  sand,  contrib- 
uted by  twenty  clubs,  as  follows : 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Frankford,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Lan- 
. caster.  Pa.,  Rockford,  111.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Colorado,  Oregon,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  Minneapolis,  Toronto,  Can.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  Hamilton,  Can.,  Buffalo,  Syra- 
cuse, Albany,  Rutland  and  New  Britain.  The  testing  lasted  till  nearly  midnight. 
The  slides  arriving  late  were  the  Montreal  collection,  Sacramento,  California,  and 
Brooklyn  Institute. 

The  clubs  notifying  the  manager  of  their  discontinuance  for  1899  were  the  Red- 
lands,  of  California,  Topeka,  of  Kansas,  Camera  Club,  of  New  York,  and  St. Cath- 
arines Club,  of  Canada.  Allowing  for  the  losses,  the  active  membership  for  1899 
will  comprise  twenty-four  clubs  pretty  fairly  distributed  over  the  United  States. 

An  electric  arc  light  lantern  was  used  on  a  white  wall  screen,  the  size  of  the 
projection  being  about  eight  feet  square. 

Duplicate  typewritten  lists  were  furnished,  and  as  the  slides  were  passed 
through  the  lantern  in  regular  sequence,  one  member  of  the  board  recorded  the 
technical  criticism  of  the  whole  board  by  placing  a  letter  opposite  the  number  of 
the  slide  on  the  list.  The  letter  A  indicated  that  the  slide  was  weak,  flat,  over- 
exposed. B,  that  it  was  dense,  hard,  chalky  in  high  lights,  showing  disagreeable 
contrast;  C,  that  it  was  not  sharp,  or  out  of  focus;  D,  that  it  was  badly  matted, 
horizon  line  not  straight;  E,  that  the  subject  was  very  ordinary  and  uninteresting. 
Some  such  system  as  this  will  probably  be  suggested  for  the  several  clubs  to  adopt 

in  criticising  the  sets  as  they  are  exhibited.  Their  reports  are  to  be  turned  in  to 
the  general  manager,  who  is  to  tabulate  them  and  ascertain  which  club  or  clubs 
show  the  best  percentage.  It  is  rather  of  a  novel  experiment,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  many  clubs  will  take  the  trouble  to  criticise.  The  Interchange  for  the 
season  of  1898-99  begins  well,  and  no  doubt  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  clubs  enjoy- 
ing its  advantages.  Mr.  George  Timmins,  of  Syracuse,  has  loaned  an  interesting 
selected  set  of  slides  which  is  called  the  "Timmins"  set,  and  will  be  liked  by  all 
who  see  it.  He  enjoins  special  care  of  it  on  the  part  of  lantern  slide  directors.  This 
with  the  other  new  sets  will  make  thirteen  in  all  in  circulation. 

New  clubs  may  join  the  Interchange  at  any  time  by  submitting  a  set  of  fifty 
good  slides  to  the  general  manager,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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[FrinU  sent  for  crixicivn^no/  more  tMan  oms  at  a  /iwe— ahotUd  be  ftddresMd  to  Dr.  John 
NiCOLi  Tioga  Centrtf  N.  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 


No.  193.  R.  L.  Curran'  s  ' '  Path  through  the  Woods' '  is  very  much  uuder-ezposed, 
little  more  than  black  where  there  should  have  been  brightness,  and  the  sky  is 
simply  white  paper.  A  figure  or  two  resting  by  the  way  on  the  left  bank,  and  a 
much  longer  exposure  would  have  made  this  a  fine  picture.  "A  Portrait"  is  not 
nearly  good  enough  for  reproduction.  The  pose  is  bad,  the  expression  meaning- 
less, and  the  under-exposure  has  been  so  great  that  a  large  part  of  what  should  be 
hair  is  simply  a  patch  of  black. 

194.  J.  G.  Jenkins. — ''A  Ministering  Angel,"  a  red  cross  nurse  preparing  medi- 
cine for  her  patient,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  ** record  of  fact"  phase  of  photography 
as  generally  turned  out  by  the  profession.  Pose  and  lighting  are  good,  but  the 
cross  on  the  arm  suggests  black  rather  than  red  and  is  obtrusive.  It  should  be 
several  shades  lighter.  A  more  serious  fault  is  that  the  face  has  been  retouched 
to  an  eggshell  texture.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  a  good  example  of  what  the  aver- 
age professional  photographer  is,  by  the  lack  of  art  culture  of  his  clients,  induced 
to  aim  at,  but  which  the  amateur  should  avoid. 

195.  H  G.  Douglas. — "Main  Hall  of  Congressional  Library"  is  a  fine  example 
of  interior  photography,  one  of  the  most  exacting  branches  of  the  art.  "Light  and 
Shade*'  shows  that  he  who  aims  high  need  not  confine  himself  to  one  branck.  The 
pose  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  withal  essentially  natural.  The  lighting  is  of  the 
boldest  and  broadest,  but  a  fine  example  of  a  high  ideal  nearly  reached. 

196.  B.  Chamberlin's  photograph  of  a  tombstone  is  printed  from  a  much  too 
weak  negative,  probably  the  result  of  insufficient  development.  Although  it  rep- 
resents white  marble  there  is  not  a  high-light  in  the  print.  If  intensified  the  nega- 
tive would  give  a  more  satisfactory  print.  From  a  pictorial  point  of  view  the  trimr 
ming  of  one-fourth  from  the  right  would  be  an  improvement.  The  stains  are  such 
as  might  be  caused  by  a  trace  of  hypo,  from  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  having  touched 
the  print  previous  to  washing. 

197.  Florence  I.  Jones. — You  are  un  the  right  track,  but  the  lighting,  especially 
on  the  smaller  portrait,  is  a  little  too  hard.  Study  the  lighten  the  sitter  and  move 
both  curtain  and  reflector  till  the  dark  side  of  the  face  is  considerably  lighter,  and 
give  a  fuller  exposure.  For  light  dresses  develop  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  novelty  in  the  shape  of  mounts,  but  may  say  that  the 
plainer  they  are  the  better. 

198.  F.  R.  Archibald.-— "Whaleback"  is  wanting  in  tonality,  too  white  and 
black,  caused  by  under-exposure,  and  about  one-third  should  have  been  trimmed 
from  the  right.  We  may  so  cut  it  and  reproduce  it,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sky  is  much  too  white.  "The  Harbor"  is  also  very  much  under-exposed, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  not  sufficiently  interesting.  The  hazy  surroundings  of 
the  basin  would  be  a  good  background  for  an  interesting  object  on  the  water,  bmt 
the  almost  black  schooner  is  not  one. 
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199.  S.  J.  Monroe.— '*The  Old  Lock"  is  a  good  photograph,  and  fine  example 
of  the  value  of  photography  as  a  recorder  of  facts;  with  only  that  object  in  view 
there  could  not  have  been  a  better  point  of  view,  but  the  horizontal  line  across  the 
niddle  distance  is  destructive  to  pictorial  effect.  For  this  the  line  should  run  at 
an  angle,  rather  than  straight  across.  "Repose"  is  a  beautiful  example  of  picture- 
making  by  photography ;  and  although  as  a  rule  we  disapprove  of  attempting  to 
make  a  photograph  an  imitation  of  some  other  method  of  picture-making,  we 
admire  this  for  its  close  resemblance  to  the  best  work  of  an  artist  of  the  brush.  It 
possesses  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  picture ;  suggestion,  balance,  concentration, 
satisfactory  distribution  of  light  and  shade ;  and  withal,  conveys  unmistakably 
the  feeling  of  quiet  restf ulness.  It  is  a  fine  picture  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing. 

200.  J.  D.  Palmer.— '*  Reflections"  is  a  fine  subject  beautifully  photographed, 
but  spoUed  by  being  printed  under  an  oval  mask,  as  just  what  wad  necessary  to 
balance  the  heavy  mass  on  the  right  has  been  left  out.  The  white  paper  sky  and 
water  is  fatal  to  it  as  a  picture,  and  an  improvement  would  have  been  effected  by 
destroying  the  reflection  of  the  shed  by  throwing  a  stone  into  the  water.  "The 
Fisherman"  has  a  good  sky,  but  water  can  never  be  represented,  and  should  never 
be  suggested,  by  white  paper.  The  horizontal  line  right  across  is  also  a  serious 
fault.  By  raising  the  lens  so  as  to  place  the  horizon  a  little  below  rather  than  above 
the  middle  and  selecting  a  more  suitable  light,  this  could  have  been  made  'a  good 
picture. 

201.  C.  W.  Plumb,  who  says  he  has  recently  joined  the  ranks  of  our  readers 
solely  on  account  of  "Our  Portfolio,"  has  in  "A  Water  Sprite"  made  a'good  begin- 
ning. It  is  an  impressionist  picture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  A  nude  infant 
seen  only  from  the  waist  upward,  a  plain  dark  background,  and  a  series  of  irregu- 
lar streaks  of  broken  up  lights  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  water  or  anything 
like  it,as  usually  represented,  but  the  impression  that  the  child  is  delightedly  amus- 
ing itself  in  water  is  irresistible.  We  shall  reproduce  it,  although  we  fear  that  in 
the  process,  much  of  its  charm  will  be  lost.  "Evening  Shades"  is  also  good, 
although  the  buildings  on  the  left  are  a  shade  too  dark,  and  the  sky  a  little  too 
luminous.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  been  an  improvement.  We  hope  to  see 
more  of  our  new  reader's  werk.  This  shows  thought,  and  aim,  and  a  working  to 
realize  it,  and  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  amongst  so  much  that  is  merely 
thoughtless  snapping. 

202.  J.  C.  K. — ^"Feeding  the  Chickens"  is  a  very  good  photograph  of  a  not  very 
interesting  subject.  The  white  paper  sky  is  a  serious  objection,  and  almost  as  bad 
is  the  straight  horizontal  line  of  fence.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  given  bet- 
ter gradation.  "A  Country  Road"  is  a  very  good  winter  scene  with  one  big  fault, 
too  much  very  useless  foreground.  The  camera  should  have  been  tilted  up  so  as 
to  cut  off  three-fourths  between  the  bottom  and  the  feet  of  the  figure,  who,  by  the 
by,  is  standing  much  too  stiff.  Trimming  off  the  bottom  of  this  print  up  to  near 
the  first  tree  on  the  right  improves  it  very  much.  It  also  should  have  had  a  much 
longer  exposure.  It  is  a  good  subject  and  from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  the  tree 
trunks  were  not  nearly  so  black  as  you  have  represented  them. 

203.  G.  P.  Lester's  "A  Country  Road"  is  a  well  selected  subject,  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  play  their  part  well;  only  the  perfectly  black  space  on  the  right 
should  not  have  been  so  black,  and  the  pure  white  sky  would  ruin  any  picture. 
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Tta«y  are  both  hopelessly  untrue,  which  would  have  been  obTiated  by  a  longer 
exposure.  "The  Brook"  is  also  a  fine  subject  Composition  and  lighting  are 
faultless,  but  neither  in  this  was  the  sky  or  the  boulders  anything  like  so  white, 
as  they  are  represented.  We  shall  reproduce  this  to  show  how  a  very  fine  picture 
has  been  missed  by  under-exposure. 

204.  Hkrbkkt  Lingb. — When  a  boy  goes  fishing  he  does  not  climb  a  post  about 
a  third  higher  than  himself  and  sit  on  the  top,  and  so  No.  i  would  simply  be  ludi- 
crous if  it  had  no  other  faults.  But  although  the  boy  had  been  sitting  on  the  dock 
where  he  should  have  been,  the  sheet  of  water  and  sky,  occupying  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  represented  by  white  paper  would  make  it  unworthy  of  notice. 
''Division  of  the  Spoils,"  two  boys  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  series  of  broad  wooden 
steps,  is  very  much  better.  The  two  faults  are  under-exposure,  which  makes  it  too 
white  and  black,  and  the  repetition  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  steps,  giving  it  a 
mechanical  appearance.  The  idea  is  good,  but  the  negative  is  too  thin,  and  the 
print  is  overtoned  to  an  unpleasant  bluish  tint. 

205.  C.  W.  Howard. — A  flagstaff,  a  flag  and  nothing  more  is  overdoing  simplic- 
ity and  leaving  the  critic  without  occupation.  "In  Fairmount  Park"  is  a  fine  sub- 
ject from  an  excellent  point  of  view,  but  a  poor  "mealy"  print.  Selection, 
arrangement  and  interesting  foreground  were  all  really  good,  but  through  faulty 
photography  the  print  is  flat,  tame,  without  either  light  or  shade,  and  it  is  just 
one  of  those  subjects  in  which  both  are  necessary. 

306.  E.  M.  Miller,  in  "Natural  Crossing,"  has  spoiled  a  fine  subject  by  sticking 
into  what  should  be  the  strong  point,  a  stiff  wooden  figure.  The  selection  is 
excellent,  but  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  making  the  stones  far  too  white. 
It  is  pretty,  but  not  a  picture.  "On  the  Bayou"  is  also  a  good  subject  utterly 
spoiled  by  figures  in  a  boat  all  staring  at  the  camera.  When  our  correspondent 
has  recognized  the  necessity  for  longer  exposures,  be  will  be  a  good,  very  good 
photographer;  but  he  should  never  introduce  figures  till  he  overcomes  the  acknowl- 
edged difficulty  of  doing  so  without  spoiling  the  picture. 

207.  John  Kirk. — Thanks  for  your  portrait.  We  wish  our  correspondents  gen- 
erally would  follow  the  good  example.  It  enhances  the  pleasure  of  correspondence 
to  know  just  how  a  correspondent  looks.  The  portrait  would  be  considered  good 
and  well  lighted  under  any  circumstances,  but  remarkably  so  considering  those 
under  which  it  was  taken — in  the  dark  room  and  lighted  by  the  dark  room  win- 
dow. But  there  is  one  little  fault;  you  want  to  convey  the  idea  of  pouring  from  a 
bottle  into  a  graduated  measure,but  the  eye  of  a  chemist  detects  the  make-believe. 
To  measure  accurately  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  line  on  the  graduated  scale  to 
the  level  of  the  eye^  while  as  represented  it  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
chin.  It  is,  however,  a  good  portrait,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it.  "Carnegie 
Lake"  is  not  nearly  so  good,  and  the  faults  are  very  much  under-exposure  and 
the  employment  of  too  small  a  stop.  A  hazy  day  with  a  ray  filter  and  //44 
would  have  required  ten  times  the  three  seconds  it  got.  The  results  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected,  black  and  white  without  a  trace  of  middle  tmts.  If  you 
will  revisit  the  spot  and  compare  the  scene  with  your  reproduction  of  it,  you  will 
learn  more  than  we  could  teach  in  many  pages.  We  may  say,  however,  that  foli- 
age is  never  properlf  represented  by  black,  nor  the  sky  by  white  paper ;  and  that 
small  stops  are  destructive  of  the  charming  atmosphere  suggested  by  a  hazy  dis- 
tance. For  such  a  subject// x6,  or  at  the  smallest// 22,  is  much  better  than  //44. 
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208.  Sara  Blacar.— "  A  Little  Indian"  is  a  very  good  photograph,  and  if  you 
had  waited  and  watched  you  might  have  got  a  fine  picture.  Those  little  fellows 
will  always  assume  a  natural  position  if  you  wait  long  enough.  Choose  a  quieter 
background  next  time.  Those  lines  of  the  shingle  bundles  are  obtrusive.  '*Stree- 
oscot  Valley"  is  a  very  pretty  photograph  with  two  rather  serious  faults,  too  much 
bare  foreground  and  too  short  exposure.    You  are  on  the  way  to  do  welL 

209.  H.  B.  Hartbr.-^'*  The  Portfolio"  is  notintended^to  help  beginners  over  dif- 
ficulties all  about  which  may  be  learned  from  an  ordinary  handbook.  Practice  and 
study  and  especially  examine  the  work  of  more  experienced  amateurs  and  then 
send  us  the  best  you  can  do  and  we  shall  gladly  try  to  help  you  to  do  better. 

210.  T.  C.  Harbaugh. — ''Whoa"  is  another  of  the  many  prints  confirmatory  of 
our  oft-repeated  statements  that  the  hand  camera,  unless  in  the  bands  of  an 
experienced  photographer,  is  simply  a  means  of  wasting  plates  and  paper.  This 
is  a  missed  opportunity.  Four  children  and  a  child's  express  wagon,  instead  of 
being  left  to  nature's  attitude  and  under  suitable  conditions  snapped,  were  stopped, 
posed  and  snapped  under  conditions  that  have  resulted  in  the  blackness  of  darkness 
to  all  but  the  white  dresses.  An  exposure  of  at  least  three  times  as  long  should 
have  been  given  and  about  an  inch  trimmed  from  each  side. 

211.  H.  B.  Hamli.v. — "Cotswold's,"  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  with  bam  and  trees 
for  background.  It  is  technically  good,  except  for  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
blocking  out  the  sky,  but  of  no  pictorial  interest.  *'The  Stepping  Stones"  is  very 
much  better.  Equally  good  in  technique;  an  interesting  subject,  well  lighted, 
balanced  and  contrasted,  and  suggestive ;  a  picture  which  we  shall  have  pleasure 
in  reproducing. 

212.  C.  L.  Hays. — "Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep"  would  have  been  better 
as  an  upright,  the  mass  of  light  on  the  right  interferes  with  the  balance  and  perfect 
tion  of  the  pyramidal  form  complete  in  the  two  figures,  as  is  seen  by  covering 
it  up  to  the  extent  of  i^  in-i  stid  the  lower  left  should  have  been  lighted  so  as  to 
give  some  detail.    You  are  on  the  right  road,  but  must  expose  longer. 

213.  L.  A.  Dyar. — ^"  Sugar  Loaf"  cut  diagonally  across  would  give  a  triangle 
ot  perfectly  white  paper,  and  one  made  up  of  an  under-exposed  bluff  surmounted 
by  a  mass  of  rock.  The  subject  would  have  made  a  good  picture  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  As  it  is  there  is  nothing  on  the  left  to  support  or  balance  Ihe  heavy 
mass  on  the  right;  the  horizon  is  too  low,  and  the  large  expanse  of  white  paper  in- 

'  itead  of  sky  is  intolerable.  "By  the  Shore"  is  very  much  better  indeed;  it  only 
needs  something  in  the  left  foregpround  to  support  the  matter  on  the  right;  a  small 
boat,  for  instance,  to  make  it  a  very  fine  picture.  Having  produced,  and  of  course 
recognized  the  beauty  of  the  natural  sky  in  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  cor- 
respondent could  have  sent  the  "Sugar  Loaf." 

214.  R.  B.  McPherson. — "Holsteins"  is  an  earnest  but  not  quite  successful 
attempt  at  picture  making.  The  color  is  far  from  the  best  that  could  have  been 
got  from  the  negative  on  "portrait  velox,"  much  too  flat  and  gray.  The  pro- 
nounced horizontal  line  running  right  across  should  have  been  broken  up,  and 
there  is  a  sad  lack  of  something  in  the  foreground.  The  horizontal  line  is  all  the 
more  prominent  because  we  feel  that  it  should  have  been  level,  while  by  faulty 
trimmings  it  is  3  degrees  off.  The  four  cattle,  the  moUf  of  the  picture,  are  too 
mechanically  arranged,  two  in  the  middle  looking  at  the  camera,  and  one  on  ea^ 
side  looking  at  those  in  the  middle.    Longer  waiting  and  watching  would  have 
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given  somethiag  better.  The  sky,  especially  toward  the  zenith,  is  too  dark,  giving 
a  somber  appearance,  which  the  rest  of  the  picture  belies.  You  are  on  the  right 
track,  but  really  good  pictures  are  not  made  without  more  thought. 

315.  H.  S.  Davis.— *'The  Old  Mill,"  a  dilapidated  building  taken  square  on 
below  it  a  horizontal  five-rail  fence,  and  lower  still  a  pool  in  which  the  building  is 
partly^Jreflected,  has  no  pictorial  value,  and  was  not  worth  photographing.    Tech- 
nically it  is  an  excellent  photograph,  but  you  will  not  make  pictures  till  you  know 
more  of  art  than  this  would  indicate. 

216.  J.  G.  Jenkins.— **  As  I  Sat  at  my  Spinning  Wheel"  has  only  one  fault,  a 
distracting  profusion  of  surroundings.  The  vases  of  flowers,  one  on  each  side,  and 
the  cupboard  or  over-mantle,  with  its  scattered  lights  behind,  thoroughly  spoil 
what  without  them  would  be  a  fine  picture.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  a  good 
example  both  of  what  and  what  not  to  do. 

217.  A.  W.  Clark.— ** Canoeing,"  No.  i,  is  a  well  selected  subject  that  by  moie 
careful  thinking  out  might  have  been  made  a  better  picture.  A  sheet  of  water, 
with  such  a  high  horizon,  looks  as  if  it  were  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  canoe  as  if 
on  a  toboggan  slide.  As  low  as  No.  2  would  have  been  just  right.  The  lens  should 
have  been  raised  so  as  to  cut  off  the  fore  water  up  to  the  base  of  the  rock  on  the  left, 
and  that  much  added  to  the  sky ;  and  the  canoe,  instead  of  coming  out  should 
have  been  going,  say,  round  to  a  hidden  something  behind  the  rock.  A  lesser 
fault  is  the  straight  horizontal  lines  of  the  distance.  You  should  aim  at  contrast* 
ing  that,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided,  by  an  irregular  foreground,  or  vice  versa. 
We  are  thus  particular  in  pointing  out  what  in  our  opinion  are  faults,  because  in 
spite  of  them  the  picture  is  full  of  promise. 

218.  W.  W.  Henry.— Your  unnamed  print  is  much  too  mechanical  in  composition; 
an  almost  equal  clump  of  leafless  trees  on  right  and  left  and  a  single  cone  shaped 
tree  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  photography  also  is  at  fault,  as,  with  exception 
of  white  paper  sky  and  water,  all  is  of  a  uniformly  flat  brown,  without  light  or 
shade.  Something  of  this  is  due  to  faulty  printing,  but  more  to  lack  of  contrast  in 
the  negative.  It  is  a  good  subject  well  worth  trying  again,  but  see  that  the  for^ 
ground  begins  at  the  base  of  the  bank  on  the  right. 

219.  J.  S.  Crockett.— "On  the  West  Branch"  would  have  been  better  for  a 
longer  exposure  and  a  better  indication  of  water;  indeed,  the  only  thing  that  sug- 
gests it  in  the  least  is  several  faint  shadows.  The  subject  is  good,  the  composition 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  sky  and  water  are  two  nearly  alike  in  tone.  It  is,  however, 
far  above  the  average  of  prints  sent  for  criticism. 

220.  A.  F.  Atkinson. — ** Nature's  Frown."  well  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
gloomy  day  on  the  seashore.  The  advancing  and  receding  waves  are  beautifully 
reproduced,  and  the  lowering  sky  impressively  rendered.  We  do  not  see  how  it 
could  have  been  bettered,  nor  can  we  suggest  anything  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  really  good  picture  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 
"Panning  Out"  shall  be  noticed  in  our  next. 

221.  W.  L.  Benedict. — "The  Brook"  suffers  so  much  from  under-exposure  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  notice.     It  is  simply  white  and  black.     It  is  a  good  subject  and 
from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  a  very  much  longer  exposure  was  required. 

222.  Elizabeth  C.  White.- "Wildflowers"  is  a  very  fine  subject  photographed 
from  the  very  worst  point  of  view.     It  is  "a  path  through  the  wood  where 
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wildflowers  s^row*'  but  photographed  from  the  middle,  8o  that  the  path 
instead  of  punning  out,  goes  straight  from  the  middle  of  the  foreground  up 
to  the  center  of  the  horizon ;  and  to  make  the  composition  still  more  mechan* 
ical,  one  of  the  two  fair  flower-gatherers  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  path. 
If  cut  vertically  in  two,  each  half  would  be  as  like  to  the  other  as  two  peas» 
.which  is  fatal  to  pictorial  effect.  It  should  have  been  photographed  from  far  enough 
to  the  right  or  left  to  make  the  path  go  out  of  the  picture.  It  is  also  very  much 
under-exposed,  so  that  the  tree  trunks  are  simply  black  paper  and  the  faces  that 
should  be  and  doubtless  are  fair,  are  of  Afrioan  darkness.  With  all  its  faults,  how- 
ever, it  shows  that  when  our  correspondent  has  given  the  necessary  study  to  com- 
position and  realized  that  such  subjects  cannot  be  taken  with  snaps  or  short  ezpos- 
nres,  she  will  be  a  credit  to  the  craft. 

223.  H.  S.  Thompson.— * 'The  Staircase"  is  a  good  decorative  subject  that  with 
sufficient  exposure  could  have  been  made  a  fine  decorative  photograph.  But  it  is 
simply  a  few  patches  of  high  light  and  all  the  rest  black.  It  is  worth  repeating, 
but  with  at  least  five  times  the  exposure. 

224.  Ernest  Williams. — 'Xlouds  and  Water,"  a  foreground  of  rippling  water,  a 
sky  of  fairly  good  clouds,  and  an  irregular  band  of  absolutely  black,  that  may  rep- 
resent foliage  between,  has  no  pictorial  interest,  and  conveys  no  particular  im- 
pression ;  but  the  negative  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  print  clouds  over  a  suit- 
able landscape. 

225.  W.  F.  SiDELiNGER. — "A  Storm"  is  a  very  successful  snap  of  a  street  on  a 
stormy  day.  The  idea  of  a  black  bleak  November  day  is  very  well  suggested,  but 
the  camera  has  not  been  level,  and  there  is  a  little  too  much  bare  foreground.  The 
iiazy  distance  is  particularly  effective. 

226.  W.  J.  Meyer— **  On  the  Ohio,"  a  stern-wheel  steamer  on  fairly  good  wavy 
water,  and  nothing  more,  is  not  an  interesting  subject,  and  the  exposure  has  not 
been  nearly  long  enough  to  make  it  a  good  photograph  It  is  another  of  the  many, 
very  many  examples  of  the  misuse  of  the  hand  camera  that  come  to  us.  By  mis- 
use we  mean  the  not  realizing  the  limitations  of  that  useful  instrument,  and  snap- 
ping under  conditions  that  demand  time  exposures.  Printing  under  a  circular 
mask  is  also  a  mistake. 

227.  W.  G.  Oppenheim.— "The  Chase,  Close  Quarters,  and  Victory"  is  a  good 
example  of  photography  as  a  decorative  panel.  It  shows  a  fight  between  two 
swans  on  very  well  rendered  water  and  amidst  very  suitable  surroundings,  the 
only  real  fault  being  the  untrue  white  skies  of  the  first  and  second  of  the  series. 
Like  most  snap  shots,  it  is  somewhat  under-exposed,  showing  the  necessity  in 
hand  camera  work  for  lenses  of  large  working  aperture,  very  rapid  plates  and  the 
best  possible  light.    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

228.  Jambs  McCormick,  Jr.,  sends  a  nameless  print  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name.  It  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  cloudland  with  a  beautifully  formed  tree  in  full 
leaf  in  the  middle,  rising  out  of  a  narrow  strip  of  landscape,  too  narrow  to  be  of 
any  pictorial  value,  but  broad  enough  to  show  that  its  author  just  missed  a  splen- 
did opportunity.  The  print  is  horizontal  in  form,  three  and  a  half  inches  deep.and 
the  horizon  is  less  than  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  Had  the  lens  been  lowered 
so  as  to  a  little  more  than  double  it,  and  a  longer  exposure  been  given,  this  might 
have  been  one  of  the  gems  of  the  year. 
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229.  F.  P.  Stresper.— In  "A  Thorn  in  the  Flesh"  yon  have  given  ns  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  fine 
.picture.  An  open  door  with  on  each  side  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  an  entrance 
.to  a  building  of  rough  ashler  work,  and  just  outside  of  it  a  mother,  or  more  prob- 
ably an  older  sister,  and  little  boy,  the  former  in  the  act  of  removing  a  thorn  from 
one  of  the  thumbs  of  the  latter.  Lines  and  lighting  are  so  perfect  that  we  cannot 
SQ&S^^st  an  improvement,  and  the  lights  against  the  dark  of  the  doorway  is  thor- 
oughly effective. 

Particularly  fortunate  also  have  you  been  in  your  models.  The  expression  of 
anxious  care  not  to  inflict  more  pain  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  is  evident 
on  the  face  of  the  operator,  and  even  more  satisfactory  is  that  of  the  boy,  which 
says  as  plainly  as  expression  can  say,  '*  Yes,  it  hurts,  but  I  can  bear  it."  It  is  a 
fine  picture  and  would  have  been  a  little  better  of  a  shade  longer  exposure ;  just 
enough  to,  in  a  slight  degree,  lessen  the  contrast  between  the  white  and  black  of 
the  drapery  and  give  truer  tonality  to  the  faces.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  repro- 
ducing it.    "The  Brook"  in  our  next. 

230.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — "Trudging  Home."  The  laborer  wending  his 
weary  way  homewards  is  well  conceived  and  well  carried  out,  having  all  or  most 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  picture,  balance,  contrast,  lighting  suitable  to  the  time 
suggested  by  the  long  cast  shadows,  and  suggestions ;  even  the  home  invisible  is 
amply  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  visible  shed  and  thriftless  method  of  keeping 
the  ill  built  hay  stack  in  place  by  unnecessarily  long  poles.  The  only  fault  we  can 
find  or  alteration  we  can  suggest  is  that  the  sky  is  a  little  too  luminous  for  the 
hour ;  and  monotonously  plain.  It  should  have  been  a  shade  darker,  and  would 
have  been  better  of  being  somewhat  broken  up,  by  the  indicatibn  of  a  few  clouds. 
We  shall  reproduce  it. 

231.  F.   G.  ScHENXK.—"  At  the  Mouth  of  the  Kinzua  Creek"    is  a  fine  subject 
very  badly  photographed.    The  composition  is  fine,  and  the  point  of  view  proba 
bly  the  best,  but  anything  in  which  sky  and  water  occupies  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  space,  and  those  represented  simply  by  white  paper  is  altogether  out  of  the 
running. 

232.  John  von  Bermith.— "Clear  Creek  Falls"  has  no  pictorial  merit  and 
little  value  as  a  photograph ;  a  mere  record  of  fact.  What  looks  more  like  cotton 
wool  than  water  runs  in  a  zigzag  course  from  the  upper  left  to  the  lower  right,  with 
nothing  on  each  side  but  much  too  dark  and  badly  defined  foliage.  From  a  greater 
distance,  better  focus,  and  with  longer  exposure  this  might  have  been  at  least  a 
fairly  good  topographical  photograph. 

233.  D.  P.  Heap. — "In  the  Wake  of  the  Mistletoe"  is  a  fine  example  of  troubled 
water,  both  as  flowing  waves  and  as  churned  up  by  the  passing  steamer,  and  it 
would  have  been  still  more  effective  printed  in  bluish-green  carbon.  A  slight  fault 
is  the  too  straight  horizontal  sky  line,  and  one  that  is  really  unpardonable  in  such 
a  fine  photograph  is  the  perfectly  white  sky.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  printing 
in  of  a  suitable  sky,  or  at  least  the  toning  down  of  the  sky,is  an  absolute  sina  qua 
non, 

234.  Theo.  F.  Gaebler. — "The  Fair  Friends,"  a  group  of  four  young  ladies,  is 
in  every  sense  a  good  photograph,  but  it  comes  very  short  of  being  a  good  picture. 
Lighting,  exposure  and  development  are  all  faultless,  but  both  selection  and 
arrangement  are  objectionable,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  they  are  all  staring  at  the 
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camera.  The  objective  point  should  be  the  group,  but  the  eye  is,  willy  nillyi 
attracted  by  the  obtrusive  background  on  the  right  and  the  distracting  series  of 
parallel  horizontal  lines  on  the  left.  The  three  white  waists  should  have  been  con- 
trasted by  the  black  one  being  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  heads  of  the  two  mid- 
dle figures  should  not  have  been  vertically  on  a  line.  The  photography  is  fault- 
less, and  the  art  faulty,  therefore  before  you  can  make  pictures  you  must  know 
more  about  art. 

235.  N.  E.  Arnold. — In  the  Meadow**  is  a  very  pretty  little  picture.  A  quiet 
pool  of  real  water  framed  with  beautiful  foliage  in  both  sun  and  shade;  and  in  the 
foreground  a  dark  calf  against  the  light  bank  in  the  very  best  way  to  suggest  the 
desired  distance.  The  idea  of  a  cool  retreat  in  a  hot  summer  day  is  finely  sug- 
gested.    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

236.  M.  W.  RuNDEL. — •* Orchard  Lake**  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  work  that  is 
getting  a  little  too  common,  a  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  attempt  to  do  the  nearly 
imp3ssible,  or  at  least  the  very  difficult — to  secure  the  beautiful  cloudlaad  and  the 
landscape  under  it  on  the  same  plate  and  by  the  same  exposure,  and  that  without 
orthochromatic  plate  or  color  screen.  This  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  cloudland  slightly 
marred  by  the  projecting  foliage  of  a  too  near  tree ;  the  exposure  has  been  so  short 
as  to  give  nothing  but  equal  blackness  in  foreground  and  distance.  Selection  and 
arrangement  are  admirable,  and  with  a  sky  shade  so  as  to  have  permitted  a  longer 
exposure  to  the  landscape,  or  by  the  exposure  of  two  plates  and  printing  in  the  sky 
this  could  have  been  made  a  beautiful  picture. 

237.  J.  F.  Smith. — We  regret  that  in  spite  of  our  frequently  expressed  wish 
that  prints  sent  for  criticism  should  be  mounted  on  boards  only  a  little  larger  than 
themselves,  so  many  come  per  mail  on  mounts  with  large  margins,  and  in  the  care- 
less hands  of  Uncle  Sam's  messengers  get  broken  as  this  is,  right  across  the  mid- 
dle. We  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood  that  our  opinion  of  prints  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  the  mount.  **The  Old  Oaken  Bucket'*  does 
not  impress  us  favorably.  A  large  square  building,  shingled  and  latticed,  occu- 
pies considerably  more  than  half  the  space,  a  chair  on  which  stands  the  bucket, 
and  a  very  ordinary  looking  figure  drinking  from  a  very  ordinary  tin  cup  does 
not,  to  us  at  least,  suggest  the  sentiment  inspire  by  the  poem.  There  is  altogether 
too  little  bucket  and  too  much  obtrusive  building  and  an  entire  absence  of  the 
desirable  picturesque.  The  exposure  has  also  been  much  too  short,  giving  a  print 
that  is  simply  white  and  black  without  a  trace  of  the  necessary  gradation.  Cut 
vertically  down  the  middle  improves  the  composition,  and  as  the  break  was  just 
there  we  shall  cover  it  with  a  strip  of  paper,  and  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson. 
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We  have  to  thank  the  Oregon  Camera  Club  for  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  its 
fourth  annual  print  exhibition,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  club  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  with  facilities  for  work, instruction,  and  social  intercourse  that  should 
induce  every  amateur  photographer  in  the  locality  to  apply  for  membership. 

There  are  334  exhibits  by  54  members,  seven  of  whom  are  ladies,  of  whom  there 
are  43  included  in  the  roll  of  130.  The  catalogue  contains  four  whole  page  half- 
tone engravings,  one  of  which,  "Moonlight  on  the  Columbia,"  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  magazine,  and  of  which  any  artist  might  well  be  proud.     "A  Cavalier,**  In 
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spite  of  Its  hard  lighting,  is  also  good,  butsurely*' What  Shall  the  Answer  Be?"  was 
hardly  worth  engraving.  We  know  that  a  photograph  often  loses  much  when  so 
reproduced,  but  the  faults  in  this,  both  in  photography  and  art,  are  not  of  that 
kind.  They  are  the  scattered  lights,  the  tree  growing  out  of  the  head  of  the  figure, 
the  utter  lack  of  light  and  shade  in  the  drapery,  and  the  repetition  of  the  main  line 
of  that  figure  by  the  parasol.  We  mention  this,  not  because  we  have  pleasure  in 
faultfinding,  but  because  we  know  that  pictures  so  produced  and  placed  are  apt 
by  those  who  do  not  know  better  to  be  taken  as  examples  worthy  of  being  wrought 
up  to.  We  congratulate  the  Oregon  Club,  however,  on  its  good  showing  and  the 
good  it  is  doing,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  future  movements.  • 

Ortol  Tubes. — We  have  written  so  much  in  favor  of  Ortol,  and  continue  to  use  it 
with  such  satisfaction,  that  we  feel  a  fatherly  interest  in  it  which  constrains  us  to 
caution  our  readers  against  a  seeming  danger  which  might  give  it  a  bad  name 
and  lessen  the  confidence  of  our  readers  in  our  expressions  of  opinion. 

Ortol,  as  we  have  fiequently  said,  keeps  for  months  in  solution  in  conjunction 
with  potflssium  metabisulphite,  and  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  alkali  added, 
and  even  after  it  has  been  used.  That  it  will  keep  indefinitely  in  \vell  corked  bot- 
tles or  sealed  tubes  is  also  certain;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  wben  sect  out  in 
**powders"  wrapped  in  waxed  or  any  other  paper. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  this  by  the  coming  to  our  table  of  a  box  of  "Ortol 
Developing  Powders"  which  had  lost  much  of  their  developing  power,  and  what 
was  left  was  as  unlike  that  of  Ortol  as  anything  could  well  be.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  resorting  to  powders,  even  by  those  who  are  on  the  move  and  do  not  care 
to  carry  liquids  or  have  the  trouble  of  weighing  or  measuring,  as  Hauff,  the  maker 
of  Ortol,  now  sends  it  out  it  out  in  cartridge  form,  by  which  40  ounces  of  a  first-class 
developing  solution  may  be  made  by  simply  dissolving  each  of  the  two  packets, 
a  tube  and  a  tin,  in  20  ounces  of  water,  or  better  still,  especially  for  the  sake  of 
portabilit3%  dissolving  each  in  five  ounces,  and  for  a  normal  developer  adding  one 
part  of  each  to  six  parts  of  water. 

We  so  dissolved  the  cartridges  sent  by  Mr.  Gennert,who  is,  we  believe,  the  sole 
agent  for  this  country,  and,  with  solutions  of  strengths  varying  from  one  of  each 
to  six  ounces  to  one  of  each  to  twelve  ounces,  have  developed  shutter  and  time 
exposures,  lantern  slides,  and  bromide  and  other  papers  to  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion; and  have  in  the  drying  rack  while  we  write  eighteen// 11  snaps,  all  of  good 
technique,developed  in  one  ounce  of  each  to  40  ounces  of  water  by  the  tank  method 
of  which  we  have  often  written,  the  time  occupied  being  about  twelve  hours. 

The  Bullard  Magazine  Camera. — In  **Our  Table"  in  the  June,  1897,  number 
we  gave  an  illustrated  and  appreciative  notice  of  this  camera,  and  from  then  till 
quite  recently  we  have  employed  it,  unless  under  one  condition,  with  absolute  sat- 
isfaction. The  exceptional  condition  was  our  favorite  s^rf  work  during  the  occa- 
sional damp  spells  at  Point  o'  Woods,  where  and  when  the  moisture  hung  in  drops 
everywhere  and  everything  was  saturated.  The  so-called  waterproof  cardboard 
backs  of  the  sheaths  or  carriers  showed  a  slight  inclination  to  buckle,  which 
induced  us  to  wrap  the  camera  in  the  rubber  focusing  cloth  till  the  atmosphere 
returned  to  its  normal  hygroscopic  state. 

A  suggestion  to  substitute  thin  vulcanite  for  the  cardboard  was  met  by  a  request 
to  wait  for  something  better,  which  promise  has  been  more,  much  more,  than  ful- 
filled by  the  camera  now  on  our  table. 
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It  is  "Model  A,"  the  98  model,  and  every  fayorable  word  in  the  notice  referred 
to  as  applied  to  the  '97  model  applies  equally  to  this,and  a  good  deal  more,indted; 
so  much  more  that  we  fear  to  write  as  strongly  as  we  feel;  not  that  we  could  say 
more  than  it  deserves,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  realize  all  its  beauties  and  advan- 
tages without  seeing  it,  our  honest  praise  may  seem  like  ^exaggeration.  Its  size 
has  been  reduced  by  one  hundred  and  six  cubic  inches,  and  its  weight  by  twenty 
ounces,  measuring  now  6x6^x7^,  and  weighing  three  pounds.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  carriers  to  only  a  shade  larger  than  the 
plates  they  carry,  and  making  them  entirely  of  aluminum  instead  of  wood  and 
cardboard,  which  not  only  gets  rid  of  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  '97  mode],but 
makes  the  sliding  of  the  trunnions  in  the  ways  so  smooth  and  easy  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely unfelt  in  the  sliding  out  and  in  of  the  magazine,  the  only  operation  required 
for  the  removal  of  the  exposed  plate  and  the  placing  of  another  ready  for  exposure. 

A  no  less  delightful  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  substitution  of  a 
"brilliant"  for  the  ordinary  mirror  and  ground  glass  finder;  so  brilliant  that  the 
image  is  bright  even  in  sunlight,  and  adjusted  so  as  to  show  exactly  what  will  be 
included  on  the  plate. 

The  Bullard,  Model  A,  has  been  the  companion  of  our  daily  drives  through  the 
hamlets  and  hills  amidst  which  our  lines  are  cast,  and  for  all  purposes  for  which  a 
hand  camera  may  be  legitimately  employed  seems  to  be  the  very  acme  of  perfection. 

Photograms  OF '98. — Published  for  the  Photo  grants  Ltd.  London:  Dawbarn 
&*  Ward. 

Photograms  of  the  Year^  though  only  four  years  old,comes  to  our  table  as  one  of 
our  most  welcome  annual  visitors,  not  only  rich  in  the  products  of  the  camera, 
but  also  each  as  a  milestone  in  the  progress  to  photographic  and  reproductive  art. 

"Comparisons  are  odorous,"  and  so  without  saying  whether,  in  our  opinion,this 
is  better  or  worse  than  its  predecessors,  we  say  that,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
there  is  not  in  it  a  word  or  a  picture  that  we  should  wish  left  out.  We  are  as  little 
squeamish  as  most,  and  have  as  high  an  appreciation  of  the  noble  nude  as  any, 
but,  to  us,  at  least,  there  is  something  in  even  the  best  of  the  photographic  nude 
sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  naked  to  make  us  wish  that  its  representation  should 
be  left  to  the  artist  of  the  brush  and  the  sculptor.  We  do  not  mean  to  even  hint  that 
there  is  anything  offensive  or  objectionable  in  thefiguresto  which  we  take  excep- 
tion, that  on  page  33,  by  Le  Bergue,  and  on  page  55,  by  Cadby,  but  simply  that  for 
the  reason  given  above  we  shall  not  have  regretted  their  exclusion. 

As  the  barometer  of  photography  Photograms  of'gS  shows  a  satisfactory 
advance  in  its  P,  P  and  R  phases — the  pictorial,  portrait  and  reproductive.  Lack 
of  space  prevents  our  noticing  the  pictures  as  we  should  like,  but  we  may  say  that 
as  a  means  of  education  to  both  amateur  and  professional  we  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing better  than  a  careful  study  of  such  purely  pictorial  work  as  "Wet  Weather,"  on 
page  9,  "A  Fan,"  page  3ct,  "Cimetiere  de  Compagne,"  page  74,  and  "Abandoned," 
page  76,  the  portraits  by  Hollinger,  Crooke,  and  Baker,  pages  73,  95,  and  45,  and 
the  two  reproductions  of  "Venice,"  by  Waterhouse  and  Boon,  pages  18  and  98. 

Photograms  of'gSis  alike  creditable  to  all  concerned,  the  staff  of  the  Photogram, 
the  half-tone  engraver  and  the  publisher,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
interested  in  picture  making  by  photography. 

Thk  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.'s  Catalogue. — From  advance  proofs  we 
were  enabled  to  give  a  preliminary  notice  of  this  catalogue  in  our  September  num- 
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b«r,  and  now  that  it  is  before  us  in  a  completed  form,  we  find  that  we  did  not  fully 
realize  its  value.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  informative  publication  of  that  kind 
that  we  have  seen. 

^  The  first  eight  pages  are  devoted  to  lens  making,  and  incidentally  to  the  meth- 
ods and  magnitude  of  the  factory  that  may  well  make  American  readers  proud; 
and  to  the  system  of  testing  that  should  give  intending  buyers  absolute  confidence. 
This  is  followed  by  all  that  the  prospective  buyer  needs  to  know  about  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Zeis  anastigmats,  including  the  "Planar"  and  "Convertible,"  the  "Univer- 
sal" aqd  the  "Clark"  ;  tele-photo  attachments,  projection  lenses,  diaphragm  shut- 
ter, ray  filter,  iconoscope,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  very  useful  tables. 

The  catalogue  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  photogravure  and  half-tone  engrav- 
ings, showing  the  work  of  the  various  lenses,  so  that  altogether  it  will  be  a  valua- 
•ble  addition  to  any  library ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking  every  one  inter- 
ested in  lenses  should  send  for  it. 

The  only  thing  that  we  regret  is  the  information  that  on  the  mounts  of  the 
lenses  are  engraved  "our  name,  designation,  number  of  lens  and  size  of  plate,''  It 
is  to  the  words  in  italics  that  we  take  exception,  as  tending  to  perpetuate  what  we 
have  long  fought  against,  the  buying  of  lenses,  and  the  fitting  of  lenses  into  cam- 
eras by  camera  makers  under  the  names  of  the  largest  plates  that  they  are  made 
to  cover,  such  as  5  x  7,  8^  x6^,  etc.,  instead  of  designating  them  according  to  their, 
for  pictorial  purposes  at  least,  most  important  feature,  their  focal  length. 

Whatever  else  may  be  engraved  on  the  mount  of  a  lens,  the  focal  length  should 
never  be  omitted,  and  by  whatever  name  a  lens  may  be  known  its  focal  length  should 
be  a  part  thereof,  e.  g,^  a  17  inch  Rapid  Universal,  an  eight  inch  Zeis  Anstigmat, 
etc.,  the  fractions  being  neglected,  although  of  course  marked  on  the  mount. 

Philadelphia  Salon. — We  have  to  thank  the  executive  for  a  copy  of  the  beau- 
tifully got  up  catalogue,  from  which  we  learn  that  there  were  in  all  250  exhibits 
from  99  exhibitors,  76  of  which  were  Americans  and  23  from  foreign  parts,  two  of 
the  latter  and  15  of  the  former  being  ladies. 

The  catalogue  is  illustrated  by  one  Velox  print,  a  fine  example  of  professional 
portraiture — or  rather,  we  should  say,  what  professional  portraiture  should  be — 
a  picture  as  well  as  a  likeness ;  and  12  fine  half-tone  engravings,  all  excellent  ex- 
amples of  both  photographic  and  half-tone  engraving  art. 
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[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re 
quested  to  send  to  Dr  John  Nicol,    Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
Appear  in  the  journal.]  

The  Camera  Club  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  No.  3  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  8,  when  Mr.  William  M.  HoUinger 
lectured  on  *' Photographic  Portraiture."  A  collection  of  prints  by  Miss  Zaida  Ben 
Ynsuf,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Francis  B.  Johnston,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were 
exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  club  from  Nov.  9  to  Nov.  26. 

On  Nov. 29  a  lecture  on ''Photographic  Printing*'  and  a  demonstration  of  the  car- 
bon process  was  given  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Stark.  There  was  also  a  special  demon- 
stration for  ladies  by  Miss  E.  C.  Hausmann.  The  second  annual  club  dinner  was 
served  at  "The  Arena,"  41  West  Thirty-first  street,  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  3. 
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Mobile  Camera  Club*— The  Mobile  Camera  Club  has  resumed  its  work  for  the 
winter  and  has  held  two  meetings  this  month,  both  well  attended. 

The  club  has  secured  quarters  with  the  Mobile  Art  League  in  a  centrally  located 
portion  of  the  city,  and  at  the  meeting  held  to-night,  Nov.  i8,  authorized  the  build- 
ing of  a  dark  room  and  the  fitting  up  of  the  new  quarters. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  fall  season, 
which  will  take  place  early  in  December,  when  the  set  of  slides  made  by  members 
of^the  Camera  Club  of  New  York  will  be  shown. 

The  secretary  of  the  club,  Mr.  Richard  Hines,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  The  Register 
will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  any  amateurs  visiting  Mobile  this  winter. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Amatoar  Photocnipliera.— We  have  been  requested 
to  intimate  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  above  society  has  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  those  between  the  ages  of  i6and  22,  who  are  inter* 
ested  in  amateur  photography;  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  each  other 
exchange  views,  discuss  matters  photographic,  and  in  every  possible  way  promote 
the  interests  of  the  young  amateur. 

The  inaugurating  officers  are,  President,  W.  G.  Pierson,  175  St.  Marks  avenue, 
Brooklyn, ;  vice-president,  H.  N.  Butler,  256  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
street.  New  York,  and  secretary,  C.  F.  Wbite,  49  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
street,  New  York,  to  whom  application  for  further  information  should  be  made. 

We  wish  the  young  society  a  large  measure  of  success  and  shall  be  glad  to 
report  anything  of  interest  that  may  occur  at  its  meetings. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


WYNNE  S  EXPOS UEB  MBTEE. 

DbaeSirs:  Your  September  issue  contains  a  communication  setting  forth  the 
difficulty  of  matching  the  color  of  the  standard  tint  of  the  Wynne  meter,  when  the 
sensitive  paper  has  become  damp,  and  the  impossibility  of  drying  the  paper  as 
instructions  direct.  The  sensitive  paper  does  change  color  when  damp  and  does 
not  then  yield  the  same  color  as  the  standard  tint ;  a  purple  is  had  instead  of  the 
bluish-slate  color  desired.  It  is  in  nowise  difficult  for  me  to  determine  when  the 
same  depth  of  color  as  the  standard  tint  calls  for  is  reached  in  the  purple  of  the 
moistened  paper.  I  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  dry  my  paper  for  the  above  reason, 
but  I  have  dried  it  by  holding  it  over  a  lamp,  and  bad  no  trouble  in  securing 
proper  tints  afterward.  But  some  have  had  trouble  and  their  complaints  have 
been  heard  and  considered  and  a  remedy  is  in  sight. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  7  Mr.  Wynne  writes  that  a  new  paper,  less  susceptible  to 
moisture,  has  been  made  and  is  already  on  the  market.  It  is  decidedly  better  than 
paper  formerly  sent  out,  so  far  as  resistance  to  moisture  is  concerned.  Some  that  I 
have  carried  for  weeks  past  has  given  no  evidence  whatever  of  being  affected  by 
moisture,  but  then  I  carry  my  meter  in  my  coat  pocket  and  not  in  a  watch — or 
vest — pocket,  where  it  would  surely  be  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  body. 

Every  just  complaint  tends  to  the  improvement  of  articles  of  value  that  through 
no  intentional  fault  of  the  manufacturers  are  not  all  they  intended  them  to  be.  So 
your  correspondent's  complaint  will  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  step  taicen  by  the 
Wynne  meter  people  to  improve  their  product  before  his  complaint  could  have 
reached  them.  Truly  yours,  Henry  Wbnzxl,  Jr. 
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To  the  Editors. 

DxAR  Sirs:  We  have  read  with  mocb  interest  Mr.  Wenzel's  eulogistic  article  apon 
our  exposure  meter,  and  are  sorry  to  note  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Shane's  letter  in  your 
September  issue  that  he  has  experienced  any  difficulty  with  the  sensitive  paper 
employed  in  our  instrument. 

Every  batch  of  sensitive  paper  before  being  sent  out  by  us  is  thoroughly  tested, 
but  (as  all  users  of  silver  papers  know)  a  gradual  deterioration  takes  place  in  the 
silver  emulsion.  The  special  paper  which  we  prepare  for  use  with  our  meter  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and,  though  under  favorable  circumstances  we  have  found 
it  to  keep  good  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.we  do  not  guarantee  it  when  more 
than  six  months  old.  We  have  no  doubt  the  paper  of  which  Mr.  Shane  complains 
was  considerably  more  than  this  age. 

You  will  see  by  the  printed  instructions  which  we  enclose  that  *' if  the  paper 
becomes  damp  it  should  be  dried  by  any  gentle  artificial  heat." 

Mr.  Shane  states  in  his  letter  "that  he  has  again  and  again  thoroughly  baked 
it,"  but  one  such  operation  would  hopelessly  destroy  any  chance  of  its  coloring 
correctly.  We  have  made  exhaustive  experiments  with  a  view  of  producing  a  sen- 
sitive paper  that  should  be  insensitive  to  moisture  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
we  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  herewith  two  boxes  of  our  improved  paper,  and 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  forward  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Shane  together 
with  the  new  glass  and  dial  also  sent,  and  ask  him  to  make  another  special  trial  of 
the  paper,  and  report.  We  should  also  esteem  it  a  personal  favor  if  you  would 
kindly  do  the  same. 

In  future  we  are  having  the  date  of  manufacture  stamped  upon  each  box  and 
also  a  guarantee  of  the  paper  for  six  months  from  this  date.  We  have  sent  a  quan- 
tity of  our  new  sensitive  paper  to  our  sole  American  agents,  Messrs.  Anthony  & 
Co.,  591  Broadway,  New  York,  and  have  requested  them  to  exchange  the  paper 
gratis  to  any  of  your  readers  who  return  defective  boxes  of  paper  with  stamps  to 
cover  postage.  We  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Wrexham,  England.  The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co. 

[If  Mr.  Shane  will  send  his  address  and  10  cents  in  stamps  for  postage  we  shall 
•end  the  paper,  etc.,  to  him.  We  may  say  that  we  had  a  tin  of  the  paper  with  us 
during  a  damp  spell  at  Point  o*  Woods,  that  the  color  pioduced  by  the  action  of 
light  gradually  became  a  little  warmer,  but  that  we  had  no  di£Bculty ,  and  have  none 
now,  with  the  same  paper  in  judging  as  to  when  the  tints  were  matched. — Eds.] 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

[The  following  digest  of  pAtents  Is  f nmished  by  Davis  ft  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  dt  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


T.  H.  Blair,  Northborough,  Mass. 
Kinetographic  Camera. — No.  6x1,231. 
This  invention  comprises  a  continuous  film-feeding  mechanism  and  an  inter- 
mittent film-feeding  mechanism,  so  arranged  that  during  the  exposure-interval 
sufficient  unexposed  film  is  fed  so  that  after  the  exposure  the  exposed  portion  may 
be  instantly  rolled  up  by  the  intermittent  mechanism  and  an  exposed  partioo 
brought  opposite  the  exposure-apperature. 
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John  Jacobson,  Boston,  Mast. 
Colored  Picture. — No.  6iic,38a 
This  patent  covers  a  process  of  prodnciog  art  reproductions  on  hard  surfaces, 
which  consists  in  producing  a  negative  photographic  plate  in  conjunction  with  the 
half  tone  screen,  obtaining  a  positive  photographic  plate  therefrom,  preparing 
a  metal  plate  from  said  positive  photographic  plate  by  contact  exposure  and 
etching,  and  using  said  plate  as  a  matrix  for  the  production  of  a  die,  forming 
the  surface  upon  which  the  reproduction  is  to  be  made,  by  means  of  said  die» 
and  applying  ink  or  pigment  to  the  surface  thus  formed. 

Jambs  W.  McDonough,  Chicago,  111.,  Assignor,  by  mesne  assignments  to  the  Inter- 
national Color  Photo  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Art  of  Producing  Photograpns  in  Color. — No.  611,457. 

This  invention  relates,  first,  to  a  white  or  light  colored  material,  as  paper,  pro- 
vided with  differently  colored  substances  corresponding  to  complementary  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  as  red  and  green,  blue  and  yellow,  arranged  accordingly  to  regu- 
larly recurring  patterns,  as  dots,  lines,  figures,  in  regularly  recurring  alternate 
order  and  symmetrical  as  to  a  plane,  such  colors  being  of  such  proportions  as  to 
present  to  the  eye  a  white  or  light  colored  neutral  tint,  the  patterns  being  covered 
with  a  photographic  sensitive  material,  and  second  to  the  process  of  making  col- 
ored pictures,  which  consists  in  making  a  photographic  negative  in  regular  patterns 
as  dots,  lines,  figures  by  the  action  of  red,  green  and  blue  colored  lights  upon  the 
sensitive  plate  in  such  patterns,  then  making  therefrom  a  corresponding  half  tone 
plate,  printing  type  or  surface,  the  printing  from  such  printing  surf  ace  upon  mate- 
rial prepared  to  correspond  in  colors  and  to  register  in  form  and  dimensions  with 
the  patterns  of  colored  lights  acting  upon  the  negative  and  with  the  patterns  upon 
the  printing  surface,  whereby  the  colors  corresponding  to  those  that  do  not  act 
upon  the  negative  will  be  obscured  or  covered,  while  such  proportion  of  colored  pat- 
terns as  corresponds  to  the  action  of  colored  lights  upon  the  negative  sensitized 
plate  will  be  left  visible. 

J.  C.  Oliver,  Versailles,  Ohio. 
Apparatus  for  Producing  Photographs  in   Relief.— No.  612,504. 

Consists  of  a  base  plate  carrying  means  for  clamping  a  photograph,  and  a  frame 
carrying  dies  which  are  adapted  to  be  moved  inward  so  that  their  inner  edges  will 
outline  the  portion  of  the  picture  it  is  desired  to  form  in  relief. 

A.  ScHWARZ,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Pneumatic  Printing  Apparatus. — No.  612,550. 

Comprises  means  tor  intermittenly  moving  a  strip  of  paper  to  the  negatives,  of 

pneumatic  means  for  pressing  the  paper  and  negatives  together  and  at  the  same 

time  completing  an  electric  circuit  whereby  electric  lights  are  lighted  by  which 

the  printing  is  done,  and  means  for  extinguishing  the  lights,  and  then  moving 

the^paper. 

Charles  F.  Uebelackbr.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Color  Screen. — No.  612,937. 

This  device  consists  of  two  tubes  sliding  one  within  the  other,  each  having  a 

glass  end  whereby  a  body  of  liquid  is  maintained  between  the  glasses.     Means  is 

provided  whereby  the  two  tubes  may  be  slid  on  each  other  to  lessen  or  enlarge  the 

body  of  liquid,  between  the  glasses  the  liquid  escaping  up  into  a  supplemental 

chamber  carried  by  the  outer  clyinder.    . 
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York  Schwartz,  Hanover,  Germany. 
Flash  Light  Composition. — No.  613,021. 
This  powder  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  quickly  combustible  magnesium 
mixture,  with  a  cementing  medium,  said  mixture  being  brought  into  the  form  of  a 
foil. 

C.  A.  Lindsay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Plate  Holder.— No.  613,068. 
Comprises  a  main  plate  holder  and  a  supplemental  holder  and  means  for  drop- 
ping the  exposed  plate  into  the  supplemental  holder  and  for  enveloping  it  in  a 

wrapper. 

S.  D.  Alter  and  L.  T.  Young. 

Flash  Light  Apparatus. — No.  613,955. 

This  patent  covert  a  device  wherein  an  electric  igniting  device  is  connected  by 

a  fuse  to  mass  of  flash  powder.    The  whole  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  neat  box 

and  a  push  button  on  the  end  of  a  flexible  wire  cable  operates  the  device. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

'  [Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  material  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  Y, 


Dr.  W.  Arnot. — We  do  not  give  the  addresses  of  our  contributors  or  corre- 
spondents. A  letter  sent  under  cover  to  us  will  be  forwarded  to  the  gentleman  you 
name.  If  you  send  to  Bausch  &  Lomb  a  strip  of  paper  that  will  just  go  round  the 
hood  of  the  lens  they  will  send  you  a  ray  filter  that  will  fit  It  is  a  good  subject,  but 
we  cannot  promise  insertion  till  we  see  the  article.  We  should  not  in  any  case 
adopt  the  title;  "Photographer"  is  good  enough  for  us,  and  expresses  a  great  deal 
more. 

Thomas  Willson.— One  ounce  of  hypo  is  the  right  thing  in  eight  ounces  of  the 
combined  bath  referred  to. 

Geo.  M.  Cohes.— Your  letter  should  have  been  sent  direct  instead  of  to  the  pub- 
lishers, and  you  should  have  seen  the  information  you  seek  on  page  452  of  our 
October  number. 

Geo.  L.  Courtenay,— See  page  452  of  October  number. 

R.  M.  JoRDBN.--The  white  wood  frames  may  be  stained  to  various  shades  o 
green  by  various  proportion  of  solution  in  vinegar  of  verdigris  and  indigo. 

Doubting  Thomas. — We  believe  it  is  a  case  of  "a  bad  workman  quarreling  with 
his^ools."  There  is  no  "best  plate"  in  the  market,  and  we  say,  with  equal  truth, 
that  there  is  not  an  American  manufacturer  that  sends  out  bad  or  even  doubtful 
ones.  If^ou  cannot  make  good  negatives  on  those  you  are  using,  it  most  certainly 
is  not  their  fault. 

Elsie  M.  Brooks. — We  have  written  so  often  on  the  folly  of  beginning  photog- 
raphy with  a  hand  camera  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  revert  to  it  again.  We 
have  said  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  we  say  again,  that  it  would  be  as  foolish  to 
expect  to  become  a  photographer,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  with  only*  a  hand 
camera,  as  to  hope  to  become  a  profound  mathematician  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  multiplication  table.  For  over  50  years  there  has  hardly  been  a  week  in  which 
Wie*have  not  had  something  to  do  with  practical  photography,  and  for  nearly  three 
years  we  have  had  one  of  the  beat  hand  cameras  that  has  as  yet  been  devised,  and 
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yet  with  all  the  experience  which  such  long  practice  brings,  we  are  only  now  learn- 
ing something  about  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations. 

Start  with  a5X4or7x5  stand  camera,  and  when  you  are  able  to  make  pic- 
tures good  enough  for  reproduction  in  our  columns,  and  not  till  then,  get  a  good 
shutter  and  snap  to  your  heart's  content.  To  begin  by  snapping  would  only  be 
to  waste  plates. 

Constant  Reader. — If  you  had  been  a  careful  as  well  as  a  constant  reader  you 
would  have  known  that  "a  5  x  7  lens  and  a  3-8  stop"  are  meaningless  terms  and 
give  no  useful  information.  In  the  description  of  a  photographic  lens  the  focal 
length  is  the  most  important  feature,  and  that  of  a  stop  its  /  value.  Give  us 
those  and  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  your  questions. 

R.  B.  Talbot. — The  paper  is  apparently  heavily  coated  with  baryta  in  a  prac- 
tipally  insoluble  medium,  and  cannot  by  any  means  we  know  be  rendered  ** pene- 
trable to  paint."  The  surface  may  be  made  to  "take"  color  by  a  sponging  over 
with  prepared  ox  gall. 

E.  M.  HuLBERT. — We  do  not  know  how  the  various  clubs  voted  on  the  question 
and  so  cannot  give  the  desired  information. 

C.  H.  Beechgood. — We  have  been  expecting  the  promised  second  article  on  clouds 
by  Mr.  Morton  ever  since  September,  and  hope  to  get  it  for  the  January  number. 

R.  H.  Main. — There  is  an  impression,  founded  on  what,  we  do  not  know,  that 
developed  prints  are  more  permanent  than  those  that  are  printed  out    If  yon 
want  permanence  on 'which  you  can  depend,  you  should  employ  platinum  or  car- 
bon.   *' Photo  Ceramics,"  to  be  got  at  Gennert's,  will  give  you  the  required  infor 
mation.    We  oannot  spare  room  for  it  here. 

Ross  Williams. — No.  3  on  your  list,  if  money  is  no  object,  will  be  most  gener 
ally  useful,  but  for  purely  pictorial  work  and  time  exposures.  No.  2  will  answer 
equally  well  and  cost  very  much  less.     The  verses  are  really  good,  but  we  cannot 
give  space  to  poetry.     Send  it  to  some  of  the  magazines. 

L.  Barrie. — ^Judging  from  the  prints  your  negatives  are  not  nearly  good  enough 
to  find  a  market.  The  selections  are  good  but  the  exposures  have  been  far  too 
Short,  and  the  days  of  white  skies  ar^  doomed. 

W.  A.  Forte. — i  and  2  you  will  find  fully  answered  in  "Common  Sense  about 
Lenses"  on  another  page.  3.  Knowing  nothing  of  your  locality  we  cannot  offer 
advice.  4.  See  answer  to  Doubting  Thomas.  The  patentee  of  the  bas-relief 
picture  gives,  along  with  the  license,  full  directions  for  working  the  method. 

Oliver  Dolphin. — The  "muddy  deposit"  is  complicated  but  mainly  sulphides, 
and  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  bath.  It  may  be  filtered  out,  or 
allowed  to  settle  and  sufficient  of  the  clear  solution  decanted  as  required.  Filter* 
ing  through  charcoal  would  be  of  no  advantage. 

A.  £.  AGRELius.-^ee  how  to  grind  a  focusing  screen  in  "Contribution  Box"  on 
another  page. 

John  H.  Scott. — The  surface  of  solio  or  other  glossy  paper  may  be  rubbed 
down  by  any  clean  abraiding  powder,  such  as  washed  emery,  or  fine  sandpaper, 
but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  print  on  matt  paper. 

R.  C.  McLean.— We  have  not  printed  your  letter  because,  while  nominally  a 
reply  to  our  observations  in  the  November  issue,  inspired  by  your  letter  in  that 
of  October,  it  is  really  an  attack  on  the  Selecting  Committee  of  the  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange.  We  have  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  manager,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
print  it  along  with  any  reply  that  he  may  choose  to  make. 


Do  your  printing  in  the  evening  on  VELOX  paper— clean,  qutck,  easy  and  permanent. 
All  manipulations  done  by  full  gaslight. 
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Actien  -  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrikation, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT, 
BERLIN,  S.  O. 


rimiiE  wiir 


The  Developers: 

EIKONOOEN-A.OPA, 

ROUINAL-AUFA, 

AMlaOC-A.aFA, 

DIOGBN-AOFA, 

DIPMBNAL-ACBA. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

Ask  your^  Dealer  *^tor  Formulae 
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CARDS  AND_^=i> 
CARD  BOARDS 

To  meet  all  require- 
menta  of  tlie    .    .    . 

^^Photographer 

AMB  HADE  BY   THX 

A.  M.  Collins 

Manufacturing  Co., 

No.  587  Arch  St., 

FhUadelpUa,  Fa. 

TbeH  Standird  Goods  arc  for^aale  by 
«U  Deftlcr.  in  Phctographic  Snpplie.. 


Lloyd's  Readinc  Qlus 


SESg 


THE  TURNER-REICH 


Anastigmat  Lens. 

Is  Unsurpassed  by  any  in 
the  market.  It  has  an 
aperture  of  F:  7,5.  Mar- 
velous depth  of  focus,  and 
an  absolutely  flat  field. 

Prices  Lower 

Than  those  of  any  other 
Anastlj^mat  Lens. 

Hana&cttixed  hj 

QUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Oataleguo. 


ADVfiRl'iSEfctENfa 


A   Clipping  from   Mr.   Holllnger*5    speech  at  the 
Chatauqua  Convention,  189S. 

A  Member  :  "What  paper  d«  you  use?" 
Mr.Hollinger  :  "We  use  Platinum  paper.  Ihat  is 
the  easiest  for  us.  We  are  a  lazy  set  of  fellows.  I  hare 
got  to  the  place  where  I  want  to  get  as  much  money  with 
as  little  effort  as  I  can,  so  I  use  the  simplest  and  easiest 
thing.  You  may  not  be  popular  with  photographers,  some- 
times, if  you  Mat  It,  but  use  that  if  you  want  to  get  along 
easier." 

We  have  six  channliis:  Platiootype  studies  by  E.  C.  Dlatniff,  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  a  Qold  Medal  wfaioer  at  this  year's  CMvea- 
tton,  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1 00. 

Sample  paper  AA,  BB  or  CC,  Mack,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Send  for  Ilhistrated  Pamphlet 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS, 

1624  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Seed's  Prepared  Developers. 

Za  Usrnid  tat mm^MKit  form. 
Poirder«].  pv  Box  of  ri>  pi.lLLa.    -    K  ctt. 

Hon-Halaticii  Dbl.  CmM  Units, 

Tin  tim  e.  B.  r.  C  Tnnsmrmcj 
Until. 

For  Cnotact.    SIi'Tones  bj  DercIopmanL 

Tig  Htw  dfiai  Qroamt  Platas. 
•Md  for  "Hmi««1'*  Mttt  VtiN  JML 
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y<dume  X.  (la  numbers),  ending  with  December,  1898,  neatly  bound  in  red 
cloth,  will  be  sent  with  a  year's  subscription  for  $3.00. 

Send  us  the  names  of  your  photographic  friends  who  do  not  subscribe  to  this 
journal,  and  we  will  mail  them  each  a  sample  copy  with  vour  compliments. 

If  you  have  a  cherished  gem  ()rour  own  work)  send  it  to  us  for  reproduction. 

We  are  offering  ta publish  the  best  amateur  photographs.  In  yotir  own  album  it  will 
be  seen  by  some,  but  if  published  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Amatkur  PHOTooh 
RAPHBK  it  will  be  admired  by  thousands! 

Subscribers  holding  copies  of  January,  1892,  or  any  of  the  1889  issues,  will  be 
eredited  with  ao  cents  each  on  their  subscription  if  they  will  return  them  to  our  office^ 

Any  booic  in  our  Photographer's  Library  will  be  presented  you  as  a  pretniufli 

with  dube  of  new  subscriptions.    Write  for  particulars,  naming  book  or  books 

detii^ 

Otpyrighfd  Itn  hf  The  0«tla|r  Co..  Ltd.  (all  rl|htf  rcttrrcd). 
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AND 


CHEniCAL  HOUSE. 


Popolar  Prices  for  PUtes»  Paper  and 
Bveryttalof  Photofrapbic. 


CARI.O  Dbvhi:<opbr,  ready  for  use,  pint 
bottle.  25  cents. 

Car]:,o  Toning  and  Fixing  Soi^ution, 
combined  in  one  liquid,  ready  for 
use;  pint  bottle,  25  centa. 


Send  for  Price  List,  it  will  SAVE  YOU 

MONMYt 

Send  15  eta.  for  one  dosen  4x5  Kelat  Paper, 
ready  aeaaitized,  and  price  Hat  of  Photo  gpoda. 

Re  H.  LVTHINy 

191  BowerXf        WW  YORK. 


BACK    DP 


VOVai  PISH  0TO1 


To  Take  a  Trip  wlthoat  a 

HelFld 


Nowadays  Is  like  soinfl: 
fishiiis  wlthoat  bait. 


Every  alse  and  ahape  of  pocket  book  can 
be  fitted,  as  the  rang^e  in  prices  is  from 
$8 JSO  to  ten  times  that  stun.  Of  cotiraa 
we  carry  photograph  snpplies  of  every 
description.  That  has  been  our  bn tineas 
at  the  same  stand  for  twenty-five  years. 


Morgan,  Robey  &  Co., 


34  3  rem  field  Street, 


wmwm. 


offers  the  following  very  reduced  prices  to  the  readers  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHER  ....        iSJ;^ 

price. 

ATI.ANTIO    MONTBLT •4.00 

OBNTUBr 4.00 

HO.VB    DBOORATOR    AND    FVRNISHkK 1.00 

BARPBR'M    MAGAZINK 4.00 

HARPER'S    WRBKtiV    QR    IftAZAR 4.00 

JUDGB 5  0O 


LIPPINCOTT'S    MAOAZINB 

NORTH    AMBRIOAN    RBYIBW 

OUTINO , 

PVBUO     OPINION 

ST.   NICHOI^S 

SORIBNBR'S    MAOAZINB 

YOUTH'S    COMPANION    (to   new  subscribers  only), 


8.00 
500 
8.00 
S.SO 
8.00 
800 
1.75 


Price  with 
American 
Amateur 
Photog- 
rapher. 

•4.05 
5JM 

8.50 
4.7« 
5.00 
5.75 
8.75 
5.75 
8.50 
8.65 
4JI5 
4.«5 
805 


AMERICAN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  MUNSET,  er  COSMO- 
POLilTAN.  or  MoCLURK,  or  DEMORBST,  or  TABLE  TALK,  <Mr 
FRANK    LESLIBfS    POPULAR     MONTHLY 

AMBRIOAN    AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHER    with  eny  two  of  thena 

*•  "  •'  with  eny  three   off  them 

LOWEST    QUOTATIONS    FURNISHED    ON    ANY    LISTS    SUBMITTED    TO    US. 
IT    COSTS    YOU     NOTHING    TO    OCT    OUR     PfllGKS. 

All  publications  are  mailed  postpaid,  x  year,  direct  from  publishers  to  subscribers 
Reference,  Pbcenix  National  Bank,  Lexinf^ton,  Ky.,  or  any  leading  publisher. 
Write  for  catalofiTue  of  reduced  prices  on  a,5cw  periodicals. 


•8JMI 
8.40 
4JM 


Address  all 


orlento  J*  M,   IfANSQN)  IMaxiao  Igeie^,  {.eiflB^toi,  Kf. 
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Leather  Photograpli  Frtmen, 


FOLDiira.  STANDina  ash   pooist. 


Sead  tor  Cmtalogaa. 


Philadelphia  Camera  Co,,  lid, 

03%  Nortli  Seyentli  Stfcct, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HOW 
ABOUT 
THAT 
HOLIDAY? 


(bttwckK 


k  ymaauBxra}    It  to,  ytm 

broaictit  twck  Knne  eooi  nagativM.     Why  oat 

Situienito  BODM  ti»  thsia  wintereTrnlDgi} 
av*  Uuio  Lantero  SIldM  made  o(  tb«m  iwe 
will  maka  them  for  yon.  rrom  fltt;  ol  yonr 
nanlivM,  inpply  yoa  with  oar  but  Praa*- 
tuitla    Oil    Lantern   kCvIdr  ■   fine   nine-foot 

Kotnre,  with  oil,  carrier  and  acreen  complete. 
T»S.OO  ■•()  and  entertain  your  frlenda. 

ir  joa  repair*  othar  aBbJeeta,  cka>p«r 
or  Biore  ezpanalve  lantern,  aaa  onr 
•BtnlvKne,  90o.    Hlrann4  war  Uata 

RILBY  BROS., 

DRFARTMBHT  B. 
1«    BBBKISAII    «T.,    HKW    TOBK, 


Acme  Amateur  RotaiyBumlsiieri 


tfthe 
ittm- 

8V  INCHKS.  PXICB.  $5, 

otUnd  to  tba  tra^  at  aay  pHe$. 

SOLO  Wr  AU.  BMALMka, 

Bnro  FOR  OAiALOon  to 

Acme  Burnisher  Co,, 

FULTON,  N,  y. 


ADVE&TISEHBNTS. 


If   ymi    don't   receive    tiie    "  He*t-Hoiiger,"    tend 
us    your    address    and    tt    will     be     i^atled    yott 


New  Yorlt   Depot, 
-3S  East   10t>i   StTMt. 


AbVERflSSltBMTS. 


^PLScIfConing  Paper= 


®I0S5V 


anb    TXlatt 


The  American  Self-Toning  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 

Is  a  Ugk-cUss  printing-oat  Collodion  Paper,  wbich  prints  and  tones  simultaneous- 
ly, and  reqnires  only  fixing  In  the  Hypo  bath.  The  GloHy  renders  a  delicate 
purple  tint,  while  the  Hatt  gives  the  so  much  desired  and  rare  Sepia  tone.  If  the 
blade  and  white  effect  of  the  Matt  is  desired,  a  bath  In  the  self  toning  or  Platinum 
Solution  will  produce  it  Results  are  beautiful  and  noifonu;  a  positively  pemia- 
■eat  gold  picture  is  obtained.  Handling  it  most  simple.  Savu  time  and  all  toning 
materials,  besides  there  is  no  waste,  and  still  it  eotlm  no  mora  than  other  first- 
daaa  Papers.    A  trial  according  to  directions  will  convince  tbe  most  skeptical. 

Far  Sale  at  Photo  Supply  Houses. 


Hermann  23auer 

ntdjttclair,  TX.  3-, 

Sott  Arenljpr 
-' "-         Ctrnnmticiit 


Maitaclntiettt 


Ttnmssct  ilisiissippi 

Arkansas  Alabama 

LeititiaHa  Giorgia 

Narlh  CarcUna  Flerula 

StHth  Carolina  CMi/eritia 

Watkintlim  MimuMla 

MtHtama  loaa 

Ortgtn  Utisouri 

Ntvaia  " 
Jdaie        iUa 
Alartt  DaJketa 
^Hth  Dakota 

Ntm  Msxicv  

India*  and  Oklaliema 


IVyominji 
Colerada 


Jranfc  3TT.  potter 

Vaxo  T^vck, 


2?  So.  Omnge  Adc, 
ZtcnMcfa,  H.  3. 

Sole  AgtMtfor  .  .  . 
PettntvlvatUa 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Virginia 
West  Vifjinta 
Dili.  o/Cotumbia 
Okie 
Indiana 
Miai^am 
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The 

New  York  Central 

Cab  and  Carriage  Service. 


The  recent  Inavguntioii  of  the  C»b  ^nd  Carriage  Serrice  at  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  Is  nndonbtedlj  tlie  most  popnlar  mov« 
ever  made  by  anj  railroad  company  for  the  conv^ence  and  pro- 
tection of  Ita  patrosa. 

The  vehicle*  are  all  new  and  of  the  moat  modem  constrnction  ; 
the  drivera  are  picked  men  sad  the  rates  are  the  lowest  CTcr  made 
in  New  York. 

Under  this  new  sTStem  yon  can  ride  from  Grand  Central  Station 
to  any  point  in  the  Borongh  of  Manhattan  sonth  of  130th  street,  for 
from  25  cents  to  (1.00.  Rates  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

See  tb*  name  on  each  rehlcle, 

"NEW  YORK  CENTRAL" 

Yon  can  have  a  vehicle  call  at  yonr  place  of  business,  residence  or 
hotel  and  take  yon  to  any  train  leaving  Grand  Ccatial  Station  by 
calling  np 

T*l«phen«  "S7M>  SSth  9tt—t,"  ll*w  York 
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a  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Compact, 

Elegant, 

Convenieot. 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accuntely, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Scientific  In 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  tor  Descrlptioc 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 


NET  YORK. 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Bsstwiok.  Harrlaen  A  Co., 
Brooklyn,  V.  Y., 

TRAOBAaiHTS. 


OUR     NEW     PLATg  -■ y 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  read;,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  must  use 

A    YERV    RAPID    PLAXE. 

It  works  soft,  free  from  fog,  and  will  keep. 

BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO.,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

Are  j-ott  in  a  hurry  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 
papier — prompt  delivery. 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  Nauau  St,  New  York. 


SEND   4   CENTS 

(□<  ITAUPI) 

■nd  we  will  forward  too  at  oaae  ■  llbaiftl 
umple  of  ODr  well  known 

•PBCIAI.    BLOB    PAPBK. 
ThU  ia     "A  MOD  THIKO"  n  •WW  IT  ALOM." 
M>d«  frub  ercTj  i»j,  and  l«  lold  at  IS  eeoti  par 
rani  (21  lachai  wide),  ind  cat  to  an;  alta— poiv 
■ee   prepaid  fay  ni.     To    be  had  ONl,T  al 

105  A  107  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
TBB  OBRIG   CABIBRA    CO, 

tVEKfTHmB  FOH  THC  PHOTOBKAmEK. 


SALE     AND     BXCHANQE. 


[Thli  depcrtment  li  [or  the  bmadt  of  SUB- 
8CRIBVRS  who  h&ve  pbotoffTAphic  nutHial,  ap- 
paraltu  or  booki  wluch  they  wi^  lo  exch*ng:e. 
'  and  ■nch  wuiU  will  b«  iDMited  free  of  chaiie 
one  time.  For  ewih  addltloiuil  Insertion  ws  idll 
chure  one  dollar  permonth.  Dcalen  advertle- 
. .^ , — 1»  will  be  charged  doBble  our 


ordlnarT  advartUloK  ratra.] 

For  Exchange— Piemo  84x5,  with 
rapid  rectilioear  lenB,  for  Piemo  Long 
Focus,  517.  Alio  would  like  to  pur- 
chaGe  6^  x  8)j  view  camera  cbeap. 
Charles  A.  Goddaid,  Jr.,  Franklla  Fur- 
nace, Ohio. 

To  Ej:changt-^ii<ii  Uodel  Gramo- 
phoae  (improved  Zonopbone),  with  lat- 
est improved  eibibition  saundboxand 
in pedect condition, cost  taj;  with 34  lat- 
est indcHtmctiblc  records,  cost  $17;  for 
5x7  long  focus  Premo  01  view  camera 
having  focal  range  of  at  least  ig  in., with 
R.  R.  Lens,  shutter  and  tripod.  Refer- 
ence given  and  required.  Paul  E.  Ken- 
nedy, HotchkiSB,  Delta  Co.,  Colorado. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange — A  s»7  Henry 
Clay  camera,  roll  and  plate  holders.  List 
$SS.  Like  new.  A  Dallmejer  triple 
achromatic  lens  10.5:  covcth  Szio  plate 
In  1-40  seoond,  used  on  above.  A.  R.  C, 
Manufacturing  Co.  4x5  R.R.  lens,  3  hold- 
ers. Shaw'B  use.  A  No.  i  Kodak,  like 
new.  Sell  or  trade  all  or  separate.  Pay 
cash  difference  if  any.  Want  4x5  long 
focus  hand  camera,  new  clothing,  shot 
gun.  ladies'  wheel,  books,  medical  or 
other.  C.  O.  D.  PHvilege  of  examina- 
tion. Dr.  M.  H.  Farmer,  3699  Archer 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

For  Sate — One  latest  pattern  Pony 
Premo,  Sr.,  Camera.  5x7.  without  lens 
or  shatter,  for  $19,  or  will  have  regular 
.  lens  and  shutter  fitted  forfa?.  Cost  (36. 
Is  as  good  as  new,  only  used  a  few 
times.  Edward  H.  Newbury,  Lock  Box 
J,  Mystic,  Conn. 

For  Exchange — Medical  electric  bat- 
tery with  four  electrodes,  almost  new ; 
for  a  small  hand  camera.  J.  Edward 
Weit,  883  Logan  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

Exchange — Printsof  inland  and  farm 
•ubjects  tot  mountain  or  seashore  sub- 

Bets.  E.  M.  Miller,  3611  Grand  avenue, 
es  Moines,  la. 


For  Sa/e—One  4x5  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  Prettier  camera,  fitted  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens,  three  plnte  holders  all 
in  first  class  condition  ;  outfit  cost  $34  l 
will  sell  for  I14.  This  lens  is  panicn- 
larly  good ;  the  outfit  can  be  had  on  trial 
for  one  week  on  deposit  of  above  amount 
with  the  A.  A,  P.  Address  T.  C.  Fran- 
cis, care   American  Amatbui  Pmotog- 

For  Fxchaage — Several  useful  arti- 
cles, including  a  fine  navy  telescope 
and  gold  watch,  for  a  complete  6}i  x  B)i 
long  focus  outfit,  with  good  lens  and  of 
recent  date.  A.  B.  Roane,  B32  Fourth 
street,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

for  Saie~A  new  Ross  rapid  symmet- 
ricalQ  X  7  lens,  for  6>i  x  Bji  plate,  fitted 
with  Proach  triplex  shatter  and  box,  for 
tib.  Cost  963:  is  new«nd  in  splendid 
condition.  Swan,  33  W.  17th  street. 
New  York. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — One  Premo- 
B  4  X  5  Camera,  with  achromatic  tense, 
three  double  plate  holders,  one  aliding 
tripod.  Would  like  to  exchange  for  a 
5  1 7  or  larger  outfit.  Premo  B  neariy 
new  and  in  good  condition.  Also  a. 
Morritt  Typewriter  for  exchange,  or  will 
seU  for  t/.oo.  Address  Henry  F.  Bob- 
sin.  Box  444,  Kellogg,  Iowa 

Send  jrour  photo  and  35  cents  for  t 
doien  miDiattire  photos.  Matt  or  glossy 
finish.  Address  Hugh  C.  Wilson,  a» 
Field  street,  Peekskilf,  N.  Y. 
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The  -fastest  and  most  luxurious  train  is  the 

California  Limited 

Santa  fe  Route 

Pullmans.  EHning  Can  Baitwr  Shop.  Buffet. 
Smoking  Car  and  Ladies  Observation  Can 

Vestibuled  and  Electric  Lighted. 

Mondays.  ^ 

Wednesdays       y 
andSatundays  v 
from  ChicagaX 

Dally  ftstCallfomlaBcpress  \ 
canles  Pullman  and  Ibuilst  SIcepen 
and  lice  Rcdlnlnd  Oiair  Cars. 


mf: 


ADVBR  nSEHENTS. 


lynne's  Infallible  Exposure  Meter 

Is  the  aimpleat  and  most  compact  derlce  £oc 
the  coiTCCt  tltnluK  of  exposures  eyer  pto- 
dnced.  Bj  Its  nse,  the  moat  difficult  snttjects, 
with  the  widest  possible  dlffereaces  in 
lighting,  may  be  perfectly  timed. 

It  Is  iB  Great  Demiod  ud  a  Good  Sellsr. 

PRICE,   ■■  HasdwiM  S«IM  Nkkel  Cue,  $2.75. 

Extra  Tia*  SaailUsad  Paper,  ag  Cenli. 

Extra  Dial!  ani  Olauai,  15  Caata. 

WYNNE'S  Infallible  Print  Meter. 


A  perfect   means  of  correctly    timing:  Carbon,    Platlnotype  or 
•tftherj  prints,  and  for  testing  the  speed  of  plates  and  paper. 

PRICE,  !■  Hastomc  Electni  Cum.  $2.75. 

EXTRA  PACKETS  OP  EXPOSURE  STRIPS,  29  CENTS. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

SOt.B    AGBNTS, 

45-47-49  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  691    BROADWAY. 

CHICAOO.  NBW    YORK. 
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(JARBUTT  iAHTERN  pLATES... 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  sales  of  these  Plates  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  UNRIVALED  fer  maklof 
Ltoteni  Traosparencies. 


NON-HALATION  PLATES... 


(Double  Coated  without  Backing,  and  with  Orthochro- 
matic  Quality.)- 


BOR    A    UNIVBR3AL    DBVBL,Ot*BR    USB 

Carbutt  Metol-Hydro  Powder  .  .  . 

Especially  intended  for  Snap-shot  exposures.  Equally 
good  for  time  exposures  on  Plates  or  Films,  Trans- 
parencies and  Bromide  Paper.-||!|| 

Put  up  in  two  sizes:  smaH  size,  25c.,  enough  to  develop  4  to  6  doz. 
4x5  plates;  largo  size,  containing  double  quantity,  in  tubes,  50c. 

l?or  aal»  by  nil  dealer*.  Sond  for  JPrioe  L,iat  tuxdt  Olroalmr 

Xanafaetared   by  jniTfJ   CARBUTT 

(Pioneer  Manufacturer  of  Gelatino-Bromide  and  OrtMockromatic  Plates  in  America). 
KeyatiHia  Dry  Plato  and  Pllm  W  »rlca  WAYNB  JUNCTION,  PHILADRLPHI4. 


The  only  completely  corrected  anastigmats  are  the 


QOERZ 


DOUBLE 

ANASTIGMATS 


Garmaa  Pat  Na  74^437 
Amerlcatt  PaL  Mo.  S28.155. 


as  they  cover  at  full  opening  sharply 
up  to  the  circle  of  light,  a  thing  no 
other  lens  does— — ^^iMHHHBi^ 

They  excel  all  other  maket  la  Bpeed,  defiahioa,  evem 
illumlamiloo  aod  depth  of  focuM,  aod  are  therefore  the 
heat  laadfcape,  fwrtralt  and  wMe  aifle  leaiea. 

Aak  for  catalocue,  teatlmoiilala  a^d  teat  cliatt  from 
yo«r  dealer  or 

C.  P.  QOERZ, 

52  Union  Square  East    NEW  YORK. 

Pactokt  at  Bbrijn  (Gbucant). 
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Use  CMTER'S  MOUNTING  PUD. 


ntloD,  atmotKt^ly  r>r»r«atlad 


wtrplag  and  eoetllai  la  monntlog:.  Olou 
of  aqnrflf^M  or  lilj^ly  DDrnlatied  prints  un- 
dftnmed.  Simple  In  conatructlon  kod  ttty  to 
lue.    Send  for  descriptive  puupblet, 

nOUNT  YOUR  PRINTS  WITH 

CARTER'S  FHOTOIIBRARY  PASTE. 

A  stroDK  adbeaive, 

ftlwayi  r««dv  for  lu*. 
It  la  pun  whlu,  IH- 
apaaklng:  Its  cberolcal 
purity.        Seaart  af 

ibeir  impnrltiea  bjr 
their  dlnfcv  color.    If 

BBppl;  yuB,  a  iWh(  4 

la'paible  tuht  mUl  b« 

»B».,ira'»om.lubt 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co., 

aoatfis.     mtw  tork.     cbicaoo. 


These 
Books 


M  M«t1ao  H>«tth  B»- 


Artiona  HaaKF 


'  UlnstratloDa.    i  eta. 


L™""t*E 


Or»t  Weal 

The/  are  pubUahrd  by  tbe 

Saata  Fc  Route, 

are  llterarj  and  arUitio.  end  i 
ron  beneraagilalBlea  wll 
at  joar  own  lend. 

F.6-IV  CHICAOO. 


yELOX 


QUKKBR  THAN  ALBUMBN.- 
Can  iMt  prlBtnl  b;  Dajllfbtot 


NEPnU  CHEMICAL  CO,  Hen  P>rii.ll.T. 


of   Ptiottwrapbr  tatittbt 

lit  approved  meUioda,  in 

lie    time  and   at  BmaUcM 

panic alars    and    finely 


man  grade 
pHonroaRAPHv  taught. 

0Mrf  Aw'A'm  Swwm^  far  Studuatm. 
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PHOTOaRAPHERS'  LIBRARY 


Upon  receiDt  of  price  named,  we  will  send  i)ostpaid  to  your  addroM 
any  of  the  foUowinjir  publications.  To  insure  yourself  airalnst  loss  in 
mail,  send  ten  cents  (10c.)  extra  for  reflfistration  •  rr 


About  Photofirraphy  and  Photoicrapbers,    . 

Amateur  Photofirrapby, 

Amateur  Photosrrapber's  Handbook, 

American  Carbon  Manual,  The 

American  Handbook  of  the  DaRuerreotyiM, 

Anderson's  Photo-Mechanical  Processes  and  Guide 

to  Color  Work,         .... 
Artistic  Landscape  Photography,     . 
Art  of  Ketottching,         .... 
Aiistotypes,  How  to  Make  Them, 
Bromide  Paper,    ..... 
Cameras,  Lenses.  Shutters, 
Camera  and  Its  Appurtenances,  The 
Carbon  Printina:*  .... 

Chemistry  of  Photography,  The 
Chemical  Effects  of  the  Spectrum,  The 
Crayon  Portraiture  in  Black  and  White,   . 


Dictionary  of  Photography 

I  Phc 
Perrotyper's  Guide,  The 


Elements  of  a  Pictorial 


otograph. 

Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving,  The 

Half-Tone  Process,        .... 

Handbook  of  Illustrations. 

Hardwich's  Photo-Chemistry, 

History  of  Photography, 

How  to  Make  Photomtpbs,     . 

How  to  Photograph  Microscopic  Objects, 

International  Annual,  1806, 

Instantaneous  Photography,  • 

Industrial  PhotcMrraphy, 

Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them 

Letters  on  Landscape  Photography, 

Magic  Lantern  audits  Appliances,  The 

Modem  Practice  of  Retouching,  ; 

Optical  Lantern.  The     .... 

Photo  Image.  The  .... 

Photographers'  Book  of  Practical  Pcrmulas* 

Photo-Bngraving,  .... 

Photographic  Optics,     .  •  .  , 

Photography  for  AH,      .... 

Photography  Applied  to  the  Microscope,  . 

Photo^aphlc  Studios  of  Europe,  The 

Photo-Kcduction  Processes,    . 

Photographic  Studio,  The 

Photogravure.  The        .... 

Photographic  Printing  Methods, 

Photographic  Amusements,    . 

Photogra  phic  Instructor  for  Prof  essionaland  An: 

Photography  with  Emulsions, 

Pictures  in  Black  and  White,  . 

Picture  Making  in  the  Studio, 

Platinotype,  The  .... 

Practical  Essays  in  Art, 

Practical  Photo-Micrography, 

Process  of  Pure  Photography, 

Process  Year  Book.       .... 

Reducers'  Manual.  The 

Sunlight  and  Shadow    .... 

Telephotographic  Lens,  The  . 

Twelve  Lessons  on  Silver  Printing, 

The  Knack,         .  •  •  .  . 


ateur 


W.  I.  L  Adams, 
A.  Hope. 

S.  D.  Humphrey 


A.  H.  Wall, 
J.  Ourdan, 
w.  E.  Woodbury, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Just, 

H.  J.  L.  Masse, 

M.  Boelte, 

W.  J.  Harrison, 

J.  B.  Crocker, 

E.  J.  Wall. 

H.  P.  Robinson, 

H.  D,  Parquhar, 
J.  Verfasser, 
A.  H.  Hlnton, 
J.  T  Taylor, 
w.  T.  Harrison, 
T  C.  Roche. 
J.  H.  Jennings, 

Capt.  Abney, 
P  C  Duchochois, 
D  L.  Elmendorf, 
H.  P.  Rol>inson« 
L  H.  Laudy, 

A.  Pringle 
P.  C.  Duchochois, 
Dr.  W.  D.  Holmes. 
W.  T.  Wilkinson, 
W.  K.  Burton. 
W.  J  Harrison, 
P.  W.  Mills, 
H.  B.  Pritchard. 
P.  C.  Duchochois, 

F.  Bolas. 

H.  R.  Blaney 
W.  H.  Barlaaa. 
W.  E  Woodbury, 

Capt  W  de  Abney, 

G.  Mason, 

H.  P.  Robinson, 
Capt   W  de  Abney 
Jno.  Burnett, 
A  Pringle. 
W.  K.  Burton, 


V.  C.  Hloide, 
W.  I.  L.  Adams, 
T.  R.  Dallmeyer 


M 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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100 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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9.00 

9.60 

1.00 

J» 

9.60 

.60 

.60 

J» 

Wilsen*s  Mosaics,  60c ;  Wilson's  Photographies,  $4.00 ;  Wilson's  Quarter  Century  of  Photography, 

$4  00 ;  Year  Book  of  Photography,  60c. 


THE  OUTING  CO ,  Ltd..  239-241  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Ihiggins' 

I PHOTO  I 

|mounter 
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H»ve  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  ^ 
own.  The  best  results  »re  only  ^X 
produced  by  the  best  methods  and  ^ 
means— the  best  results  in  Photo-  ^ 
erapb.  Poster  and  other  mounting  3 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  I 

I  best  mounting  paste— 

I  HIGGINS'PHOTO  MOUNTER-: 


■  A  i-oi.  jmr  prrtxiid  by  mail  for  ^octs.,  " 

or  circolBrs  free,  from 
CHA^.  M.  HiaaiNS  &  CO.,  Mfri. 

IAS  eigbtb  Street.BrsoklyB.N.Y..  U.S.A. 
LOBdOB  Offlce,  106  ChariaK  Crou  R>ad.  '■ 


Colorado,  Utah 

^"hPacific  Coast 


REACH tD IN' 

Elf  CANT  SERVICE, 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC  R'Y. 


Bedaeed  Rat«8  darlDg  the  Season.    Seeneorest  AKCDtfOrTrrlteUie  G«Benl 
PuMD^r  Agent  at  St.  LonJs,  (or  farther  Informatlaii. 


C.  G.  WARNER, 


W.  S.  DODDRIDGE, 
ST.  LOUIS. 


H.  C.  TOWNSENO, 


J-  F.  LLOYD.  401  W-  59r»*  ST. 

Photo.  KODAKS-Suppf'-es 

Headquarters  for  Den/oping,  Printing  and  Enlarging. 


N.  W.  Cor.  59TK  St.  &  Columbus  Ave. 


Have  yournegatives  "\7"T^T  0"Y^   PAPER  by 

printed  on  ,_ V  rVi^U^Y  jj    ^     TIEMANH, 

"        "    "        •  ]7  WBSt  4Sd  St.,       -        NEW  YC 
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Popular 

Free  Course  of  . 

Lessons  in  Spanish.  .  .  . 

NOW  RUNNINQ  IN 


The  International  Magazine 


I 


Take  It  mp  aad 
QMlIfy  yo«r- 
wtH  to  exploit 


(First  lesson  in  July,  *98,  number) 

CUBA, 

PUERTO  BICO, 

MEXICO, 

SOUTH  AMERICA  and 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Tourists  will  soon  be  flockin|^  to  these  coun- 
tries, and  business  men  will  find  there  their 
most  lucrative  trade. 

Thsts  lastMit  trs  recorded  on  the  GRAPHOPHONE 

So  that  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

Most  Marveloas  Aid  In 
I  ■— gaage  Self  liMtmctiea 

may  do  so  at  a  moderate  expense.    Send  10  cts 
for  sample  copy  of  magasfne  and  circular  of 
information. 

A.  T.  H.  BROWBR.  Ed.  arid  Prop'r, 

388  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcaffo,  III. 


Tbe  New  Bdllard 

...Ifacazioc  Caiotra 

Model  A,    Cmpmeity,  m8  PSmiML 

Oreat  C^apacJtj^ 

Small  I N  SiM^j 

Bnllafd  Camera  Co..  fteellBg.  1.  Ya. 
ill  Kind  of  Photographie  lork*^^ 

FOR   AMATEURS. 
Developing  plates  or  films,  anv  size. 
Prlstlng  on  any  kind  of  paper. 
Bromide  en  largements  from  any  size  negatives,. 
Laotem  Slides  from  nenratives  or  photoflfraphs. 
Oeiatinc  n«untli*c  on  thin  paper  or  cloth. 
Foreign  photographs  a  specialty. 

SOLATIA  M    TAYLOR 
Top  Floor.         80  Bronfleld  St.,  Boatoa*  llaM.. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CARD  nOUNTS 


FOR    AMATEURS 


AN  Blboant  Stock  at  RBASoifABLR  Pkicbs.. 

PMCB  LBT  SENT  FBKE. 

N.  S.  LIWIS.         •lAWM  MLU,  ■.  Y. 


THE 


American  Photogram^ 

ONLY  INTBRSATIONAl  PHOTOORAPHIC  MONTHLT. 


Ikx.oo. 


Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  our  Year-Book^ 
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PH0T0QRAM5  OF  '98." 


FRED'K  J.  HARRISOIil  &  CO., 

II  Howard  Street,  corner  Elm,  New  York. 

Jfolo  ehmage  of  uddr^m* 


AD  VBRTI8EMENTS. 


What  Amateur  Photographer 


b*s  prints  of  all  the  good  negatives  he  haa  made  dming  the  past 
year?  Of  thoae  who  have  fnenda  we'll  venture  to  say  that  not  one  tiaa 
been  able  to  keep  for  himaelf  Jone-h&lf  the  prints  mode  for  hla  own 
c611«ction  nnlesa  he 


Has  an  Album 


How  do  yon  know  whether  yon  are  improving  yonr  work  if  you  don't 
keep.BpDcdniena  for  reference?  Tfes  PIctnrM  talien  dnring  yoor  sammer 
holidays  or  during  any  otbernzcursioDs  to  pictureaqne  and  nnfaniiliar 
spots,  if  gathered  into  an  olbam  famish  the  very  beat  kind  of  diary  of 
year  daily  experiences  and  yon  will  read  and  re-read  the  story  during 
your  leisure  hours. 

We  offer  to  send  free  to  anyone  who 
will  secure  subscriptions  to  The 
American    Amateur  Photographer  a 

Oilson  Adjustable  Album 

Two  SnbacriptliMM  at  Si.oo  each  entitles  you  to  an  album  of  fifty 
leaves,  bound  in  full  leather  ;  size,  7x10  inches;  suitable  for  5x7  or 
Sx8,  415  and3jix3ji  prints.     List  price,  $3.65. 

Foar  Snhscriptloiu  at  $2.00  each  entitles  you  to  an  album  of  Afty 
leaves,  bound  in  full  leather;  size.  11  X14  inches;  for  ii>x  la  and  4x5 
prints.    List  price,  S7.  so. 

The  American  Photo.  Pub.  Co., 

238  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 
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1885 


♦ 


4^ 
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French  Cam,  Jr. 


Well  known  as  the  STANDARD  BLUB 
PRINT  PAPER  OF  THE  WORLD, 
was  the  first  Blue  Print  Paper  manu- 
factured exclusively  for  Photographic 
purposes. 


THE  ORIGINAL  BLUE  PRINT 
PAPER,  and  the  pioneer  in  every  real 
improvement,  it  has  many  imitators  who 
acknowledge  its  superiority  hy  copying 
its  package,  its  style  of  wrapping,  its  ad- 
vertising matter,  and  even  the  red  and 
ohvt  ink  of  its  well  knOwn  lahel. 


A  RIVAL  HAVING  MERIT  CAN 
AFFORD  TO  BE  ORIGINAL.— 
an  inferior  product  must  depend  on 
imitation  for  its  success.  In  August 
Z898  the  manufacturer  of  FRENCH 
SATIN  JR.  adopted  a  new  package, 
consisting  of  a  sealed  tin  cylinder, 
thtxs  insuring  perfect  protection  from 
atmospheric  influences.  Our  old  tin- 
foil wrapper  bei^  imperfect  was  then 
abolished. 


Thiis  FRENCH  SATIN  JR.  was  the 
first  Blue  Print  Paper  to  be  packed 
in  sealed  tin  tubes.  You  will  know 
the  inferior  brands  by  the  imitation 
of  our  package. 


1899 


* 


♦ 
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MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

J.  C,  MILLEN,  M.  D.,  Manufacturing 
Chemist,  Denver,   Colorado,    U.S.A. 

For  sale  by  all  first  class  Stock  Houses. 

THB  SCOVILL  ft  ADAMS  CO.  of  N.  Y..  General  Trade  Agenta 
H.  A.  hVaTT,  St.  Lottia,  Mo.,  Weatem  Trade  Agent 


ADV  R  RTISEM  BNTS. 


U*a  tha . . . 

Hammer 
Dry  PlaUs 


Book." „- 

ative  UrtliiK.     Hailed  frae 
to  uiy  addrma. 


UuiMEi  D>r  Plate  Co.,  *■-  ^ 


The  Illustrated  Buffalo  Express 

Uses  faigb-cUsa  Amateur  Photograpba 

ALL  TMB  YBAR  ROUND.. 

WE  PAY   FOR   BVBRV   PICTURB   U.«BD. 

AND  WE  USE   A  aREAT  nANY. 

Fine  Art  Work  and  Views,  illustrating  Important  News  Events,  especially  deoired. 

Work  sent  on  approral  promptly  returned  if  unavailable. 

Bnclofle  postage. 

Every  Amateur  PhotoKrapher  thoald  be  «  refular  «ubicriber  t€>. 

THE   ILLUSTRATED  EXPRESS, 

BUFFALO.  N.  V. 

S2  per  yMT  to  any  address  in  U.  S.,  Alaaka.  Canada  nr  Heaico. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Do  you  want  to  maWp    ^=^ 

rHOTOORflrHlG  rRINTS 

..OF.. 

SUrERIOR  flRTISTIG  MERIT 
WH16H  DO  NOT  FADE, 

without    the    bother   of    slow,  comphcated 
or    delicate    manipulations  ?     Then  use 

Velox  Paper. 

Every  sheet  is  guaranteed,  and  we  give 
special  attention  to  any  inquiries  from  those 
who  do  not  at  once  obtain  the  best  results. 

Nepera  Chemical  Co. 

Works  and  Hifjd  Office, 
NEPERA  PARK,    -        ■     New  York. 


I  l^ris.  Prance.  1M  fanb,  PuIm 
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CME   DETROIT   CAMERA   CLUB. 
no  ANTOtMt  trtmtai 

CCTROIT,  MION. 


February  10,   1898. 


Mr.   C.    !*•   Weed, 

Demons tra tor  American  Arlstotype  Co 
Dear  Slr:- 

I  desire,  in  behalf  of  the  Detroit  Camera  Club,  to  thanX  you 
for  the  Instructive  demonstration  of  the  Aristo  Single  Toner,  last 
Tuesday  evening. 

I  feel  sure  you  have  lifted  a  heavy  load  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  vho  desire  to  use  Arlato-platino  paper «  "but  have  been 
deterred  heretofore  by  the  formidable  two  bath  process. 

yours  very  truly, 


Cecretary, 


t* 
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